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PREFACE. 


The  Tinoertainty  and  confasion,  which,  after  the  lapse  of  nearly 
two  centuries,  still  obscure  most  questions  pertaining  to  the  appli- 
cation of  the  statute  of  firau^  to  executory  agreements,  have  long 
been  a  reproach  to  our  system  of  jurisprudence,  a  stumbling  block 
to  the  student,  and  a  source  of  painiful  embarrassment  to  all  per- 
sons charged  with  the  administration  of  justice.  In  the  following 
pages  I  have  endeayored  to  reduce  the  discordant  mass  of  doctrine 
and  authority  upon  this  branch  of  the  law,  to  an  orderly  and  har- 
monious system.  The  difficulties  attending  this  undertaking  are 
well  known  to  all  who  haye  studied  the  subject;  and  although  I 
cannot  expect  complete  success,  I  hope  for  the  good  will  of  the 
profession  towards  my  effort  to  accomplish  an  object  so  desirable, 
and  its  kindly  indulgence  whereyer  I  may  haye  failed.  And  I  cher- 
ish with  considerable  confidence  the  belief,  that  this  work,  regarded 
merely  as  a  collation  of  cases  and  principles,  many  of  which  are 
imperfectly  understood,  and  inaccessible  without  much  toil,  will 
tend  materially  to  lighten  the  labors  of  my  professional  bretiiren 
in  similar  inyestigations,  and  to  smooth  the  path  of  the  student ; 
eren  if  the  methods  which  I  haye  freely,  (perhaps  sometimes  pre- 
sumptuously,) suggested,  of  reconciling  cases  supposed  to  be 
conflicting,  and  of  terminating  the  conflict  of  authority  when  they 
could  not  be  reconciled,  shall  fail  to  conmiand  general  approbation. 

The  nature  of  my  task  has  often  required  more  elaborate  dis- 
'mssions  of  principles,  more  minute  examinations  of  the  peculiar 
features  of  the  adjudged  cases,  and  more  extended  comments  upon 
them,  than  would  be  necessary  or  proper,  in  writing  upon  sub- 
jects where  the  goyeming  rules  are  more  settled,  and  the  authorities 
more  harmonious.     For  this  reason,  and  particularly  in  conse- 
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quenoe  of  ihe  manner  in  whicli  I  have  died  leading  and  represent- 
atiye  caaes,  I  have  fonnd  it  impossible  to  complete  this  treatise  in 
one  Yolnme,  as  I  had  originallj  proposed.  But>  nnless  I  misappre- 
hend the  preferences  of  the  profession,  few  will  complain  of  an 
increase  of  bolk^  caused  by  accurate  condensations  of  judiciously 
selected  authorities.  The  number  of  the  volumes  of  the  reports, 
to  which  an  American  lawyer  is  now  referred  by  the  digests,  is  so 
great,  that  a  personal  examination  of  all  the  adjudications,  upon 
any  obscure  and  controyerted  point  of  law,  can  rarely  be  made,  ex- 
cept in  a  public  library;  and  access  to  such  an  institution  can  be 
obtained  by  many  of  the  profession  only  at  inteiralB,  while  it  is 
attended  with  great  delays  and  inconveniences,  even  to  those  who 
can  command  it  at  pleasure.  The  plan,  which  has  been  adopted 
by  some  of  the  most  popular  legal  authors,  of  giving  abstracts, 
more  or  less  extended,  of  the  principal  cases  cited,  although  bat 
a  partial  remedy  for  this  evil,  is  the  only  one  of  which  it  admits. 
And  I  have  therefore  used  such  abstracts  freely,  in  order  to  eluci- 
date^the  practical  operation  of  settled  principles ;  to  point  out  the 
distinctions  in  their  application;  to  show  the  arguments  and 
authorities  upon  each  side  of  unsettled  questions ;  to  fortify  my 
own  conclusions ;  and  generally  to  illustrate  the  current  discus- 
sion. "So  pains  have  been  spared  to  overcome  the  difficulty, 
inseparable  from  the  necessary  condensation,  of  making  them 
faithful  exponents  of  the  reported  cases.  And  although  nothing 
can  entirely  supply  the  place  of  the  reports  themselves,  it  is  be- 
lieved that  these  abstracts  will  greatly  assist  the  ready  understanding 
of  the  text,  and  answer  many  useful  purposes,  not  only  in  the 
''  occasions  sudden  **  of  professional  practice,  but  also  in  the  delib- 
erate preparation  of  causes  for  trial  or  argument 

In  condensing  the  English  decisions,  I  have  consulted  all  the 
different  reports  of  the  same  case,  (frequently  five  or  six  in  num- 
ber,) selecting  in  each  instance  the  most  satisfeictory  version,  and 
sometimes  gathering  the  points  of  the  case  from  more  than  one 
report    The  book  from  which  the  condensation  was  made,  is 
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ftlwajB  mentioned  in  immediate  connection  with  the  title  of  the 
case;  and  when  seyeral  books  were  nsed  for  the  purpose^  all  are 
similarly  cited.  The  parallel  reports  are  referred  to  in  the  ^fooi 
notes ;  or,  when  the  principal  citation  is  in  a  foot  note^  they  are 
inserted  in  brackets. 

There  is  a  yery  close  connection^  in  many  instances,  between 
questions  relating  to  the  sufficiency  of  certain  agreements  under ' 
the  statute  of  frauds,  and  questions  affecting  their  validity  at  com- 
mon law,  or  the  right  to  enforce  them  in  equity.  This  connection 
has  frequently  led  to  confusion ;  but  even  where  the  dividing  line 
has  been  preserved,  or  after  it  has  been  pointed  out,  a  rigid  restric- 
tion of  the  discussion  to  the  questions  arising  under  the  statute, 
would  often  leave  the  examination  of  the  subject  incomplete,  and 
its  result  unsatisfactory.  For  this  reason  many  common  law  and 
equitable  doctrines,  pertaining  to  the  general  law  of  contracts, 
have  been  incidentally  considered  in  the  course  of  these  pages, 
sometimes  at  considerable  length;  the  discussion  having  been 
thrown  into  a  foot  note,  whenever  it  threatened  to  encroach  too 
much  upon  the  space  and  attention,  to  which  the  principal  subject 
was  justly  entitled  to  lay  clainL 

M.  H.  T 

Mbw  Yoek,  Julyj  1870. 
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STATUTES 


BMLASIHO  TO 


THE  SUBJECT  OF  THIS  WORK. 


iTheoiisiiial  statute  of  fraadB  is  glTen  at  length ;  but  th%uBu6(i^uent  amendments, 
and  theiextiacts  from  statutes  enacted  In  the  United  Statee,Iii^;)Git>Qiined  to  such  as 
Kiste  to  the  matter  of  the  fourth  and  the  seventeenth  sectldhs,  ^ccept  where  other 
mattexi  are  also  provided  for  in  one  section.  All  the  enactment^^^l^lH^e  to  verbal 
lepresentations  respecting  the  credit,  &c.,  of  another,  are  given  ;'{et'  ^97  may  be 
nsarded  as  amendmenta  to  the  fourth  section ;  having  been  passed  in  >«QBSQquenoe  of 
dfldiiODS  that  it  did  not  apply  to  such  representations.]  "'• "      • 


"THE  STATUTE  OF  FRAUDS." 


29  Cab.  n.    (A.  D.  1677.)' 


u,f^m  CHAPTER  m. 

Ak  Act  for  prevention  of  Frauds  and  Perjiuyea 

Fob  prevention  of  many  frandnlent  Practices  which  are 
commonly  endeavoured  to  be  upheld  by  Perjury  and 
Subornation  of  Perjury  Bee  it  enacted  by  the  Kings  most 
excellent  Majestie  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Lords  Spiritual!  and  Temporall  and  the  Commons  in 
this  present  Parlyament  assembled  and  by  the  authoritie 
of  the  same  That  from  and  after  the  fower  and  twentyeth 
day  of  June  which  shall  be  in  the  yeare  of  our  Lord  one 
thousand  six  hundred  seaventy  and  seaven  All  Leases 
Estates  Interests  of  Freehold  or  Termes  of  yeares  or  any 
tmcertaine  Interest  of  in  to  or  out  of  any  Messuages 
llannours  Lands  Tenements  or  Hereditaments  made  or 
created  by  Livery  and  Seisin  onely  or  by  Parole  and  not 
putt  in  Writeing  and  signed  by  the  parties  soe  makeing 
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or  creating  the  same  or  their  Agents  thereunto  lawfully 
authorized  by  "Writeing,  shall  have  the  force  and  effect  of 
Lea^ses  or  Estates  at  Will  onely  and  shall  not  either  in 
Law  or  Equity  be  deemed  or  taken  to  have  any  other  or 
greater  force  or  effect,  Any  consideration  for  makeing 
any  such  Parole  Leases  or  Estates  or  any  former  Law  or 
Usage  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

J  J  Except  ne^ferthelesse  aU  Leases  not  exceeding 

rSeJ  2 1  ^^  terme-.af  ^  three  yeares  from  the  makeing 
^^^'  ^-J  thereor^ereupon  the  Rent  reserved  to  the 
Landlord  d^O^mg  such  terme  shall  amount  unto  two 
third  part8*'4t  "the  least  of  the  full  improved  value  of  the 
thing  de93)£sed. 


•  * 

•  m        • 


TTT'..  **And  moreover  That  noe  Leases  Estates  or  Inter- 
rfe>  '''Vl  ^®*®  either  of  Freehold  or  Terms  of  yeares  or  any 
;'•■./••*  uncertaine  Interest  not  being  Copyhold  or  Cus- 
.  binary  Interest  of  in  to  or  out  of  any  Messuages  Mannours 
Lands  Tenements  or  Hereditaments  shall  at  any  time  after 
the  said  fewer  and  twentyeth  day  of  June  be  assigned 
granted  or  surrendred  unlesse  it  be  by  Deed  or  Note  in 
Writeing  signed  by  the  party  soe  assigning  granting  or 
surrendring  the  same  or  their  Agents  thereunto  lawfully 
authorized  by  writeing  or  by  act  and  operation  of  Law. 

YV^  And  bee  it  farther  enacted  by  the  authoritie 
po  j^  -.  aforesaid  That  from  and  after  the  "said  rower  and 
twentyeth  day  of  June  noe  Action  shall  be 
brought  whereby  to  charge  any  Executor  or  Administrator 
upon  any  speciall  promise  to  answere  damages  out  of  his 
owne  Estate  [3]  or  whereby  to  charge  the  Defendant  upon 
any  speciall  promise  to  answere  for  the  debt  default  or 
miscarriages  of  another  person  [3]  or  to  charge  any  person 
upon  any  agreement  made  upon  consideration  of  Marriage 
[4]  or  upon  any  Contract  or  Sale  of  Lands  Tenements  or 
Hereditaments  or  any  Interest  in  or  concerning  them  [6] 
or  upon  any  Agreement  that  is  not  to  be  performed  within 
the  space  of  one  yeare  £rom  the  makeing  thereof  [6]  unlesse 
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the  Agreement  upon  which  such  Action  shall  be  bronght 
or  some  Memorandnm  or  Note  thereof  shall  be  in  Write- 
ing  and  signed  by  the  partie  to  be  charged  therewith  or 
some  other  person  therennto  hy  him  lawfully  authorized. 

V  And  bee  it  further  enacted  by  the  anthoritie 

r«W  K 1  ^^r^said  That  from  and  after  the  said  f o wer  and 
'■'  tweniyeth  day  of  June  all  Devises  and  Bequests 
of  any  Lands  or  Tenements  deviseable  either  by  force  of 
the  Statute  of  Wills  or  by  this  Statute  or  by  force  of  the 
Custome  of  Kent  or  the  Custome  of  any  Burrough  or  any 
other  perticular  Custome  shall  be  in  Writeing  and  signed 
by  the  partie  soe  deviseing  the  same  or  by  some  other 
person  in  his  presence  and  by  his  expresse  directions  and 
shall  be  attested  and  subscribed  in  the  presence  of  the 
said  Devisor  by  three  or  fower  credible  Witnesses  or  else 
they  shall  be  utterly  void  and  of  none  effect. 

Y I  And  moreover  noe  Devise  in  Writeing  of  Lands 
rs  ei  Tenements  or  Hereditaments  nor  any  Clause 
'■'  thereof  shall  at  any  time  after  the  said  fower  and 
twentyeth  day  of  June  be  revocable  otherwise  than  by 
some  other  Will  or  Coddi<?ill  in  Writeing  or  other  Write- 
ing declareing  the  same  or  by  burning  cancelling  teareing 
or  obliterating  the  same  by  the  Testator  himselfe  or  in  his 
presence  and  by  his  directions  and  consent  [2]  but  all 
Devises  and  Bequests  of  Lands  and  Tenements  shall 
remamQ  and  continue  in  force  until  the  same  be. burnt 
cancelled  tome  or  obliterated  by  the  Testator  or  his  direc- 
tions in  manner  aforesaid  or  unlesse  the  same  be  altered 
hj  some  other  Will  or  Codicill  in  Writeing  or  other 
Writeing  of  the  Devisor  signed  in  the  presence  of  three  or 
fower  Witnesses  declareing  the  same,  Any  former  Law 
or  Usage  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

WJ      -^'^^  ^^^^  ^*  further  enacted  by  the  authoritie 

rSci»  7 1    ^^^^sp-id  That  from  and  after  the  said  fower  and 

'^    twentyeth  day  of  June  Declaratioiis  or  Creations 

of  Trusts  or  Confidences  of  any  Lands  Tenements  or 
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Hereditaments  shall  be  manifested  and  proved  by  some 
Writeing  signed  by  the  partie  who  is  By  Law  enabled  to 
declare  such  Trust  or  by  his  last  Will  in  Writeing  or  else 
they  shall  be  utterly  yoid  and  of  none  effect. 

VTTT  Provided  alwayes  That  where  any  Conveyance 
P«  g ,  shall  bee  made  of  any  Lands  or  Tenements  by 
*"  *  '^  which  a  Trust  or  Confidence  shall  or  may  arise 
or  result  by  the  Implication  or  Construction  of  Law  or 
bee  transferred  or  extinguished  by  an  act  or  operation  of 
Law  then  and  in  every  ^ch  Case  such  Trust  or  Confidence 
shall  be  of  the  like  forQ^  and  effect  as  the  same  would 
have  beene  if  this  Statute  had  not  beene  made.  Anything 
hereinbefore  contained  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

KAnd  bee  it  further  enacted  That  all  Grants  and 
rs  91  -A.ssignments  of  any  Trust  or  Confidence  shall 
'  *"'  likewise  be  in  Writeing  signed  by  the  party^ 
granting  or  assigning  the  same  [or^]  by  such  last  Will  or 
Devise  or  else  shall  likewise  be  utterly  void  and  of  none 
effect. 

^  And  bee  it  further  enacted  by  the  authoritie 

rs  10 1  ^^*^^®said  That  from  and  after  the  said  fower  and 
twentyeth  day  of  June  it  shall  and  may  be  law- 
full  for  every  Sheriffe  or  other  Officer  to  whome  any  Writt 
or  Precept  is  or  shall  be  directed  at  the  Suite  of  any  person 
or  persons  of  for  and  upon  any  Judgement  Statute  or 
Recognizance  hereafter  to  be  made  or  had,  to  doe  make  and 
deliver  Execution  unto  the  partie  in  that  behalfe  sueing 
of  all  such  Lands  Tenements  Rectories  Tjrthes  Rents  and 
Hereditaments  as  aay  other  person  or  persons  be  in  any 
manner  of  wise  seised  or  possessed  [or  hereafter  shall  be 
seised  or  possessed^]  in  Trust  for  him  against  whome  Exe- 
cution is  soe  sued  like  as  the  Sheriffe  or  other  Officer  might 
or  ought  to  have  done  if  the  said  partie  against  whome 
Execution  hereafter  shall  be  soe  sued  had  beene  seised  of 


li 


interlined  on  the  Roll. 
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such  Lands  Tenements  Rectories  Tytlies  Rente  or  other 
Hereditaments  of  such  Estate  as  they  be  seised  of  in  trust 
for  him  at  the  time  of  the  said  Ezecntion  sued.  [2]  Which 
Lands  Tenements  Rectories  Tythes  Rents  and  other  Here- 
ditaments by  force  and  vertue  of  such  Execution  shall 
accordingly  be  held  and  enjoyed  freed  and  discharged 
from  all  Incumbrances  of  such  person  or  persons  as  shall 
be  Boe  seised  or  possessed  in  Trust  for  the  })erBon  against 
whome  such  execution  shall  be  sued.  [3]  And  if  any 
Cestuy  que  Trust  hereafter  shall  dye  leaveing  a  Trust  in 
Pee  simple  to  descend  to  his  Heire,  there,  and  in  every  such 
case  such  Trust  shall  be  deemed  and  taken  and  is  hereby 
declared  to  be  Assetts  by  descent  and  the  Heir  shall  be 
lyable  to  and  chargeable  with  the  Obligation  of  his 
Auncestors  for  and.  by  reason  such  Assetts  as  fully  and 
amply  as  he  might  or  ought  to  have  beene  if  the  Esta^te  in 
Law  had  descended  to  him  in  possession  in  like  manner 
a»the  Trust  descended,  Any  Law  Custome  or  Usage  'to 
the  contrary  in  any  wise  notwithstanding. 

^T  Pboveded  alwayes  That  noe  Heire  that  shall 
rs  111  ^*^^^^  chargeable  by  reason  of  any  Estate  or 
^  '-'  Trust  made  Assetts  in  his  hands  by  this  Law  shall 

by  reason  of  any  kinde  of  Plea  or  confession  of  the 
Action  or  suffering  Judgement  by  Nient  dedire  or  any 
other  matter  bee  chargeable  to  pay  the  Condemnation  out 
of  his  owne  Estate  [2]  but  Execution  shall  be  sued  of  the 
whole  Estate  soe  nmde  Assetts  in  his  hands  by  descent  in 
whose  hands  soever  it  shall  come  after  the  Writt  pur- 
chased in  the  same  manner  as  it  is  to  J^e  at  and  by  the 
Common  Law  where  the  Heire  at  Law  pleading  a  true 
Plea  Judgement  is  prayed  against  him  thereupon.  Any 
thing  in  this  present  Act  contained  to  the  contrary  not- 
*  withstanding. 

W\      Akd  for  the  amendment  of  the  law  in  the  par- 

rSecL  12 1  *^^"°^^s  following  [2]  Bee  it  further  enacted  by 

'■*  the  authoritie  aforesaid  That  from  henceforth 

any  Estate  per  auter  vie  shall  be  deviseable  by  a  Will  in 

3 
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writeing  signed  by  the  party  soe  deviseing  the  same  or  by 
some  other  person  in  his  presence  and  by  his  ezpresse 
directions  attested  and  subscribed  in  the  presence  of  the 
Devisor  by  three  or  more  Witnesses,  [3]  and  if  noe  snclx 
Devise  thereof  be  made  the  same  shall  be  chargeable  in 
the  hands  of  the  Heire  if  it  shall  come  to  him  by  reason  of 
a  speciall  Occupancy  as  Assetts  by  descent  as  in  case 
of  Lands  in  Pee  simple  [4]  And  in  case  there  be.  noe 
speciall  Occupant  thereof  it  shall  goe  to  the  Executors  or 
Administrators  of  the  partie  that  had  the  Estate  thereof 
by  vertue  of  the  Grant  and  shall  be  Assetts  in  their  hands. 

^  J  J  J^  And  whereas  it  hath  beene  found  mischievous 
P^,  ^g  -.  that  Judgements  in  the  Kings  Courts  at  West- 
*■  *  minster  doe  many  times  relate  to  the  first  day 
of  the  Terme  whereof  they  are  entred  or  to  the  day 
of  the  Beturne  of  the  Originall  or  fileing  the  Baile  and 
binde  the  Defendants  Lands  from  that  time  although 
in  trueth  they  were  acknowledged  or  suflfered  and 
signed  in  the  Vacation  time  after  the  said  Terme  where- 
by many  times  Purchasers  finde  themselves  agrieved 
rS  14 1  ^^  ^*  enacted  by  the  authoritie  aforesaid  That 
from  and  after  the  said  foure  and  twentyeth  dajr 
of  June  any  Judge  or  Officer  of  any  of  his  Majestyes  Courts 
of  Westminster  that  shall  signe  any  Judgements  shall  at 
the  signeing  of  the  same  without  Fee  for  doeing  the  same 
sett  downe  the  day  of  the  moneth  and  yeare  of  his  soe 
doeing  upon  the  Paper  Booke  Dockett  or  Record  which 
he  shall  signe  which  day  of  the  moneth  and  yeare  shall 
be  alsoe  entred  ^pon  the  Margent  of  the  Roll  of  the 
Record  where  the  said  Judgement  shall  be  entred. 

V  J"^  And  bee  it  enacted  That  such  Judgements  as 
rs  l^S  "1  ^^^s*  Purchasers  bona  fide  for  valueable 
consideration  of  Lands  Tenements  or  Heredita- 
ments to  be  charged  thereby  shall  in  consideration  of  Law 
be  Judgements  onely  from  such  time  as  they  shall  be  Boe 
signed  and  shall  not  relate  to  the  first  day  of  the  Terme 
whereof  they  are  entred  or  the  day  of  the  Retume  of  the 
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Qrigmall  or  fileing  the  Baile  Any  Law,  Usage  or  Conrse 
of  any  Court  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

Y  Y  And  bee  it  further  enacted  by  the  anthoritie 
rSp  1  fi  1  ^^^^^  "^^^  from  and  after  the  said  fower  and 
.  *•'  twentyeth  day  of  June  noe  Writt  of  Fieri  facias 
or  other  Writt  of  Execution  shall  binde  the  Property  of 
the  Goods  against  whome  such  Writt  of  Execution  is  sued 
forth  but  from  the  time  that  such  Writt  shall  be  delivered 
to  the  Sheriffe  Under  SheriflFe  or  Coroners  to  be  executed, 
And  for  the  better  manifestation  of  the  said  time  the 
SheriflTe  Under-SheriflFe  and  Coroners  their  Deputyes  and 
Agents  shall  upon  the  receipt  of  any  such  Writt  (without 
Fee  for  doeing  the  same)  endorse  upon  the  backe  thereof 
the  day  of  the  moneth  [or*]  yeare  whereon  he  or  they 
received  the  same. 

jy  J  Akd  bee  it  furiJier  enacted  by  the  authority 
rs  171  ^^^^^d  ThsA  from  and  after  the  said  fower 
■"'  and^twentyeth  day  of  June  noe  Contract  for 
the  Sale  of  any  Goods  Wares  or  Merchandises  for  the 
price  of  ten  pounds  Sterling  or  upwards  shall  be  allowed 
to  be  good  except  the  Buyer  shall  accept  part  of  the 
GFoods  Boe  sold  and  actually  receive  the  same  or  give 
something  in  earnest  to  bind  the  bargaine  or  in  part  of 
payment,  or  that  some  Note  or  Memorandum  in  writeing 
of  the  said  bargaine  be  made  and  signed  by  the  partyes 
to  be  charged  by  such  Contract  or  their  Agents  thereunto 
lawfully  authorized. 

^^TT  Akd  bee  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority 
rs  1  ft  1  ^^^said  That  the  day  of  the  moneth  and 
'•^  jfeare  of  the  Jlnrollment  of  the  Recognizances 
shaU  be  sett  downe  in  the  Margent  of  the  Roll  where  the 
said  Recognizances  are  enrolled,  and  that  from  and  after 
the  said  fower  and  twentyeth  day  of  June  noe  Recog- 
nizance shall  binde  any  Lands  Tenements  or  Heredita- 

i<*iiiia"0.  (omitted.) 
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menta  in  the  hands  of  any  Porchasor  bona  fide  and  for 
valueable  consideration  but  from  the  time  of  such  Enroll- 
ment, Any  Law  Usage  or  Course  of  any  Court  to  the 
contrary  in  any  wise  notwithstanding. 

^"^ JJ J  Akd  for  prevention  of  fraudulent  Practices 
rs  191  ^^  setting  up  Nuncupative  Wills  which 
'^  have  beene  the  occasion  of  much  Perjury 
[2]  Bee  it  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid  That  from 
and  after  the  aforesaid  fower  and  twentyeth  day  of  June 
noe  Nuncupative  Will  shall  be  good  where  Qie  Estate 
thereby  bequeathed  shall  exceede  the  value  of  thirty 
pounds  that  is  not  proved  by  the  Oathes  of  three  Wit- 
nesses (at  the  least)  that  were  present  at  the  makeing 
thereof,  [3]  nor  unlesse  it  be  proved  that  the  Testator  at 
the  time  of  pronounceing  the  same  did  bid  the  persons 
present  or  some  of  them  beare  wittnesse  that  such  was 
his  Will  or  to  that  effect,  [4]  nor  unlesse  such  Nuncupa- 
tive Will  were  made  in  the  time  of  the  last  sicknesse  of 
the  deceased  and  in  the  House  of  his  or  her  habitation  or 
dwelling  or  where  he  or  she  hath  beene  resident  for  the 
space  of  ten  dayes  or  more  next  before  the  makeing  of 
such  Will  except  where  such  person  was  surprized  or 
taken  sick  being  from  his  owne  home  and  dyed  before  he 
returned  to  the  place  of  his  or  her  dwelling. 

^J^  And  bee  it  further  enacted  That  after  six 
rs      301     ^onethes  passed  after  the  speaking  of  the 

pretended  Testamentary  words  noe  Testimony 
shall  be  received  to  prove  any  Will  Nuncupative  except 
the  said  Testimony  or  the  substance  thereof  were  com-' 
mitted  to  writeing  within  six  dayes  after  the  makeing  of 
the  said  Will. 


Akd  bee  it  farther  enacted  That  noe  Letters 
PR  91 1  Testamentary  or  Probate  of  any  Nuncupative 
^  Will  shall  passe  the  Seale  of  any  Court  till 

fowerteene  dayes  at  the  least  after  the  decease  of  the 
Testator  be  fuUy  expired,  [2]  Nor  shall  any  Nuncui)ative 
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Will  be  at  any  time  received  to  be  proved  unlesse  Pro- 
cease  have  first  issued  to  call  in  the  Widow  or  next  of 
kindred  to  the  deceased  to  the  end  they  may  contest  the 
same  if  they  please. 

XXI  '^^^^^  ^^  ^*  farther  enacted  That  noe  Will  in 
rs     S2 1       writeing  concenxing  any  Goods  or  ChatteUs  or 

Personall  Estate  shall  be  repealed  nor  shall 
any  Clanse  Devise  or  Bequest  therein-  be  altered  or 
changed  by  any  Words  or  Will  by  word  of  mouth  onely 
except  the  same  be  in  the  life  of  the  Test^ttor  committed 
to  writeing  and  after  the  writeing  thereof  read  unto  the 
Testator  and  allowed  by  him  and  proved  to  be  soe  done 
by  three  Wittnesses  at  the  least. 

J^  J  J  J  Pbovtded  alwayes  That  notwithstanding  this 
rn  QQ ,  Act  any  Soldier  being  in  actuall  Military 
.  Service  or  any  Marriner  or  Seaman  being  at 
Sea  may  dispose  of  his  Moveables,  Wages  and  Personall 
Estate  as  he  or  they  might  have  done  before  the  makeing 
of  this  Act. 

J^^J JT  Ai^D  it  is  hereby  declared  That  nothing  in 
rs  ^1  *^®  ^^*  shall  extend  to  alter  or  change  the 
^  -■     Jurisdiction  or  Right  of  Probate  of  Wills 

concerning  Personal!  Estates  but  that  the  Prerogative 
Court  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  other 
Ecclesiasticall  Courts  and  other  Courts,  haveing  Right  to 
the  Probate  of  such  Wills  shall  retaine  the  same  Right 
and  Power  as  they  had  before  in  every  respect  subject 
neverthelesse  to  the  Rules  and  Directions  of  this  Act. 

Y YTV  Akd  for  the  explaining  one  Act  of  this 
rSfln  9K 1  P'^^sent  Parlyament  intituled  An  Act  for  the 
'^  better  setieing  of  Intestates  Estates  Bee  it* 
declared  by  the  authority  aforesaid  That  neither  the  said 
Act  nor  any  thing  therein  contained  shall  be  construed  to 
eJrtend  to  the  Estates  of  Feme-Coverts  that  shall  dye  Intes- 
tate, but  that  their  Husbands  may  demand  and  have 
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Administration  of  their  Rights  Credits  and  other  Personal! 
Estates  and  recover  and  enjoy  the  same  as  they  might 
have  done  before  the  makeing  of  the  said  Act.^ 

'  The  foregoing  is  an  exact  tianscript  of  the  text  of  the  statute,  with  the 
orthography  and  punctuation  of  the  original  preserved,  as  contained  on 
pages  839,  840,  841  and  842  of  the  fifth  volume  of  the  "  SUtutes  of  the 
Realm/'  folio,  published  in  London  in  the  year  1819,  **  printed  by  command 
of  His  Majesty,  King  George  the  Third,  in  pursuance  of  an  address  of  the 
House  of  Commons  of  Great  Britain/*  In  the  printed  volume  the  Roman 
numerals,  designating  the  sections,  are  contained  in  the  outer  margin,  and 
under  each  is  a  short  sentence,  containing  an  abstract  of  the  contents  of 
each  section  so  designated.  We  have  omitted  these  sentences,  and  added  in 
brackets  the  numbers  of  the  sections,  as  we  find  them  in  the  unauthorized 
editions  of  the  English  statutes,  and  in  the  copies  of  the  statute  of  frauds, 
contained  in  various  text-books;  and  we  have  also  designated  the  different 
clauses  of  several  sections  by  Arabic  numerals  in  brackets,  to  make  them 
correspond  with  similar  divisions  in  those  editions.  In  all  these  respects  the 
unauthorized  editions  of  the  statute  are  exactly  alike ;  and  the  different 
sections  are  cited  according  to  this  numeration  in  the  text-books  and 
reported  cases;  but  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  thirteenth  section,  according 
to  the  official  copy,  is  divided  by  the  unauthorized  publications  into  two 
sections,  in  consequence  of  which  the  numbers  of  the  subsequent  sections 
do  not  correspond  with  those  of  the  official  edition ;  the  seventeenth  sec- 
tion, of  which  we  shall  treat  largely  in  the  second  volume,  being  in  reality 
the  sixteenth  of  the  official  copy.  Doubtless  this  distribution  of  the  statute 
into  sections  was  made  in  some  copy  published  shortly  after  it  was  passed, 
which  has  been  followed  ever  since;  but  we  are  not  able  to  trace  its 
origin.  The  cases  decided  soon  after  the  passage  of  the  statute  of  frauds, 
generally  refer  to  its  clauses  by  stating  their  substance,  without  reference  to 
the  numbers  of  the  sections ;  and  the  earliest  case  which  we  have  noticed 
where  any  section  subsequent  to  the  twelfth  is  referred  to  by  its  number, 
is  Colt  vs.  Nettervill,  2*  Peere  Williams,  305,  A.  D.  1726,  which  speaks  of 
the  seventeenth  section,  meaning  thereby  the  one  known  to  us  by  that 
number.  The  South  Carolina  provincial  statute  of  1712,  mentioned 
hereafter  as  the  enactment  whereby  the  statute  of  frauds  is  now  in  force 
in  that  State,  adopts  ''the  several  statutes,  and  the  several  paragraphs, 
and  sections  or  numbers  of  the  paragrapns  of  the  several  statutes  of  the 
Kingdom  of  England/*  thereafter  contained  in  the  enactment,  "as  the 
same  are  distinguished  and  divided  into  paragraphs  and  sections  or  numbers, 
by  Joseph  Keble,  of  Gray*8  Inn,  Esq.,  in  his  statutes  at  large  from  Magna 
Charta  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  King  Charles  the  2d,"  and  the  statute  of 
29  Charles  2d,  chapter  3,  is  inserted  at  length,  with  the  sections  numbered 
and  divided  into  paragraphs,  as  is  now  customary.  It  is  quits  probable  thut 
the  present  numeration  derives  its  origin  from  that  book. 
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EXTRACTS  PIJDM 

''LORD  TENTERDEFS  ACr 

[9  Geo.  4,  chap.  14.    ICay  9, 1838.] 


"  An  Act  for  rendering  a  written  memorandum 
necessary  to  the  validity  of  certain  promises 
and  engagements," 

Sec.  6.  That  no  action  shall  be  brought  whereby  to 
charge  any  person  upon  or  by  reason  of  any  representa- 
tion or  assurance  made  or  given  concerning  or  relating  to 
the  character,  conduct,  credit,  ability,  trade  or  dealings 
of  any  other  person,  to  the  intent  or  purpose  that  such 
other  person  may  obtain  credit,  money,  or  goods  upon,* 
tmless  such  representation  or  assurance  be  made  in 
writing,  signed  by  the  party  to  be  charged  therewith. 

Sec.  7.  And  whereas  by  an  Act  passed  in  England  in 
the  twenty-ninth  year  of  the  reign  of  king  Charles  the 
second,  intituled  "An  Act  for  the  Prevention  of  Frauds 
and  Perjuries,"  it  is  among  other  things  enacted,  that 
from  and  after  the  24th  day  of  June,  1677,  no  contract  for 
the  sale  of  any  goods,  wares,  and  merchandises,  for  thia 
price  of  ten  pounds  sterling  or  upwards,  shall  be  allowed 
to  be  good,  except  the  buyer  shall  accept  part  of  the 
goods  so  sold  and  actually  receive  the  same,  or  give 
something  in  tamest  to  bind  the  bargain,  or  in  part  of 
payment,  or  that  some  note  or  memorandum  in  writing 
of  the  said  bargain  be  made  and  signed  by  the  parties  to 
be  charged  by  such  contract,  or  their  agents  thereunto 
lawfully  authorised ;  And  whereas  a  similar  enactment  is 
contained  in  an  Act  passed  in  Ireland  in  the  seventh  year 

^  So  on  the  original  roll  of  pcirliament :  probably  a  mistake  for  *  therenpon.'  See  the 
oUervations  of  Parke  B.  and  Lord  Abinger,  C.  B  ,  Lyde  vs.  Barnard,  1  M.  &  W.  115. 
^oU  to  CkUty^M  Statuttt, 
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of  the  reign  of  king  William  the  third :  And  whereas. it 
has  been  held,  that  the  said  recited  enactments  do  not 
extend  to  certain  executory  contracts  for  the  sale  of  goods, 
which  nevertheless  are  within  the  mischief  thereby 
intended  to  be  remedied ;  and  it  is  expedient  to  extend 
the  said  enactments  to  such  executory  contracts ;  Be  it 
ENACTED,  That  the  said  enactment  shall  extend  to  all  con- 
tracts for  the  sale  of  goods  of  the  value  of  ten  pounds 
sterling  and  upwards,  notwithstanding  the  goods  may  be 
intended  to  be  delivered  at  some  fature  time,  or  may  not 
at  the  time  of  such  contract  be  actually  made,  procured, 
or  provided,  or  fit  or  ready  for  delivery,  or  some  act  may 
be  requisite  for  the  making  or  completing  thereof,  or  ren- 
dering the  same  fit  for  delivery. 

Sec.  8.  That  no  memorandum  or  other  writing  made 
necessary  by  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  to  be  an  agreement 
within  the  meaning  of  any  statute  relating  to  Hie  duties 
of  stamps. 

Sec.  9.  That  nothing  in  this  Act  contained  shall  extend 
to  Scotland. 
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1 


EXTBACTS    FROM 

"THE  MERCMTILE  LAW  AMEeMENT  ACT." 

[19  and  20  Vict,  chap.  97.    Jnlj  29, 1856.]  . 


"  An  Act  to  amend  the  Laws  of  England  and 
Ireland  affecting  Trade  and  Commerce." 

Sec.  3.  No  special  promise  to  be  made  by  any  person 
after  the  passing  of  this  Act  to  answer  for  the  debt, 
default,  or  miscaariage  of  another  person,  being  in  writing, 
and  signed  by  the  party  to  be  charged  therewith,  or  some 
other  person  by  him  thereunto  lawfully  authorised,  shall 
i  be  deemed  invalid  to  support  an  action,  suit,  or  other 
proceeding,  to  charge  the  person  by  whom  such  promise 
shall  have  been  made,  by  reason  only  that  the  considera- 
tion for  snch  promise  does  not  appear  in  writing,  or  by 
necessary  Inference  from  a  written  document. 

Sec.  4.  No  promise  to  answer  for  the  debt,  default  or 
miscarriage  of  another,  made  to  a  firm  consisting  of  two 
or  more  persons,  or  to  a  single  person  trading  under  the 
name  of  a  firm,  and  no  promise  to  answer  for  the  debt, 
defeult  or  miscarriage  of  a  firm  consisting  of  two  or  more 
persons,  or  of  a  single  person  trading  under  the  name  of 
a  finn,  shall  be  binding  on  the  person  making  such  prom- 
ise in  respect  of  anything  done  or  omitted  to  be  done  after 
a  change  shall  have  taken  place  in  any  one  or  more  of  the 
persons  constituting  the  firm,  or  in  the  person  trading 
under  the  name  of  a  firm,  unless  the  intention  of  the  par- 
ties, that  such  promise  shall  continue  to  be  binding  not- 
withstanding such  change,  shall  appear  either  by  express 
stipulation  or  by  necessary  implication  from  the  nature 
of  the  firm  or  otherwise. 


Sec.  13.  In  reference  to  the  provisions  of  the  Acts  of  the 
ninth  year  of  the  reign  of  King  George  the  fourth,  chapter 
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fourteen,  Bections  one  and  eight,  and  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  years  of  the  reign  of  her  present  majesty, 
chapter  one  hundred  and  thirteen,  sections  tweniy-fonr 
and  twenty-seven,  an  acknowledgment  or  promise  made 
or  contained  by  or  in  a  writing  signed  by  an  ngent  of  the 
party  chargeable  thereby,  duly  authorised  to  make  such 
acknowledgment  or  promise,  shall  have  the  same  effect  as 
if  such  writing  had  been  signed  by  such  party  himselL 
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AMEMCM  STATUTES. 


AT.AT^AMA 

Beriied  CodA  of  1867.    Pazt  3,  TiUe  8,  chapter  4. 

Sec  1862.  In  the  following  cases,  eyery  agreement  is  yoid,  unless 
snch  agreement,  or  some  note  or  memorandum  thereof,  expressing 
the  consideration,  is  in  writing,  and  subscribed  by  the  party  to  be 
charged  therewith  or  some  other  person  by  him  thereunto  lawfully 
authorized  in  writing. 

1.  Eyery  agreement,  which,  by  its  terms,  is  not  to  be  performed 
▼ithin  one  year  from  the  making  thereof. 

2.  Eyery  special  promise,  by  an  executor  or  administrator,  to 
answer  damages  out  of  his  own  estate. 

3.  Eyery  specif  promise  to  answer  for  the  debt,  de&ult,  or 
miscarriage  of  another. 

4  Eyery  agreement,  promise,  or  undertaking,  made  upon  con- 
sideration of  marriage,  except  mutual  promises  to  marry. 

5.  [Related  to  agreements  for  the  sale  of  goods,  ftc,  exceeding 
•200;  repealed  Noy.  7, 1862.] 

6.  Eyery  contract  for  the  sale  of  lands,  tenements,  or  heredita- 
ments, or  of  any  interest  therein,  except  leases  for  a  term  not 
longer  than  one  year,  unless  the  purchase  money,  or  a  portion 
thereof,  be  paid,  and  the  purchaser  be  put  into  possession  of  the 
land  by  the  seller. 

Sec.  1863.  When  goods,  or  tjiings  in  action  are  sold,  or  lands, 
tenements,  or  hereditaments  sold  or  leased  at  public  auction,  and 
the  auctioneer,  his  clerk,  or  agent,  makes  a  memorandum  of  the 
property,  and  price  thereof  at  which  it  is  sold  or  leased,  the  terms 
of  sale,  the  name  of  the  purchaser  or  lessee,  and  the  name  of  the 
person  on  whose  account  the  sale  or  lease  is  made,  such  memo- 
landum  is  a  note  of  the  contract  within  the  meaning  of  thepre- 
ceding  section. 

Sec.  1864.  No  action  can  be  maintained  to  charge  any  person, 
by  reason  of  any  representation  or  assurance  made,  concerning 
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the  character,  conduct,  ability,  trade  or  dealings  of  any  other 
person,  when  such  action  is  brought  by  the  person  to  whom  such 
representation  or  assurance  was  made,  unless  the  same  is  in 
writing,  signed  by  the  party  sought  to  be  charged. 

AEKANSAS. 

Qould's  Digest,  1858.    Chapter  7i. 

Sec.  1.  No  action  shall  be  brought,  firsts  to  charge  any  executor 
or  administarator,  upon  any  special  promiBe,  to  answer  for  any  debt 
or  dan^age  out  of  his  own  estate ;  second,  to  charge  any  person 
upon  any  special  promise  to  answer  for  the  debt,  defSault,  or  mis- 
carriage of  another ;  third,  to  charge  any  person  upon  an  agree- 
ment made  in  consideration  of  marriage ;  fourth,  to  charge  any 
person  upon  any  contract  for  the  sale  of  lands,  tenements,  or 
hereditaments,  or  any  interest  in  or  concerning  them;  fifth, 
to  charge  any  person  upon  any  lease  of  lands,  tenements,  or 
hereditaments,  for  a  longer  term  than  one  year ;  sixth,  to  charge 
any  person,  upon  any  contract^  promise,  or  agreement,  that  is  not 
to  be  performed  within  one  year  from  the  making  thereof;  unless 
the  agreement,  promise,  or  contract,  upon  which  such  action  shall 
be  brought,  or  some  memorandum  or  note  thereof  shall  be  made 
in  writing,  and  signed  by  the  party  to  be  charged  therewith,  or 
signed  by  some  other  person  by  hmi  thereunto  properly  authorized. 

Sec.  2.  No  contract  for  the  sale  of  goods,  wares,  and  merchan- 
dise, for  the  price  6f  thirty  dollars,  or  upwards,  shall  be  binding 
on  the  parties,  unless  first,  there  be  some  note  or  memorandum 
signlBd  by  the  party  to  be  charged ;  or,  second,  the  purchaser  shall 
accept  part  of  the  goods  so  sold,  ^nd  actually  receive  the  same ; 
or,  third,  shall  give  something  in  earnest  to  bind  the  bargain,  or 
in  part  payment  thereofl 

CALIFORNIA. 

mttel's  General  Lhwb,  1865.    [Act  of  April  10,  I860.] 

3152.  Every  contract  for  the  leasing  for  a  longer  period  than 
one  year  or  for  the  sale  of  any  lands,  or  any  interest  in  lands,  shall 
be  Yoid,  unless  the  contract,  or  some  note  or  memorandum  thereof, 
expressing  the  consideration,  be  in  writing,  and  be  subscribed  by 
the  party  to  whom  the  leaae  or  sale  is  to  be  made. 
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3153.  Erery  instrument  required  to  be  subscribed  by  any  person, 
under  the  last  preceding  section,  may  be  subscribed  by  the  agent 
of  such  party,  lawfully  authorized. 

3154.  Nothing  contained  in  this  chapter  shall  be  construed  to 
abridge  the  powers  of  courts  to  compel  the  specific  performance 
of  agreements,  in  cases  of  part  performance  of  such  agreements* 

3156.  In  the  following  cases,  every  agreement  shall  be  yoid,  unless 
snch  agreement,  or  some  note  or  memorandum  thereof,  expressing 
the  consideration,  be  in  writing,  and  subscribed  by  the  party  charged 
therewith :  first,  every  agreement  that  by  the  terms  is  not  to  be  per- 
formed within  one  year  from  the  making  thereof;  second,  every 
special  promise  to  answer  for  the  debt,  default,  or  miscarriage  of 
another;  third,  every  agreement,  promise,  or  undertaking,  made 
upon  consideration  of  marriage,  except  mutual  promises  to  marry. 

3157.  Every  contract  for  the  sale  of  any  goods,  chattels,  or 
things  in  action,  for  the  price  of  two  hundred  dollars  or  over, 
shall  be  void,  unless,  first,  a  note  or  memorandum  of  such  contract 
be  made  in  writing,  and  be  subscribed  by  the  parties  to  be  charged 
therewith ;  or,  second,  unless  the  buyer  shall  accept  and  receive 
part  of  such  goods,  or  the  evidences,  or  some  «f  them,  of  such 
things  in  action;  or,  third,  unless  the  buyer  shall  at  the  time  pay 
some  part  of  the  purchase-money. 

3158.  Whenever  any  goods  shall  be  sold  at  auction,  and  the 
auctioneer  shall,  at  the  time  of  sale,  enter  in  a  sale-book  a  memo- 
randum, specifying  the  nature  and  price  of  the  property  sold,  the 
terms  of  the  sale,  the  name  of  the  purchaser  and  the  name  of  the 
person  on  whose  account  the  sale  is  made;  such  memorandum 
shall  be  deemed  a  note  of  the  contract  of  sale  within  the  meaning 
of  the  last  section. 

3163.  Every  instrument  required  by  any  of  the  provisions  of 
this  chapter  to  be  subscribed  by  any  party  may  be  subscribed  by 
the  lawful  agent  of  such  party. 

[Act  of  May  1, 1861.] 
5913.  No  executor  or  administrator  shall  be  chargeable  upon  any 
Wfedsi  promise  to  answer  damages,  or  to  pay  the  debts  of  the  tes- 
tator or  intestate  out  of  his  own  estate,  unless  the  agreement  for 
that  purpose,  or  some  memorandum  or  note  thereof,  is  in  writing, 
and  signed  by  such  executor  or  administrator,  or  by  some  other 
person  by  him  thereunto  specially  authorized. 
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CONNECTIGUT. 

General  SUtutes,  1866.    Title  25. 

Sec.  1.  That  for  the  prevention  of  many  fraudulent  practices 
which  are  commonly  endeayored  to  be  upheld  by  perjury,  and 
subornation  of  perjury,  no  suit  in  law  or  equity  shall  be  brought 
'  or  maintained  upon  any  contract  or  agreement,  whereby  to  charge 
any  executor  or  administrator,  upon  special  promise,  to  answer 
damages  out  of  his  own  estate ;  or  whereby  to  charge  the  defend- 
ant upon  any  special  promise,  to  answer  for  the  debt,  default,  or 
miscarriage  of  another  person ;  or  to  charge  any  person  upon  any 
agreement  made  upon  consideration  of  marriage;  or  upon  any 
contract  for  the  sale  of  lands,  tenements,  or  hereditaments,  or  any 
interest  in  or  concerning  them ;  or  upon  any  agreement  that  is 
not  to  be  performed  within  the  space  of  one  year  from  the  making 
thereof;  unless  the  contract  of  agreement  upon  which  such  action 
shall  be  brought,  or  some  memorandum  or  note  thereof,  shall 
be  made  in  writing,  and  signed  by  the  party  to  be  charged  there- 
with, or  by  some  other  person  thereunto  by  him  lawfully  author- 
ized, but  all  parol  contracts  or  agreements,  made  for  the  hiring  or 
leasing  of  any  lands  or  tenements  or  of  any  interest  therein,  for 
the  term  of  only  one  year,  or  for  any  less  time  than  one  year,  in 
pursuance  of  which  the  leased  premises  hare  been,  or  shall  be, 
actually  occupied  by  the  lessee,  or  by  any  person  claiming  under 
him,  during  any  portion  of  the  period  covered  by  such  contract 
or  agreement  shall  be  as  valid  and  effectual  as  if  the  same  were  in 
writing,  and  signed  by  the  parties  thereto,  and  nothing  herein 
shall  be  so  construed  as  to  prevent  an  action  being  brought  or 
sustained  thereon. 

Sec.  2.  No  contract  for  the  sale  of  any  goods,  wares,  or  mer- 
chandise, for  the  price  of  thirty-five  dollars  or  upwards,  shall  be 
allowed  to  be  good,  unless  the  buyer  shall  accept  part  of  the  goods 
so  sold,  and.  actually  receive  the  same,  or  give  something  in 
earnest  to  bind  the  bargain,  or  in  part  payment,  or  unless  some 
note  or  memorandum,  in  writing,  of  the  said  bargain,  shall  be 
made  and  signed  by  the  parties  to  be  charged  by  such  contract,  or 
by  their  ^ents,  thereunto  lawfully  authorized. 
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DELAWARE. 

BeriMd  StatntM  of  1853.    ChApier  68. 

See.  5.  All  promifles  and  aastunptionsy  whereby  any  person  shall 
undertake  to  answer  or  pay  for  the  de&ult,  debt,  or  miscarriage 
of  another,  any  sum  nnder  fiye  dollars,  being  proved  by  the  oath 
or  affirmation  of  the  persons  to  whom  snch  promise  and^  assump- 
tion shall  be  made,  are  good  and  available  in  law  to  charge  the 
party  making  such  promise  or  assumption. 

Sec.  6.  No  action  shall  be  brought,  whereby  to  charge  any 
executor  or  administrator,  upon  any  special  promise  to  answer 
damages  out  of  his  own  estate,  or  whereby  to  charge  any  defend- 
ant, upon  any  special  promise,  to  answer  for  the  debt,  default,  or 
miscarriage  of  another  person,  of  the  yalue  of  five  dollars,  and 
not  exceeding  twenty  dollars,  unless  such  promise  and  assumption 
diaQ  be  proyed  by  the  oath,  or  affirmation,  of  one  credible  wit- 
ness, or  some  memorandum,  or  note  in  writing,  shall  be  signed  by 
the  party  to  be  charged  therewith. 

Sec.  7.  .No  action  shall  be  brought  whereby  to  charge  any 
person  upon  any  agreement  made  upon  consideration  of  marriage, 
or  upon  any  contract  or  sale  of  lands,  tenements,  or  heredita- 
ments, or  any  interest  in,  or  concerning  them,  or  upon  any  agree- 
ment that  is  not  to  be  performed  within  the  space  of  one  year 
from  the  making  thereof,  or  to  charge  any  person  whereby  to 
answer  for  the  debt,  de&ult,  or  miscarriage,  of  another,  in  any 
sum  of  the  yalue  of  twenty-flye  dollars  and  upwards,  unless  the 
same  shall  be  reduced  to  writing,  or  some  memorandum  or  note 
thereof  shall  be  signed  by  the  party  to  be  charged  therewith,  or 
solne  other  person  thereunto  by  him  lawfully  authorized ;  except 
for  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  sold  and  delivered,  and  other 
matters  which  are  properly  chargeable  in  an  account,  in  which 
case  the  oath  or  affirmation  of  the  plaintiff,  together  with  a  book 
regularly  and  fairly  kept,  shall  be  allowed  to  be  giyen  in  evidence, 
in  order  to  charge  the  defendant  with  the  sums  therein  contained. 
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FLORIDA. 

Thompson'B  Digest,  1847.    Second  Division.    Title  4,  chap.  8,  page  217. 

Sec.  1.  No  action  shall  be  brought  whereby  to  charge  any 
executor  or  administrator  upon  any  special  promise  to  answer,  or 
pay  any  debt  or  damages  out  of  his  own  estate,  or  whereby  to 
charge  the  defendant  upon  any  special  promise  to  answer  for  the 
debt,  default,  or  miscarriage  of  another  person,  or  to  charge  any 
person  upon  any  agreement  made  upon  consideration  of  marriage, 
or  upon  any  contract  for  the  sale  of  lands,  tenements,  or  heredita- 
ments, or  of  any  uncertain  interest  in,  or  concerning  them,  or  for 
any  lease  thereof  for  a  longer  term  than  one  year,  or  upon  any 
agreement  that  is  not  to  be  performed  within  one  year  from  the 
making  thereof,  unless  the  agreement  or  promise  upon  which  such 
action  shall  be  brought,  or  some  note  or  memorandum  thereof, 
shall  be  in  writing  and  signed  by  the  party  to  be  charged  there- 
with, or  by  some  other  person  by  him  thereunto  lawfully 
authorized. 

Sec.  2.  No  contract  for  the  sale  of  any  personal  property,  goods, 
wares,  or  merchandise,  shall  be  good,  unless  the  buyer  shall  accept 
the  goods  or  part  of  them  so  sold,  and  actually  receive  the  same, 
or  give  something  in  earnest  to  bind  the  bargain,  or  in  part  pay- 
ment, or  some  note  or  memorandum  in  writing  of  the  said  bargain 
or  contract  be  made,  and  signed  by  the  parties  to  be  charged  by- 
such  contract,  or  their  agents  thereunto  lawfully  authorized. 

GEORGIA. 

Irwin's  Code,  1867.    (Adopted  1860.) 

Sec.  1940.  To  make  the  following  obligations  binding  on  the 
promiser  the  promise  must  be  in  writing,  signed  by  the  party  to 
be  charged  therewith,  or  some  person  by  him  lawfully  authorized, 
viz.: 

1.  A  promise  by  an  executor,  administrator^  guardian,  or  trustee 
to  answer  damages  out  of  his  own  estate. 

2.  A  promise  to  answer  for  the  debt,  de&ult,  or  miscarriage  of 
another. 

3.  Any  agreement  made  upon  consideration  of  marriage,  except 
marriage  articles  as  herein  before  provided. 
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4.  Any  confcract  for  sale  of  lands^  or  any  interest  in^  or  concern- 
ing them.     • 

5.  Any  agreement  (except  contracts  with  oyerseers)  that  is  not 
to  be  performed  within  one  year  firom  the  making  thereo£ 

6.  Any  promise  to  reviye  a  debt  barred  by  the  acts  of  limita- 
tion. 

7.  Any  contract  for  the  sale  of  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise 
in  existence,  or  not  in  esse,  to  the  amount  of  fifty  dollars  or  more, 
except  the  buyer  shall  accept  part  of  the  goods  sold  and  actually 
receive  the  same,  or  give  something  in  earnest  to  bind  the  bargain-, 
or  in  part  payment.  * 

Sec  1941.  The  foregoing  section  does  not  extend  to  the  following 
cases  Tiz.: 

1.  When  the  contract  has  been  fully  executed. 

2.  Where  ^there  has  been  performance  on  one  side,  accepted  by 
the  other  in  accordance  with  the  contract. 

3.  Where  there  has  been  such  part  performance  of  the  contract 
as  would  render  it  a  fraud  of  the  party  refusing  to  comply  if  the 
Court  did  not  compel  a  performance. 

nuNois. 

Scttfees,  Treat  and  BlackweU's  Sfat&tes,  1858.    Vol.  1^  pp.  641, 543. 

[From  R.  S.,  1845,  eh.  44^] 

Sec.  1.  No  action  shall  be  brought,  whereby  to  charge  any 
executor  or  administrator,  upon  any  special  promise,  to  answer 
any  debt  or  damages  out  of  his  own  estate,  or  whereby  to  charge 
the  defendant,  upon  any  special  promise,  to  answer  for  the  debt, 
default,  or  miscarriage  pf  another  person;  or  to  charge  any  person 
upon  any  agreement  made  upon  consideration  of  marriage,  or  upon '. 
any  contract  for  the  sale  of  lands,  tenements,  or  hereditaments, 
or  any  interest  m  or  concerning  them>  for  a  longer  term  than  one 
year;  or  upon  any  agreement  that  is  not  to  be  performed  within 
the  space  of  one  year  from  the  making  thereof,  unless  the  promise 
or  agreement  upon  which  such  action  shall  be  brought,  or  some 
note  or  memorandum  thereof,  shall  be  in  writing,  and  signed  by 
the  party  to  be  charged  therewith,  or  some  other  person  thereunto 
by  him  lawfully  authorized. 

6 
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INDIANA. 

G*Tin  and  Hozd'i  edIUcm  of  the  Statutes,  1803.    VciL  1,  pp.  840, 8S1. 

[Act  of  Jane  9, 1862.] 

Sea  1.  No  action  ahall  be  brought  in  any  of  the  following 
cases: 

1.  To  charge  an  executor  or  administrator^  upon  any  special 
promise,  to  answer  damages  out  of  his  own  estate;  or, 

2.  To  charge  any  person,  upon  any  special  promise,  to  answer 
for  the  debt,  default  or  miscarriage  of  another;  or, 

3.  To  charge  any  person,  upon  any  agreement  or  promise  made 
in  consideration  of  marriage ;  or, 

4.  Upon  any  contract  for  the  sale  of  lands ;  or, 

5.  Upon  any  agreement  that  is  not  to  be  performed  within  one 
year  from  the  making  thereof;  unless  the  promise,  contract  or 
agreement^  upon  which  such  action  shall  be  brought,  or  some 
memorandum  or  note  thereof,  shall  be  in  writing  and  signed  by 
the  party  to  be  charged  therewith,  or  by  some  person  thereunto 
by  him  lawfully  authorized ;  excepting,  however,  leases  not  exceed- 
ing the  term  of  three  years. 

I^ec.  2.  The  consideration  of  any  such  promise,  oontract,  or 
agreement,  need  not  be  set  forth  in  such  writing,  but  may  be 
proved.  . 

Sec.  5.  Nothing  contained  in  any  statute  of  this  state  shall  be 
construed  to  abridge  the  powers  of  courts  to  compel  the  specifio 
performance  of  agreements  in  cases  of  part  performance  of  such 
agreements. 

Sec.  6.  No  action  shall  be  maintained,  to  charge  any  person  by 
reason  of  any  representation  made  concerning  the  character,  con- 
duct, credit,  ability,  trade  or  dealings  of  any  other  person,  unless 
such  representation  })o  made  in  writing,  and  signed  by  the  party 
to  be  charged  thereby,  or  by  some  person  thereunto  by  him  legally 
authorized. 

Sec.  7.  No  contract  for  the  sale  of  any  goods  for  the  price  of 
fifty  dollars  or  more  shall  be  valid,  unless  the  purchaser  shall 
receive  part  of  such  property,  or  shall  give  something  in  earnest 
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lx>  bind  the  bargain  or  in  part  payment^  or  unless  some  note  or 
memorandom  in  writing  of  the  bargain  be  made,  and  signed  by 
ihe  party  to  be  charged  thereby^  or  by  some  person  thereunto  by 
him  lawfully  authorized. 

IOWA. 

ReTuion  of  1800. 

Sec.  1824.  All  contracts  in  writing  hereafter  made  and  signed 
by  the  party  to  be  bound  or  his  authorized  agent  or  attorney 
shall  import  a  consideration  in  the  same  manner  as  sealed  instru- 
ments now  do. 

Sec.  4006.  Except  when  otherwise  specially  provided,  no  evi- 
dence of  any  of  the  contracts  enumerated  in  the  next  succeeding 
section  is  competent,  unless  it  be  in  writing,  and  signed  by  the 
party  charged  of  by  his  lawfully  authorized  agent 

Sec.  4007.  Such  contracts  embrace : 

L  Those  in  relation  to  the  sale  of  personal  property,  when  no 
part  of  the  property  is  delivered,  and  no  part  of  the  price  is  paid. 

2.  Those  made  in  consideration  of  marriage,  but  not  including 
promises  to  marry. 

3.  Those  wherein  one  person  promises  to  answer  for  the  debt, 
de&olt  or  miscarriage  of  another,  including  promises  by  execu- 
tors to  pay  the  debt  of  their  principals  from  their  own  estate. 

4.  Those  for  the  creation  or  transfer  of  any  interest  in  lands, 
except  leases  for  a  term  not  exceeding  one  year. 

5.  Those  that  are  not  to  be  performed  within  one  year  from  the 
making  thereof. 

Sec.  4008.  The  provision  of  the  first  subdivision  of  the  pre- 
ceding section  does  not  apply  when  the  article  of  personal  prop- 
erty sold  is  not  at  the  time  of  the  contract  owned  by  the  vendor 
and  ready  for  delivery,  but  labor,  skill,  or  money  are  necessarily 
to  be  expended  in  producing  or  procuring  the  same;  nor  do  those 
of  the  fourth  subdivision  of  said  section  apply  where  the  pur- 
chase-money or  any  portion  thereof  has  been  received  by  the 
vendor,  or  when  the  vendee,  with  the  actual  or  implied  consent  of 
the  vendor,  has  taken  and  held  possession  thereof  under  and  by 
Ti'rtaeof  the  contract,  or  when  there  is  any  other  circumstance 
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which  by  the  law  heretofore  in  force  would  have  taken  a  caae  out 
of  the  Statute  of  Frauds. 

Sec.  4009.  The  aboye  reguLitionSy  relating  merely  to  the  proof 
of  contracts^  do  not  prevent  the  enforcement  of  those  which  are 
not  denied  in  the  pleadings,  unless  in  cases  where  the  contract  is 
sought  to  be  enforced,  or  damages  to  be  recovered  for  the  breach 
thereof,  against  some  person  other  than  hkn  who  made  it. 

Sec.  4010.  Nothing  in  the  above  provisions  shall  prevent  the 
party  himself,  against  whom  the  unwritten  contract  is  sought  to 
be  enforced,  from  being  called  as  a  witness  by  the  opposite  party, 
nor  his  oral  testimony  from  being  evidence. 


KANSAS. 

Genenl  Statutes  of  1868.    Chapter  48. 

Sec.  6.  No  action  shall  be  brought  whereby  to  charge  a  party, 
upon  any  special  promise,  to  answer  for  the  debt,  de&ult,  or  mis- 
carriage of  another  person,  or  to  charge  any  executor  or  adminis- 
trator upon  any  special  promise  to  answer  damages  out  of  his 
own  estate,  or  to  charge  any  person  upon  any  agreement  made 
upon  consideration  of  marriage,  or  upon  any  contract  for  the  sale 
pf  lands,  tenements  or  hereditaments,  or  any  interest  in  or  con- 
cerning them,  or  upon  any  agreement  that  is  not  to  be  performed 
within  the  space  of  one  year  fi*om  the  making  thereof,  unless  the 
agreement  upon  which  such  action  shall  be  brought,  or  some 
memorandum  or  note  thereof,  shall  be  in  writing,  and  signed  by 
the  party  to  be  charged  therewith,  or  some  other  person  thereunto 
by  him  or  her  lawfully  authorized. 


KENTUCKY. 

Revised  SUtates,  Stanton's  edition,  1859.    Chapter  22. 

Sec.  1.  No  action  shall  be  brought  to  charge  any  person, 

1.  For  a  representation  or  assurance  concerning  the  character, 
conduct,  credit,  ability,  trade,  or  dealings  of  another,  made  with 
intent  that  such  other  may  obtain  thereby  credit,  money,  or 
goods;  nor, 

2.  Upon  a  promise  to  pay  a  debt  contracted  during  infancy,  oi 
a  ratification  of  a  contract  or  promise  made  during  infancy;  nor. 
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3.  Upon  a  promise  as  personal  representatiye  to- answer  any 
debt  or  damage  out  of  his  own  estate;  nor^ 

4.  Upon  a  promise  to  answer  for  the  .debt,  de&nlt  or  misdoing 
of  another;  nor, 

5.  Upon  any  agreement  made  in  consideration  of  marriage, 
except  mntoal  promises  to  marry;  nor, 

6.  Upon  any  contract  for  the  sale  of  real  estate,  or  any  lease 
thereof  for  a  longer  term  than  one  year ;  nor, 

7.  Upon  any  agreement  which  is  not  to  be  performed  within 
one  year  from  the  making  thereof;  unless  the  promise,  contract, 
agreement,  representation,  assurance  or  ratification,  or  some  memo- 
randum or  note  thereof,  be  in  writing,  and  signed  at  the  close 
thereof  by  the  party  to  be  charged  therewith,  or  by  his  authorized 
agent  But  the  consideration  need  not  be  expressed  in.  the 
writing;  it  may  be  proved  when  necessary,  or  disproved,  by  parol 
or  other  evidence. 

Sec  2.  A  seal  or  scroll  shall  in  no  case  be  necessary  to  give 
effect  to  a  deed  or  other  writing,  but  a  signature  without  seal 
shall  have  the  same  efficacy  for  every  purpose  as  if  a  seal  were 
affixed  thereto;  and  .all  writings  so  executed  shall  stand  upon  the 
same  footing  with  sealed  writings,  having  the  same  force  and 
effect,  and  upon  which  the  same  actions  may  be  founded.  But 
this  section  shall  not  apply  to  an  assignment  by  indorsement  on  a 
bond,  note,  or  bill,  nor  shall  it  alter  any  law  requiring  the  state  or 
county  seal,  or  the  seal  of  a  court,  corporation,  or  notary,  to  any 
writing. 

LOUISIANA. 

Acta  of  1858.    No.  208. 

Sec  3.  Be  it  further  enacted,  etc.,  that  hereafter,  parol  evidence 
shall  not  be  received  to  prove  any  promise  to  pay  the  debt  of  a 
third  person ;  but  that  in  all  such  cases  the  promise  to  pay  shall 
be  proved  by  written  evidence,  signed  by  the  party  to  be  charged, 
or  by  his  specially  authorized  agent  or  attorney  in  fact 

CHvilGode. 

[Various  provisions  of  the  Civil  Code  relate  indirectly  to  some 
of  the  matters  provided  for  in  the  4th  and  17th  sections  of  the 
Statute  of  Frauds,  but  the  following  contain,  it  is  believed,  all 
the  provisions  relating  directly  thereto.] 
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Art  2308.. Every  matrimonial  agreement  must  be  made  by  an 
act  before  a  notary  and  two  witnesses. 

The  practice  of  marriage  agreement  under  priyate  signaturo  is 
abrogated. 

Art  2311.  The  most  ordinary  conyentions  in  marriage  con- 
tracts are  the  settlement  of  the  dowry,  and  the  yarions  donations 
which  the  husband  and  wife  may  make  to  each  other,  either 
reciprocally  or  the  one  to  the  other,  or  which  they  may  receiye 
firom  others,  in  consideration  of  the  marriage. 

Art.  2316.  Husband  and  wife  may,  by  their  marriage  contract, 
make  reciprocally  or  one  to  the  other,  or  receiye  firom  other  per- 
sons, in  consideration  of  their  marriage,  eyery  kind  of  donations, 
according  to  the  rules  and  under  the  modifications  prescribed  in 
the  title  of  donations  inter  yiyos  and  mortis  causa. 

Art  2265.  Eyery  transfer  of  immoyable  property  or  slayes 
must  be  in  writing;  but  if  a  yerbal  sale  or  other  disposition  of 
such  property  be  made,  it  shall  be  good  against  the  yendor,  as 
well  as  against  the  yendee  who  confesses  it  wiien  interrogated  on 
oath,  provided  actual  delivery  has  been  made  of  the  immoyable 
property  or  slaves  thus  sold. 

Art.  2415.  All  sales  of  immovable  property  or  slaves  shall  be 
made  by  authentic  act,  or  under  private  signature. 

All  yerbal  sale  of  any  of  these  things  shall  be  null,  as  well  for 
third  persons  as  for  the  contracting  parties  themselves,  and  the 
testimonial  proof  of  it  shall  not  be  admitted. 

Art.  2437.  A  promise  to  sell  amounts  to  a  sale,  when  there 
exists  a  reciprocal  consent  of  both  parties,  as  to  the  thing  and  the 
price  thereof^  but  to  have  its  effect,  either  between  the  contract- 
ing parties,  or  with  regard  to  other  persons,  the  promise  to  sell 
must  be  vested  with  the  same  formalities  as  are  above  prescribed 
in  articles  2414  and  2415  concerning  sales,  in  all  cases  where  the 
law  directs  that  the  sale  be  conunitted  to  writing. 
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MAINE. 

Berifled  Statuteg  of  1857.    Chapter  111. 
Soo.  1.  No  action  shall  be  maintained  in  any  of  the  following 


1.  To  charge  an  executor  or  administrator,  upon  any  special 
promise,  to  answer  damages  out  of  his  own  estate. 

2.  To  charge  any  person,  upon  any  special  promise,  to  answer 
for  the  debt,  default,  or  misdoings  of  another. 

3.  To  charge  any  person,  upon  an  agreement  made  in  consid- 
eration of  marriage. 

4  Upon  any  contract  for  the  sale  of  lands,  tenements,  or  here- 
ditaments, or  of  any  interest  in  or  concerning  them. 

5.  Upon  any  agreement  that  is  not  to  bo  performed  within  one 
year  finom  the  making  thereof. 

6.  Upon  any  contract  to  pay  a  debt  after  a  discharge  therefrom 
onder  the  bankrupt  laws  of  the  United  States,  or  assignment 
laws  of  this  state. 

Unless  the  promise,  contract,  or  agreement,  upon  which  such 
action  is  brought,  or  some  memorandum  or  note  thereof,  is  ir 
writing,  and  signed  by  the  party  to  be  charged  therewith,  or  by 
some  person  iihereunto  lawftilly  authorized. 

See.  2.  The  consideration  of  any  such  promise,  contract,  or 
agreement  need  not  bo  expressed  in  said  writing;  but  may  bo 
proyed  by  any  other  legal  evidence. 

Sec  4  No  action  shall  be  maintained,  to  charge  any  person  by 
reason  of  any  representation  or  assurance,  made  concerning  the 
character,  conduct,  credit,  ability,  trade,  or  dealings  of  another, 
imless  made  in  writing,  and  signed  by  the  party  to  be  charged 
Qiereby,  or  by  some  person  by  him  legally  authorized. 

Sec  5.  No  contract  for  the  sale  of  any  goods,  wares,  or  mer- 
chandise, for  thirty  dollars,  or  more,  shall  be  valid,  unless  the  pur- 
chaser accepts  and  receives  part  of  the  goods,  or  gives  something 
in  earnest  to  bind  the  bargain,  or  in  part  payment  thereof,  or 
iome  note  or  memorandum  thereof  is  made,  and  signed  by  the 
party  to  be  charged  thereby,  or  by  his  agent 
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MAKYLAND, 

•  [In  Sibley  v.  Williamfl,  3  Gill  and  JohnBon,  62,  A.  D.  1830,  the 
Court  of  Appeals  declared  that  ^'  It  has  always  been  understood  that 
the  judges  under  the  old  goyemment  laid  it  down  as  a  general  rule, 
that  all  statutes  for  the  administration  of  justice,  -whether  made 
before  or  after  the  charter ''  (1628),  **  so  far  as  they  were  applicable, 
should  be  adopted/'  A  clause  substantially  to  the  same  effect  was 
contained  in  the  third  article  of  the  Declaration  of  Bights  adopted 
in  1776,  ani  has  been  continued,  with  slight  yariations,  in  every 
subsequent  change  of  the  Constitution ;  and  accordingly,  all  the 
proyisions  of  29  Car,  II,  chap.  3,  haye  been  regarded  as  of  force 
within  the  proyince  and  the  state,  without  any  legislative  re-enact- 
ment. Sec  also,  Clayland's  Lessee  v.  Pearce,  1  Harris  &  McHenry, 
29,  A.  D.  1714.  The  existing  Constitution,  adopted  in  1868,  con- 
tains a  clause. (article  5,)  adopting  all  English  statutes  in  force 
on  the  4th  of  July,  1776,  which  are  locally  applicable,  and  which 
liaye  been  introduced,  used  and  practiced  by  the  courts,  subject  to 
the  action  of  the  legislature  of  the  state.] 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

Beyifled  Statates  of  1850.    Chapter  105. 

Sec.  1.  No  action  shall  be  brought  in  any  of  the  following 
cases,  that  is  to  say : 

1.  To  charge  an  executor,  administrator,  or  assignee,  under  any 
insolvent  law  of  this  commen wealth,  upon  a  special  promise,  to 
answer  damages  out  of  his  own  estate : 

2.  To  charge  a  person,  upon  a  special  promise,  to  answer  for  the 
debt,  default,  or  misdoings  of  another: 

3.  Upon  an  agreement  made  upon  consideration  of  marriage : 

4.  Upon  a  contract  for  the  sale  of  lands,  tenements,  or  heredita- 
ments, or  of  any  interest  in  or  concerning  them :  or, 

5.  Upon  an  agreement  that  is  not  to  be  performed  within  one 
year  from  the  making  thereof: 

Unless  the  promise,  contract,  or  agreement,  upon  which  such 
action  is  brought,  or  some  memorandum  or  note  thereof,  is  in 
writing  and  signed  by  the  party  to  be  charged  therewith,  or  by 
some  person  theireunto  by  him  lawfully  authorized. 
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Sec.  2.  The  confiideration  of  such  promise,  contract,  or  agree- 
ment need  not  be  set  forth  or  expressed  in  the  writing  signed  by 
tbe  party  to  be  charged  therewith,  but  may  be  proved  by  any  other 
legal  BTidence. 

Sec  4.  No  action  shall  be  brought  to  charge  a  person,  upon  or  by 
reason  of  any  representation  or  assurance  made  concerning  the 
character,  conduct,  credit,  ability,  trade  or  dealings  of  any  other 
peison,  unless  such  rep^sentation  or  assurance  is  made  in  writing, 
and  signed  by  the  party  to  be  charged  thereby,  or  by  some  person 
thereunto  by  him  lawfully  authorized. 

Sec.  5.  No  contract  for  the  sale  of  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise, 
for  the  price  of  fifty  dollars  or  more,  shall  be  good  or  valid,  unless 
the  purchaser  accepts  and  receives  part  of  the  goods  so  sold,  or 
gires  something  in  earnest  to  bind  the  bargain,  or  in  part  payment; 
or  unless  some  note  or  memorandum  in  writing  of  the  bargain  be 
made  and  signed  by  the  party  to  be  charged  thereby,  or  by  some 
person  thereunto  by  him  lawfully  authorized. 

MIOHIGAN, 

Ckimpiled  Laws  of  1857.    Chapter  104. 

Sec.  8.  Every  contract  for  the  leasing  for  a  longer  period  than 
one  year,  or  for.  the  sale  of  any  lands,  or  any  interest  in  lands, 
shall  be  void,  unless  the  contract  or  some  note  or  memorandum 
thereof  be  in  writing,  and  signed  by  the  party  by  whom  the  lease 
or  sale  is  to  be  made,  or  by  some  person  thereunto  by  him  lawfully 
authorized  by  writing. 

Sec.  9.  The  consideration  of  any  contract  or  agreement,  required 
hy  the  provisions  of  this  chapter  to  be  in  writing,  need  not  be  set 
forth  in  the  contract  or  agreement,  or  in  the  note  or  memorandum 
thereof  but  may  be  proved  by  any  other  legal  evidence. 

Sec  10.  Nothing  in  this  chapter  contained,  shall  be  construed 
to  abridge  the  x^owers  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  to  compel  the 
specific  performance  of  agreements,  in  cases  of  part  performance  of 
such  agreements. 

• 

Chapter  105. 

Sec.  2.  In  the  following  cases  specified  in  this  section  every 
Agreement,  contract  and  promise  shall  be  void,  unless  such  agree- 
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ment,  contract,  or  promise,  or  some  note  or  memorandum  thereof, 
be  in  writing,  and  signed  b7  the  party  to  be  charged  therewith,  or 
by  some  person  by  him  thereunto  lawfully  authorized,  that  is  to  say : 

1.  Every  agreement  that,  by  its  terms,  is  not  to  be  performed  in 
oneyear  from  the  making  thereof 

2.  Every  special  promise  to  answer  for  the  debt,  default,  or  mis- 
doings of  another  person. 

3.  Every  agreement,  promise,  or  underinking  made  upon  con- 
sideration of  marriage,  except  mutual  promises  to  marry. 

4.  Every  special  promise  made  by  an  executor  or  administrator 
to  answer  damages  out  of  his  own  estate. 

Sec.  3.  No  contract  for  the  sale  of  any  goods,  wares,  or  mer- 
chandise, for  the  price  of  fifty  dollars  or  more,  shall  be  valid,  unless 
the  purchaser  shall  accept  and  receive  part  of  the  goods  sold,  or 
shall  give  something  in  earnest  to  bind  the  bargain,  or  in  part  pay- 
ment, or  unless  some  note  or  memorandum  in  writing  of  the  bar- 
gain be  made  and  signed  by  the  party  to  be  charged  thereby,  or  by 
some  person  thereunto  by  him  lawfully  authorized. 

Sec  4  Whenever  any  goods  shall  be  sold  at  auction,  and  the 
auctioneer  shall,  at  the  time  of  sale,  enter  in  a  sale-book  a  memo- 
randum specifying  the  nature  and  price  of  the  property  sold,  the 
terms  of  the  sale,  the  name  of  the  purchaser,  and  the  name  of  the 
person  on  whose  account  the  sale  is  made,  such  memorandum  shall 
be  deemed  a  memorandum  of  the  contract  of  sale  within  the  mean- 
ing of  the  last  section. 

Sec.  5.  No  action  shall  be  brought  to  charge  any  person,  upon  or 
by  reason  of  any  feivorable  representation  or  assurance,  made  con- 
cerning the  character,  conduct,  credit,  ability,  trade,  or  dealings  of 
any  other  person,  unless  such  representation  or  assurance  be  made 
in  writing,  and  signed  by  the  party  to  be  charged  thereby,  or  by 
some  person  thereunto  by  him  lawfully  authorized. 

Sec.  6.  The  consideration  of  any  contract,  agreement  or  promise, 
required  by  this  chapter  to  be  in  writing,  need  not  be  expressed  in 
the  written  contract,  agreement,  or  promise,  or  in  any  note  or  mem- 
orandum thereof,  but  may  be  proved  by  any  other  legal  evidence. 
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MINNESOTA. 

General  StatnteB  of  1866.    Chapter  41.    Title  EL 

Sec  6.  No  action  shall  be  maintaiiied  in  either  of  the  following 
cases  upon  any.  agreement  nnless  such  agreement,  or  some  note  or 
memorandum  thereof  expressing  the  consideration,  is  in  writing 
and  subscribed  by  the  party  charged  therewith : 

1.  Eyery  agreement  that  by  its  terms  is  not  to  be  performed 
within  one  year  from  the  making  thereof; 

2.  Every  special  promise  to  answer  for  the  debt,  default  or 
doings  of  another ; 

3.  Eyery  agreement,  promise  or  undertaking,  made  upon  con- 
sideration of  marriage,  except  mutual  promise  to  marry. 

Sec  7.  Every  contract  for  the  sale  of  any  goods,  chattels,  or 
things  in  action,  for  the  price  of  fifty  dollars  or  more,  shall  be 
Toid,  unless, 

1.  A  note  or  memorandum  of  such  contract  is  made  in  writing 
and  subscribed  by  the  parties  to  be  charged  therewith ;  or, 

2.  TTnless  the  buyer  accepts  and  receives  part  of  such  goods, 
or  the  evidences,  or  some  of  them,  of  such  things  in  action ;  or, 

3.  TTnless  the  buyer  at  the  time  pays  some  part  of  the  purchase 
money. 

Sec  8.  Whenever  goods  are  sold  at  public  Miction,  and  the 
auctioneer  at  the  time  of  sale,  enters  into  a  sale-book  a  memoran- 
dum specifying  the  nature  and  price  of  the  property  sold,  the 
terms  of  the  sale,  name  of  the  purchaser,  and  the  name  of  the 
person  on  whose  account  the  sale  is  made ;  such  memorandum 
shall  be  deemed  a  note  of  the  contract  of  sale  within  the  meaning 
of  the  last  section* 

Sec  12.  Every  contract  for  the  leasing  for  a  longer  period  than 
one  year,  or  for  the  sale  of  any  lands,  or  any  interest  in  lands, 
shall  be  void,  unless  the  contract,  or  some  note  or  memorandum 
thereof,  expressing  the  consideration,  is  in  writing  and  subscribed 
by  the  party  to  whom  the  lease  or  sale  is  to  be  made,  or  by  his 
anthorized  agent. 

Sec  13.  Nothing  in  this  chapter  contained  shall  be  construed  to 
abridge  the  power  of  courts  of  equity  to  compel  the  specific  perform- 
ance of  agreements  in  cases  of  part  performance  of  such  agreements. 
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MISSISSIPPL 

HtttehiiuKm'i  Code,  1848.    Chapter  47.    Article  1. 

[Act  of  18d8.] 

8ec.  1.  No  action  shall  be  brought  whereby  to  charge  any 
executor  or  administrator,  upon  any  special  promise,  to  answer 
any  debt  or  damage  out  of  his  own  estate;  or* whereby  to  charge 
the  defendant  up«n  any  special  promise  to  answer  for  the  debt, 
default,  or  miscarriage  of  another  person ;  or  to  charge  any  person 
upon  any  agreement  made  upon  consideration  of  marriage ;  or 
upon  any  contract  for  the  sale  of  lands,  tenements  or  heredita- 
ments, (or  the  making  any  lease  thereof  for  a  longer  term  than 
one  year)  or  upon  any  agreement  which  is  not  to  be  performed 
within  the  space  of  one  year  from  the  making  thereof  unless  the 
promise  or  agreement  upon  which  such  action  shall  be  brought, 
or  some  memorandum  or  note  thereof,  shall  be  in  writing  and 
signed  by  the  party  to  be  charged  therewith,  or  some  other  person 
by  him  or  her  thereunto  lawfully -authorised. 

MISSOURL 

General  Statates  of  1865.    Chapter  106. 

Sec.  5.  No  Ac^on  shall  be  brought  to  charge  any  executor  or 
administrator,  upon  any  special  promise,  to  answer  for  any  debt 
or  damages  out  of  his  own  estate,  or  to  charge  any  person  upon 
any  special  promise  to  answer  for  the  debt,  defeiult,  or  miscarriage 
of  another  person,  or  to  charge  any  person  upon  any  agreement 
made  in  consideration  of  marriage,  or  upon  any  contract  for 
the  sale  of  lands,  tenements,  hereditaments,  or  any  interest 
in  or  concerning  them,  or  upon  any  agreement  that  is  not  to  be 
performed  within  one  year  from  the  making  thereof,  unless  the 
agreement,  upon  which  the  action  shall  be  brought,  or  .some 
memorandum  or  note  thereof,  shall  be  in  writing,  and  signed  by 
the  party  to  be  charged  therewith,  or  some  other  person  by  him 
thereto  lawfully  authorized. 

Sec.  G.  No  contract  for  the  sale  of  goods,  wares  and  merchan- 
dise, for  the  price  of  thirty  dollars,  or  upwards,  shall  be  allowed 
to  be  good,  unless  the  buyer  shall  accept  part  of  the  goods  so 
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sold,  and  actually  leoeive  the  same,  or  give  something  in  earnest  to 
bind  the  bargain,  or  in  part  payment,  or  unless  some  note  or  mem- 
orandum  in  writing  be  made  of  the  bargain,  and  signed  by  the 
parties  to  be  charged  with  such  contract,  or  their  agents  lawfully 
anthorized. 

• 

Se&  7.  No  action  shall  be  brought  to  charge  any  person  upon,  or 
by  reason  of,  any  representation  or  assurance  made  concerning  the 
character,  conduct,  credit,  ability,  trade  or  dealings,  of  any  other 
person,  unless  such  representation  or  assurance  be  made  in  writing, 
and  subscribed  by  the  party  to  be  charged  thereby,  or  i>y  some  per- 
son thereunto  by  him  lawftiUy  authorized. 


NEBEASKA. 

Tenitorial  Statutes  of  1855.    Part  First 

857.  Except  when  otherwise  specially  proTided,  no  eyidence  of 
any  of  the  contracts  enumerated  in  the  next  succeeding  section  is 
competent  unless  it  be  in  writing  and  signed  by  the  party  charged 
or  by  his  lawfully  authorized  agent. 

858.  Such  contracts  embrace: 

1.  Those  in  relation  to  the  sale  of  personal  property  when  no 
part  of  the  property  is  delivered  and  no  part  of  the  price  is  paid ; 

2.  Those  made  in  consideration  of  marriage,  but  not  including 
promises  to  marry ; 

3.  Those  wherein  one  person  promises  to  answer  for  the  debt, 
default,  or  miscarriage  of  another,  including  promises  by  executors 
to  pay  the  debt  of  their  principal  from  their  own  estate; 

4  Those  for  the  creation  or  transfer  of  any  interest  in  lands, 
except  leases  for  a  term  not  exceeding  one  year ; 

5.  Those  that  are  not  to  be  performed  within  one  year  from  the 
making  thereof 

• 

859.  The  proTision  of  the  first  subdiyision  of  the  preceding 
section  does  not  apply  when  the  article  of  personal  property  sold 
is  not  at  the  time  of  the  contract  owned  by  the  vendor  and  ready 
for  delivery,  but  labor,  skill,  or  money  are  necessarily  to  be 
expended  in  producing  or  procuring  the  same:  nor  do  those  of 
the  fourth  subdivision  of  said  section  apply  where  the  purchase 
money  or  any  portion  thereof  has  been  received  by  the  vendor,  or 
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when  the  yendee  with  the  actual  or  implied  oonsent  af  the  rendor 
has  taken  and  held  possession  thereof,  under  and  by  virtne  of  the 
contract,  or  when  there  is  any  other  circumstance  which  by  the 
law  heretofore  in  force  would  hare  taken  a  case  out  of  the  statute 
of  frauds. 

860.  The  abore  regulations,  relating  merely  to  the  proof  of 
contracts,  do  not  preyent  the  enforcement  of  those  which  are  not 
denied  in  the  pleadings,  unless  in  cases  where  the  contract  is 
sought  to  be  enforced  or  damages  to  be  recoyered  for  the  breach 
thereof  agaiifBt  some  person  other  than  him  who  made  it 


NEVADA. 

Territorial  Statutes  of  1861.    Chapter  IX. 

[Oontinaed  in  force  by  the  State  Gonatitation,  Art.  17,  §  2,  nntil  altered  or 

repealed  bj  the  Leglalatare.] 

§  57.  Eyery  contract  for  the  leasing  for  a  longer  period  than  one 
year,  or  for  the  sale  of  any  lands,  or  any  interest  in  lands,  shall 
be  yoid,  unless  the  contract,  or  some  note  or  memorandum  thereof, 
cxpressi^g  the  consideration,  is  in  writing,  and  subscribed  by  the 
party  to  whom  the  lease  or  sale  is  to  be  made,  or  by  his  authorized 
agent 

Sec.  61.  In  the  following  cases  eyery  agreement  shall  be  yoid, 
unless  such  agreement,  or  some  note  or  memorandum  thereof, 
expressing  the  consideration,  be  in  writing,  and  subscribed  by  the 
party  charged  therewith:  First.  Eyery  agreement  that,  by  the 
fccrms,  is  not  to  be  performed  within  one  year  from  the  making 
thereof.  Second.  Eyery  special  promise  to  answer  for  the  debt, 
default,  or  miscarriage  of  another.  Third.  Eyery  agreement, 
promise,  or  undertaking,  made  upon  consideration  of  marriage, 
except  mutual  promises  to  marry. 

Sec.  62.  Eyery  contract  for  the  sale  of  any  goods,  chattels,  or 
things  in  action,  for  the  price  of  fifty  dollars  or  oyer,  shall  be 
yoid,  unless:  First.  A  note  or  memorandum  of  such  contract  be 
made  in  writing,  and  be  subscribed  by  the  parties  to  be  charged 
therewith;  or.  Second.  Unless  the  buyer  shall  accept  or  receiye 
part  of  such  goods,  or  the  eyidences,  or  some  of  them,  of  such 
things  in  action ;  or.  Third.  Unless  the  buyer  shall,  at  the  time, 
pay  some  part  of  the  purchase  money, 
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Sec.  63.  Wheneyer  goods  shall  be  sold  at  auction,  and  the  auc* 
feioneer  shall,  at  the  time  of  sale,  enter  in  a  sale  book  a  memorandum, 
specifying  the  nature  and  price  of  the  property  sold,  the  terms  of 
the  sale,  the  name  of  the  purchaser,  and  the  name  of  the  person  on 
whose  account  the  sale  is  made,  such  memorandum  shall  be  deemed 
a  note  of  the  contract  of  sale,  within  the  meaning  of  the  last  section. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

Genenl  statutes  of  18S7.    Chi^ter901. 

Sec.  12.  No  action  shall  be  maintained  upon  a  contract  ior  the 
sale  of  land,  unless  the  agreement  upon  which  it  is  brought,  or  some 
memorandum  thereof,  is  in  writing,  and  signed  by  the  party  to  be 
charged,  or  by  some  person  by  him  thereto  authorized  by  writing. 

Sea  13.  No  action  shall  be  brought  to  charge  an  executor  or 
administrator  upon  a  special  promise  to  answer  damages  out  of 
his  own  estate,  nor  to  charge  any  person  upon  a  special  promise 
to  answer  for  the  debt,  default,  or  miscarriage  of  another,  or  upon 
any  agreement  made  in  consideration  of  marriage,  or  that  is  not 
to  be  performed  within  one  year  fix>m  the  time  of  making  it, 
nnless  such  promise  or  agreement,  or  some  note  or  memorandum 
thereof,  is  in  writing,  and  signed  by  the  party  to  be  charged,  or 
by  some  person  by  him  thereto  authorized. 

Sec.  14.  No  contract  for  the  sale  of  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise, 
for  the  price  of  thirty-three  dollars,  or  more,  is  valid,  unless  the 
buyer  accepts  and  actually  receires  part  of  the  property  sold,  or  gives 
something  in  part  payment,  or  in  earnest  to  bind  the  bargain,  or 
unless  some  note  or  memorandum  thereof  is  in  writing,  and  signed 
by  the  party  to  be  charged,  or  by  some  person  by  him  thereto 
authorized. 

WEW  JERSEY. 

Hizon'i  DigMt,  1868,  p.  358.    [Act  of  1794.] 

Sec  14  No  action  shall  be  brought,  whereby  to  charge  any 
executor  or  administrator,  upon  any  special  promise,  to  answer 
damages  out  of  his  own  estate;  or  whereby  to  charge  the  defend- 
ant, upon  any  special  promise,  to  answer  for  the  debt,  default,  or 
miscarriages  of  another  person ;  or  to  charge  any  person  upon 
any  agr^ment  made  upon  consideration  of  marriage ;  or  upon  any 
contract  or  sale  of  lands,  tenements,  or  hereditaments,  or  any  inter- 
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est  in  or  concerning  them ;  or  npon  any  agreement  that  is  not  to 
be  performed  within  the  space  of  one  year  from  the  making 
thereof^  unless  the  agreement  npon  which  such  action  shall  be 
brought,  or  some  memoi^ndum  or  note  thereof,  shall  be  in 
writing,  and  signed  by  the  party  to  be  charged  therewith,  or  some 
other  person  thereunto  by  him  or  her  lawfully  authorized. 

Sec.  15.  No  contract  for  the  sale  of  any  goods,  wares,  and  mer- 
chandise, for  the  price  of  thirty  dollars  or  upwards,  shall  be 
allowed  to  be  good,  except  the  buyer  shall  accept  part  of  the 
goods  80  sold,  and  actually  receive  the  same,  or  giye  something  in 
earnest  to  bind  the  bargain,  or  in  part  payment,  or  that  some  note 
or  memorandum  in  writing  of  the  said  bargain  be  made^  and 
signed  by  the  parties  to  be  charged  by  such  contract^  or  their 
agents  thereunto  lawfully  authorized. 

NEW  YORK. 

Reviled  Statutes.    (Took  effect  Januaiy  1, 1890^ 
Part  II.    ChaptwVI.    Tide  V. 

.  Sec.  h  No  executor  or  administrator  shall  be  chargeable  upon 
any  special  promise  to  answer  damages,  or  to  pay  the  debts  of  the 
testator  or  intestate  out  of  his  own  estate,  unless  the  agreement 
for  that  purpose,  or  some  memorandum  or  note  thereof,  be  in 
writing,  and  signed  by  such  executor  or  administrator,  or  by  some 
other  person  by  him  thereunto  specially  authorized. 

PartIL    Chapter  VII.    Title  L 

Sec.  8.  Eyery  contract  for  the  leasflag  for  a  longer  period  than 
one  year,  or  for  the  sale  of  any  lands,  or  any  interest  in  lands,  shall 
be  Yoid,  unless  the  contract,  or  some  note  or  memorandum  thereof, 
expressing  the  consideration,  be  in  writing,  and  be  subscribed  by 
the  party,  by  whom  the  lease  or  sale  is  to  be  made. 

Sec  9.  Every  instrument  required  to  be  subscribed  by  any  party, 
under  the  last  preceding  section,  may  be  subscribed  by  the  agent 
of  such  party  lawfully  authorized. 

Sec.  10.  Nothing  in  this  title  contained  shall  be  construed  to 
abridge  the  powers  of  courts  of  equity,  to  compel  th^  specific 
performance  of  agreements,  in  cases  of  part  performance  of  such 
agreements. 
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Part  II,  chapter  VII,  title  H.    (As  amended  by  the  Statate  of  1863.) 

Sec  2.  In  the  following  cases  every  agreement  shall  be  Yoid, 
unless  snch  agreement,  or  some  note  qt  memorandum  thereof,  ^ 
be  in  writing,  and  subscribed  by  the  party  to  be  charged  there- 
with: 

1.  Every  agreement  that  by  its  terms  is '  not  to  be  performed 
within  one  year  from  the  making  thereof; 

2.  Every  special  promise  to  answer  for  the  debt,  defiEiult,  or  mis- 
carriage of  another  person ; 

3.  Every  agreement,  promise  or  undertaking,  made  upon  con- 
sideration of  marriage,  except  mutual  promises  to  marry. 

Sec  3.  Every  contract  for  the  sale  of  any  goods,  chattels,  or 
things  in  action,  for  the  price  of  fifty  dollars  or  more,  shall  be 
void,  unless: 

L  A  note  or  memorandum  of  such  contract  be  made  in  writing, 
and  be  subscribed  by  the  parties  to  be  charged  thereby;  or, 

2.  Unless  the  buyer  shall  accept  and  receive  part  of  such  goods, 
or  the  evidences,  or  some  of  them,  of  such  things  in  action ;  or, 

3.  Unless  the  buyer  shall  at  the  time  pay  some  part  of  the  pur- 
chase money. 

Sec  4.  Whenever  goods  shall  be  sold  at  public  auction,  and  the 
auctioneer  shall  at  the  time  of  sale  enter  in  a  sale-book  a  memo- 
randum specifying  the  nature  and  price  of  the  property  sold,  the 
terms  of  the  sale,  the  name  of  the  purchaser  and  the  name  of.the 
person  on  whose  account  the  sale  is  made ;  such  memorandum 
shall  be  deemed  a.  note  of  the  contract  of  sale  within  the  meaning 
of  the  last  section. 

Sec  8.  Every  instrument  required  by  any  of  the  provisions  of 
this  title  to  be  subscribed  by  any  party,  may  be  subscribed  by  the 
lawful  agent  of  such  party. 


'Hie  amendment  of  tS63  ezpmiged  in  this  place  the  words  "ezpresifaig  the  oon- 

n 
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NORTH  CAROLINA. 

Beyiaed  Code  of  1854.    Chapter  60. 

Sec.  11.  All  contracts  to  sell  or  conrey  any  lands,  tenements,  or 
hereditaments,  or  any  interest  in  or  concerning  them,  or  any  slave ; 
and  all  leases  and  contracts  for  leasing  of  land  for  the  purpose  of 
digging  for  gold  or  other  minerals,  or  for  the  purpose  of  mining 
generally,  shall  be  Toid  and  of  no  effect,  unless  such  contract  or 
lease,  or  some  memorandum  or  note  thereoj^  shall  be  put  in 
writing,  signed  by  the  party  to  be  charged  therewith,  or  by  some 
other  person  by  him  thereto  lawfully  authorized,  except,  never- 
theless, leases  and  contracts  for  leases  (other  than  those  above 
named)  not  exceeding  is^  duration  the  term  of  three  years. 

Sec.  15.  No  action  shall  be  brought  whereby  to  charge  an 
executor  or  administrator,  upon  a  special  promise  to  answer 
damages  out  of  his  own  estate,  or  to  charge  any  defendant  upon 
a  special  promise  to  answer  the  debt,  default,  or  miscarriage  of 
another  person,  unless  the  agreement,  upon  which  such  action 
shall  be  brought,  or  some  memorandum  or  note  thereof,  shall  be 
in  writing,  and  signed  by  the  party  charged  therewith,  or  some 
other  person  thereunto  by  him  lawftiUy  authorized. 


omo. 

Beviaed  Btatates;  Swan  and  Critchfield'i  edition,  1860.    Chapter  47. 

[Act  of  1810.] 

Sec.  6.  That  no  action  shall  be  brought  whereby  to  charge  the 
defendant  upon  any  special  promise  to  answer  for  the  debt, 
default,  or  miscarriage  of  another  person;  or  to  charge  any 
executor  or  administrator,  upon  any  special  promise,  to  answer 
damages  out  of  his  own  estate ;  or  to  charge  any  person  upon  any 
agreement  made  upon  consideration  of  marriage,  or  upon  any 
contract  or  sale  of  lands,  tenements,  or  hereditaments,  or  any 
interest  in  or  concerning  of  them;  or  upon  any  agreement  that  is 
not  .to  be  performed  within  the  space  of  one  year  from  the  making 
thereof;  unless  the  agreement  upon  which  such  action  shall  be 
brought,  or  some  memorandum  or  note  thereof,  shall  be  in  writing, 
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and  signed  by  the  party  to  be  charged  therewith^  or  some  othei 
person  thereunto  by  him  or  her  lawfully  authorized. 

[From  the  note  to  this  chapter  it  would  appear  that  there  is  a 
question  whether  the  whole  of  the  English  statute  is  not  in  force 
in  Ohio  under  an  act  of  1795.] 


OREGON. . 

CMe  of  QtU  Prooednre,  1802. 

I 

Sec  775.  In  the  following  cases  the  agreement  is  void,  unless 
the  same,  or  some  note  or  memorandum  thereof  expressing 
the  consideration^  be  in  writing  and  subscribed  by  the  party 
to  be  charged,  or  by  his  lawfully  authorized  agent;  evidence 
therefore  of  the  agreement  shall  not  be  received  other  than  the 
writing,  or  secondary  evidence  of  its  contents,  in  the  cases  pre- 
scribed by  law :  • 

1.  An  agreement  that,  by  its  terms,  is  not  to  be  performed 
within  a  year  fh>m  the  making  thereof 

2.  An  agreement  to  answer  for  the  debt,  de&ult,  or  miscarriage 
of  another.  * 

3.  An  agreement  by  an  executor  or  ddministrator  to  pay  the 
debts  of  his  testator  or  intestate  out  of  his  own  estate. 

4.  An  agreement  made  upon  consideration  of  marriage,  other 
than  a  mutual  promise  to  marry. 

5.  An  agreement  for  the  sale  of  personal  property,  at  a  price 
not  less  than  fifty  dollars,  unless  the  buyer  accept  and  receive 
some  part  of  such  personal  property,  or  pay  at  the  time  some  part 
of  the  purchase  money;  but  when  the  sale  is  made  by  auction,  an 
entry  by  the  auctioneer,  in  his  sale-book,  at  the  time  of  the  sale, 
of  the  kind  of  property  sold,  the  terms  of  the  sale,  the  price,  and 
the  names  of  the  purchaser  and  person  on  whose  account  the  sale 
is  made,  is  a  sufl&cient  memorandum. 

6.  An  agreement  for  the  leasing,  for  a  longer  period  than  one 
year,  or  for  the  sale  of  real  property  or  of  any  interest  therein. 

'  7.  An  agreement  concerning  real  property,  made  by  an  agent 
of  the  party  sought  to  be  charged,  unless  the  authority  of  the 
agent  be  in  writing. 

Sea  776.  No  evidence  is  admissible  to  charge  a  person  upon  a 
representation,  as  to  the  predit,  skill,  or  character  of  a  third 
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persoiiy  unless  such  representation,  or  some  memorandum  thereof 
be  in  writing,  and  either  subscribed  by,  or  in  the  handwriting  o^ 
the  party  to  be  charged. 


PENNSYLVANIA.  - 

Pudon'B  Digest,  Brigbtly's  edition,  p.  497. 
[Act  of  April  2ti,  1855,  §g  1  and  2.] 

4.  No  action  shall  be  brought  whereby  to  charge  any  executor 
or  administrator,  upon  any  promise  to  answer  damages  out  of  his 
own  estate,  or  whereby  to  charge  the  defendant,  upon  any  special 
promise,  to  answer  for  the  debt  or  default  of  another,  unless  the 
agreement  upon  which  such  action  shall  be  brought,  or  some 
memorandum  or  note  thereof,  shall  be  in  writing,  and  signed  by 
the  party  to  be  charged  therewith,  or  some  other  person  by  him 
authorized. 

5.  This  act  shall  not  go  into  effect  until  the  first  day  of  January 
next ;  or  apply  to  or  affect  any  contract  made  or  l*esponsibility 
incurred  prior  to  that  time;  or  for  any  contract  the  consideration 
of  which  shall  be  a  less  sum  than  twenty  dollars. 

RHODE  ISLAND. 

Reyiflod  Statutes  of  1857.    Chapter  176. 

Sec.  8.  No  action  shall  be  brought — 

1.  Whereby  to  charge  any  person  upon  any  contract  for  the 
sale  of  lands,  tenements  or  hereditaments,  or  the  making  of  any 
lease  thereof  for  a  longer  time  than  one  year ; 

2:  Whereby  to  charge  any  person  upon  any  agreement  made 
upon  consideration  of  marriage ; 

3.  Whereby  to  charge  any  executor  or  administrator  upon  his 
special  promise  to  answer  any  debt  or  damage  out  of  his  own 
estate; 

4.  Whereby  to  charge  any  person  upon  his  special  promise  to 
answer  for  the  debt,  default  or  miscarriage  of  another  person ; 

6.  Whereby  to  charge  any  person  upon  any  agreement  which  is 
not  to  be  performed  within  the  space  of  one  year  from  the  making 
thereof; — 
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Unless  the  promise  or  agreement  npon  which  such  action  shall 
be  brought)  or  some  note  or  memorandum  thereof^  shall  be  in 
writings  and  signed  by  the  party  to  be  charged  therewith,  or  by 
some  other  person  by  him  thereunto  lawfully  authorized. 


SOUTH  CAROLINA, 

« 

By  an  act  of  the  Province  of  South  Carolina,  passed  December 
1^  A.  D.  1712,  seyeral  ^^  statute  laws  of  the  Kingdom  of  England 
or  South  Britain/'  therein  copied  at  length,  are  declared  to  be  in 
^as  full  force,  power  and  virtue,  as  if  the  same  had  been  specially 
eiiacted^and  made  for  this  province,  or  as  if  the  same  had  been 
made  and  enacted  therein  by  any  general  assembly  thereof/' 
Among  these  statutes  is  the  29th  Car.  11.  chap.  3. 


TENNESSEE. 

CMe  of  1868. 

Sec' 17581  No  action  shall  be  brought — 

t 'Whereby  to  charge  any  ezecnior  or  administrator,  upon  any 
special  promise,  to  answer  any  debt  or  damages  out  of  his  own 
estate;  • 

2.  Whereby  to  charge  the  defendant  upon  any  special  promise 
to  answer  for  the  debt,  de&ult,  or  miscarriage  of  ttnother  person ; 

3.  Whereby  to  charge  any  person  npon  any  agreement  made 
upon  consideration  of  marriage ;  or 

4.  Upon  any  contract  for  the  sale  of  lands,  tenements,  or  here- 
ditanftnts,  or  the  making  any  lease  thereof  for  a  longer  term  than 
one  year;  or 

5.  Upon  any  agreement  or  contract  which  is  not  to  be  performed 
within  the  space  of  one  year  from  the  making  thereof; 

Unless  the  promise  or  agreement  upon  which  such  action  shall 
be  brought,  or  some  memorandum  or  note  thereof,  shall  be  in 
writing,  and  signed  by  the  party  to  be  charged  thereinth,  or  some 
ottier  person  by  him  thereunto  lawfully  authorized. 
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TEXAS. 

PMohal'B  Digest,  1866. 
[Act  of  1840.] 

Art  3875.  No  action  shall  be  bronght,  (1.)  whereby  to  charge 
any  ezecntor  or  administrator^  upon  any  special  promise  to  anelwer 
any  debt  or  damage  ont  of  his  own  estate,  (2.)  or  whereby  to 
charge  the  defendant,  upon  any  special  promise  to  answer  for  the 
debt,  default,  or  miscarriage  of  another  person,  (3.)  or  to  charge 
any  person  upon  any  contract  made  upon  consideration  of  mar- 
riage, (4.)  or  upon  any  contract  for  the  sale  pf  lands,  slaves,  tene- 
ments, or  hereditaments,  or  the  making  of  any  lease  thereof  for  a 
longer  term  than  one  year,  (5.)  or  upon  any  agreement  which  is 
not  to  be  performed  within  the  space  of  one  year  from  the  making 
thereof;  unless  the  promise  or  agreement  upon  which  such  action 
shall  be  brought,  or  some  memorandum  thereof,  shall  be  in  writing 
and  signed  by  the  party  to  be  charged  therewith,  or  some  person 
by  him  thereunto  lawfully  authorized. 


VERMONT. 

General  BtatateB  of,  1868.    Chapter  66. 

Sec.  1.  No  action  at  law  or  in  equity  shall  be  brought  in  any  of 
the  following  cases : 

1.  To  charge  an  executor  or  administrator  upon  any  special 
promise  to  answer  damages,  out  of  his  own  estate. 

2.  To  charge  any  person,  upon  any  special  promise,  to  answer 
for  the  debt,  default  or  misdoings  of  another. 

3.  To  charge  any  person,  upon  any  agreement  made  upon 
consideration  of  marriage. 

4.  Upon  any  contract  for  the  sale  of  lands,  tenements  or  here- 
ditaments, or^f  any  interest  in  or  concerning  them. 

5.  Upon  any  agreement  not  to  be  performed  within  one  year 
from  the  making  thereof. 

Unless  the  promise,  contract  or  agreement  upon  which  such 
action  shall  be  brought,  or  some  memorandum  or  note  thereof, 
shall  be  in  writing,  and  signed  by  the  party  to  be  charged  there- 
with, or  by  some  person  thereunto  by  him  lawfully  authorized; 
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and  if  the  contr%ct  or  agreement  relate  to  the  sale  of  real  estate, 
or  to  any  interest  therein,  such  authority  shaU  be  conferred  by 
writing. 

'  Sec.  2.  No  contract  for  the  sale  of  any  goods,  wares,  or  mer- 
chandise, for  the  price  of  forty  dollars  or  more,  shaU  be  valid, 
nnless  the  purchaser  shall  accept  and  receive  part  of  the  goods  so 
sold,  or  shaU  give  something  in  earnest  to  bind  the  bargain,  or  in 
part  payment,  or  unless  some  note  or  memorandum  of  the  bargain 
be  made  in  writing,  and  signed  by  the  party  to  be  charged  thereby, 
or  by  some  person  thereunto  by  him  lawfully  authorized. 

Sec  3.  No  action  shall  be  brought  to  charge  any  person  upon 
or  by  reason  of  any  representation  or  assurance,  made  concerning 
the  character,  conduct,  credit,  ability,  trade  or  dealings  of  any 
other  person,  unless  such  representation  or  assurance  be  made  in 
writing,  and  signed  by  the  party  to  be  charged  thereby,  or  by 
some  person  thereunto  by  him  lawfully  authorized. 


VIRGINIA. 

Beriaed  Code  of  1860.    Chapter  148. 

Sec  1.  No  action  shall  be  brought  in  any  of  the  following 
eases: 

m 

1.  To  charge  any  person  upon  or  by  reason  of  a  representation 
or  assurance  concerning  the  character,  conduct,  credit,  ability, 
trade,  or  dealings  of  another,  to  the  intent  or  purpose  that  such 
other  may  obtain  thereby  credit,  money,  or  goods;  or, 

2.  To  charge  any  person,  upon  a  promise  made,  after  full 
age,  to  pay  a  debt  contracted  during  infancy,  or  upon  a  ratifica- 
tion after  full  age  of  a  promise  or  simple  contract  made  during 
influicy;  or, 

3.  To  charge  a  personal  representative  upon  a  promise  to  answer 
any  debt  or  damages  out  of  his  own  estate ;  or, 

4.  To  charge  any  person  upon  a  promise  to  answer  for  the  debt, 
de&ult, .or  misdoings  of  another;  or, 

5.  Upon  any  agreement  made  upon  consideration  of  marriage ; 
or, 

6.  Upon  any  contract  for  the  sale  of  real  estate,  or  the  lease 
thereof  for  more  than  a  year ;  or, 
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7.  Upon  any  a^eement  that  is  not  to  be  pei^formed  within  a 
year; 

Unless  the  promise^  contract,  agreement,  representation,  assur- 
ance, or  ratification,  or  some  memorandvm  or  note  thereof,  be  in 
writing,  and  signed  by  the  party  to  be  charged  thereby,  or  his 
agent  But  the  consideration  need  not  b )  set  forth  or  expressed 
in  the  writing ;  it  may  be  proved  (where  i .  consideration  is  neces- 
sary) by  other  evidence. 

,  Sec.  2.  Any  writing,  to  which  the  person  making  it  shall  affix 
a  scroll  by  way  of  seal,  shall  be  of  the  same  force  as  if  it  were 
actually  sealed. 

WEST  VIRGINIA. 

[By  the  Constitution  of  West  Virginia,  adopted  in  1862,  the 
Statutes  of  Virginia  are  continued  in  force  until  altered  or 
repealed  by  £he  Legislature.] 


WISCONSIN. 

Bevised  Statutes  of  !l858.    Chapter  106. 

Sec.  *8.  Every  contract  for  the  leasing  for  a  longer  period  than 
one  year,  or  for  the  sale  of  any  lands,  or  any  interest  in  lands, 
shall  be  void,  unless  the  contract,  or  some  note  or  memorandum 
thereof,  expressing  the  consideration,  be  in  writing,  and  be  sub- 
scribed by  the  parfcy  by  whom  the  lease  or  sale  is  to  be  made. 

Sec.  9.  Every  instrument  required  to  be  subscribed  by  any  party, 
under  the  last  preceding  section,  may  be  subscribed  by  the  agent 
of  such  party,  lawfully  authorized. 

Sec.  10.  Nothing  in  this  chapter  contained  shall  be  construed 
to  abridge  the  powers  of  courts  to  compel  the  specific  performance 
of  agreements  in  cases  of  part  performance  of  such  agreements. 

Chapter  107. 

Sec.  2.  In  the  following  cases,  every  agreement  shall  be  void, 
unless  such  agreement,  or  some  note  or  memorandum  thereof, 
expressing  the  consideration,  be  in  writing  and  subscribed  by  the 
party  charged  therewith : — 
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L  Ereij  agreement  that  hj  the  terms  is  not  to  be  performed 
within  one  year  from  the  making  thereof. 

2.  Eyery  special  promise  to  answer  for  the  debt,  default,  or  mis- 
carriage of  another  person. 

3.  Every  agreement,  promise,  or  undertaking,  made  upon  con- 
sideration of  marriage,  except  mutual  promises  to  marry. 

Sec  3.  Eyeiy  contract  for  the  sale  of  any  goods,  chattels,  or 
things  in  action,  for  the  price  of  fifty  dollars  or  more,  shall  be 
Toid,  unless — 

L  A  note  or  memorandum  of  such  contract  be  made  in  writing, 
and  be  subscribed  by  the  parties  to  be  charged  therewith ;  or — 

2.  Unless  the  buyer  shall  accept  and  receive  part  of  such  goods, 
or  the  evidences,  or  some  of  them,  of  such  things  in  action ;  or — 

3.  Unless  the  buyer  shaU,  at  the  time,  pay  some  part  of  the 
purchase  money. 

Sec.  4  Whenever  goods  shall  be  sold  at  public  auction,  and  the 
auctioneer  shall,  at  the  time  of  sale,  enter  in  a  sale-book  a  memo- 
randum, specifying  the  nature  and  price  of  the  property  sold,  the 
terms  of  the  sale,  the  name  of  the  purchaser,  and  the  name  of  the 
person  for  whose  account  the  sale  is  made,  such  memorandum 
shaQ  be  deemed  a  note  of  the  contract  of  sale  within  the  meaning 
of  the  last  section. 

• 

Sec.  8.  Every  instrument  required  by  any  of  the  provisions  of 
ibis  title  to  be  subscribed  by  any  party,  may  be  subscribed  by  the 
lawful  agent  of  such  party. 

T1b»  fongofaig  an  the  enaotoienti  now  in  force ;  bat,  except  in  Pennsylvania  and 
TrfwiMJiana,  the  recent  rtatnteg  in  the  older  Statea  are  re-enaetmenta,  sometimea  with 
of  dmilar  proTiaiona  eontafaied  in  Ibnner  aeta 


A  TREATISE 


OH  TWM 


YALIDITT  OF  YERBAL  AGREEMENTS. 


INTRODUCTORY  CHAPTER. 

QESTHUX    StTBVEY    OF    THE    STATUTE    OF    FRAUDS,    ESPECIALLY 
THOSE  PABTS  OF  IT  WHICH  BELATE  TO  l^XECUTOBY  COKTBACTS. 


ARTICLE  I. 


0(lj|ait,  flrigia, Uifany  and  eflbot  of  the  itetote)  diiPeient  oploions  wbioh  Iirta  preriiled  leU* 
tifv  to  tlio  ipizit  ia  whioh  it  ikoiili  W  oonitnied)  eflJMn  of  raoh  oplnloni  npon  the  rdei 
dBteiBiBiiig  tiie  »pplioatloiii  of  tho  fouih  oad  teronteonth  geotionii 

§  1.  Probably  no  beneficial  legislative  enactment  ever 
I'eceiYed  from  the  legal  profession  a  designation  so  well 
calcnlated  to  mislead  an  unprofessional  person,  or  a  jurist 
imder  other  systems,  respecting  its  contents,  as  the  cele- 
brated statute  of  the  twenty  ninth  of  Charles  the  second, 
known  as  the  Statute  of  Frauds  and  Perjuries,  or  mof e 
commonly,  as  the  Statute  of  Frauds.  To  any  mind  not 
previously  instructed  respecting  its  subject  matter,  those 
terms  suggest  the  idea,  either  that  it  is  a  part  of  the  crimi- 
nal code,  or  that  it  provides  some  new  method  of  detect- 
ing, in  civil  actions,  the  commission  of  the  criminal  acts  at 
which  it  purports  to  have  been  aimed,  and  of  nullifying 
their  consequences.  Nor  is  this  impression  much  weak- 
ened by  the  phraseology  of  its  legal  titie,  which  afltords 
but  little  evidence  that  the*  leading  design  of  its  framers 
was  to  preclude  the  determination  of  the  rights  of  liti- 
gants upon  oral  testimony  merely,  in  certain  cases,  where 
experience  had  shown  tluit  such  evidence  tended  to  facili- 
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tate  the  accomplishment  of  fraud  under  the  forms  of 
law,  and  offered  peculiar  temptations  to  the  commission 
of  perjury. 

§  2.  The  £a^t  that  th^  framers  of  the  act  laid  such  stress 
in  its  title,  and  again  in  its  general  preamble,  and  still 
again  in  the  special  preamble  to  the  nineteenth  section, 
upon  the  consequences  of  the  defects  in  the  law  of  evidence 
which  they  proposed  to  remedy,  to  the  exclusion  of  any 
reference  to  the  direct  purpose  of  the  enactment,  affords 
very  striking  proof  of  the  prevalence  of  the  evils  which  led 
to  its  passage.  At  that  time  the  rules  of  evidence,  derived 
from  a  period  when  to  require  written  proof  in  support 
of  any  description  of  claims,  would  have  been  almost 
tantamount  to  providing  that  such  claims  should  no  longer 
be  enforced  by  legal  proceedings,  imposed  scarcely  any 
limits  to  the  power  and  the  duty  of  the  courts  to  deter- 
mine the  rights  of  litigants,  upon  oral  testimony  merely. 
A  man  might  be  deprived  of  his  real  or  personal  properly, 
in  any  appropriate  form  of  action ;  he  might  be  made 
liable  for  the  performance  of  executory  contracts  of  every 
description  ;  and  his  personal  property  might  be  disposed 
of  to  strangers  after  his  death,  (a)  upon  proof,  even  in  the 
most  guarded  cases,  of  equivocal  acts ;  and,  in  nearly  every 
case,  of  spoken  words  only.  If  such  a  state  of  things  could 
safely  be  permitted  when  the  population  was  scanty,  and 
mfen  were  comparatively  poor,  simple,  and  ignorant,  it  is 
evident  that  it  opened  the  door  to  great  abuses,  as  popula- 
.  tion,  business,  and  wealth  increased,  and  the  vices,  as  well 
as  the  virtues  of  civilization  became  generally  diffused 
among  the  people.  It  is  therefore  easy  to  understand  that 
false  swearing  had  become  so  common,  that  the  legislature 
felt  itself  urgently  called  upon  *  *  for  the  prevention  of  many 
fraudulent  practices,  which  are  commonly  upheld  by  per- 
jury and  subornation  of  perjury,'^  to  revise  the  rules  of 


(a)  The  state  of  the  law  with  respect  to  proof  of  testamentary  disposi- 
tion of  real  property  was  not  much  better.  Boberts  on  Frauds^  pages  304 
to  308. 
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eyidence  in  cases  where  the  temptation  to  fabricate  a  cause 
of  action  was  the  greatest,  in  consequence  of  the  difficulty 
of  detecting  the  fietlsity  of  the  oral  testimony  by  which  it 
would  be  sustained.  Indeed,  one  is  tempted  to  beMeve, 
that  there  was  something  more  than  an  accidental  coin- 
cidence in  the  suppression,  by  the  statute  of  frauds,  of  a 
▼ast  field  for  the  successful  practice  of  perjury  in  the  civil 
courts,  and  the  scandalous  instances  of  the  same  crime  in 
the  criminal  couirts,  which  have  made  the  period  immedi- 
ately succeeding  the  passage  of  the  statute  one  of  the 
most  infunous  in  English  history. 

§  3.  The  origin  of  the  statute  of  frauds  has  been  the 
subject  of  much  curious  inquiry,  opinions  having  greatly 
differed  respecting  the  person  to  whom  belonged  the  credit^ 
or,  as  some  enthusiastically  express  it,  the  glory,  of  having 
framed  ihe  act^  and  most  contributed  to  its  passage. 
C!ommon  reputation  upon  this  poi^t  was  for  a  long  time 
divided  between  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  who  died  before  the 
'  commencement  of  that  session  of  parliament.  Sir  Francis 
North,  then  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas  and  after- 
wards Lord  Guilford,  and  Sir  Lionel  or  Leoline  Jenkins, 
an  eminent  civilian.  And  the  discussion  frequentiy  turned 
upon  the  internal  evidence  of  its  authorship,  which  the 
sbttute  itself  affords ;  that  is  to  say,  whether  its  provisions 
are  so  wisely  adapted  to  accomplish  the  ends  proposed, 
aad  its  language  so  well  chosen  to  express  clearly  the 
ideas  intended  to  be  conveyed,  that  it  is  reasonable  to 
suppose  it  to  have  been  the  work  of  one  or  all  of  the  great 
jurists  to  whom  its  origin  has  been  attributed.  And  while 
there  has  been  considerable  diversity  of  sentiment  respect- 
iqg  the  policy  ct  some  of  its  provisions,  nearly  all  com- 
mentators agree  in  condemning  the  awkwardness  and 
incongruity  of  much  of  its  phraseology.  But  this  patent 
defect  should  not  detract  frq^  the  fame  of  its  original 
draftsman,  or  militate  against  the  argument  that  its 
general  plan  was  the  product  of  a  master  mind.  A  bill 
deragned  to  accomplish  the  most  radical  changes  in  the 
law,  which  affected  the  interests  of  every  man  of  substance 
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in  the  kingdom,  could  not  reasonably  be  expected  to  pass 
tlirougli  both  Houses  of  Parliament  without  being  sub- 
jected to  numerous  amendments ;  and  these,  being  doubt- 
less 'framed  by  diflferent  persons,  some  of  whom  were 
inferior  in  mental  calibre  to  its  original  author,  would 
naturally  mar  its  symmetry  of  expression  as  well  as  of 
design.  And  the  records  of  parliament  show,  that  it  was 
subjected  to  many  alterations  after  its  first  introduction 
into  either  House ;  and  that  when  its  terms  were  finally 
agreed  upon,  there  was  so  much  doubt  as  to  the  result  of 
the  changes  which  it  contemplated,  that  an  effort  was  made, 
and  nearly  proved  successful,  to  render  it  experimental 
merely,  by  limiting  the  time  during  which  it  should 
operate.  (6) 

(b)  In  the  note  to  Right  v.  Price,  1  Douglas,  241,  A.  D.  1779,  it  is  said  that 
"  the  statute  of  frauds  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  made  upon  great 
consideration ;  on  an  attentive  perusal,  however,  it  will  not  appear  to  have 
been  accurately  penned."  See  to  the  same  effect  Buckeridge  v,  Ingram, 
2  Yesey,  662,  and  per  Lawrence,  J.,  in  Wain  v,  Warlters,  6  East,  10.  But 
the  published  journals  of  the  two  Houses  afford  abundant  evidence  of  the 
anxiety  which  its  introduction  occasioned,  and  of  the  care  bestowed  upon 
it;  and  folly  account  for  the  patchwork  appearance 'which  it  now  presents. 
In  the  House  of  Lords  the  bill  was  read  the  first  time  on  the  17th,  and  the 
second  time  on  the  19th  of  January,  1676;  and  after  the  second  reading  it 
was  referred  to  a  committee,  to  meet  the  next  day,  consisting  of  thirty* 
seven  temporal  and  ten  spiritual  peers,  *'Lord  Chief  Justice  Common  Pleas, 
Justice  Windham,  Justice  Jones  and  Justice  Scrogga,  to  assist; "  on  the  6th 
of  March,  the  Earl  of  Dorset  reported,  that  the  committee  ''  had  met  several 
t%7M8y  and  are  of  opinion  that  the  said  bill  is  fit  to  be  engrossed,  wWi  »om$ 
amendmeniSy**  which  was  ordered  to  be  done  accordingly,  and  the  next  day 
it  was  read  the  third  time  and  passed.  On  the  same  7th  of  March,  it  was 
sent  to  the  Commons  for  concurrence,  and  read  for  the  first  time  on  the 
1 3th  of  March,  whereupoh  it  was  ordered  to  be  read  the  second  time,  "in 
a  full  house;  *'  the  second  reading  was  on  the  second  day  of  April  following 
(1077),  when  the  bill  was  referred  to  a  committee,  to  meet  the  next  day, 
consisting  of  more  than  fifty  members,  including  the  Master  of  the  RoBs, 
Mr.  Serjeant  Seys,  and  Mr.  Serjeant  Maynard,  to  whom  were  added 
"  all  the  members  cf  this  House  that  are  of  the  long  robe ; "  on  the  12th 
of  April,  Sir  Charles  Harbord  reported  from  the  committee  ''  eeveral  amend' 
menis  agreed  hy  the  committee  to  be  made  to  the  bill,  which  were  twice  read, 
and  all  but  the  last  amendment  (which  wcu  to  make  the  hUl  temporary)  were^ 
upon  the  question,  agreed,"  and  the  bill  with  the  amendments  was  read  the 
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§4.  But  in  the  various  discussions  which  took  place 
leepecting  the  origin  of  this  statute,  after  the  generation 
which  framed  it  had  passed  away,  no  one  seems  to  have 
suspected  that  the  ^^&ther  of  equity^'  had  any  hand  in 
its  composition,  much  less  that  he  was  its  author ;  and 
although  that  fact  must  hare  been  known  to  many  of  his 
cotemporaries,  and,  in  truth,  was  announced  by  him  in 
the  Court  of  Chancery,  it  seems  to  have  been  kept  a  secret 
from  the  general  public  for  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years  after  the  act  took  eflTect.  It  was  first  revealed  by  the 
publication  of  Mr.  Bwanston's  Chancery  Reports,  about 
the  year  1821,  containing,  in  an  appendix  to  the  current 
decisions  of  Lord  Eldon,  transcripts  of  the  notes  of  Lord 
Nottingham,  of  several  cases  decided  before  him  when  he 

third  time,  passed,  and  ordered  to  be  returned  to  the  Lords.  On  the  same 
day  the  amendments  were  agreed  to  in  the  Lords;  and  on  the  16th  of  April, 
the  King  being  present^  the  bill  was  presented  to  him,  and  received  the  royal 
assent  Lord  EUenborough's  opinion  in  the  celebrated  case  of  Wain  v, 
WarlterSy  5  East^  10,  A.  D.  1804,  where  it  was  held  that  the  note  or  memo- 
nrndom  in  writing  required  by  the  fourth  section  must  contain  the  considera- 
tion, tamed  chiefly  upon  the  meaning  of  the  word  ''  agreement,"  and  in 
defending  his  conclusion,  he  remarked  that  the  statute  was  said  to  have 
been  drawn  by  Lord  Hale,  "  one  of  the  greatest  judges  who  ever  sate  at 
Westminster  Hall,  who  was  as  competent  to  express,  as  he  was  able  to  con- 
ceive the  provisions  best  calculated  for  carrying  into  effect  the  purposes 
of  that  law."  Lord  Chief  Baron  Gilbert,  in  Whitchurch  v.  Whitchurch, 
Gflbert's  Equity  Reports,  171,  A.  D.  1721,  referring  to  the  provisions  of  the 
statnte  on  the  subject  of  wills  of  real  estate,  said  that  "^^  Sir  Matthew  11  ale 
and  Sir  Lionel  Jenkins,  who  prepared  this  statute,  chose  to  take  the  plan 
of  a  Roman  law :  *'  or  according  to  the  report  of  the  same  case  in  1  Strange, 
G21,  that  it  "was  contrived  by  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  Hale  and  the  most 
learned  men  of  that  time."  But  in  Windham  v,  Chetwynd,  1  Barrow,  418, 
A  D.  1757,  where  the  (fiestion  was,  what  was  the  true  construction  of  the 
word  "credible"  in  the  fifth  section,  Lord  Mansfield  said  that  this  clause, 
which,  considering  the  time  when,  and  the  circumstances  under  which,  men 
were  frequently  called  upon  to  follow  its  directions,  ought  to  have  been 
plam  to  the  meanest  capacity,  "  is  so  loose,  that  there  is  not  a  single  branch 
of  the  solemnity  defined  or  described  with  sufficient  certainty  to  convey  the 
flime  idea  to  the  greatest  capacity,"  and  that  the  word  "credible"  must 
hfve  slipped  in,  without  attracting  attention  to  its  impropriety.  And  refer- 
ring to  the  report  that  tke  statute  was  drawn  by  Lord  Hale,  he  added: 
"But  this  is  scarce  probable.    It  was  not  passed  till  after  his  death,  and  it 
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was  chancellor,  among  them  that  of  Ash  v.  Ahd/y^ 
3  Swanston,  664,  decided  in'1678,  the  year  after  the  statate 
was  enacted.  This  was  a  bill  to  execute  a  parol  agree- 
ment, made  before  *the  passage  of  the  act^  bat  the  bill 
having  been  filed  afterwards,  the  defendant  demurred, 
^^  supposing  the  new  act  had  barred  this  suit,"  and  Lord 
Nottingham  overruled  the  demurrer,  on  the  ground  that 
the  statute  was  not  retrospective.  He  added;  "And  I 
said  that  I  had  some  reason  to  know  the  meaning  of  this 
law,  for  it  had  its  first  rise  from  me,  who  brought  the  bill 
into  the  Lords'  House,  although  it  afterwards  received 
some  additions  and  improvements  from  the  judges  and 
the  civilians.  And  the  counsellors  at  the  bar  cited  another 
case  in  the  King' s  Bench  this  very  term,  where  the  same 
point  being  specially  found,  was  so  likewise  adjudged 
upon  argument,  which  I  was  glad  to  hear  of;  but  said 
if  they  had  adjudged  it  otherwise  I  should  not  have 
altered  my  opinion.'^ 

was  brought  ia  in  the  common  way,  and  not  npon  any  reference  to  the 
judgea"  In  1  W.  filackstone,  98,  this  remark  Is  quoted  thus:  "I  can  ne^er 
conceive,  for  the  reasons  I  formerly  mentioned,  that  this  statute  was  drawn 
by  Lord  Hale,  any  further  \than  by,  perhaps,  leaving  some  loose  notes  behind 
him,  which  were  afterwards  unskilfully  digested.'*  The  evidence,  upon 
which  rests  Sir  Francis  North's  claim  to  its  authorship,  consists  mainly  of 
the  statement  of  his  brother,  Roger  North,  who  says,  in.  the  Life  of  Lord 
Keeper  Guilford,  volume  1,  page  109,  that  the  Lord  Keeper  had  a  great  hand 
in  the  statute  of  frauds  and  perjuries  ^But^"  he  continues,  "at  that  time 
the  Lord  Chief  Justioe  Hale  had  tiie  pre-eminence,  and  was  chief  in  the 
fixing    that  law,  although  the  urging  part  lay  upon  him,  and  I  have  reason 

■ 

to  think  it  had  the  first  spring  from  his  lordship's  motion/'  Mr.  John 
William  Smith  (author  of  the  "Leading  Cases'*),  in  his  lectures  on  the  Law 
of  Contracts,  page  32,  says:  "  It  is  said  to  have  b^n  the  joint  production 
of  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  Lord  Keeper  Guilford,  and  Sir  Leolina  Jenkins,  an 
eminent  civilian.  The  great  Lord  Nottingham  used  to  say  of  it^  ^  that  every 
line  was  worth  a  subsidy'"  (about  60,0001);  "and  it  might  now  be  said, 
with  truth,  that  every  line  has  cost  a  subsidy;  for  it  is  universally  admitted 
that  no  enactment  of  any  legislature  ever  became  the  subject  of  so  much 
litigation.  Every  line,  and  almost  every  word  of  it,  has  been  the  subject  of 
anxious  discussion,  resulting  from  the  circumstances  that  the  matters  whiq^ 
its  provisions  regulate,  are  those  which  are  of  every  day  ocowrrence  in  the 
course  of  our  transactions  with  one  another.** 
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§  6.  The  subject  of  this  work  restricts  ns  to  the  consid- 
eration of  the  fourth  and  the  seventeenth  sections  of  the 
statute,  which  a^e  the  only  x^ftrts  of  it  relating  to  rerbal 
agreements,  properly  so  called ;  for  although  leases,  trusts, 
land  some  of  the  other  subjects  of  its  provisions,  may  in 
one  sense  be  called'agreements,  inasmuch  as  they  gene- 
rally arise  out  of  a  contract,  that  particular  feature  of 
ttiem  very  rardy  presents  any  question  for  the  considera- 
ticm  of  the  court  as  respects  the  application  of  the  statute 
ftereto,  unless  they  are  brought  within  one  of  these  sec- 
tions by  some  peculiarity  of  the  &cts.  Provisions  gene- 
rally corresponding  to  these  sections  have  now  the  force 
*  of  law  in  all  of  the  United  States,  although  in  a  few  of 
tiiem  the  seventeenth  section  has  not  been  re-enacted,  and 
some  of  the  descsiptions  of  contracts  enumerated  in  the 
fourth  have  been  omitted.  They  were  also  re-enacted  in 
Ireland  in  the  seventh  year  of  king  William  the  third, 
and  corresponding  legislative  provisions  are  in  force  in 
most,  and  x)erhaps  all  of  the  British  dependencies.  Addi- 
tional enactments  have  from  time  to  time  been  passed  by 
parliament,  and  by  the  legislatures  of  some  of  the  United 
States,  whereby  a  writing  is  made  necessary  to  the  crea- 
tion of  other  kinds  of  liabilities ;  but  these  vary  consid- 
erably in  the  diflTerent  localities ;  so  that  for  the  purpose 
of  a  comprehensive  discussion  of  the  rules  of  law,  whereby 
the  validity  of  verbal  agreements  is  tested,  in  countries 
where  the  common  law  prevails,  it  is  necessary  only  to 
examine  the  principles  by  which  the  application  of  these 
sections  is  regulated.  And  it  results  from  the  fact  that 
the  common  law  enables  all  executory  agreements  to  be 
created  and  proved  without  writing,  that  in  cases  not 
included  within  these  sections,  and  where  no  local  statute 
expressly  or  by  implication  establishes  a  different  rule,  a 
verbal  agreement  is  always  sufficient  to  enable  the  plaintiff 
to  recover,  (c)  Thus  a  verbal  submission  to  arbitration  is 
good,  and  a  verbal  agreement  to  arbitrate  entitles  a  party 

(c)  Per  Seidell  J.  in  Pratt  v.  Hudson  River  Railroad  Company,  21  New 
York,  309. 

10 
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to  maintain  an  action  thereon,  when  the  matter  in  dispute 
is  of  such  a  character  that  the  statute  of  frauds  permits  it 
to  be  proved  by  oral  testimony,  (d)  And*  although  a  con- 
trary opinion  is  to  be  found  in  some  works  of  highly 
reputable  authority,  it  is  believed  that  in  the  countries 
governed  by  the  common  law,  a  verbftl  contract  of  marine 
or  fire  insurance  is  valid*  It  has  been  held  in  several  cases 
in  the  United  States  that  an  action  at  law  may  be  main- 
tained upon  such  a  contract,  even  where  there  had  been 
no  actual  payment  of  the  premium,  but  only  a  verbal,  or 
even  an  impUed  agreement  to  pay  it  {e) 

(d)  Kyd  on  Awards,  p^e  10;  Martin  v.  Chapman,  1  Alabama,  278;  Byrd 
V.  Odein,  9  id.  755 ;  Valentine  v.  Valentine,  2  Barbour's  Chancery  (New 
York),  430;  Titus  v.  Scantling,  4  Blackford  (Indiana),  89;  Walters  v.  Mor- 
gan, 2  Cox's  Chancery,  369;  Winne  v.  Elderkin,  1*  Chandler  (Wisconsin), 
219;  Duter  v.  Wellington,  1  Hill  (New  York),  319;  Smith  v.  Douglas,  16 
Illinois,  34;  Griggs  v.  Seeley,  8  Indiana,  264;  Houghton  v.  Houghton,  37 
Maine,  72 ;  French  v.  New,  28  New  YdPk,  147 ;  McMullen  v.  Mayo,  8 
Smedes  and  Marshall  (Mississippi),  298 ;  Woods  v.  Page,  37  Vermont  252 : 
Wells  V.  Lain,  15  Wendell  (New  York),  99. 

(e)  In  Millar  on  Insurance,  30,  it  is  said  that  the  importance  of  the  con- 
tract of  insurance,  and  the  singularity  of  the  obligations  which  it  is  intended 
to  create,  have,  in  all  commercial  states,  rendered  a  deed  in  writing  essential 
to  its  validity.  In  Duer  on  Insurance,  g  5,  the  learned  author,  while  admit- 
ting that  by  the  common  law  an  unwritten  contract  of  insurance  is  sufficient, 
expresses  an  opinion  that  the  usage  of  a  written  contract  has  prerailed  so 
long,  that  it  has  acquired  the  force  of  law,  and  he  doubts  whether  an  action 
could  be  sustained  upon  one  which  was  oral.  But  the  rule  is  settled  the 
other  way  upon  the  American  authorities.  In  Audubon  v.  The  Excelsior 
Insurance  Company,  27  New  York,  216,  A.  D.  1863,  the  plaintiff's  testator 
sent  five  sets  of  "  Audubon's  Quadrupeds,"  in  sheets,  to  a  bookbinder's  to  be 
bound ;  and  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  being  Saturday,  he  sent  a  per- 
son in  his  employment  to  the  defendant's  office,  to  effect  an  insurance  upon 
them  for  a  specified  sum,  for  one  month.  The  messenger  applied  to  the  sec- 
retary, giving  him  all  the  necessary  particulars ;  and  the  secretary  assented 
and  said  that  he  would  furnish  a  policy  on  the  Monday  morning.  No  amount 
of  premium  was  mentioned ;  but  there  was  a  reference  in  the  conversation 
to  a  policy  which  had  been  previously  issued  by  the  same  company,  upon 
other  sets  of  the  work,  at  the  same  place,  and  for  the  same  time.  The  prop- 
erty was  destroyed  by  fire  on  the  intervening  Sunday.  It  was  held  that 
the  jury  might  infer  a  present  contract  to  insure  at  the  former  rate  of  premium 
and  to  fiirnish  the  written  evidence  of  it  on  Monday,  and  a  judgment  for 
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§  6.  In  the  course  of  the  decisions  nnder  these  two 
sections,  now  extending  over  almost  two  centnries,.  many 
Teiy  perplexing  questions  have  arisen,  and  several 
propositions  have  been  from  time  to  time  laid  down, 
as  law,  resulting  in  the  exclusion  from  the  operation 
of  the  statute  of  many  cases;  which,  as  it  is  now  im- 
possible to  doubt,  are  within  its  terms  and  intent.  As 
many  of  these  propositions  depend  upon  such  unsat- 
is&ctory  reasoning  that  they  may  almost  be  called  arbi- 
trary, tiie  rulings  of  the  courts  thereunder  have  fluctuated 
greatly,  thus  leading  to  distressing '  uncertainty  and  to 
much  conflict  of  authority.  The  inconveniences  resulting 
therefrom  have  been  so  great  that  some  doubts  have  been 
expresd^  especially  of  late  years,  and  in  the  United 
States,  whether  the  effect  of  those  sections  of  the  statute 
has  been,  upon  the  whole,  beneficial.  (/ )  But  many  of  these 

the  pUdatiff  rendered  upon  a  verdict  was  affirmed.  And  see  Mobile,  etc., 
Insurance  Company  v,  McMillan,  31  Alabama,  711 ;  Post  v,  iBtna  Insurance 
Ca,  43  Barbour  (New  York),  351 ;  Kelley  v.  Commonwealth  Ins.  Co.,  10 
Bosworth  (New  York),  82 ;  Union,  etc.,  Ins.  Co.  v.  Commercial,  etc.,  Ins. 
Co.,  2  Curtis  Circuit  Court,  624;  S.  C,  19  Howard  (U.  S.),  318;  New  Eng- 
land, etc.,  Co.  V,  Robinson,  25  Indiana,  536 ;  Trustees  First  Baptist  Church 
9.  Brooklyn  Ins.  Co.,  19  New  York,  305;  Hamilton  v,  Lycoming  Ins.  Co., 
5  Pennsylyania  (Barr),  339. 

(/)  Chief  Justice  Parker,  in  Holmes  v.  Knights,  10  New  Hampshire,  176, 
sud  that  it  might  well  be  doubted  whether  the  second  clause  of  the  fourth 
section  of  the  statute  has  not  promoted  more  fraud  than  it  has  prevented. 
Mr.  Rawle,  in  his  notes  to  Smith's  Lectures  on  Contracts,  third  American 
edition,  published  in  1853,  expressed  his  satisfaction  because  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania  had  never  re-enacted  the  fourth  section  (page  118);  and 
Mr.  Hare  concluded  a  long  and  able  note  to  Birkmyr  v,  Darnell,  in 
1  Smith's  Leading  Cases,  fourth  American  edition,  332,  published  in  1852, 
with  the  expression  of  an  opinion  that  less  inconvenience  had  resulted  in 
Pennsylvania  from  its  absence  from  the  statute  book,  than  would  have  been 
caused  by  its  presence,  and  of  a  belief  that  the  necessity  for  that  section  has 
passed  away  with  the  change  of  society.  He  added,  that  "  all  that  is  prac- 
tically useful  in  its  provisions  at  the  present  day  may  perhaps  be  attained 
by  providing  that  promises  for  the  debt  of  another,  in  consideration  solely 
of  forbearancato  bring  suit,  should  be  invalid  unless  reduced  to  writing." 
But  the  current  of  opinion  seems  to  have  run  in  the  contrary  direction  to 
that  of  those  able  jurists;  for  in  1855  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania 
adopted  that  portion  of  the  fourth  section  againtt  which  their  remarks  were 
particolarly  directed. ' 
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evil  consequences  are  directly  traceable  to  departures 
from  the  spirit  and  meaning  of  the  enactment,  rather  than 
to  any  lack  of  wisdom  in  its  provisions,  or  any  real  diffi- 
culty in  determining  the  true  construction  of  its  lan- 
guage. Most  of  the  objectionable  rules  referred  to  had 
their  origin  in  cases  decided  in  England,  within  a  period 
of  time  which  may  approximately  be  described  as  the  first 
of  the  two  centuries  elapsed  since  the  enactment  of  the 
statute ;  and  where  they  have  not  been  modified  by  the 
action  of  the  legislature,  they  have  generally  been  aban- 
doned by  the  courts  themselves,  in  consequence  of  a 
change  in  the  views  of  the  judges  respecting  the  spirit  in 
which  the  statute  ought  to  be  construed.  This  change 
became  quite  apparent  towards  the  latter  part  of  the 
eighteenth  and  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
soon  after  the  time  whem  the  United  States  came  into 
existence  as  a  separate  nation ;  and  the  same  general 
views  have  prevailed  ever  since  in  England,  {g)    But  the 

{g)  In  the  case  of  Proctor  v,  Jones,  2  Carrington  and  Payne,  532,  A.  D. 
1826,  which  arose  under  the  seventeenth  section,  Best^  C.  J.,  said:  "The 
statute  of  frauds  and  the  statmte  of  limitations  were  both  so  much  objected 
to,  at  the  time  when  they  were  passed,  that  the  judges  appeared  anxious  to 
get  them  off  the  statute  book ;  but  in  later  times  they  have  become  desirous 
to  give  them  their  full  effect  I  think  the  statute  of  frauds  is  a  good  and 
wholesome  statute.  In  other  countries,  contracts  are  made  in  writing." 
And  see  also  his  remarks  in  Howe  v.  Palmer,  3  Barnewall  and  Alderson, 
321,  A.  D.  1820.  It  is  quite  noticeable  that  the  expressions  of  sympathy 
with  tho  object  of  these  sections  of  the  statute,  began  to  be  universal  with 
the  judges  about  the  commencement  of  the  present  century.  Lord  Kenyon 
on  several  occasions  expressed  his  approbation  of  them.  In  Chater  v. 
Becket,  7  Term  Reports,  201,  A.  D.  1797,  which  arose  under  section  4,  he 
said :  *'I  lament  extremely  that  exceptions  were  ever  introduced  in  constru- 
ing the  statute  of  frauds ;  it  is  a  very  beneficial  statute,  and  if  the  courts  had 
at  first  abided  by  the  strict  letter  of  the  act,  it  would  have  prevented  a  mul- 
titude of  suits  which  have  since  been  brought"  See  also  his  remarks  in 
Rucker  v.  Cammeyer,  1  Espinasse,  105,  A.  D.  1794;^  and  in  Chaphn  v, 
Rogers,  I  East,  194,  A.  D.  1801,  both  under  the  17th  section.  Grose,  J., 
expressed  the  same  opinion  in  Cooper  v,  Ellston,  7  Term  Reports,  16,  A.  D. 
1796.  Sir  James  Mansfield,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  in  Anstey 
V.  Mardett,  4  Bosanquet  ai>d  Puller  (I  New  Reports),  124,  A.  D.  1804,  said 
^t^  upon  general  principles,  no  one  could  wish  to  restrain  the  operation  of 
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oonrts  in  the  United  States  seem  to  have  been  deeply 
imbued,  at  the  commencement  of  the  independent  exist- 
ence of  this  conntry,  with  the  spirit  which  was  then 
disapp^kring  in  the  mother  country;  and  fortified  by 
English  precedents,  they  pushed  on  for  many  years  after 
the  reaction  had  taken  place  there,  in  the  direction  of 
restricting  the  operation  of  the  statute,  and  even  devised 
new  propositions  for  the  exclusion  of  cases  from  its  pro- 
visions. Many  of  these  doctrines,  which  were  unable  to 
endure  the  test  of  time,  have  since  yielded  to  the  more 
liberal  and  enlightened  views,  respecting  the  statute, 
which  now  prevail  here  also ;  but  some  have  become  forti- 
fied by  so  many  precedents,  that  their  complete  extinction 
has  not  everywhere  been  accomplished.  And  as  the  eff*ects 
.  of  the  reaction  are  not  yet  fully  developed,  we  are  still  in 
an  uncertain,  and,  perhaps,  in  a  transition  state,  with 
respect  to  many  principles  of  constant  practical  applica- 
tion ;  whence  results  a  confusion,  which,  in  some  classes 
of  cases,  is  almost  chaotic. 

§  7.  But  out  of  this  evil  much  good  has  also  sprung ; 
for  the  reaction  having  taken  place  here  later  than  in 
England,  it  found  the  general  principles  against  which 
it  operated  much  more  developed  than  they  had  ever 
been  in  that  country ;  and  out  of  this  development  have 


the  statate.  Lord  Ellenborough's  remarks  in  Wain  v.  Warlters,  5  East^  10, 
A.  D.  1804,  have  already  been  quoted.  And  see  per  Buller,  J.,  Brodie  v. 
StPanl,  1  Veaey,  333,  A.  D.  1791.  Lord  Bldpn,  in  Cooth  v.  Jackson,  6 
Veaey,  37,  A  D.  1801,  in  discussing  a  question  arising  under  the  fourth 
section,  said :  ^  I  feel  all  the  disinclination,  which  has  been  lately  expressed, 
and  strongly  expressed  in  many  cases,  to  carry  what  may  be  called  the 
straggles  of  courts  of  justice  to  take  cases  out  of  the  reach  of  that  statute 
farther  tlian  they  hare  been  carried."  Lord  Tenterden  repeatedly  expressed 
his  opinion,  in  cases  arising  under  both  the  fourth  and  seyenteenth  sections, 
that  the  statute  of  frauds  was  a  wise  and  beneficial  enactment,  and  should 
be  liberally  construed.  Howe  v.  Palmer,  3  Barnewall  and  Alderson,  321, 
A  P.  1820;  Tempest  v,  Fitzgerald,  id.  680;  Baldey  v.  Parker,  2  Barne- 
wall and  CressweU,  40,  A  D.  1823.  See  aUo  per  Bayley,  J.,  in  Saunders  v. 
Wakefield,  4  Barnewall  and  Alderson,  595,  A  D.  1821;  and  Carter  v. 
Toossaint^  5  Barnewall  and  Alderson,  855,  A.  D.  1822. 
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sprung  many  really  sound  and  valuable  rules  of  con- 
struction of  the  statute,  which  have  held  their  ground  by 
common  consent  against  the  receding  tide,  and  are  now 
well  settled  rules  of  American  jurisprudence,  although 
they  are  known  but  imp^ectly,  or  not  at  all,  in  West- 
minster Hall.  One  of  these  principles  has  recently 
been  borrowed  from  us,  and  appears  to  be  now  recog- 
nized in  England  as  a  sound  rule  of  law,  although  when 
it  was  first  settled  here,  it  was  supposed  to  be  in  direct 
conflict  with  the  result  of  the  English  cases ;(%)  audit 
is  beUeved  that  the  omission  of  the  English  courts  to 
recognize  several  other  principles,  which  stand  here 
on  a  very  soUd  foundation,  proceeds  from  the  fact  that 
the  questions  have  never  been  directly  raised  before 
them.  And  while  it  is  impossible  to  deny,  that  in  many 
respects  the  exclusion  from  the  operation  of  the  statute, 
of  cases  arising  under  these  sections,  and  clearly  within 
their  literal  meaning,  has  been  pushed  much  further  than 
a  correct  view  of  its  spirit  and  policy  will  justify,  it  is 
equally  true  that  the  indiscriminate  condemnation  of  rules 
having  the  effect  to  restrict  the  broad  language  of  the 
statute  is  unwise  and  indefensible.  For  the  looseness  and 
incongruity  of  expression,  of  which  so  many  complaints 
have  been  made,  in  cases  arising  under  other  parts  of  the 
statute,  is  equally  characteristic  of  these  sections.  Mr. 
Justice  Wilmot  remarked,  in  a  case  arising  under  the 
seventeenth  section, (i)  that  "had  the  statute  of  frauds 
always  been  carried  into  execution  according  to  the  letter, 
it  would  have  done  ten  times  more  mischief  than  it  has  done 
good,  by  protecting  rather  than  by  preventing  frauds." 
And  the  remark  is  also  eminently  true  of  the  fourth  sec- 
tion also,  as  will  appear  from  numerous  instances  con- 
tained in  the  following  pages,  where  the  letter  of    the 

« 

(h)  We  refer  to  the  rule  that  the  guaranty  of  a  £M^r  acting  under  a  del 
credere  commission  is  not  within  the  statute  of  frauds,  Couturier  v.  Hastie, 
8  Exchequer,  40,  A.  D.  1852 ;  approved  in  Wickham  v.  Wickham,  2  Kay 
and  Jolmson,  47%  A.  D.  1855.  The  subject  will  be  fully  discussed  in  the 
second  article  of  the  eighteenth  chapter. 

(0  Simon  v.  Motives,  1  W.  Blackstone,  599,  A.  D.  1760. 
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enactmeBt  has  been  made  to  yield  to  its  obvions  intent, 
from  the  consideration  that  the  case  was  not  within  the 
miscMefs  against  which  it  was  aimed,  and  a  literal  con- 
struction would  lead  to  injustice  and  inconveniences 
which  the  legislature  could  not  have  meant  to  create. 

ARTICLE  IL 

Tht  itetete  Mfftiftddft  tht  wmmhj  of  a  wiittng,  to  the  oooiboii  Itnr  nqvixomnt  tluit 
•ftaj  ooninMl  omit  bo  founded  upon  a  nlBoleBt  ooniidenktioiii 

§  8.  It  was  remarked,  in  the  foregoing  article,  that  the 
leading  object  of  the  statute  of  frauds  was  to  exclude  oral 
testimony,  as  a  means  by  which  the  rights  of  litigants 
could  be  determined,  in  certain  cases,  where  experience 
had  shown  that  it  was  peculiarly  liable  to  abuse ;  and 
with  respect  to  the  cases  included  in  the  fourth  and  seven- 
teenth sections,  such  was  exclusively  its  object  and  effect. 
At  the  time  when  the  statute  went  into  operation,  there 
was  no  rule  of  the  common  law  requiring  any  executory 
contract  to  be  manifested  by  a  writing,  or  any  other  evi- 
dence than  that  of  mere  words ;  and  we  are  not  aware 
that  any  such  rule  ever  existed  in  England,  although  an 
ingenious  and  learned  writer  on  the  law  of  evidence  has 
collated  the  substance  of  some  early  but  then  obsolete 
statutes,  whereby  certain  solemnities  were  rendered  neces- 
sary to  the  actual  transfer  of  the  title  to  personal  prop- 
erty, (a) 

(a)  Professor  Greenleaf  says  that  "  this  statate  introduced  no  new  principle 
into  the  law;  it  was  new  in  England  only  in  the  mode, of  proof  which  it 
required  Some  protectiye  regulations,  of  the  same  nature,  may  be  found 
in  some  of  the  early  codes  of  most  of  the  Northern  nation?,  as  well  as  in 
the  laws  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  princes;  the  prevention  of  frauds  and  perjuries 
being  sought^  agreeably  to  the  simplicity  of  those  unlettered  tunes,  by 
requiring  a  certain  number  of  witnesses  to  a  valid  sale,  and  sometimes  by 
restricting  such  sales  to  particular  places.  In  the  Anglo-Saxon  laws,  such 
regulations  were  quite  familiar;  and  the  statute  of  frauds  was  merely  the 
revival  of  obsolete  provisions,  demanded  by  the  circumstances  of  the  times, 
sad  adapted,  in  a  new  mode  of  proof,  1o  the  conditions  and  habits  of  the 
trading  community."  These  remarks  are  followed  up  with  an  abstract  of 
several  of  the  laws  of  the  Saxon  Kings  requiring  witnesses  to  render  sales 
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§  9.  But  althougli  it  would  aeem  very  clear  upon  prin- 
ciple that  the  statute  left  the  common  law  untouched  in  all 
respects,  except  where  it  expressly  provided  a  different 
rule,  yet  for  a  long  time  after  its  passage  the  idea  was 
entertained  by  many  eminent  English  jurists,  that  it  had 
the  indirect  effect  to  create  a  new  species  of  contracts, 
intermediate  between  specialties  and  parol  agreements, 
which  so  far  partook  of  the  nature  of  the  former,  that  a 
consideration  was  not  necessary  where  the  contract  had 
been  reduced  to  writing,  so  as  to  satisfy  the  requirements 
of  the  statute.  And  it  is,  perhaps,  the  most  remarkable 
circumstance  connected  with  its  history,  that  a  question 
of  such  great  importance,  and  which  must  have  arisen 
very  frequently  in  practice,  should  have  remained  unset- 
tled for  a  century  after  the  statute  took  effect.  As  late  as 
the  year  1765,  in  the  case  of  PiUans  v.  Van  Mierop^  8 
Burrow,  1663,  we  find  no  less  a  man  than  Lord  Mansfield 
intimating  an  opinion  that  there  was  no  such  thing  as  a 
nudum  pactum  in  writing ;  because,  he  said,  ^^  the  ancient 
notion  about  want  of  consideration  was  for  the  sake  of 
evidence  only,  for  when  it  was  reduced  to  writing,  as  in 
covenants,  specialties,  bonds,  etc.,  there  was  no  objection 
to  the  want  of  consideration.  And,"  he  added,  ^'the 
statute  of  frauds  proceeded  upon  the  same  principle." 
In  the  same  case  Mr.  Justice  Wilmot  entered  into  quite  an 
extended  argument  to  the  same  effect,  concluding  by 
saying,  '^  I  cannot  find  that  a  nudum  pactum  evidenced 
by  writing  has  been  ever  holden  bad,  and  I  should  think 
it  good,  though  where  it  is  merely  verbal  it  is  bad."  These 
remarks  proved  to  be  unnecessary  to  the  decision  of  the 
case,  for  Lord  Mansfield  ultimately  concluded  that  the 
question  did  not  arise,  because  the  particular  promise 


valid,  and  an  enactment  of  William  the  Conqueror  to  the  same  effect  Some 
of  these  laws  also  render  it  necessary  that  sales  should  take  place  in  cities. 
But  there  is  nothing  in  any  of  them  prescribing  any  particular  solemnity  or 
formality  for  any  species  of  executory  contracts;  although  these  were  simi- 
larly provided  for  in  the  Roman  law,  and  in  several  laws  of  continenta) 
countries.    1  Greenleaf 'a  Evidence^  tenth  edition,  note  to  {  262. 
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before  the  court  was  a  mercantile  contract,  and  no  objec- 
tion had  been  taken  at  the  trial  on  the  ground  of  want  of 
consideration ;  and  the  other  judges  concluded  that  there 
was  in  fact  a  sufficient  consideration  for  the  promise.  But 
so  decided  an  expression  of  opinion,  from  jurists  of  such 
acknowledged  eminence,  could  not  fail  to  raise  grave 
doubts  upon  this  important  question,  which  were  not  set 
at  rest  nntQ  the  decision  of  the  House  of  Lords  to  the 
contrary,  in  a  case  where  apparently  the  suggestions 
thrown  out  in  Pillans  v.  Van  Mierop  had  been  adopted 
as  the  true  rule  of  law/  by  the  judgment  of  the  Court  of 
8  Bench. 


1 10.  The  case  to  which  we  allude  is  Rann  v.  Hughes^ 
decided  A.  D.  1778,  and  reported  in  4  Brown's  Parlia- 
mentary Cases,  27,  where  the  pleadings  and  arguments  of 
counsel  are  given  at  great  length,  but  without  any  state- 
ment of  the  reasoning  upon  which  the  decision  proceeded ; 
but  the  latter  is  to  be  found  in  a  note  to  another  case 
rex)orted  in  7  Term  Reports,  350.  The  action  was  brought 
in  the  King's  Bench,  where  the  plaintiffs  declared  as 
executors  against  the  defendant,  Isabella  Hughes,  indi- 
vidually. The  declaration  alleged  (in  brief)  that  one 
John  Hughes  was  indebted  to  the  plaintiffs'  testator  in  a 
specified  sum  ;  that  he  died  possessed  of  goods  the  value 
of  which  largely  exceeded  the  amount  of  the  debt ;  that 
administration  thereof  had  been  granted  to  the  defendant ; 
that  the  plaintiflFs  were  executors  of  the  creditor;  ''by 
reason  of  which  premises,"  the  defendant,  as  administra- 
trix, became  liable  to  pay  to  the  plaintiffs,  as  executors, 
the  said  sum,  etc.,  ''and  being  so  liable,  she,  the  said 
Isabella,  in  consideration  thereof,  afterwards,  etc.,  under- 
took and  to  the  said  John  and  Arthur  then  and  there 
faithfully  promised  to  pay  them  the  said  sum  of  money, 
etc.,  when  she,  the  said  Isabella,  should  be  thereunto 
afterwards  requested."  The  defendant  pleaded,  first,  non 
assumpsit ;  secondly,  plene  administravit ;  thirdly,  plene 
administravit  praeter,  etc. ,  and  a  bond  debt  sufficient  to 
absorb  the  balance*    The  plaintiffs  replied  to  the  pleas ; 

11 
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and  at  the  trial  the  jury  found  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiffs 
on  the  first  issue,  and  for  the  defendant  on  the  second. 
A  motion  for  a  new  trial  (in  the  King's  Bench)  was  denied, 
and  a  general  judgment  entered  up  against  the  defendant. 
Upon  a  writ  of  error  in  the  Exchequer  Chamber,  the  judg- 
ment was  reversed,  and  from  the  judgment  of  reversal  a 
writ  of  error  was  brought  in  the  House  of  Lords.  After 
very  full  argument  upon  all  the  points,  the  following 
question  was  put  to  the  judges,  namely,  "whether  suffi- 
cient matter  appears  upon  this  declaration,  to  warrant, 
after  verdict,  the  judgment  entered  up  against  the  defend- 
ant in  her  personal  capacity  1 "  In  answer  to  which.  Lord 
Chief  Baron  Skynner  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  judges 
in  extenso,  referring  in  detail  to  the  remarks  of  the  Chief 
Justice  and  Mr.  Justice  Wilmot  in  the  preceding  case, 
and  to  another  case,  not  reported,  where  the  same  doc- 
trines were  advanced.  With  respect  to  the  idea  that  a 
writing  rendered  a  contract  valid  without  a  consideration, 
he  said,  that  although  the  presumption  was,  after  verdict, 
that  the  promise  was  in  writing,  it  would  not  help  the 
plaintiffs ;  because  the  law  of  England  recognized  only 
two  species  of  contracts,  si>ecialties  and  parol  agreements, 
that  there  was  no  intermediate  class,  and  a  written  con- 
tract not  under  seal  was  merely  a  parol  agreement,  the 
consideration  of  which  must  be  averred  and  proved ;  that 
the  consideration  for  the  defendant's  promise,  alleged  in 
this  declaration,  was  insufficient  in  law,  as  it  consisted 
merely  of  an  indebtedness  of  the  defendant  in  another 
right,  without  forbearance  or  any  other  act  which  amounted 
in  law  to  a  valuable  consideration.  In  this  opinion  the 
other  judges  concurred ;  and  the  judgment  of  the  Exche- 
quer Chamber  was  accordingly  affirmed,  (ft) 

(b)  The  following  are  the  material  portions  of  this  opinion :  "  It  is  undoabt- 
edly  true  that  every  roan  is  by  the  law  of  nature  bound  to  Mfil  his  engage- 
ments. It  is  equally  true  that  the  law  of  this  country  supplies  no  means, 
nor  affords  any  remedy,  to  compel  the  performance  of  an  agreement  made 
without  sufficient  consideration ;  such  agreement  is  '  nudum  pactum  ez  quo 
non  oritur  actio ; '  and  whatever  may  be  the  sense  of  this  maxim  La  the 
civil  law,  it  is  in  the  last  mentioned  sense  only  that  it  is  to  be  understood  in 
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§  11.  This  decision  has  been  justly  regarded  as  setting 
the  question  at  rest ;  and  we  believe  that  there  are  no  far- 
ther traces  in  common  law  cases,  of  a  doctrine  sanctioned 
hj  judicial  opinion,  that  the  statute  effected  any  change 
whatever  in  the  rules  of  the  common  law,  requiring  a 
consideration  for  every  contract^  and  prescribing  what 

oar  law.  The  declaration  states  that  the  defendant^  being  indebted  as 
administratriz,  promised  to  pay  when  requested,  and  the  judgment  is  against 
the  defendant  generally.  The  being  indebted  is  of  itself  a  sufficient  con- 
sideration to  ground  a  promise,  but  the  promise  must  be  coextensive  with 
the  consideration,  unless  some  particular  consideration  of  fact  can  be  found 
here,  to  warrant  the  extension  of  it  against  the  defendant  in  her  own  capa- 
city. If  a  person  indebted  in  one  rights  in  consideration  of  forbearance  for 
a  particular  time,  promise  to  pay  in  another  right^  this  conrenience  will  be  a 
anfficient  oonsideraiiou  to  warrant  an  action  against  him  or  her  in  the  latter 
light ;  but  here  no  sufficient  consideration  occurs  to  support  this  demand 
against  her  in  her  personal  capacity ;  for  she  derives  no  advantage  or  conve- 
nienoe  from  the  promise  here  made.  For  if  I  promise  generally  to  pay  upon 
requeat^  what  I  was  liable  to  pay  upon  request  in  another  right,  I  derive  no 
adrantage  or  convenience  from  this  promise,  and  therefore  there  is  not  suffi- 
cient consideration  for  it  But  it  is  said  that  if  this  promise  is  in  writing, 
that  takes  away  the  necessity  of  a  consideration  and  obviates  the  objection 
of  nadum  pactum,  for  that  cannot  be  where  the  promise  is  put  into  writing; 
and  that  after  verdict,  if  it  were  necessary,  to  support  the  promise,  that  it 
should  be  in  writing,  it  will  be  presumed  that  it  was  in  writing;  and  this 
last  is  certainly  true ;  but  that  there  cannot  be  nudum  pactum  in  writing, 
whatever  may  be  the  rule  of  the  civil  law,  there  is  certainly  none  such  in 
the  law  of  England."  ''  All  contracts  are  by  the  laws  of  England  distin- 
gniabed  into  agreements  by  specialty,  and  agreements  by  parol ;  nor  is  there 
any  such  third  class,  as  some  of  the  counsel  have  endeavored  to  maintain, 
as  contracts  in  writing.  If  they  be  merely  written  and  not  specialties,  they 
are  parol,  and  a  consideration  must  be  proved.  It  is  said  that  the  statute  of 
frands  has  taken  away  the  necessity  of  any  consideration  in  this  case ;  the 
statute  of  frauds  was  made  for  the  relief  of  personal  representatives  and 
others,  and  did  not  intend  to  charge  them  further  than  by  common  law  they 
were  chargeable."  His  lordship  added  that  the  words  of  the  statute  arc  merely 
negative,  "  and  that  executors  and  administrators  should  not  be  liable  out 
of  their  own  estates,  unless  the  agreement  upon  which  the  action  was  brought^ 
or  some  memorandum  thereof  was  in  writing  and  signed  by  the  party.  But 
this  does  not  prove  that  the  agreement  was  not  still  liable  to  be  tried  and 
judged  o^  as  all  other  agreements  merely  in  writing  are  by  the  common 
law,  and  does  not  prove  the  converse  of  the  proposition  that  when  in 
writing  the  party  must  be  at  all  events  liable." 
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shall  be  a  sufficient  consideration  to  sustain  an  action 
upon  it.  Nevertheless  it  has  been  found  necessary  to 
reiterate  in  numerous  subsequent  cases  (some  of  which 
involve  no  question  under  the  statute),  the  principle  that  a 
writing,  not  under  seal,  will  not  suffice  to  sustain  an 
action  upon  a  promise,  without  proof  of  a  sufficient  con- 
sideration ;  as  will  appear  fron^  an  examination  of  the 
various  elementary  works  on  the  law  of  contracts.  But 
in  cases  arising  under  the  statute  there  is  a  constant  neces- 
sity for  keeping  this  principle  in  mind :  for  the  tendency 
is  very  noticeable,  to  draw  from  rulings  made  in  previous 
adjudications  relating  entirely  to  the  sufficiency  of  the 
consideration,  and  arguments  by  which  such  rulings  are 
sustained,  conclusions  upon  the  question  whether  the 
statute  is  applicable.  The  books  contain  many  erroneous 
decisions  and  unsound  doctrines,  which  may  be  directly 
traced  to  this  species  of  misapprehension  of  prior  obscure 
cases.  It  must  therefore  be  remembered,  throughout  all 
the  discussion  which  follows,  that,  in  every  instance  where 
the  statute  is  applicable,  there  are  two  requisites  to  the 
validity  of  an  undertaking,  namely,  first,  the  common 
law  requires  that  it  should  be  supported  by  a  sufficient 
consideration ;  and  secondly,  the  statute  superadds  the 
requirement  that  it  should  be  manifested  by  a  writing,  (c) 


CO  The  decisions  to  thla  effect  are  so  numerous  that  we  will  make  no 
attempt  to  collate  them  all ;  the  following  are  but  a  small  portion  of  the 
whole:  Saunders  v.  Wakefield,  4  Barnewall  and  Alderson,  695;  Pratt  v, 
Humphrey,  22  Connecticut^  317;  Glapp  v.  Law  ton,  31  id.  95;  Mosely  tr. 
Taylor,  4  Dana  (Enntucky),  542;  Semplet;.  Pink^  1  Exchequer,  74;  Lines 
V.  Smith,  4  Florida,  47 ;  Wyman  v.  Gray,  7  Harris  and  Johnson  (Maryland), 
409 ;  EUiott  v,  Giese,  7  id.  457 ;  Draughan  t;.  Bunting,  9  Iredell  (North  Caro- 
lina), 10;  Sears  V.  Brink,  3  Johnson  (New  York),  210;  Ballard  tr.  Walker, 
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ARTICLE  L 
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§  12.  That  part  ot  the  fourth  section  of  the  statute  of 
frauds  which  is  to  be  discussed  in  this  chapter,  provides 
that  no  action  shall  be  brought  upon  any  verbal  agree- 
ment, "whereby  to  CHARGE  any  EXECUTOR  OR  ADMIN- 
I8TSAT0B  UPON  ANY  SPECIAL  PROMISE  TO  ANSWER  DAM- 
AGES OUT  OF  HIS  OWN  ESTATE."  The  particular  object 
of  this  provision  was  evidently  to  guard  executors  and 
administrators  against  being  held  to  a  personal  liability 
to  pay  debts,  legacies,  or  distributive  shares,  in  conse- 
quence of  wilful  or  mistaken  perversion  of  expressions 
of  encouragement,  which  they  may  have  used  in  conver- 
sation with  claimants,  and  which  were  not  justified  by  the 
ultimate  result  of  administration  of  the  assets  in  their 
hands.  For  obvious  reasons,  the  cases  where  this  clause 
has  been  subjected  to  judicial  construction  are  but  few, 
when  compared  with  those  dei>ending  upon  that  which 
immediately  follows  it ;  but  in  their  limited  sphere  they 
present  an  equal  proportion  of  perplexing  questions,  and 
conflicting  authorities.  As  the  liabilities  to  which  the  two 
clauses  relate,  resemble  each  other  in  many  particulars, 
aad  the  language  of  one  seems  to  have  been  studiously 
framed,  so  as  to  conform  as  closely  as  possible  to  that  of 
the  other,  it  has  been  often  said,  but,  we  think,  without  due 
reflection,  that  they  are  practically  identical,  and  that  this 
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clause  calls  for  no  special  examination ;  because  the  rules 
established  for  the  construction  of  the  second,  are  gene- 
rally applicable  to  the  first,  treating  the  estate  as  the 
original  debtor,  and  the  executor  or  administrator  indi- 
vidually as  the  collateral  promisor.  Indeed,  the  contracts 
embraced  within  the  provisions  of  both  clauses  are  fre- 
quently called  guaranties;  a  word  correctly  describing 
neither  class,  and  peculiarly  inappropriate  to  those  within 
the  first  clause,  whose  terms  contemplate  only  a  change  in 
form  of  a  liability  already  resting  upon  the  promisor. 

§  13.  So  frequent  is  this  method  of  treating  this  clause, 
that  it  would  almost  seem  that  the  impression  prevails 
that  it  was  inserted  only  from  abundant  caution  on  the 
part  of  the  legislature,  the  second  being  practically  suffi- 
cient, with,  perhaps,  a  slight  change  of  phraseology,  to 
cover  the  cases  embraced  within  both. .  There  is,  indeed, 
a  close  similarity  between  some  of  the  principles,  by  which 
promises  are  withdrawn  from  the  operation  of  one  and  the 
other,  occasionally  amounting  to  a  coincidence.  The  latter 
is  complete  with  respect  to  the  cases  which  are  taken  out 
of  the  statute,  because  they  fail  to  satisfy  some  word  of 
the  phrase,  ''any  special  promise  to  answer."  As  this 
phrase  is  to  be  found  in  both  clauses,  those  cases  wherein 
it  has  been  decided  that  the  second  is  not  applicable  for 
that  reason,  are  very  conclusive  precedents  to  show  that 
the  first  would  not  be  applicable  under  similar  circum- 
stances. And  there  is  a  class  of  cases  under  the  second 
clause,  not  appearing  to  depend  upon  its  wording,  which 
bear  a  very  close  resemblance,  with  respect  to  the  princi- 
ple which  governs  them,  and  the  facts  calling  for  its  appli- 
cation, to  a  corresponding  class  under  the  first  clause. 
We  refer  to  those  where  a  promise  to  pay  the  debt  of 
another  is  held  to  be  good  without  a  writing,  because  the 
promisor  held  a  fund  proceeding  from  the  debtor,  and 
applicable  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise ;  in  contempla- 
tion of  which  the  promise  was  made.  The  similarity  in 
the  situation  of  the  promisor,  under  such  circumstances, 
and  that  of  an  executor  or  administrator,  having  sufficient 
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•fisets  to  pay  the  debt  of  the  decedent,  and  who,  in  con- 
sideration thereof,  verbally  nndertakes  to  pay  it^  is  very 
striking.  And  the  principle  upon  which  each  description 
of  promises  has  been  held  to  be  without  the  statute,  is 
rabstantially  the  same.  For  while  the  first  clause  expressly 
proYides  that  it  shall  be  applicable  only  to  a  promise  by 
the  executor  or  administrator,  to  answer  damages  ^'out 
of  his  own  estate,"  the  second  manifestly  has  the  same 
meaning,  with  respect  to  a  liability  incurred  by  one  person 
to  answer  for  the  debt,  de&ult,  or  miscarriage  of  another. 
And  the  courts,  construing  the  second  clause  as  if  these 
words,  used  in  the  first,  were  incorporated  therein,  have 
thereupon  held,  in  deference  to  its  supposed  intent, 
that  where  the  real  debtor's  property  would  ultimately 
reimburse  the  promisor,  the  result  was  the  ^ame  as  if  the 
debt  was  not  to  be  paid  in  the  first  instance  out  of  the 
latter' s  means. 

§  14.  Bnt  the  principles  governing  many  other  descrip- 
tions of  cases,  arising  under  the  second  clause,  while  they 
appear  at  first  sight  to  be  equally  applicable  to  similar 
cases  arising  under  the  first,  will  be  found,  upon  close 
examination,  to  depend  upon  features  wherein  the  two 
classes  of  cases  radically  differ.  The  point  of  difference  is 
generally  dependent  upon  the  fact  that  although  in  each 
class  three  interests  are  represented,  questions  can  properly 
arise  for  decision  under  the  second  clause,  only  where  the 
transaction  concerns  three  personSy  and  under  the  first 
only  where  it  concerns  two  persons,  (a)  For  while  the  per- 
son who  undertakes  to  answer  for  the  debt  of  another, 
becomes  liable  only  by  virtue  of  his  promise,  the  executor 
or  administrator  is  already  liable,  in  his  representative 
capacity,  for  the  payment  of  debts,  legacies,  or  dis- 
tributive shares ;  and  property  to  which  he  has  a  complete 
legal  title  is  already  sub  modo  pledged  for  that  purpose. 

• 

(a)  Meaning,  of  course,  that  all  persons  jointly  interested,  or  interested  in 
subordination  to  a  party  to  the  contract^  are  counted,  with  such  party,  as  one 
person. 

13 
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And  it  will  be  shown  in  the  coarse  of  the  observations 
hereafter  to  be  made  upon  the  second  clause,  that  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  cases  under  it,  constituting  several 
distinct  classes,  with  many  subdivisions  presenting  nice 
shades  of  distinction,  depend  upon  corollaries  derived 
firom  the  general  principle  that  a  promise  to  pay  a  debt 
for  which  the  promisor  or  his  property  was  already  liable, 
is  not  within  the  intent  of  the  statute,  although  it  is  within 
its  terms.  But  where  the  promisor  is  an  executor  oi 
administrator,  this  is  the  precise  case  where  the  first  clause 
unequivocally  provides  that  he  shall  not  be  liable  without 
a  writing.  Again,  the  reasons  why  certain  other  classes 
of  promises  are  taken  out  of  the .  statute,  as  not  being 
within  the  second  clause,  may  be  most  satisfactorily  found 
in  a  peculiar  signification  given  to  some  portion  of  the 
phrase  "debt,  default,  or  miscarriages  of  another  -per- 
son;"  as,  for  instance,  that  numerous  class  where  the 
original  debtor  was  discharged,  before  the  new  promisor 
became  liable.  In  all  such  cases  it  is  manifest  that  the 
grounds  of  the  exclusion  of  one  class  from  the  statute, 
are  entirely  inapplicable  to  the  other,  and  any  attempt  to 
assimilate  the  two  will  only  mislead.  Hence  the  proposi- 
tion that  the  difference  between  the  first  and  second  clauses 
is  only  of  a  formal  character  is  a  faJlacy ;  the  dangerous 
character  of  which  is  the  greater,  because,  owing  to  the 
confusion  which  exists  in  many  classes  of  cases  arising 
under  the  second,  it  is  not  always  immediately  obvious, 
when  such  was  the  fact,  that  particular  decisions  turned 
upon  principles  inapplicable  to  cases  arising  under  the  first. 

§  15.  And  the  supposed  analogy  between  the  two  clauses 
has  actually  given  rise  to  serious  errors  of  this  precise 
character,  which  not  only  have  appeared  in  the  elementary 
books,  but  occasionally  have  crept  into  the  judgments  of 
the  courts,  to  the  extent  of  obscuring  the  real  point  at 
issue,  when  they  have  not  led  to  erroneous  decisions.  (5) 

(h)  In  a  work  which  has  received  very  high  enoomiumSy  where  it  is  said 
that  the  distinction  between  the  first  and  second  clauses  is  more  technical 
than  substantial,  and  that  both  descriptions  of  contracts  are  guaranties,  the 
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§  16.  The  first  clause  of  the  fourth  section  was  therefore 
inserted,  not  &om  abundant  caution,  or  as  a  mere  amplifi- 
cation of  the  second ;  but  to  include  undertakings  of  an 
entirely  different  character,  and  not  amenable  to  the  same 

proposition  is  laid  down,  in  discussing  the  corresponding  rule  under  the  second 
dsose,  that  whore  the  estate  is  ^sdiarged  in  consideration  of  the  ezecutor*s 
or  administrator's  promise  to  pay  a  creditor  of  the  decedent,  the  promise  is 
not  within  the  statute.  As  authority  for  this  proposition,  three  cases  are 
dted;  one  of  which  is  Harrington  v.  Bich  (post^  $  38),  and  the  other  two  hold 
that  the  discharge  of  the  estate  is  a  good  consideration  for  an  executor's 
written  undertaking,  even  if  there  were  no  assets.  The  proposition  itself  is 
beHeTed  to  be  irreconcilable  with  the  spirit  as  well  as  the  letter  of  the  statute, 
md  to  proceed  solely  from  the  confusion  to  which  we  have  referred.  With 
great  deference  to  the  leameckribunal  which  decided  the  case  of  Templetons 
9,  Bascom,  33  Yermont,  132,  (cited  fully  in  chapter  seyenteenth),  it  appears 
to  us  that  it  presents  another  instance  of  the  same  species  of  confiision, 
although  without  leading  to  an  erroneous  conclusion.  It  was  decided  upon 
the  hypothesis  that  the  question  arose  under  the  second  clause,  and  the 
decision  has  consequently  provoked  considerable  criticism;  whereas,  if  we 
err  not,  that  clause  had  no  connection  with  the  case.  The  defendant^  the 
only  child  of  a  man  who  had  died  intestate,  leaving  an  estate  more  than  suf- 
ficient to  pay  his  debts,  promised  orally  to  pay  a  debt  of  the  intestate  to  the 
plaintiff  in  consideration  of  forbearance  against  the  estate.  The  promise 
▼as  repeated  several  times,  before  as  well  as  after  administration  was 
granted  to  the  defendant ;  and  the  court  held  that  the  promise  was  not 
within  the  second  clause,  by  reason  of  the  defendant's  interest  in  the  prop- 
•rty.  But  none  of  these  were  promises  to  answer  for  the  debt  of  anoiher 
penon;  for  before  administration  was  granted  there  was  no  debtor,  and 
afterwards  the  defendant  himself,  in  his  representative  character,  was  the 
debtor.  According  to  Tomlinson  v.  Gill,  Ambler,  330,  (post,  §  18),  the 
promises  made  before  administration  granted  were  not  within  the  first 
clause  of  the  statute;  and  according  to  Ridout  v.  Bristow,  1  Orompton  and 
Jenris,  231,  as  explained  by  Serle  v.  Waterworth,  4  Meeson  and  Welsby,  9, 
ind  Kelson  v,  Serle,  id.  795,  the  forbearance  was  a  sufficient  consideration 
toaostun  them;  for  although  not  administrator,  the  defendant  was  entitled 
to  administration.  The  promises  made  after  administration  granted,  were 
not  within  the  statute,  under  the  rule  laid  down  in  Stebbins  v.  Smith,  21 
Kasaachusetto  (4  Pickering)  97,  and  Pratt  v.  Humphrey,  22  Connecticut,  317, 
post,  ${  26  and  28.  Apparently,  Kershaw  v.  Whitaker,  1  Brevard  (South 
Carolina),  9,  A.  D.  1794,  was  also  a  case  where  the  two  clauses  were  con- 
foonded,  the  confusion  resulting  in  an  erroneous  decision.  In  Harrington  v. 
Rich,  6  Vermont,  666,  post^  §  38,  there  was  a  misapplication  of  the  principles 
governing  the  second  clause,  to  a  case  exclusively  under  this  clause:  but  it 
did  not  result  in  any  error.    And  see  Hackleman  v.  Miller,  post,  §  35fik 
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rales,  although  possessing  considerable  outward  resem- 
blance to  those  embraced  within  the  other.  It  is  quite 
possible  for  cases  to  occur,  where  the  facts  apparently 
bring  the  same  promise  within  the  terms  of  both  clauses, 
and  then  questions  arise  under  both ;  but  this  is  merely 
accidental,  and  it  is  matter  of  vrery  day  occurrence  for 
several  legal  propositions,  haying  no  necessary  connectioi^ 
with  each  other,  to  be  presented  upon  the  same  state  of 
facts,  (c)  But  cases  where  it  is  at  all  doubtful  upon  which 
clause  of  the  statute  the  validity  of  a  verbal  promise 
depends,  are  exceedingly  rare ;  indeed,  we  have  met  with 
none,  where,  if  the  report  is^  not  imperfect,  a  careful 
examination  will  not  remove  all^such  doubts.  Prom 
inadvertence,  some  confusion  has  arisen  upon  this  pointy 
where  the  original  debtor  had  deceased,  and  no  letters 
testamentary  or  letters  of  administration  had  been  granted 
at  the  time  when  the  defendant  undertook  to  pay  the  debt. 
It  has  been  occasionally  assumed  that  a  promise  made 
under  such  circumstances  was  in  terms  a  promise  to 
answer  for  the  debt  of  another ;  and  if  it  could  be  saved 
from  the  operation  of  the  statute,  when  it  was  verbal, 
some  rule  construing  the  second  clause,  according  to  its 
spirit  rather  than  its  letter,  must  be  invoked  for  the  pur- 
pose. But  it  is  believed  that  if  any  question  arises  in 
such  a  case,  it  is  whether  the  first  clause  is  applicable. 
The  promise  was  not  to  answer  for  the  debt  of  another 
person;  for  there  was  no  person  who  owed  the  debt^ 
either  individually  or  in  a  representative  character ;  and 
if  the  facts  are  not  such  as  to  raise  any  question  under 
the  first  clause,  it  seems  very  clear  that  the  statute  does 
not  apply  at  all. 

§  17.  In  cases  of  this  kind,  a  question  of  considerable 
nicety  sometimes  arises,  which  will  now  be  examined.  It 
is  presented  where  the  promisor  was  the  executor  named 
in  the  will  of  the  original  debtor,  but  no  letters  testamen- 

(c)  Chandler  v.  Davidson,  6  Blackford,  367 ;  Pratt  v.  Humphrey,  22  Con- 
neoticut)  317,  are  oases  where  questions  fairly  arose  under  both  clauses. 
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tajy  had  been  issued  to  him  when  the  promise  was  made ; 
or  where,  the  debtor  having  died  intestate,  the  promisor 
was  appointed  administrator  of  the  estate  after  the  promise 
was  made.  And  a  distinction  has  been  taken  between  the 
rerbal  agreement  of  an  executor  and  that  of  an  adminis- 
trator to  pay  the  debt  of  the  deceased  person,  when  it  was 
made  before  the  granting  of  letters.  I))  has  been  said 
that  as  an  executor  derives  his  title  from  the  will  of  the 
deceased,  and  the  interest  and  office  are  completely  vested 
in  him  at  the  instant  of  the  testator' s  death,  (the  probate 
and  grant  of  letters  being  the  authentication  and  not  the 
origin  of  his  title,)  his  promise  is  necessarily  within  the 
statute,  whether  it  is  made  before  or  after  probate; 
whereas  the  administrator  derives  his  office  and  title 
exclusively  from  the  award  of  letters,  and  consequently 
a  promise  by  him,  before  the  award  of  letters,  is  merely 
that  of  a  x)erson  who  expects  to  represent  an  intestate, 
and  for  that  reason  not  within  the  statute.  ((2) 

§  18.  This  doctrine  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the 
equity  case  of  Tomlinson  v.  OiU^  Ambler,  330,  A.  D. 
1766.  There,  according  to  Mr.  Ambler's  report,  the 
defendant,  j)revious  to  his  appointment  as  administrator, 
had  promised  the  widow  that,  if  she  would  permit  him  to 
be  joined  with  her  in  the  letters  of  administration,  '^he 
would  make  good  any  deficiency  of  assets  to  discharge 
the  intestate's  debts."  A  bill  was  filed  by  creditors  of  the 
intestate  against  Gill  '^  for  a  satisfaction  of  their  debts  and 
performance  of  the  promise,"  and  it  was  insisted  on  the 
part  of  the  defendant,  that  the  promise,  not  being  in 
writing,  was  void  by  the  statute  of  frauds.  But  Lord 
Hardwicke  said  that  there  were  two  questions,  one  on  the 
right  and  the  other  on  the  remedy.  That  the  case  was  not 
within  the  first  branch  of  this  section  of  the  statute,  ^^  for 
GiH  was  not  administrator  at  the  time  of  making  the 
promise,  and  it  is  no  answer  to  say  that  he  was  adminis- 
trator afterwards."    That  it  was  not  within  the  second 

(d)  Roberto  on  Fraads,  201 ;  3  Panons  on  Contracto,  fifth  edition,  19. 
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branch  because  there  was  '^  a  new  distinct  consideration." 
The  equitable  jurisdiction  was  sustained  upon  the  ground 
that  an  action  at  law  could  not  be  maintained^  because  the 
promise  was  made  to  the  widow ;  but  it  was  a  proper  case 
for  equity,  because  the  promise  was  for  the  benefit  of  the 
creditors,  and  the  widow  was  a  trustee  for  them.  His 
Lordship  added  that  the  bill  was  for  an  account,  ^^and 
that  draws  to  it  relief  like  the  common  case  of  a  bill  to  be 
paid  out  of  assets;"  and  accordingly  he  decreed,  not 
merely  an  accounting,  but  payment  of  the  debt.(e) 

§  19.  In  this  case,  it  was  only  necessary,  in  order  to 
dispose  of  the  objection  arising  under  the  second  clause 
of  the  statute,  to  say  that  as  the  original  debtor  had  died 
intestate,  and  no  administrator  had  been  appointed  when 
the  promise  was  made,  there  was  no  one  in  being  to  whom 
the  expression  "another  i)erson"  could  possibly  apply ; 
and  the  reason  in  fact  assigned  by  Lord  Hardwicke,  is 
believed  to  be  entirely  exploded  at  the  present  time.  With 

(e)  It  is  said  by  Lord  Northington,  in  Griffith  v,  Sheffield,  1  Eden,  73  (sea 
page  77),  that  the  defendant  Robert  Gill  was  the  father  of  the  intestate. 
Mr.  Ambler*s  notorious  inaccuracy  (Marvin's  Legal  Bibliogri^hy,  p.  58; 
Preface  to  1  Eden's  Reports;  Preface  to  Blunt's  Ambler;)  wbuld  seriously 
interfere  with  the  authority  of  this  case,  if  Mr.  Blunt  had  not  yerified  it,  by 
his  examination  of  the  original  roll  It  appears  from  his  note  that  the  widow 
and  Robert  Gill  took  out  letters  jointly ;  that  the  bUl  was  filed  against  them 
both,  and  that  the  decree  declared  the  creditors  to  be  entitled  "  to  haye 
the  benefit  of  the  contract,  entered  into  by  the  defendant  Robert  Gill  with 
the  defendant  Catharine  GiU,  before  taking  out  letters  of  administration ;  " 
and  accordingly  there  was  a  decree  that  an  account  should  be  taken  of  the 
debts  of  the  intestate,  and  the  property  received  by  the  defendants;  and 
after  applying  the  personal  estate,  "  that  the  defendant  Robert  Gill  do  pay  to 
the  plaintiff,  and  f!he  several  other  creditors  of  the  intestate,  so  much  money 
as  the  personal  estate  should  fall  short  to  answer  their  several  debts  respect- 
ively." So  that,  although  some  of  the  remarks  attributed  to  Lord  Hardwicke 
in  the  commencement  of  his  opinion,  would  seem  obscurely  to  indicate  that 
it  was  an  "  argument "  (agreement)  that  a  specialty  creditor  should  have 
administration,  on  terms  of  paying  all  the  debts,  pari  passu,  there  is  but 
little  room  for  doubt,  that  whatever  inaccuracy  the  report  may  contain  lies 
in  what  Lord  Hardwicke  is  made  to  say,  arguendo;  the  facts  and  the  decis- 
ion being  very  accurately  stated. 
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respect  to  the  application  of  the  first  clause,  his  Lordship' s 
reasoning  seems  to  be  quite  unanswerable.  In  an  action 
at  law,  founded  upon  a  verbal  promise  to  pay  the  debt  of 
a  decedent,  it  would  appear  that  the  objection  that  the 
promise  was  within  this  clause  of  the  statute  would 
entirely  fail,  if  the  defendant  could  not  show  that  he  was 
administrator  at  the  time  when  the  promise  was  made, 
because  it  would  be  impossible  to  frame  a  good  special 
plea,  setting  forth  the  facts  upon  which  it  was  insisted  that 
Ihe  statute  avoided  the  promise,  without  making  that 
all^ation  in  a  traversable  form.  Upon  a  principle,  in  all 
respects  analogous,  it  is  held  that  the  validity  of  a  promise, 
under  the  second  clause,  depends  upon  the  facts  existing 
at  the  time  when  it  was  made,  and  cannot  be  affected  by 
events  subsequentiy  occurring.  (/)  And  the  fiction  of  law 
by  which  the  administrator' s  appointment  is  allowed  in 
some  cases  to  relate  back  to  the  death  of  the  intestate,  is 
by  no  means  of  universal  application ;  and  where  it  is 
admitted  it  appears  to  be  allowed  for  the  benefit  of  the 
estate,  {g)  It  ought  not,  therefore,  to  be  used  for  the  mere 
personal  benefit  of  the  administrator,  in  such  a  way  as  to 
prevent  the  real  foots  from  being  shown. 

§  20.  But  there  is  nothing  in  Lord  Hardwicke's  decision 
to  warrant  the  conclusion  that  an  executor*  s  verbal  prom- 
ise to  pay  a  debt  of  the  decedent  is  void  under  the  statute, 
if  probate  of  the  will  had  not  been  granted  when  it  was 
made.  If  such  is  the  rule  of  law,  it  results  from  princi- 
ples not  discussed  in  Ibmlinson  v.  GUI.  And  possibly  it 
may  be  found  upon  examination,  that  the  distinction  sup- 
posed to  exist  between  the  promise  of  an  executor  and 
that  of  an  administrator  may  correctly  be  charaxjterized 
as  "a  very  slight  and  cobweb  distinction;"  an  epithet 
which  Lord  Hardwicke  very  unjustly  applied  to  the  prin- 
ciple established  in  BurJcmire  v.  Darnell^  6  Modern,  248, 

(/)  See  section  152. 

(s)  1  Williams  on  Execaton,  mxth  edition,  392, 393 ;  and  Morgan  v.  Thomas, 
BSzcheqner,  302,  there  dted. 
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now  universally  acknowledged  to  be  a  correct  test  of  thg 
application  of  the  second  clause. 

§  21.  It  is  very  true  that  the  doctrine  that  an  executor 
derives  his  authority  from  the  will,  and  an  administrator 
from  the  grant  of  letters,  enables  an  executor  to  do  many 
things  before  probate,  which  an  administrator  cannot  reg- 
ularly do  until  letters  have  been  issued  to  him  ;  such  as 
paying,  collecting,  and  releasing  debts  due  to  and  from  the 
estate ;  taking  possession  of,  selling,  or  otherwise  disposing 
of  the  personal  property ;  assenting  to  or  even  paying 
legacies ;  in  short  doing  almost  any  act,  except  maintaining 
an  action  \{7i)  and  he  may  even  do  that,  provided  he  obtains 
probate  before  declaring,  so  as  to  be  able  to  make  profert 
of  letters  in  the  declaration.  But  it  is  believed  that  this 
is  one  phase  of  the  principle  of  relation  back  to  the  death 
of  the  intestate,  which  is  allowed  for  the  benefit  of  the 
estate,  and  not  of  the  executor  or  administrator  individu- 
ally. It  is  very  evident  that  the  executor  does  not  derive 
his  ofice  wholly  from  the  will ;  his  own  assent  is  a  neces- 
sary ingredient  to  its  perfection;  and  if  he  should 
renounce,  never  having  done  any  act  of  acceptance,  it  is 
believed  that  his  verbal  promise  to  pay  a  debt  of  the  tes- 
tator, made  before  actual  renunciation,  could  not,  upon 
any  sound  reasoning,  be  brought  within  the  statute.  It  is 
therefore  quite  possible  that  if  the  question  shall  be  pre- 
sented directly  for  decision,  it  may  be  found  that  the 
same  principle  upon  which  TomliTison  v.  (Hll  was  decided, 
or  an  analogous  principle,  will  sustain  an  executor*  s  verbal 
promise  to  pay  a  debt  of  his  testator,  if  there  had  been  no 
probate  of  the  will  at  the  time  when  it  was  made. 

§  22.  In  many,  and  probably  in  most  of  the  United 
States,  the  distinction  between  the  powers  of  an  executor 
and  those  of  an  administrator,  before  the  grant  of  letters, 
has  been  to  a  great  extent  obliterated  by  various  statutory 

Qi)  Bacon's  Abridgment,  title  Executors  and  Admistrators,  E.  14;  Went- 
worth's  Office  of  Executor,  14th  edition,  81  et  seq. ;  1  Williams  on  Execu- 
tors, 6th  edition,  291  et  seq. 


I  _     _ 
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provisions,  whiclx  require  an  executor  to  prove  the  will, 
qualify  (by  taking  an  oath  and  sometunes  also  by  giving 
a  bond),  and  take  out  letters,  before  he  is  authorized  to  act 
in  that  capacity.  And  whatever  may  be  the  correct  rule, 
where  the  common  law  powers  of  executors  have  not  been 
taken  away,  it  would  seem  that  where  such  enactments 
prevail,  the  two  classes  of  pereonal  representatives  should 
stand  upon  the  same  footing,  with  respect  to  promises 
made  before  the  actual  grant  of  letters.  That  their  powers 
and  privileges  are  substantially  the  same,  appears  from 
the  decision  in  TJiomas  v.  Qameron^  16  Wendell  (New 
York),  679,  A.  D.  1837.  There  it  yR^  held  that,  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  New  York,  requiring 
executors  to  qualify,  and  forbidding  them  to  interfere  with 
the  estate,  except  for  its  preservation,  till  they  had  pro- 
cured letters,  they  could  not  maintain  an  action  before  the 
actual  grant  of  letters.  The  court  said,  "If  they"  (the 
plaintiffs  suing  as  executors)  "were  not  executors  at 
the  timcTthe  suit  was  commenced,  letters  subsequently 
obtained  would  not  aid  them  by  relation.  The  statute  has 
iDtroduced  a  new  rule,  by  taking  awuy  the  common  law 
right  to  sue  before  probate."  And  accordingly  a  plea, 
that  the  plaintiffs  were  not  executors  at  the  time  of  the 
suit,  was  sustained  on  demurrer,  although  the  declaration 
made  profert  of  letters.  And  in  another  New  York  case. 
In  the  matter  of  FauIJcner^  7  Hill,  181,  A.  D.  1846,  where 
certain  moneys  belonging  to  the  estate  of  a  testator  had 
been  received,  before  probate,  by  Faulkner,  who  was 
named  as  executor  in  the  will ;  and  who,  after  probate 
and  grant  of  letters,  was  proceeded  against  as  an  abscond- 
ing debtor ;  the  question  was  whether  the  co-executor  was 
entitled  to  a  preference  in  payment  by  the  trustees,  under 
a  statute  providing  for  such  preference,  in  case  of  a  debt 
owing  by  the  debtor  as  executor.  The  trustees  having 
refused  to  aUow  the  preference,  a  motion  to  direct  them  to 
allow  it  was  granted,  upon  the  principle  of  relation  back 
to  the  death  of  the  decedent,  which  obtains  in  case  of  an 
administrator  acting  before. grant  of  letters.  iBronson, 
C.  J„  said,  '^  The  objection  urged  against  this  claim  is  that 

13 
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as  Faulkner  had  not  fhen  qualified,  he  was  not  executoi 
at  the  time  the  money  was  received.  But  the  answer  is  that 
when  Faulkner  qualified  as  executor,  his  authority  related 
back,  and  legalized  the  payments  which  had  been  pre- 
viously made  to  him.  He  afterwards  held  the  money,  and 
it  was  a  debt  against  him  as  executor." 


ARTICLE  n. 

Wba  ft  fntnl  pnmlie  Ij  u  tnentor  or  adndniitntar  to  pay  ft  doU  of  tlu  doooftiod  li 
without  iho  itfttato,  booftiuw  It  ii  aot  to  bo  Mffllod  '^  ovk  of  bli  own  oitftto." 

§  23.  It  has  been  said  that  a  promise  by  an  executor  or 
administrator,  in  his  representative  capacity,  to  pay  a 
debt  of  the  deceased,  is  a  mere  nudum  pactum  if  he  has 
no  assets,  and  if  he  has  assets,  that  the  extent  of  the 
promise  is  measured  by  the  extent  of  the  assets,  '^or, 
in  other  words,  the  promise  superinduces  no  obliga- 
tion upon  the  original  representative  liability. "(a)  But 
whatever  may  be  the  legal  effect,  or  the  consequences 
to  either  party,  of  such  a  promise,  apparently  it  fl  entirely 
unaffected  by  the  statute  of  frauds.  This  would  seem  to 
be  clear,  although  occasionally  the  distinction  has  not 
be€^  noticed,  (6)  from  the  fact  that  the  language  of  the 
statute  expressly  confines  its  application  to  a  promise 
^^to  answer  damages  out  qf  his  ovni  estate ^  Indeed  a 
question  might  arise,  whether  these  words  would  be  satis- 
fied by  any  thing  except  an  undertaking  which  in  express 
terms  bound  the  promisor  to  apply  his  own  means  to  its 
fulfilment ;  and  consequently  whether  a  general  promise 
to  pay,  although  it  might  enable  the  promisee  to  maintain 
an  action  against  the  promisor  individually,  and  thus 
obtain  a  personal  judgment  against  him,  was  within  the 
statutory  provision.  But  it  appears  to  have  been  assumed 
by  common  consent,  that  in  that  respect  the  form  of  the 
promise  is  immaterial.    It  may  therefore  be  stated,  as  a 

(a)  Roberts  on  Frftuds,  page  207. 

(b)  As  in  Hfty  v.  Ghreen,  66  Msssachusetts  (12  Gushing),  282,  post  {  45 ; 
ftnd  see  §§  46  to  4a 
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general  role,  that  no  verbal  special  promise  of  an  executor 
or  administrator  to  pay  any  demand  for  which  he  is  liable 
only  in  his  representative  character,  will  sustain  an  action 
against  him  individually. 

§  24.  However,  some  American  authorities,  entitied  to 
great  respect^  hold  that  an  exception  to  this  rule  arises 
where  the  promisor  was  possessed  of  assets  of  the  estate, 
applicable  to  the  folfilment  of  the  promise.  We  find  no 
trace  of  this  exception  in  England ;  for  although  there  are 
some  English  cases  holding  that  the  possession  of  assets 
is  a  sufficient  consideration  for  the  promise  of  an  executor 
or  an  administrator  to  respond  personally,  it  does  not 
appear  that  the  courts  of  that  country  afford  any  sanction 
to  the  idea  that  it  is  thereby  taken  out  of  the  statute,  (c) 
And  it  is  difficult  to  determine,  upon  either  principle  or 
authority,  at  what  period  of  time  it  must  appear  that  the 
assets  existed,  in  order  to  create  the  exception  recognized 
by  the  authorities  referred  to:  that  is,  whether  it  will 
suffice  to  show  that  at  the  time  of  the  promise  there  were 
assets ;  or  whether  they  must  be  still  in  existence  and 
applicable  to  its  folfilment,  at  the  time  of  the  trial.  The 
embarrassment  in  settling  the  question  upon  principle, 
grows  out  of  the  fsu^t  that  the  doctrine  itself  rests  upon 
questionable  reasoning.  In  general  terms,  it  may  be  said 
to  depend  upon  the  idea,  that  if  the  executor  or  adminis- 
trator has  the  means  to  discharge  the  liability  out  of  the 
estate,  the  promise  will  not  be  ultimately  fulfilled  out  of 
his  own  property,  although  such  may  be  the  immediate 
effect  of  the  judgment  against  him.  And  in  order  to  give 
fall  effect  to  this  reasoning,  it  is  quite  clear  that  there  must 
be  sufficient  assets  in  his  hands  at  the  time  of  the  trial : 
and  consequentiy  it  would  seem  that  proof  that  such  was 

(e)  2  Williams  on  Executors,  6th  edition,  1646, 1647,  citing  Reech  v.  Xen- 
negal,  1  Vesey,  Sr.,  126;  Atkins  v.  Hill,  Gowper,  284;  Hawkins  v.  Saunders, 
kL  289;  per  Lord  OoUenham  in  Barnard  v.  Pomfrett,  5  Mylne  and  Craig, 
71;  Trewinian  v.  Howell,  Croke  Elizabeth,  91.  But  see  Rann  v.  Hughes,  4 
Brown's  Parliamentary  Oases,  25,  and  7  Term  Reports,  350,  note,  cited  at 
]6ogth,aate,i  10  and  note. 
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the  condition  of  the  estate  at  the  time  of  the  promise,  is 
material  only  as  raising  a  presumption  that  it  continnes 
to  be  in  the  same  condition,  which  the  defendant  is  at  li1> 
erty  to  disprove.  And  if  in  fact  there  are  no.  assets  at  the 
time  of  the  trial,  which  are  applicable  to  the  payment  of  the 
plaintiff's  demand,  it  is  difficult  to  discover  any  ground 
upon  which  the  plaintiff  can  recover,  whether  the  deficiency 
has  been  caused  by  the  discovery  of  prior  claims,  or  by 
the  loss  of  the  assets,  even  by  a  subsequent  devastavit  of 
the  defendant.  This  leads  to  the  anomaly  of  avoiding  an 
unconditional  promise,  valid  at  the  time  when  it  was  made, 
by  tiie  subsequent  act  of  the  promisor,  to  which  the  prom- 
isee was  no  party :  and  practically  renders  the  promise  to 
respond  individually,  equivalent,  for  most  purposes,  to  a 
promise  to  respond  in  a  representative  character.  But  if 
it  be  said  that  the  legal  effect  of  the  promise  is  that  the 
promisor  undertook  to  apply  the  assets  then  in  his  hands 
to  the  payment  of  the  plaintiff's  demand,  so  that  he  is 
responsible  in  damages  for  its  breach,  if  they  are  for  any 
cause  applied  otherwise,  this  would  cover  a  case  where 
tliey  subsequently  became  deficient,  even  without  the  &ult 
of  the  promisor,  and  thus  expose  him  ''to  answer  damages 
out  of  his  own  estate." 

§  25.  There  is  also  great  obscurity  upon  another  import- 
ant point  in  the  same  connection,  namely,  whether  the 
assets  must  suffice  to  discharge  all  prior  claims  upon 
them,  and  all  other  claims  standing  upon  the  same  footing 
as  that  of  the  promisee.  Upon  the  plainest  principles, 
there  should  be  no  doubt  upon  the  first  branch  of  this 
proposition ;  for  if  the  fand  was  liable  to  be  exhausted 
by  claims  having  a  preference,  the  whole  reasoning, 
whereby  the  promise  was  taken  out  of  the  statute,  falls  to 
the  ground.  But  suppose  that  after  paying  prior  claims, 
the  fund  would  have  sufficed  only  to  pay  a  dividend  to 
the  promisee,  and  all  others  having  claims  of  equal  degree. 
Manifestly  the  recovery  ought  to  be  limited  to  the  amount 
of  the  dividend.  But  if  the  promise  is  to  be  construed, 
according  to  its  terms,  as  an  absolute  engagement  to  pay 
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the  debt,  how  can  the  damages  for  its  breach  be  reduced  be- 
low the  actual  damages  sustained  by  the  promisee  1  These 
do  not  depend  upon  the  amount  of 'the  dividend  to  which  he 
would  be  entitled ;  that  is  only  an  element  by  which  to  meas- 
ure the  loss  which  the  promisor  sustsdnB  in  consequence  of 
his  promise.  So  that  it  would  appear  that  for  this  reason 
alfio,  a  verbal  promise  to  respond  personally  is  only  prac- 
tically equivalent  to  a  promise  to  respond  in  a  Representa- 
tive character,  except  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  some 
statutory  bar  to  the  maintenance  of  the  action,  in  ^t^ou^se- 
quenoe  of  lapse  of  time.  And  it  is  easy  to  see  that  itiite 
promise  of  the  executor  or  administrator  will  have  tha&t 
effect,  cases  will  sometimes  arise  where  he  will  either  be 
compelled  to  respond  out  of  his  own  means,  or  else  to 
deprive  other  creditors  of  a  preference  to  which  they  have 
acquired  a  legal  right.(d!) 


(d)  Some  of  these  difficulties  pressed  upon  the  mind  of  the  court  in  Moar  v. 
Wright^  1  Vermont^  57,  A.  D.  1826,  in  the  examination  of  the  question  whether 
the  possession  of  assets,  more  than  sufficient  to  paj  all  the  dehts  and  legacies, 
was  a  sufficient  consideration  for  an  executor's  promise  to  pay  a  debt  of  his 
t»tator  to  an  assignee  thereof,  upon  which  an  action  could  be  maintained 
to  charge  the  defendant  de  bonis  propriis.  The  point  was  wliether  the 
declaration,  which  contained  those  allegations,  was  sufficient  to  enable  the 
plaintiff  to  sustain  a  demurrer,  which  he  had  interposed  to  an  insufficient 
plea;  and  the  court)  with  considerable  hesitation,  decided  the  question  in  the 
affirmative,  laying  stress,  however,  on  the  fact^  that  as  the  plaintiff  was  an 
asBgnee  of  the  debt^  there  was  already  an  equitable  obligation  on  the  part 
of  the  defendant  to  pay  him,  which  formed  an  essential  ingredient  of  the  con- 
sideration. In  the  course  of  the  opinion,  Royce,  J.,  said  that  Forth  v.  Stan- 
ton, 1  Saunders,  210,  was  distinguishable  from  this  case,  because  there  the 
illegation  was  that  the  debt  was  lOOZ.,  and  that  the  defendant  had  received 
assetB  to  the  amount  of  100^,  but  it  was  not  alleged  "  that  at  the  time  of 
making  the  promise  to  the  plaintiff,  she  had  assets  legally  applicable  to  that 
demand ; "  so  that  the  promise,  if  enforced,  might  have  subjected  her  to  per- 
sonal loss;  and  he  added:  '' A  difficulty  has  been  started,  by  supposing  Uiat 
before  the  execution  of  the  promise,  the  defendant  had  died,  or  had  been 
removed  from  the  office  of  executor.  To  this  the  following  answer  would 
seem  sufficient  If  upon  accepting  the  personal  undertaking  of  the  executor, 
the  creditor  discharged  the  estate,  the  promise  would  remain  in  force,  and 
the  estate  would  be  holden  to  refund  the  sum  paid  upon  it;  and  if  no  dis- 
charge was  given,  the  promise  might  become  invalid,  when  the  fund  which 
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§  26.  The  subject  is  fall  of  difficulties,  and  the  decisions 
do  but  little  towards  removing  them.  The  whole  of  this 
doctrine  appears  to  ,4^^^  ^^  origin  from  the  case  of 
SUbhins  V.  8mit\*^l  ^Massachusetts  (4  Pickering),  97, 
A.  D.  1826.  Thci  dei^ration  contained  a  count  upon  an 
insimul  comput^b^nt,  and  the  other  money  counts ;  and 
on  the  tri^r*i{  was  proved  that  the  defendant  and  one 
Alexan4^*9^th  were  residuary  legatees  and  executors 
of  Jqnatban  Smith ;  that  they  gave  a  bond  to  the  judge 
qf  *prc(bate  to  pay  the  debts  and  legacies  of  the  deceased ; 
•%^g|^*afterwards  the  plaintiff  and  the  defendant  made  an 
•/ Vx&i^i^a,tion  of  the  plaintiff's  demands  against  the  estate, 
*and  found  $1,186  to  be  due  to  the  plaintiff,  which  the 
defendant  agreed  to  pay,  and  then  gave  the  plaintiff  his 
negotiable  note  for  $1,286,  payable  on  demand,  with  inter- 
est ;  and  that  the  plaintiff  then  discharged  the  accounts 
and  gave  up  the  notes  which  he  held  against  the  deceased. 
It  was  admitted  ^Hhat  the  defendant  received  some  estate 
by  devise  from  the  deceased,"  and  that  the  note  for  $1,286 
had  been  avoided  by  him  on  account  of  usury.  Under 
the  directions  of  the  judge,  the  jury  returned  a  verdict 
for  the  plaintiff,  upon  which  judgment  was  rendered  after 
hearing  the  exceptions.  Wilde,  J.,  delivering  the  opinion 
of  the  court,  said  that  the  note  appeared  to  have  been 
given  subsequent  to  the  promise,  and  that  &ct  was  estab- 
lished by  the  verdict :  that  the  note  would  have  discharged 
the  debt  and  the  promi^e  had  it  not  been  avoided ;  but  the 
avoidance  restored  the  plaintiff  to  his  former  demand ; 
that  the  discharge  of  the  accounte  and  notes  against  the 
deceased  was  a  sufficient  consideration  for  the  promise, 
the  defendant  being  bound  to  pay  them,  as  he  had  given 
a  bond  in  place  of  returning  an  inventory;  and  that 
this  discharge  would  be  sufficient  even  if  it  Imd  not  extin- 
guished the  plaintiff' s  remedy  on  the  bond,  which  appeared 

made  its  principal  consideratioiiy  was  taken  out  of  the  promisor*!  hands.'* 
In  this  case  there  could  be  no  question  under  the  statute  of  frauds,  as  the 
Vermont  act  was  not  passed  till  after  the  promise  had  been  made ;  but  had 
it  been  then  in  force  it  would  not  haye  affected  the  result)  inasmuch  as  the 
pleadings  did  not  show  thai  the  promise  Was  verbal. 
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to  be  its  legal  effect.  He  added:  '^The  suggestion  that 
the  promise  is  Toid  by  the  statate  of  frauds  is  clearly 
unfouiided.  It  is  not  a  promise  by  an  executor  to  answer 
damages  out  of  his  own  estate ;  for  the  bond  given  to  the 
judge  of  probate  is  an  admission  of  sufficient  assets  which 
the  defendant  is  estopped  to  deny." 

§  27.  But  only  four  years  afterwards,  we  find  the  same 
courts  in  Silsbee  y.  IngaUSj  37  Massachusetts  (10  Picker- 
ing), 526,  A.  D.  1830,  giving  utterance  to  a  dictum  appar- 
ently in  conflict  with  the  principle  upon  which  Stebbins  v. 
^ith  was  taken  out  of  the  statute ;  and  the  question 
does  not  seem  to  have  arisen  again  in  that  8tate.(^) 


(e)  This  was  a  bill  in  equity  filed  against  an  administratrix,  wherein  the 
plaintiff  alleged,  that  she  had  repeatedly  promised  to  pay  a  debt  due  by  her 
intestate  to  the  plaintiff,  admitting  that  she  had  assets  to  pay  all  the  debts; 
and  that  in  consequence  of  relying  upon  the  promise,  the  plaintiff  forbore 
to  prosecute  for  the  debt,  till  it  was  barred  by  the  statute  of  limitations.  It 
was  further  alleged,  that  she  obtained  an  order  from  the  judge  of  probate  to 
sell  certain  real  estate  of  the  intestate,  in  order  to  pay  his  debts,  which  had 
been  sold  accordingly,  and  thb  proceeds  paid  to  her ;  tliat  before  and  after 
the  sale  she  had  promised  to  pay  the  plaintiff  out  of  the  proceeds ;  and  that 
she  had  rendered  an  account  to  the  probate  court,  in  which  she  had  credited 
herself  with  the  amount  of  the  plaintiff^s  debt  Upon  the  whole  case  made 
by  the  bill,  it  was  insisted  that  she  had  become  a  trustee  of  tlie  pro- 
ceeds of  the  sale  for  the  plaintiff,  and  the  plaintiff  prayed  fcr  relief 
accordingly.  There  was  a  demurrer  to  the  bill,  which  the  court  sustained 
on  the  ground  of  want  of  equity,  because  the  plaintiff  once  had  an  adequate 
remedy  at  law,  and  the  intervention  of  the  statute  bar  did  not  make  the 
demand  the  subject  of  equity  jurisdiction.  But  the  court  added :  "  It  is 
lUeged,  howcTer,  that  there  was  a  promise  by  the  defendant  to  pay  the 
plaintiff  But  such  promise,  not  being  in  writing,  is  witliin  the  statute  of 
frauds;  and  if  it  were  in  writing,  it  would  only  prove  that  there  is  an  ade- 
quate remedy  at  law."  This  doctrine  is  of  but  little  weight  against  the 
authority  of  Stebbins  v.  Smith,  if  that  case  really  holds  that  the  possession 
of  assets  is  sufficient  to  take  the  executor's  promise  out  of  the  statute.  But 
there  the  defendant  had  already  made  the  debt  his  own,  by  giving  the  bond ; 
and  the  language  of  the  court  may  be  referable  to  the  fact  that  he  was  bound 
to  pay  the  debt  out  of  his  own  estate,  independently  of  the  verbal  promise. 
This  would  make  the  analogy  perfect  between  this  case  and  one  arising 
nnder  the  second  clause,  where  the  defendant,  before  making  the  promise, 
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§  28.  In  PraU  v.  Humphrey^  22  Connecticut,  317,  A.  D. 
1853,  the  action  was  againBt  the  defendants  in  their  indi- 
vidual capacities,  and  the  plaintiff  declared  on  their  prom- 
ise to  pay  a  certain  sum,  in  a  manner  mentioned  in  the 
declaration,  in  consideration  of  the  plaintiff's  forbearance 
to  present  to  them  as  administrat<^s,  for  allowance  and 
payment,  within  the  time  fixed  for  that  purpose  by  the 
judge  of  probate,  a  debt  due  to  him  by  their  intestate ; 
whereby  under  the  law  of  Connecticut  l^e  debt  was  lost. 
The  defendants  pleaded  that  there  was  no  writing  within 
the  statute  of  frauds,  to  which  plea  there  was  a  demurrer. 
The  demurrer  was  overruled  in  the  court  below,  and  the 
defendants  brought  error  to  this  courts  where  the  judgment 
waa  affirmed.  In  decidiBg  the  question  which  we  are  now 
considering,  the  court,  Storrs,  J.,  delivering  the  opinion, 
said:  ^^K  the  defendants  are  not  to  be  deemed  to  have 
assets  of  the  estate  which  they  represent,  it  would  be  a 
very  embarrassing  question,  whether  this  promise  is  within 
the  first  branch  of  the  statute  of  frauds,  which  relates  to 
a  *  special  promise '  (by  an  executor  or  administrator)  *  to 
answer  damages  out  of  his  own  estate.'  In  that  case  it 
would  be  difficult  tp  resist  the  claim,  that  it  is  a  promise 
to  answer  damages  out  of  their  own  estate.  But  if  they 
are  to  be  considered  as  having  such  assets,  they  would 
have  a  right  to  charge  to  the  estate  they  represent,  the 
amount  of  the  damages  recovered  of  them  in 'this  suit,  and 
it  would  seem,  therefore,  that  those  damages  would  not 
come  out  of  their  own  estate.  They  would  not,  ultimately 
at  least,  although  they  might  in  the  first  instance.  For, 
although  the  judgment  would  be  against  them  personally, 
they  would  be  indemnified  against  it,  by  the  fands  of  the 
estate  in  their  hands.  Hence  the  damages  would  substan- 
tially be  answered  out  of  the  estate  of  their  intestate ;  and 

had  received  a  fund  from  the  debtor  for  the  purpose  of  paying  the  debt 
There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  general  principle  that  a  bond  for  payment 
of  debts  and  legacies  conclusively  admits  assets.  It  was  so  ruled  again  in 
Col  well  V.  Alger,  71  Massachusetts  (5  G-ray),  67,  A.  D.  1855,  an  action  by  % 
legatee  against  an  executor  and  residuary  legatee  for  a  general  legacy  and 
the  value  of  a  specific  legacy. 
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the  promise,  in  snch  case,  would  appear  to  be  one  which 
was  not  contemplated  by  that  branch  of  the  statute. ' '  After 
stating  the  substance  of  the  case  of  Stebbins  v.  Smithy  the 
learned  judge  proceeded :  ''The  principle  determined  in 
that  case  is,  that  where  an  executor  or  administrator  has 
assetSy  a  promise  by  him  to  pay  a  debt  due  by  the  person 
he  represents,  is  not  within  that  branch  of  the  statute. 
We  are  induced,  although  not  without  some  hesitation, 
to  adopt  the  same  construction.  Whether  he  would  be 
liable  on  such  promise,  beyond  the  amount  of  such  assets, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  decide ;  the  questibn  before  us  is  as 
to  the  rights  and  not  the  extent  of  the  recovery. "(/) 

§  29.  The  doctrine,  that  the  possession  of  assets  will 
suffice  to  render  the  statute  inapplicable,  seems  to  rest 
entirely  upon  the  authority  of  Stebbins  v.  Smith  and 
Pratt  V.  Humphrey  \{g)  and  in  view  of  the  doubtful  char- 
acter of  the  reasoning  by  which  it  is  sustained,  and  the 
difficulties  to  which  its  practical  application  will  le^d, 
they  are  hardly  sufficient  to  establish  it  as  a  settled  rule 
of  American  jurisprudence.  It  finds,  however,  a  very 
close  analogy,  as  was  stated  in  the  preceding  article,  in 

(/)  The  court  proceeded  further  to  determine  that,  upon  the  pleadings 
before  them,  the  presumption  was  that  the  defendants  had  assets,  and  if  the 
UfX  was  otherwise,  they  should  have  expressly  averred  it  It  was  held,  that, 
ni>on  the  principle  adopted  by  the  court,  the  mere  fact  that  there  was  no  note  or 
memorandum,  etc.,  in  writing,  did  not  necesssrily  or  eren  prima  facie  bring 
the  ease  within  the  statute,  because  the  declaration  was  complete,  without 
stating  the  fact  that  the  defendants  were  sdmihstrators;  which  was  properly 
matter  for  them  to  allege  in  their  plea,  in  order  to  enable  them  to  raise  the 
defence  of  the  statute.  The  effect  of  the  plaintiff  having  stated  that  the 
defendants  were  administrators,  wss  merely  to  relieve  them  of  the  necessity 
of  80  stating  in  their  plea;  they  must  still  set  forth  ''such  facts  and  circum* 
itances  as  amount  to  a  complete  defence,"  one  of  which  was  that,  as  admin- 
istrators, they  had  not  assets  enough  to  pay  the  plaintiff's  demand.  There 
wi^  still  another  question  arising  under  the  second  clause  of  this  section  of 
the  statute,  with  reference  to  which  the  case  is  again  cited  in  a  subsequent 
section. 

ig)  And  see  Ck>llin8  v.  Bow,  10  Leigh,  114,  cited  in  §  47,  and  comments 
(hereon  in  §  48,  post. 
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the  principle  that  when  the  promisor  controls  a  fund  pro- 
ceeding £rom  the  debtor,  applicable  to  the  fulfilment  ot  the 
promise,  and  in  contemplation  of  which  the  promisor  un- 
dertook to  pay  an  antecedent  debt  of  a  third  person  to 
tlie  promisee,  the  case  is  not  within  the  second  clause  of 
tliis  section.  But  in  some  of  the  phases  which  that  prin- 
ciple assumes,  it  is  sustained  upon  the  idea,  that  by  the 
receipt  of  the  fund  the  promisor  became  liable,  in 
some  form,  to  pay  the  debt  out  of  his  own  means,  inde- 
pendently of  the  promise ;  whereas  the  duty  of  an  executor 
or  administrator  is  always  confined  to  l^e  legal  appro- 
priation of  the  fund  in  his  hands.  Still,  if  the  amount  of 
the  recovery  is  limited  to  the  amount  of  assets  in  the 
hands  of  the  defendant,  applicable  to  the  payment  of  the 
plaintiff,  there  is  no  greater  violation  of  tihe  intent  of 
the  statute  in  one  case  than  in  the  other,  whatever  may 
be  the  embarrassments  in  reconciling  such  a  limitation 
with  other  principles.  But  it  is  quite  remarkable  that 
this  doctrine  should  rest  entirely  upon  decisions  in  Massa- 
chusetts and  Connecticut.  For  the  courts  of  the  former 
state  stand  alone,  among  all  those  in  the  United  States 
which  have  spoken  upon  the  subject,  in  repudiating  the 
analogous  doctrine  arising  under  the  secpnd  clause  ;(A) 
and  the  Supreme  Court  of  Connecticut,  although  it  has 
not  directly  decided  the  point,  has  nevertheless,  in  a  re- 
cent case,  intimated  an  opinion  the  same  way,  and  ex- 
pressed its  satisfaction  with  one  of  the  Massachusetts 
decisions,  where  the  rule  has  thus  been  laid  down.(t) 

§  30.  There  are  a  few  cases  in  other  states,  the  tendency 
of  which  is  towards  the  contrary  doctrine,  although  they 
are  not  at  all  decisive  upon  either  aide  of  the  question,  (y) 

(/})  Curtis  V.  BrowD,  59  Massachusetts  (5  Cashing),  488,  and  Furbish  vl 
G^oodjiow,  98  Massachusetts,  296. 
(i)  Clapp  V.  Lawton,  31  Connecticut,  95,  approving  Curtis  v.  Brown.  • 
(j)  In  Harrington  v.  Rich,  6  Vermont^  666,  cited  in  §  38,  it  is  very  probable 
that  the  defendnnt  had  aome  assets  out  of  which  a  dividend  could  have  been 
made  on  the  plaintiff^s  demand ;  but  the  report  does  not  so  expressly  state, 
and  the  declaration  contained  an  averment  that  the  estate  was  "represented 
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• 

In  Chandler  v.  Davidson^  6  Blackford  (Indiana),  367, 
A.  D.  1843,  the  plaintiff  sued  upon  a  verbal  promise 
made  by  the  female  defendant,  before  her  marriage  with 
the  other  defendant^  to  pay  a  debt  due  to  him  by  her 
deceased  husband.  It  appeared  that  the  first  husband 
died  in  North  Carolina,  having  bequeathed  his  property  to 
his  wife,  and  an  administrator  with  the  wiU  annexed  was 
then  appointed,  who  sold  the  i)ersonalty.  •  The  widow 
removed  to  Indiana,  bringing  with  her  some  personal  prop- 
erty, part  of  which  she  said  had  been  bought  with  means 
derived  from  the  estate,  and  part  of  which  formerly 
belonged  to  her  husband,  but  it  did  not  appear  how  she 
acquired  title  to  it  Soon  afterwards  she  made  the  promise 
upon  which  this  suit  was  brought.  The  plaintiff  having 
recovered  in  the  court  below,  an  appeal  was  taken  to  the 
Supreme  Court.  The  opinion,  after  stating  that  the  facts 
showed  no  reason  why  the  promise  was  not  within  the 
second  clause  of  the  fourth  section,  proceeded:  ^'The 
plaintiff  further  says,  that  the  wife  may  be  viewed  as  an 
executrix  de  son  tort,  on  the  ground  of  her  having  wrong- 
folly  taken  possession  of  some  of  the  goods,  and  brought 
them  to  this  state ;  and  that  her  express  promise,  there- 
fore, would  support  the  suit.  But  assuming  her  to  have 
been  such  executrix,  and  that  she  would  have  been 
bound  in  her  own  rights  in  consideration  of  assets,  were 
the  promise  in  writing,  to  pay  the  debt  in  question,  still 
there  can  be  no  doubts  we  think,  that  the  parol  promise 
was  not  obligatory  on  her  personally.  The  having  assets 
was  not  of  itself  sufficient  to  render  the  promisor  liable  to 
a  suit  in  her  own  right"  For  these  reasons,  as  well  as 
upon  a  technical  objection  to  the  pleadings,  the  judgment 
below  was  reversed.  But  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the 
clause  applies  to  an  executor  de  son  tort. (A:) 

to  be  insolvent"  The  point  whether  the  possesion  of  such  assets  would 
nstain  the  verbal  promise,  either  to  the  extent  of  the  plaintiff's  proportion, 
or  for  the  fall  amount  of  the  debt  was  not  taken.  And  see  Robinson  v. 
Lane,  14  Smedes  and  Marshall,  161,  in  the  note  at  the  end  of  this  article. 

{h)  In  this  case  a  qnestion  was  fairly  presented  whether  either  clause  ap- 
plied: the  first,  becusethe  widow  was  entitled  to  administration  in  Indiana; 
the  second,  becMise  it  was  a  debt  doe  by  the  North  Carolina  administrator. 
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§  31.  Prom  the  ruling  in  Sidle  v.  AndersaHj  46  Pennsyl^ 
vania,  464,  A.  D.  1868,  it  wonld  appear  that  if  the  doctrine 
under  examination  enunciates  a  correct  role  of  law,  it  is 
essential  to  its  application  to  show  possession  of  assets  by 
the  promisor  at  the  time  of  the  promise ;  and  although  the 
executor  or  administrator  might  be  ultimately  made  liable 
to  pay  the  demand  out  of  his  property,  in  consequence 
of  a  previous*  devastavit,  no  action  will  lie  on  an  express 
verbal  promise  founded  upon  that  consideration.  This 
action  was  to  recover  upon  certain  notes  of  the  defendants, 
and  the  only  question  material  here,  was  whether  a  set-off 
was  properly  allowed.  This  arose  upon  a  sealed  order, 
executed  by  the  plaintiff' s  son,  directed  to  one  Morrison, 
and  requiring  him  to  pay  a  certain  sum  to  one  of  the 
defendahts,  which  Morrison  had  refased  to  accept  or  pay. 
The  plaintiff  was  the  administrator  of  his  son's  estate ;  and, 
as  the  son  had  died  without  issue,  he  was  entitled  by  law  to 
half  the  property,  after  payment  of  debts,  the  other  half 
belonging  to  the  widow ;  but  he  had  settled  his  adminis- 
tration account  in  ignorance  of  the  defendants'  claim,  and 
had  paid  the  whole  to  the  widow  without  taking  any  bond 
to  refund.  Afterwards,  as  the.  jury  found  upon  the  evi- 
dence, he  promised  to  settle  or  pay  the  order,  by  applying* 
it  upon  the  notes  in  suit.  Under  the  instructions  of  the 
judge  at  the  trial,  that  the  promise  was  not  within  the 
statute  of  frauds,  the  jury  allowed  the  set-off.  The  judg- 
ment upon  this  verdict  was  reversed  in  the  Supreme  Court 
upon  a  writ  of  error.  The  opinion,  delivered  by  Thomp- 
son, J.,  commenced  by  discussing  the  question  whether 
the  order  imported  an  indebtedness  on  the  part  of  the  son 
to  the  payee,  upon  which  point  he  concluded,  that,  as  it 
was  under  seal,  and  not  negotiable,  and  did  not  purport 
to  be  for  value  received,  it  was  not  alone  sufficient  evidence 
to  charge  the  plaintiff  with  the  amount.  The  opinion  then 
proceeded  to  consider  the  question  arising  under  the 
statute  of  frauds.  After  saying  that  the  proof  of  payment 
to  the  widow,  without  a  refanding  bond,  was  introduced  to 
establish  a  devastavit,  the  learned  judge  continued :  ^*  It 
was,  therefore,  not  possible  to  claim  that  the  promise  was 
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made  on  acootmt  of  assets.  The  proof  showed  there  was 
none.  Bat  it  rested  upon  the  supposed  proof  of  a  devas* 
tayit)  which  it  was  assumed  *was  the  consideration  for  the 
promise  to  pay  the  order.  If  there  was  a  promise  by  the 
administrator  to  be  personally  liable,  it  had  no  other  con- 
sideration than  that  implied  in  the  allegation  of  an  existing 
deyastayit  There  was  no  express  promise  to  pay  on  any 
such  ground,  and  the  c^ase  of  Wilson  v.  Longy  12  S.  &  R. 
68,  very  clearly  determines  that  no. implied  contract  to  pay 
arises  out  of  a  devastavit.  This  would  be  decisive  of  the 
case  on  grounds  independent  of  the  statute.  But  suppose 
the  promise  rested  on  this  ground  expressly.  It  would  be 
a  promise  by  the  administrator  to  '  answer  the  damage 
out  of  his  own  estate,'  for  '  the  debt  of  another ; '  and  this 
would  certainly  be  within  the  statute,  and  not  binding  for 
want  of  writing  to  that  effSect." 

§  32.  In  Okeson^s  Appeal^  69  Pennsylvania,  99,  decided 
A.  H.  1868,  it  was  held  that  an  executor  was  not  liable 
upon  a  verbal  promise  to  pay  a  debt  of  his  testator,  beyond 
the  promisee's  proportionate  part  of  the  assets  in  his 
hands,  although  the  question  whether  the  promise  created 
any  personal  liability,  was  not  properly  before  the  court. 
This  was  an  appeal  taken  by  Nicholas  A.  Okeson,  admin- 
istrator of  Samuel  Okeson,  from  a  decree  of  the  Orphan' s 
Court,  reducing  a  credit  in  his  accounts,  for  a  sum  paid  to 
Margaret  Okeson.  It  appeared  that  Samuel  had  been  the 
executor  of  his  fether'  s  will,  by  which  a  legacy  of  three 
hundred  dollars  was  given  to  Margaret ;  but  the  assets  in 
Samuel' s  hands,  after  payment  of  debts,  were  found,  upon 
a  settlement  of  his  accounts  made  in  1843,  to  be  only 
tl06.96.  Samuel  died  in  1866,  without  having  paid  Mar- 
garet ;  but  evidence  was  offered,  to  the  effect  that  he  had 
orally  promised  to  pay  her.  Nichplas  paid  her  $803, 
being  the  full  aipount  of  her  legacy  and  interest ;  and  the 
widow  of  Samuel  jftled  exceptions  to  this  item.  It  was 
insisted  on  the  part  of  Nicholas,  that,  by  the  terms  of  the 
will,  the  legacy  was  charged  upon  the  lands  devised  to 
Samuel ;  but  the  Orphan's  Court  thought  otherwise,  and 
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reduced  the  credit  to  Margaret's  pro  rata  share,  with  the 
other  legatees,  of  the  balance  found  to  have  been  in  the 
hands  of  Samuel,  at  the  time  of  the  setUement  of  Ms 
accounts.  This  decree  was  affirmed  upon  appeal.  The 
opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court,  delivered  by  Sharswood, 
J.,  after  holding  that  the  legacy  was  not  charged  upon  the 
land,  proceeded  to  say  that  there  was  no  consideration  for 
Samuel's  promise,  beyoiid  the  amount  of  personal  assets 
in  his  hands,  and  that  the  cases  appear  to  hold  that  where 
an  executor  or  administrator  promises  to  pay,  in  consid- 
eration of  assets,  the  consideration  and  the  promise  must 
be  co-extensive.  "However  that  may  be,"  added  the 
learned  judge,  "it  is  clear  that  the  executor  cannot  be 
made  liable  de  bonis  propriis,  on  an  oral  promise,  on  the 
mere  consideration  of  assets.  That  would  be  ^  to  charge 
him  upon  a  promise  to  answer  damages  out  of  his  own 
estate,'  and  therefore  within  the  Act  of  April  26, 1865. "(Z) 

(I)  It  seems  to  be  yet  unsettled  in  EnglAnd,  whether  the  possession  of 
assets  suffices  as  a  consideration  to  support  a  promise  by  an  executor  or 
administrator  to  pay  a  debt  of  the  decedent,  although  Mr.  Justice  Williams 
inclines  to  think  that  it  is  sufficient,  and  that  if  the  promise  was  in  writing, 
he  may  be  sued  thereon  in  his  individual  capacity,  and  the  judgment  will  be 
de  bonis  propriis. .  2  Williams  on  Executors,  sixth  edition,  1646,  1647.  And 
forbearance  to  sue  him  as  executor,  at  his  request,  is  also  a  sufficient  con- 
sideration for  the  same  purpose,  whether  he  had  assets  or  not;  and  hence  in 
declaring  upon  such  a  promise,  it  is  not  necessary  to  aver  that  he  had  assets. 
Id.  1642.  Consequently  a  promise  by  an  executor,  to  pay  a  debt  of  tho 
testator  at  a  future  day,  makes  it  his  own.  Id.  1644,  1645.  So  supplying  the 
executor  individually  with  goods,  or  delivering  up  to  him  deeds  upon  which 
the  plaintiff  had  a  lien  for  his  debt,  forms  a  sufficient  consideration  for  his 
individual  promise  to  pay  the  debt,  whether  he  had  assets  or  not  Id.  164€b 
The  leading  American  case,  respecting  the  sufficiency  of  the  consideration  for 
an  executor's  or  administrator's  undertaking,  to  respond  personally  for  a  debt 
of  the  deceased,  and  his  right  to  defend  an  action  thereon  on  the  ground  of 
want  of  assets,  is  The  Bank  of  Troy  v.  Topping,  9  Wendell  (New  York), 
273,  A  D.  1832.  This  was  an  action  against  the  defendants  iftdividually, 
upon  a  promissory  note  payable  sixty  days  after  date,  executed  by  them  as 
the  administrator  and  administratrix  of  the  estate  of  John  Topping,  deceased* 
At  the  trial,  the  defendants  offered  to  show,  that  the  note  in  suit  was  the  last 
of  five  successive  notes,  made  by  the  defendants  in  renewal  of  a  note  held 
ny  the  plaintiffs  against  the  intestate,  at  the  time  of  his  decease;  and  that  tfaa 
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ffhtt  tUi  dum  of  tlM  itotatd  doM  not  ftpplji  baoamia  the  laVjaot-mAttor  or  tho  to/rm 
of  th*  inaiae^  doM  Mi  ufww  ih»  itotatoy  dMoiptioii  of  th«  IkbUitlM  mlbnofA 
vtthiBtt. 

§  88.  The  first  and  second  clauses  of  the  fourth  section 
use  precisely  the  same  words,  to  describe  the  form  of  the 
promises,  to  which  they  severally  apply;  and  to  that 
extent  the  decisions  under  the  one  are  applicable  to  cases 
arising  under  the  other.    Upon  the  same  authorities  and 

defendants  having,  in  due  course  of  administration,  exhausted  the  personal 
property  in  their  hands,  obtained  from  the  surrogate  an  order  to  sell  all  the  real 
estate  of  the  intestate,  for  the  payment  of  debU*,  which  was  doue  accordingly; 
and  one  of  the  credits  upon  the  note  consisted  of  a  dividerid  paid  to  the 
plain tiffifi,  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale.  This  evidence  was  rejected,  and 
the  plaintiffs  bad  a  verdict  for  the  balance  due  upon  the  note;  which  wss  set 
aside  by  the  Supreme  Court,  and  a  new  trial  granted  upon  exceptions. 
Savage,  C.  J.,  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  court,  after  examining  the  previous 
anthorities,  concluded  that  they  show  that  assets  in  tho  hands  of  executors 
or  administrators,  constitute  a  sufficient  consideration  to  support  an  express 
promise,  which  will  bind  them  personally,  to  pay  a  debt  of  the  deceased ; 
that  forbearance  to  sue  them  in  their  representative  capacity,  is  also  a  suffi- 
cient consideration  for  the  same  purpose ;  and  that,  inasmuch  as  a  promissory 
note  imports  a  sufficient  consideration,  but  as  between  the  original  parties 
the  consideration  may  always  be  inquired  into,  the  note  in  suit  was  prima 
Uae  evidence  of  the  possession  of  assets  sufficient  to  pay  it ;  but  that  tho 
defendants  might  rebut  that  presumption,  by  showing  tliat  they  had  no  assets; 
in  which  case  the  note  would  be  void  for  want  of  consideration,  inasmuch 
as  an  agreement  to  forbear  could  not  be  inferred,  from  the  fact  that  the  note 
was  payable  sixty  days  afterdate.  The  cause  having  been  tried  anew,  and 
the  second  trial  having  also  resulted  in  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiffs,  it  came 
again  before  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  year  1835,  the  decision  upon  the 
second  argument  being  reported  in  13  Wendell,  557.  -  The  conclusions 
which  the  court  reached  upon  the  former  hearing,  were  reiterated  upon  this 
occasion ;  and  in  addition  it  was  expressly  determined,  that  the  onus  of 
proving  want  of  assets  rested  upon  the  defendants,  the  point  not  having  been 
necessary  to  the  decision  upon  the  former  hearing ;  the  ground  taken  here 
being  that  the  note  was  prima  facie  evidence  of  assets,  because  they  are  tlie 
legal  consideration,  upon  which  such  a  promise  ought  to  be  and  is  presumed 
to  be  founded.  And  in  Bobinson  v.  Lane,  14  Smcdes  and  Marshall  (Migsis- 
lippi),  161,  A.  D.  1850,  the  defendant's  testator  had  assigned  to  the  plaintiff 
a  note  given  to  him  individually,  and  indorsed  upon  it  his  written  guar 
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for  thQ  same  reasons,  which  exclude  from  the  oi)eration 
of  the  second  clause  implied  promises,  (a)  liabilities  which 
grow  out  of  some  act  other  than  a  promise,  (b)  and  promises 
to  do  some  act  tending  to  the  discharge  of  the  promisee' s 
demand,  other  than  to  pay  the  same,(c)  no  doubt  similar 
liabilities  could  be  enforced  against  an  executor  or  admin- 
istrator, without  written  evidence.  Neither  of  these  is  a 
^^ special  promise  to  answer"  for  any  debt;  and  although 
this  peculiar  phraseology  has  not  received  much  attention 
in  the  cases  decided  under  the  first  clause,  there  are  a  few, 
which  seem  to  present  questions  arising  upon  some  of  these 
words,  or  at  least  are  proper  to  be  considered  in  connection 
with  them. 

§  84.  With  respect  to  implied  promises  of  exesutors 
and  administrators,  it  is  quite  obvious  that  the  fiEicts  upon 
which  the  law  would  imply  a  promise  to  respond  individu- 
ally, will  very  rarely  occur.  But  it  has  sometimes  hap- 
pened that  a  liability  incurred  in  a  representative  capacity, 
without  any  express  promise,  has  been  enforced  by  the 
courts  against  the  individual  property  of  the  defendant, 

anty  of  the  consideration,  but  not  of  the  solvency  of  the  makers;  and 
the  declaration  stated  that  the  plaintiff  had  sued  the  makers,  and  had  been 
defeated,  on  the  ground  that  the  note  was  without  consideration.  The 
defence  was,  first,  that  the  consideration  of  the  guaranty  was  a  debt  due  from 
the  estate  of  one  Moore,  of  whose  will  the  defendant's  testator  was  executor, 
and  that  th^re  were  no  assets  of  that  estate ;  and,  secondly,  that  the  plaintiff's 
demand  against  the  estate  of  Moore  was  not  a  valid  one,  and  so  there  was 
no  consideration  for  the  guaranty.  The  court  held  that  the  first  defence 
could  not  be  sustained,  because  the  undertaking  was  in  vniting,  and  so  satis- 
fied the  statute  of  frauds,  and  it  was  founded  upon  a  sufficient  consideration, 
namely,  the  discharge  of  the  estate  of  Moore ;  and  that  after  the  defendant 
had  thus  personally  undertaken  to  pay,  it  was  immaterial  whether  there  wen 
assets  or  otherwise ;  but,  that  the  second  defence  was  good  in  law,  because 
it  went  to  the  consideration  of  the  guaranty ;  and  the  judge,  at  the  trial, 
having  ruled  out  testimony  offered  by  the  defendant^  tending  to  prove  that 
the  plaintiff's  demand  against  the  estate  of  Moore  was  not  a  just'daimi  the 
judgment  of  the  court  below  was  reversed  for  that  reason. 

(a)  Chapter  fourth,  article  first 

(h)  Id.,  article  second. 

(c)  Id.,  article  third. 
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upon  prmcipleB  and  under  circnmstances  which  led  to  its 
being  practically  treated  as  an  implied  promise,  although 
it  was  not  bo  called  in  terms.  As  the  question  whether 
the  executor  or  administrator  had  assets  applicable  to  the 
payment  of  the  plaintiff's  demand,  has  been  made  the 
taming  point  of  his  personal  liability,  where  the  plaintiff 
lelies  upon  an  express  promise  not  in  writing ;  so  the 
cases  to  which  we  refer  are  those  where  the  possession  of 
assets,  and  a  consequent  liability  to  pay  the  plaintiff,  have 
been  inferred  firom  some  act  other  than  an  express  promise, 
or  direct  evidence  of  ftuids  in  the  defendant's  haAds.(<2) 
Thus,  although  the  payment  by  an  executor  or  adminis^ 
trator  of  interest  upon  a  debt  due  by  the  deceased,  or  even 
payment  of  part  of  the  principal,  will  not  generally  amount 
to  a  conclusive  admission  of  assets,  (6)  yet  payments  of 
interest,  continued  for  a  length  of  time,  will  be  regarded  as 
such  evidence ;  and  under  certain  circumstances  they  will 
be  deemed  conclusive  to  fix  the  executor  or  administrator 
with  a  personal  liability.  And  so  where  the  question  is 
whether  a  legatee  is  entitled  to  be  paid  his  legacy. 

§  36.  This  is  wdll  illustrated  by  the  case  of  T%e  AtUyrney 
Oeneral  v.  Joseph  Chapman^  3  Beavan,  255,  A.  D.  1840. 
This  was  an  information  against  the  defendant,  who  was 
executor  of  Daniel  Chapman,  to  compel  hun  to  purchase 
such  a  sum  of  stock  as  would  produce  20Z.  i>er  annum  for 
a  charity,  .which  it  was  insisted  he  had  made  himsdf  per- 
sonally liable  to  do.  The  charity  was  first  created  by  the 
will  of  one  Perkins,  who  died  in  the  yeap  1800,  having 
directed  his  executors  to  purchase  and  stand  possessed 
of  government  stock  to  an  amoxuit  sufficient  to  produce 


(({)  And  in  Connecticat,  and  some  others  of  the  United  States,  it  is  held 
that  the  possession  of  assets  raises  an  implied  promise  to  pay  a  legacy,  upon 
which  an  executor  or  administrator  may  be  sued  in  assumpsit  See  post  §  43 

(e)  Savage  v.  Lane,  6  Hare,  32,  andPostlethwaite  v.  Mounsey,  in  note  to  id. 
33;  Severs  v.  Severs,  1  Smale  and  Giffard,  400;  Cleverley  v.  Brett,  cited  per 
Bdler,  J.,  in  Pearson  v.  Henry,  5  Term  Beports,  8;  Payne  v.  Little,  22 
Beavan,  6?. 
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201.  per  annam,  for  that  purpose ;  and  making .  thifl  the 
first  charge  on  his  personal  estate,  before  debts  and  lega- 
cies, which  he  charged  on  his  real  estate,  if  the  personalty 
should  not  be  sufficient  to  pay  them,  after  making  that 
investment.  He  then  devised  his  real  estate,  so  charged, 
and  also  bequeathed  his  i)ersonal  property  to  Wiliiam 
Chapman  and  Daniel  Chapman,  and  appointed  them  his 
executors.  William  Chapman  died  in  .1804,  and  Daniel 
Chapman  in  1820,  ^^  haying  regularly  paid  the  HOI.  down 
to  the  time  of  his  death,"  but  it  did  not  appear  whether 
any  investment  had  ever  been  made ;  but  no  such  invest- 
ment existed.  The  defendant  was  a  son  of  Daniel  Chap- 
man, who  devised  his  real  estate  to  his  other  sons,  making 
the  defendant  his  executor.  The  devisees,  considering 
the  201.  a  year  to  be  a  charge  upon  the  real  estate,  con* 
tinned  to  pay  it  down  to  the  year  1826 ;  when  they  refused 
to  pay  it  any  longer.  From  ^t  time  till  1838  the  defend- 
ant paid  it ;  but  after  1833  he  refused  to  pay  it.  Upon 
the  hearing  it  was  insisted,  in  behalf  of  the  Attorney-gene- 
ral, that  the  defendant  had  admitted  assets,  and  thus  made 
himself  personally  liable ;  and  in  behalf  of  the  defendant 
that  he  was  entitled  to  an  accounting,  and'  that  his  liability 
was  limited  to  the  balance  of  assets  of  Daniel  Chapman 
possessed  by  him.  But  the  Master  of  the  Bolls  held  that 
the  defendant,  having  commenced  six  years  after  the  tes- 
tator' s  death  to  pay  the  201.  per  annum,  and  having  con- 
tinued that  payment  for  seven  years  afterwards,  liad  ample 
time  to  ascertain  the  state  of  the  assets ;  and  that  under  the 
circumstances,  this  must  be  deemed  an  admission  of  assets; 
so  that  he  '4s  no  longer  entitled  to  have  any  account  of 
them,  but  must  be  declared  to  make  good  the  fund."(/) 

§  35a.  In  Sackleman  v.  Miller^  4  Blackford  (Indiana), 
322,  A.  D.  1837,  the  plaintiff  sued  as  administrator  of  the 
estate  of  one  Moffitt,  upon  a  note  given  for  the  purchase 
price  of  goods  of  the  estate,  by  one  of  the  defendants,  with 

(/)  See  also  Whittle  v.  Henning,  2  Beavan,  396;  Attorney  General  v. 
Htgham,  2  Younge  and  Collyer,  Chancery,  634;  Corporation  of  Clergymen's 
Sons  V,  Swainson,  1  Yeseyi  Sr.,  75. 
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the  other  as  his  surety;  and  the  principal  defendant  liled  as 
a  set  off  an  assignment  made  before  the  commencement  of 
the  action  by  one  Whitemore  to  him,  of  a  demand  against 
the  estate  in  &yor  of  WMtemore,  which  had  been  adjusted 
by  the  plaintiff  as  administrator.   It  appeared  that  tiiie  de- 
fendant^ before  he  received  the  assignment,  was  informed 
bj  the  plaintiff  that  ^4t  was  good,"  and  that  if  he  pur- 
chased it  he  would  receive  the  full  tsLce  of  it,,  in  set  off 
against  the  note  on  which  the  suit  was  brought.  The  court 
below  gave  Judgment  for  the  defendant,  and,  on  error,  the 
question  was  whether  the  set  off  was  admissible.    The  Su- 
preme Court  held  that  the  plaintiff  was  suing  in  his  own 
rights  the  words  ^^administrator,''  Aic.,  being  only  matter  of 
description ;  and  that  the  set  off,  in  order  to  be  admissible, 
mnst  be  a  demand  against  him  personally :  that  the  ques- 
tion, therefore,  was  whether  the  case  was  within  that  por- 
tion of  the  statute  of  firauds^relating  to  the  promise  of  an 
executor  or  administrator,  to  answer  personally  for  a  debt 
of  the  estate ;  that  inasmuch  as  the  purchase  was  made 
upon  the  fedth  of  the  plaintiff's  promise,  that  the  debt 
should  be  paid,  the  transaction  was  similar,  in  principle, 
to  one  where  a  bill  of  exchange  had  been  purchased  upon 
the  Mth  of  a  promise  to  accept  it^  which  had  been  con- 
strued to  be  an  original  promise  to  the  purchaser,  and 
hence  that  the  set  off  should  be  allowed.    The  judgment 
of  the  coTirt  below  was  therefore  af&rmed.    Apparently 
the  first  and  second  clauses  of  the  section  were  confounded 
in  this  case,  and  we  doubt  whether  the  decision  can  be 
sustained ;  but  perhaps  it  mp^y  rest  upon  the  ground  that 
the^  was  a  representaiioUj  as  well  as  a  promise,  or  a 
promise  to  do  something  else  than  to   ^^  answer  dam- 
ages.''(J") 

(/)  Bat  in  Hay  v.  Green,  66  Massachusetts  (12  Gushing),  282,  the  defendant 
was  present  at  the  auction  sale,  when  the  plaintiff  purchased  the  distributive 
share  of  one  of  the  sons  in  the  intestate's  property,  for  which  the  action 
was  brought^  and  he  then  "  made  a  statement  of  the  supposed  value  of  the 
distribatiTe  share."  After  the  plaintiff's  purchase,  and  the  subsequent  set- 
tlement by  the  probate  court  of  the  amount  of  the  distributive  share,  the 
defendftDt  insisted  npon  his  right  to  deduct  therefrom  a  sum  of  money,  which 
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§  36.  The  promise  must  be  to  the  effect  that  the  executor 
or  administrator  will  *'  answer  damages  "  to  the  promisee, 
that  is,  that  he  wiU  pay  the  demand ;  and  consequently 
the  statute  has  no  application  to  a  promise,  the  fulfil- 
ment of  which  will  not,  in  whole  or  in  part)  discharge  the 
demand,  or  at  least  necessarily  place  the  promisee  in  a 
position  where  he  can  compel  the  executor  or  administrator 
to  discharge  it.  Doubtless  it  was  for  that  reason  that  a 
submission  to  arbitration  of  a  demand  against  the  estate 
was  held  not  to  be  within  the  statute,  in  the  case  of  Ailing 
V.  Munson^  2  Connecticut,  691,  A.  D.  1818.  This  was  an 
action  brought  by  an  administrator  to  recoyer  a  sum 
awarded  to  him  by  arbitrators,  upon  submission  of  a  con- 
troversy growing  out  of  a  claim  in  fiivor  of  the  plaintiff' s 
intestate  against  the  defendant ;  and  upon  the  trial  it 
appeared  that  the  submission  was  verbal,  although  the 
award  was  in  writing.  The  plaintiff  had  a  verdict,  and  the 
defendant  moved  for  a  new  trial  on  the  ground  of  misdirec- 
tion of  the  jury ;  and  also  in  arrest  of  judgment  Upon 
the  argument  it  was  contended,  with  other  objections  to 
the  recovery,  that  the  submission  on  the  part  of  the 
defendant  was  void  for  want  of  mutuality,  or  for  want  of 
consideration ;  because,  if  an  award  had  been  made  against 
the  plaintiff,  he  would  have  been  personally  liable  to  pay 
it,  and  hence  it  was  a  promise  to  answer  damages  out  of 
his  own  estate.  But  the  objection  seems  to  have  received 
but  little  attention,  being  briefly  referred  to  in  one  only  of 
the  opinions  delivered,  and  overruled  without  assigning 
any  reasons  for  the  decision  in  that  respect.  Both  appli- 
cations of  the  defendant  were*denied.(p') 


he  had  paid  several  months  before  the  sale  took  place,  by  reason  of  a  note  signed 
by  the  intestate  as  surety  for  the  son,  and  he  o£fered  to  pay  the  plaintiff  the 
amount  of  the  share,  if  he  would  deduct  the  suqi  paid  upon  the  note.  The 
court  held  that  the  defendant  could  avail  himself  of  the  fact  that  the  offer 
was  conditional,  to  defeat  the  action.  See  the  case  more  at  length,  post,  §  45. 
(ff)  That  a  submission  to  arbitration  does  not  amount  to  an  admission  of 
assets,  and  so  subject  the  administrator  to  per«>nal  liability  to  discharge  the 
award,  was  decided  in  Pearson  v.  Henry,  '5  Term  Reports,  6,  A,  D.  1792. 
Thb  was  an  action  of  assumpsit  against  the  defendant  as  administrator  for 
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§  37.  Bat,  on  the  other  hand,  although  a  verbal  submis- 
Blon  to  arbitration  is  not  open  to  the  objection  that  it  ia 
yoid  because  it  may  result  in  fixing  the  executor  or  admin- 
istrator with  a  personal  liability,  an  express  promise  to 
pay  the  award,  accompanying  the  submission,  is  clearly 

goods  sold  and  delivered  to  his  intestate,  and  the  defendant  pleaded  plene 
administrayit  In  order  to  prove  assets,  the  plaintifib  gave  in  evidence  a 
submission  to  arbitration  made  by  the  defendant  as  administrator,  and  an 
award  that  a  certain  sum  was  due  to  the  plaintiffs  from  the  intestate's  estate, 
but  "without  saying  by  whom  it  was  to  be  paid."  The  .plaintiff  was  non- 
suited, and  a  rule  nisi  to  set  aside  the  nonsuit  was  discharged  after  argument. 
Lord  Xenyon  expressly  held,  and  the  other  judges  substantially  agreed  with 
him,  that  the  submission  to  arbitration  did  not  of  itself  amount  to  an  ad- 
mission that  the  administrator  had  assets;  and  that  the  award,  as  it  did  not 
direct  the  defendant  to  pay  the  amoant  awarded,  was  not  a  decision  that  he 
had  asseta  And  in  Love,  executor,  v.  Honeyboume,  4  Dowling  and  By  land, 
814,  A.  D.  1824^  the  cause  had  been  referred  by  a  judge's  order  to  arbitration, 
and  an  award  had  been  made  against  the  plaintiff,  that  a  certain  sum  was  due 
from  his  testator  to  the  defendant,  and  that  the  executor  should  pay  it  on  a 
certain  day  "out  of  the  assets  in  his  hands  as  executor."  On  a  motion  in  behalf 
of  the  plaintiff  to  set  aside  the  award,  the  court  held  that  it  was  not  void  for 
ancertainty,  the  amount  of  the  debt  being  ascertained  and  fixed.  And 
Abbott,  0.  J.,  thought  that  the  award  left  the  question  of  assets  open ;  but 
Holroyd,  J.,  said  that  the  executor  would  not  be  bound  to  pay,  if  he  had 
fully  administered  at  the  day  mentioned.  On  the  other  hand  it  has  been 
repeatedly  lield  that  the  submission  is  a  reference  of  the  question  of  assets, 
as  well  as  of  the  cause  of  action ;  and  therefore  an  unqualified  award  that 
the  executor  or  administrator  shall  pay  the  sum  awarded  is  conclusive  upon 
the  question  of  assets,  and  subj^ts  him  to  personal  liability  for  the  amount; 
•0  that  a  plea  of  plener  administravit,  in  an  action  founded  thereon,  will  be 
held  bad  on  demurrer.  Barry  v.  Bush,  1  Term  Beports,  691,  A.  D.  1787 ; 
Worthington  v.  Barlow,  7  Term  Beports, 453,  AD.  1797;  Biddell v. Sutton, 
5  Bingham,  200,  A.  D.  1828.    See  also,  for  parallel  cases,  Wansborough  i;» 

Dyer,  2  Chitty,  40,  A.  D.  1816;  and  Bobson  v. ,  2  Bose,  50,  A.  D.  1833. 

The  result  of  these  cases  would  seem  to  be  that  a  submission  to  arbitration 
may  result  in  personal  liability  tq  pay  the  award ;  because  the  arbitrators 
may,  if  they  see  fit,  take  into  consideration  the  question  of  assets.  But,  if 
they  determine  that  the  executor  or  administrator  is  to  pay  personally,  the 
result  is  caused  by  their  determining  that  he  had  assets ;  for  which  reason, 
and  more  satisfactorily,  because  the  submission  is  not  a  promise,  and 
will  not  necessarily  result  in  a  personal  liability,  or  indeed  in  any  liability, 
it  would  seem  to  be  clear  that  a  submission  to  arbitration  is  not  within  the 
Statute.    Perhaps  the  same  may  be  said  of  a  promise  to  arbitrate. 
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within  the  statute.  This  was  one  of  the  features  of  the 
case  of  Pearson  v.  Henry ^  5  Term  Reports,  6,  A.  D.  1792 ; 
but  the  court,  although  they  sustained  the  decision  at 
nisi  prius,  rejecting  testimony  tending  to  prove  an  under- 
taking to  pay  the  award,  and  nonsuiting  the  plaintiff, 
made  no  reference  to  the  statute ;  and  indeed  the  testi- 
mony was  apparently  offered  only  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  assets  in  the  hands  of  the  defendant.  Lord 
Eenyon  gave  no  reason  for  rejecting  it;  but  BuUer,  J., 
said  that  it  would  not  ayail  Ihe  plaintiffs,  because  the 
action  was  against  the  defendant  as  administrator. 

§  38.  And  the  question  was  fitirly  presented  in  Hwrring- 
ton  V.  Rich^  6  Vermontj  666,  A.  D.  1831.  There  the 
declaration  alleged  in  substance,  that  the  plaintiff  was  the 
assignee  of  a  debt  due  by  one  Samuel  Rich  deceased,  of 
whose  estate  the  defendant  was  administrator ;  that^  after 
the  expiration  of  the  time  allowed  by  the  court  of  probate 
for  the  presentation  of  claims  against  the  estate,  but  before 
the  expiration  of  the  period  allowed  by  law,  within  which 
the  judge  of  probate  might  open  the  commission  for  the 
allowance  of  other  claims,  the  plaintiff  applied  to  him  to 
open  the  same ;  that  he  was  about  to  act  upon  said  appli- 
cation, when  the  defendant^  in  consideration  that  the 
plaintiff  would  withdraw  %  and  would  submit  his  claim 
to  arbitration,  promised  to  pay  the  demand  to  the  plaintiff 
''if  it  was  decided  to  be  justly  due ; "  that  the  application 
was  accordingly  withdrawn,  and  the  claim  submitted  to 
arbitration,  and  after  the  arbitrators  had  entered  upon 
their  duties,  the  defendant  revoked  their  powers,  whereby 
the  claim  against  the  estate  was  lost  The  defendant 
pleaded  non  assumpsit,  and  several  objections  to  a  recovery 
were  taken  by  him  upon  the  trial ;  among  them  that  his 
promise  was  within  the  statute  of  firauds,  as  being  a  prom- 
ise to  answer  for  a  third  person' s  debt,  and  a  promise  by 
an  administrator  to  answer  damages  out  of  his  own  estate. 
But  the  plaintiff  had  a  verdict^  and  the  judgment  thereon 
was  reversed  upon  exceptions.  *  In  the  opinion  of  the 
Supreme  Court^  the  (Question  arising  under  the  statute 
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was  discussed,  as  if  the  first  and  second  clauses  were 
equally  applicable  to  the  case ;  and  after  holding  that  this 
promise  was  not  within  several  classes  of  exceptions  to  the 
operation  of  the  second  clause,  the  court  proceeded  to 
consider  the  argument  on  the  part  of  the  plaintiff,  that  the 
discharge  of  the  estate  took  it  out  of  the  statute.  The 
decision  of  the  question  whether  such  a  discharge  would 
suffice,  for  the  purpose,  was  not,  it  was  said,  necessary  to 
the  decision ;  because  there  was  no  discharge  of  the  estate 
at  the  time  of  giving  the  promise;  for  an  agreement  to  arbi- 
trate is  not  a  discharge  of  the  cause  of  action,  because  the 
right  to  revoke  is  mutual.  Nor  was  the  case  within  the 
mle,  that  a  new  and  original  consideration  moving  between 
the  parties  would  suffice,  because  the  consideration  did 
not  move  to  the  defendant,  but  only  to  the  estate. 

§39.  The  word  ^^  damages,"  as  used  in  this  clause  of 
the  statute,  appears  to  be  a  superfluity,  as  the  sense  would 
be  equally  clear,  and  perhaps  even  clearer,  had  it  been 
omitted.  Nor  is  the  phraseology  much  improved  by  the 
use  of  the  phrase  ^^debt  or  damages,"  which  has  been 
substituted  for  it  in  several  oi  the  enactments  in  the 
United  States.  In  two  of  the  latter,  (A)  the  descriptive 
phrase  of  the  sentence  corresponding  to  this  clause  is, 
"promises  by  executors  to  pay  the  debt  of  their  principals 
from  their  own  estate,"  which,  in  addition  to  other  limita- 
tions, confines  the  statutory  requirement  to  debts  of  the 
deceased.  But  in  general  the  American  statutes  have 
copied  the  language  of  the  English  act,  or  used  words  of 
like  import ;  and  these  are  construed  to  include  all  liabili- 
ties resting  upon  the  executor  or  administrator  strictly  in 
his  representative  character ;  and  which,  but  for  the  prom- 
ise, he  would  have  been  liable  to  discharge  only  in  due 
course  of  the  administration  of  the  estate ;  but  not  those 
which  were  originally  incurred  by  him,  in  consequence  of 
some  act  of  his  own,  even  although  it  was  an  official  act. 

(h)  The  Iowa  and  Nebraska  statutes;  and  see  the  Oregon  statute. 
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§  40.  An  instance  of  the  species  of  liability,  wbicli  is 
not  within  the  statnte  for  this  reason,  although  the  point 
is  not  mentioned  in  the  report^  was  presented  to  the  Court 
of  Common  Pleas  in  Meert  v.  Moessard^  1  Moore  and 
Payne,  8,  A.  D.  1827.  There  the  defendant  was  one  of  the 
administrators  (doubtless  with  the  will  annexed)  of  one 
Peter  Defreene,  who  had  left  an  annuity  to  his  widow, 
secured  by  2,000?.  of  government  stock,  which  was  to  be 
divided  among  his  children  after  her  death.  The  widow 
having  died  abroad,  the  plaintiff,  who  had  married  one  of 
the  daughters,  defrayed  all  the  funeral  expenses,  to  the 
payment  of  which  all  the  children  agreed  to  apply  a  half- 
year' s  dividend  of  60Z.,  then  due  upon  the  stock.  After 
the  defendant  and  the  other  administrator  had  sold  out 
the  stock,  for  the  purpose  of  dividing  it,  the  defendant 
proposed  to  keep  40Z.  of  the  half-year*  s  dividend  for  the 
purpose  of  paying  the  plaintiff,  dividing  the  lOZ.  among 
the  children,  ''to  which  all  the  other  branches  of  the 
family  assented;"*  and  the  money  was  retained  accordingly, 
the  defendant  not  being  satisfied  with  the  amount  of  the 
charges,  which  the  plaintiff  had  stated  at  %ll.  But  it 
would  appear,  from  the  argument  of  counsel  and  what  is 
said  by  the  court,  that  the  defendant  made  no  express 
promise  to  the  plaintiff  at  the  time,  and  the  action  was  for 
money  had  and  received.  The  objection  of  the  statute  of 
frauds  is  not  stated  in  the  report  to  have  been  distinctly 
taken ;  but  the  plaintiff  having  obtained  a  verdict,  the 
defendant  applied  for  a  rule  nisi  to  set  it  aside,  on  the 
ground  that  there  had  been  no  communication  between 
the  parties ;  and  no  promise,  express  or  implied,  to  r^nd^ 
him  liable  for  the  funeral  expenses  of  the  widow,  he 
having  received  the  money  as  administrator  of  Peter 
Defreene. (i)   The  rule  was  refused,  the  court  being  of 


(f)  K  it  had  been  received  as  administrator  of  the  widow,  he  would  haye 
been  liable  for  the  funeral  expenses.  From  the  fact  that  the  case  cited  was 
Rann  v.  Hughes,  ante,  §  10,  it  is  probable  that  the  defendant  relied  upon  the 
statute. 
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opinioii  ttictt,  arfs  the  money  was  left  in  the  defendant's 
hands,  wltli  the  assent  of  all  parties,  for  the  purpose  of 
paying  the  pladntiff,  the  action  conld  be  maintained. 

§41.  Ttie    point  was  very  clearly  taken  in  a  recent 
Ameiican  c&se.  Chambers  y.  RdbbiuB^  28  Connecticut,  644, 
A.  D.  1869.      There  the  allegations  of  the  declaration,  as 
far  as  they  are  material  to  this  subject^  were,  in  substance, 
that  the  probate  court  had  rendered  a  judgment  admitting 
to  probate  the  wiU  of  one  Mary  Robbins,  deceased,  and 
appointing  the  defendant  her  administrator  with  the  will 
annexed ;  that  the  plaintiff  and  others,  who  were  heirs  at 
law,  appealed  from  such  decision  of  the  probate  court ; 
that,  while  the  appeal  was  pending,  it  was  agreed  between 
the  plaintiff  and  the  defendant,  that  it  should  be  settled 
and  discontinued,  and  that  the  defendant  would  pay  the 
costs  in  the  cause ;  but  that  he  had  not  paid  the  costs,  etc. 
At  the  trial  in  the  court  below,  the  plaintiff  introduced 
evidence  tending  to  prove  a  verbal  promise  to  the  effect 
stated   in   the   declaration;  and  the  defendant   having 
objected  to  the  Evidence,  the  damages  were  assessed  con- 
ditionally, subject  to  the  opinion  of  the  court ;  and  this 
and  another  question  were  reserved  for  the  advice  of  the 
Supreme  Court.    After  argument^  the  court  below  was 
advised  to  render  judgment  for  the  plaintiff.    Upon  the 
question  whether  the  promise  was  within  the  statute, 
Hinman,  J.,  delivering  the  opinion,  after  saying  that  the 
defendant's  promise  was  not  within  the  statute,  unless  it 
was  to  answer  damages  out  of  his  own  estate,  added: 
**But  the  promise  was  made  in  the  defendant's  private 
ca}>acity,  and  was  itself  the  foundation  of  his  liability  in 
this  action ;  and  so  far  as  the  costs  in  the  action  that  had 
been  pending  constituted  the  basis  of  his  liability,  they 
accrued  against  him  personally,  and  not  against  the  estate. 
Whether  he  would  have  a  right  to  charge  them  to  the 
estate,  when  paid,  is  unimportant.    Most  of  the  personal 
obligations  of  an  executor,  contracted  in  the  course  of  his 
administration,  are  proper  charges  against  the  estate  in 

the  final  settiement  of  his  account;  but  they  are  none  the 

16 
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less  his  private  debts,  for  which  he  is  alone  liable  in  his 
private  capacity.  There  is  no  more  reason  for  saying  that 
the  promise  set  up  in  this  case  is  within  the  statute,  than 
there  is  for  saying  that  the  services  of  a  laborer  or  of  an 
attorney,  which  may  be  required  in  the  course  of  the  set- 
tlement of  an  estate,  must  be  contracted  for  in  writing ;  or 
the  statute  will  preclude  any  recovery  for  them  against 
the  executor.  We  have  no  doubt,  therefore,  that  the 
parol  evidence  was  proper  to  prove  the  promise. "C?) 

§  42.  Witji  respect  to  an  express  promise  by  an  executor 
to  pay  a  general,  that  is,  a  pecuniary  legacy,  or  by  an 
administrator  to  pay  a  distributive  share,  the  rule  seems 
to  be  settled  in  England,  that  no  action  at  law  wUl  lie 
against  either,  in  his  representative  capacity,  upon  such  a 
promise ;  but,  if  there  was  a  distinct  and  adequate  con- 
sideration to  sustain  a  promise  to  pay  out  of  his  own 
means,  and  the  promise  was  in  writing,  it  is  difficult  to 
discover  any  good  reason  why  the  action  will  not  lie  to 
charge  him  de  bonis  propriis.  It  may  be  doubted  whether 
the  English  cases,  which  are,  at  the  be0t,  quite  obscure 
and  unsatisfactory,  go  any  further  than  to  say,  that  where 
there  is  no  new  consideration,  the  action  at  law  will  not  lie 
upon  proof  of  assets  merely.  It  was  at  one  time  held 
that  a  legatee  might  recover  in  an  action  against  an  execu- 
tor, founded  upon  an  express  promise,  made  in  considera- 
tion of  assets  ]{k)  but  it  was  ruled  otherwise  in  a  subse- 
quent case ;( I)  and,  although  there  the  executor  had  made 
no  express  promise,  and  the  action  was  founded  on  his 
having  sufficient  assets,  it  is  said  by  the  leading  elementary 

(j)  See  as  to  the  personal  liability  of  a  trustee  for  costs  and  other  expenses 
incurred  in  the  discharge  of  his  trust,  Taylor  v.  Mygatt;  26  Connecticut,  184; 
McKay  v.  Royal,  7  Jones  (North  Carolina),  426 ;  per  Welles,  J.,  Noyes  -v. 
Blakeman,  6  New  York  (2  Selden),  58Ct;  Bowman  v,  Tallman,  2  Bobertson 
(New  York),  385. 

(k)  Atkins  v.  Hill,  1  Cdwper,  284,  A.  D.  1775 ;  Hawkes  v.  Saunden,  id. 
289,  A.  D.  1782. 

(0  Deeks  v.  Strutt,  5  Term  Reports,  690,  A.  D.  1794. 
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writers  on  that  subject,  that  it  is  generally  understood  in 
England  that  this  decision  holds  unqualifiedly  that  no 
such  action  will  lie,  either  for  a  legacy  or  a  distributive 
share,  {m)  But  the  rule  i$  different  with  respect  to  a  specific 
legacy,  the  title  to  which  passes  directiy  to  the  legatee 
upon  the  executor's  assenting  jthereto.(n)  However,  the 
rule  that  the  executor  is  not  liable  to  an  action  at  law,  is 
restricted  to  cases  where  nothing  has  been  done  to  separate 
the  legacy  from  the  common  stock ;  so  that  whenever,  by 
arrangement  with  the  legatees,  he  ceases  to  hold  the  money 
bequeathed  in  his  character  of  executor,  he  may  be  sued 
as  in  other  cases,  (o) 

§  43.  In  several  of  the  United  States  a  legatee  may  main- 
tarn  an  action  at  law  against  an  executor  to  recover  a 
general  l^acy.  This  has  been  settied  by  a  series  of  decis- 
ions in  Massachusetts,  where,  although  the  courts  concede 
that  the  common  law  rule  is  otherwise,  the  action  is  main- 
tained by  virtue  of  certain  statutory  provisions,  commenc- 
ing with  a  provincial  statute  of  tib.e  5th  of  WiUiam  and 
Mary,  and  continued  by  subsequent  enactments  to  the 
present  time ;  the  effect  of  which  seems  to  be  that  after 
the  expiration  of  a  specified  time,  if  the  executor  has 
assets  applicable  to  the  payment  of  the  legacy,  an  action 
may  be  maintained  to  recover  the  amount  of  tiie  legacy  de 

(m)  2  Williama  on  Executors,  sizth  edition  (A.  D.  1867),  page  1785,  citing 
per  lattledale,  J.,  in  Jones  v.  Tanner,  7  Baraewall  and  Cresswell,  542 ;  and 
referring^  also  to  Johnson  v.  Johnson,  3  Bosanquet  and  Puller,  169 ;  Farish 
V.  Wilson,  Peake's  Nisi  Prius,  73 ;  Nicholson  v.  Sherman,  T.  Raymond,  23, 
and  Siderfin,  45 ;  per  Y.  Ch.  Knight  Bruce,  Holland  v,  Clark,  1  Younge  and 
Ck>llyer,  Chancery,  167.  And  see  Roper  on  Legacies,  fourth  edition,  1797, 
179a 

(n)  2  Williams  on  Executors,  sixth  e^tion,  p.  1278 ;  citing  Williams  v. 
Lee,  3  Atkyns,  223 ;  Dix  v,  Burford,  19  Beayan,  409 ;  Westwick  v.  Wyer, 
4  Coke,  28,  I;  Doe  v.  Guy,  3  East^  120;  Barton's  Case,  1  Freeman,  289; 
Bastard  v.  Stukely,  2  Levinz,  209 ;  Paramour  v.  Yardley,  Plowden,  539 ; 
Young  V,  Holmes,  1  Strange,  70. 

(o)  Gorton  v.  Dyson,  Gow,  78,  A.  D.  1819 ;  Hart  v.  Minors,  2  Crompton 
and  MeesoD,  700  (1834) ;  Gregory  v.  Harman,  1  Moore  and  Payne,  209  (1828). 
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bonis  propriis,  upon  demand  and  refasal  of  payment,  (p) 
In  Connecticut,  the  existence  of  a  similar  right  of  action 
has  been  obscurely  inferred,-  without  any  statutory  pro- 
vision, from  two  early  cases ;( j)  l^jit  it  is  fully  recognized 
by  the  more  modem  decisions,  which  rest  ^e  action  upon 
an  implied  assumpsit,  r&inad  by  the  possession  of  assets, 
and  the  expiration  of  the  time  within  which  the  legacy 
should  have  been  paid,  without  any  express  promise ;  the 
objection  which  the  English  courts  make  to  sustaining 
the  action,  namely,  the  impracticability  of  making  suitable 
provisions  for  married  women,  et($.,  being  regarded  as 
obviated  by  the  extensive  jurisdiction  of  the  probate 
courts  ;(7')  and  it  has  been  accordingly  said  that  an  action 
will  not  lie  in  equity  without  the  existence  of  special  cir- 
cumstances to  confer  equity  jurisdiction,  as  in  other  cases 
where  that  jurisdiction  is  invoked,  {s)  In  some  of  the  other 
states  it  has  been  held  that  the  action  lies,  without  an 
express  promise;  either  by  virtue  of  some  statutory  pro- 
vision, or  because,  as  in  Connecticut,  the  reasons  assigned 
by  the  English  courts  are  regarded  as  inoperative;(i{) 
while  in  others,  an  express  promise  only  will  sustain  it, 
made  either  in  consideration  of  assets,  or  upon  a  new  con- 
sideration, {u) 

(p)  Furwell  V.  Jacobs,  4  Massachusetts,  634,  A.  D.  1808;  Preacottv. 
Parker,  14  Massachusetts,  429  (1817);  Miles  v.  Boyden,  20  Massachusetts 
(3  Pickering),  213  (1825) ;  Hapgood  v,  Houghton,  39  Massaohusette  (22 
Pickering),480  (1839) ;  Brooks  v.  Lynde,  89  Massachusetts  (7  Allen),  64  (1863). 

(q)'Umh  V.  Smith,  1  Root^  419,  A.  D.  1792;  Spalding  v.  Spalding^ 
2  Root,  271  (1795). 

(r)  Goodwm  v.  Chaffee,  4  Connecticut)  163,  A.  D.  1822 ;  Enapp  v.  Han- 
ford,  6  Connecticut)  170  (1826),  and  7  Connecticut^  132  (1828);  Adams  v. 
Spaldinfe,  12  Connecticut,  360  (1837). 

(s)  Colt  V.  Colt,  32  Connecticut,  422,  A.  D.  1865. 

(<)  Pickering  v.  Pickering,  6  New  Hampshire,  120,  A.  D.  1833;  Payne  «. 
Smith,  12  New  Hampshire,  34  (1841);  Cowell  v.  Oxford,  1  Halstead  (New 
Jersey),  432  (1798) ;  Bellerjeau  v.  Kotta,  1  Southard  (id.)  359  (1817) ;  Pet- 
tigrew  v.  Pettigrew,  1  Stewart  (Alabama),  580  (1828). 

(tt)  McNeil  V.  Quince,  2  Haywood  (North  Carolina),  163,  A.  D.  1801; 
Clark  V.  Herring,  5  Binney  (Pennsylvania),  33  (1812).  Per  Johnson,  Chan- 
cellor, Lark  v.  Linstead,  2  Maryland  Chancery  Decisions,  163  (1860). 
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* 

%  44  But  whatever  may  be,  in  general,  the  correct  rule 
as  to  the  right  to  maintain  an  action  at  law  for  a  legacy  or 
distributiye  share,  it  is  clear  that  the  statute  applies  to  an 
express  promise  to  pay  it,  when  the  action  is  founded 
upon  such  a  promise,  and  its  object  is  to  charge  the 
defendant  personally.  Such  was  assumed  to  be  its  con- 
struction in  the  English  case,  already  referred  to  as  having 
been  subsequently  overruled,  of  Hawkes  v.  SauTiders^  1 
Cowper,  289,  A.  D.  1782,  where  the  question  came  before 
the  King's  Bench,  upon  a  motion  in  arrest  of  judgment, 
the  plaintiff  having  recovered  a  verdict.  The  declaration 
stated  that  the  plaintiff  was  a  legatee  of  George  Saunders, 
and  the  defendant  was  his  executrix ;  that  assets  more 
than  sufficient  to  pay  all  debts  and  legacies  came  to  her 
hands ;  and  that  in  consideration  thereof  she  promised  to 
pay  the  plaintiff's  legacy.  It  was  held,  after  argument, 
that  the  plaintiff  was  entitled  to  judgment  in  this  form  of 
action,  although  it  would  necessarily  be  a  judgment  de 
bonis  propriis,  and  the  rule  was  discharged  accordingly. 
Lord  Mansfield,  near  the  beginning  of  his  opinion,  said : 
''It  is  admitted  at  the  bar  that  after  verdict  it  must  be 
taken  to  have  been  a  promise  in  writing,  and  that  there 
were  assets." 

§  45.  And  it  has  been  said  in  a  Massachusetts  decision, 
although  apparentiy  the  statute  of  frauds  does  not  provide 
for  such  a  case,  that  a  promise  to  pay  a  legacy  or  distribu- 
tive shaii[  when  it  was  made  in  a  representative  capacity, 
and  when  the  action  is  against  the  defendant  in  the  same 
capacity,  is  not  valid  unless  it  was  reduced  to  writing. 
Such  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  points  decided  in  Hay 
V.  Oreerij  admdnistrator^W  Massachusetts  (12  Gushing),  282, 
A.  D.  1863.  There  the  defendant  was  sued  as  the  adminis- 
trator of  the  estate  of  Thomas  Green,  to  recover  the  amount 
of  the  distributive  share  of  Martin  Green,  a  son  of  Thomas, 
in  his  father's  estate,  as  decreed  in  the  probate  court.  It 
appeared  that  Martin  had  become  insolvent,  and  the 
plaintiff  had  purchased  his  share  at  a  sale  by  his  assignee, 
before  it  had  been  settled  by  the  probate  court ;  but  he 
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claimed  to  recover  upon  a  promise  by  the  defendant, 
made  after  the  settlement  in  the  probate  conrt,  contained 
in  an  offer  to  pay  to  the  plaintiff  the  sum  at  which  the 
share  had  been  settled,  if  he  would  deduct  the  amount  of 
a  note  which  the  deceased  had  signed  as  Martin's  surety, 
and  which  the  defendant  had  paid  before  the  plaintiff  pur- 
chased the  share ;  but  the  plaintiff  declined  the  offer,  and 
brought  this  action  to  recover  the  whole  of  the  distributive 
share.  The  plaintiff  had  a  verdict,  under  the  ruling  of  the 
judge  that  the  action  could  be  maintained ;  and  the  verdict 
was  set  aside  upon  an  exception  to  that  ruling.  The  court 
held  that  Martin' s  distributive  share  passed  to  the  assignee 
under  the  insolvent  law ;  but  that  although  the  assignee 
might  maintain  an  action  therefor,  his  vendee  could  not. 
Upon  the  point  that  the  plaintiff  could  maintain  the 
action  by  reason  of  the  express  promise,  the  court  said 
tliat  the  doctrine  would  not  help  him ;  first,  because  the 
promise  was  subject  to  the  set-off ;  and  secondly,  because 
"the  promise,  whatever  its  terms  or  conditions  may  have 
been,  was  oral  only ;  and  the  defendant,  being  administra- 
tor, and  sued  as  such,  is  not  liable  on  his  promise  unless 
it  is  in  writing." 

§  46.  But  it  is  probable  that  the  learned  judge's  remark 
with  respect  to  the  statute  of  frauds  was  inadvertent,  for 
it  is  very  evident  that  a  promise  which,  in  terms  only, 
binds  the  executor  or  administrator  to  'pSLj  oa^  of  the 
assets  of  the  estate,  is  not  within  the  statute,  whatever  may 
be  the  other  legal  objections  to  maintaining  an  action 
upon  it.  Thus  in  Oreening  v.  Brovm^  Minor  (Alabama), 
353,  A.  D.  1824,  it  was  held  that  in  an  action  against  an 
executor  in  his  official  character,  upon  a  note  given  by  his 
testator,  where  the  defendant  pleaded  the  statute  of  limi- 
tations, a  replication  of  a  special  promise  by  the  executor 
was  good  upon  special  demurrer,  although  it  was  not 
averred  to  have  been  in  writing,  the  court  saying :  "If  the 
action  had  been  on  a  promise  by  the  executor  to  pay  the 
debt  out  of  his  own  estate,  the  statute  of  frauds  would 
require  that  the  promise  should  be  in  writing ;  but,  in  order 
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to  t&ke  the  case  out  of  the  statute  of  linutations,  it  was  not 
necessary  that  the  promise  of  the  executor  should  be  in 
writing."  (t)) 

§  47.  Apparently  a  similar  principle  controlled  the 
decision  of  the  case  of  Collins  v.  Row^  10  Leigh  (Virginia), 
114,  A.  D.  1839.  There  an  executor  was  sued  in  the  County 
Court  in  his  individual  capacity,  the  declaration  alleging 
a  general  promise  to  jmy  for  goods  sol^  and  delivered  to 
him  for  the  use  of  the  widow  and  legatees ;  and  upon  the 
trial  the  plaintiff  proved  the  sale  and  delivery  of  the  goods 
to  the  defendant  for  the  use  of  the  widow  and  legatees  ; 
and  a  verbal  promise  to  pay  for  them  out  of  the  testator*  s 
estate^  and  that  there  were  assets  sufficient  for  the 
purpose.  The  defendant's  counsel  asked  the  judge  to 
instruct  the  jury,  that  if  the  promise  was  to  pay  out  of  the 
testator's  estate,  and  not  out  of  his  own  estate,  the  promise 
was  not  binding  unless  it  ^ was  in  writing.  The  judge 
refused  to  give  the  instruction  prayed  for.  The  plaintiff 
had  a  verdict;  and  the  judgment  thereon  was  reversed  in 
the  Superior  Court,  with  directions  to  give  the  instructions 
prayed  for,  if  the  plaintiff  should  give  evidence  that  the 
goods  were  delivered  to  the  family  of  the  testator,  or  of 
the  value  or  amount  of  assets  which  came  to  the  defend- 
ant' s  hands.  The  plaintiff  then  brought  error  to  the  Court 
of  Appeals,  where  the  judgment  of  the  Superior  Court  was 
reversed  and  that  of  the  County  Court  affirmed. 

§  48.  The  report  of  this  case  omits  the  arguments  of 
counsel,  and  the  grounds  upon  which  the*  decision  in 
either  court  proceeded,  and  it  is  consequently  somewhat 
obscure ;  but,  if  we  understand  it  rightly,  the  defendant 
assumed  no  individual  liability,  notwithstanding  the  use 
of  words  in  the  statement  of  the  allegations  made  in  the 
declaration,  and  of  the  feicts  proved  at  the  trial,  which 
would  imply  that  he  became  primarily  responsible  for  the 
price  of  the  goods.    No  doubt  the  transaction  was  meant  to 

(v)  And  8e«  Martin  «.  Black,  20  Alabama,  309,  A.  D.  1852. 
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be  a  sale  to  the  widow  or  legatees,  and  an  agreement  by  the 
defendant,  at  their  request,  to  paj  the  price  out  of  fands  ap- 
plicable to  the  payment  of  their  legacies ;  and  the  straggle 
on  the  defendant  s  part  appears  to  have  been  to  bring  the 
case  within  the  second  clause  of  this  section.  But  if,  accord- 
ing to  the  l^al  effect  of  the  transaction,  the  sale  was  made 
exclusively  upon  the  defendant' s  promise  to  pay  out  of 
the  estate,  there  was  no  primaty  liability  of  any  person  to 
which  the  promise  could  be  collateral ;  and  if  the  defend- 
ant himself  assumed  a  primary  liability  in  his  individual 
capacity,  his  collateral  promise  in  the  capacity  of  exec- 
utor was  without  the  second  clause,  because  it  was  to 
answer  for  the  debt,  not  of  another  person^  but  of  the 
promisor  in  another  capacity.  The  case,  therefore, 
seems  then  to  have  turned  entirely  upon  the  question 
whether  the  promise  was  within  this  clause  of  the  stat- 
ute ;  and,  from  the  language  of  the  request  for  instruc- 
tions, it  is  to  be  inferred  that  the  particular  point  dis- 
cussed was,  whether  a  promise  in  terms  to  pay  out  of 
the  estate  was  within  the  statutory  prohibition.  The 
proof  of  sufficient  assets  may  have  been  introduced  with  a 
view  of  bringing  the  case  within  the  principle  of  Stebbins 
V.  Smithy  and  PrattY.  Humphrey  ;{j/i)  but  it  was  necessary, 
without  reference  to  any  question  under  the  statute,  for 
the  purpose  of  showing  that  the  condition  had  happened, 
upon  which  the  defendant's  promise  depended,  whereby 
he  became  personally  liable  for  its  breach. 

(w)  Ante  §§  26  and  2a 
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OP  SPECIAL  PROMISES  TO  ANSWER  FOR  THE 
DEBT,  DEFAULT  OR  MISCARRIAGES  OF 
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CHAPTER  SECOND. 

OBSXSYATIONS  UTTEODUCTOBT  TO  THE  OONSIDEBATIOK  OF 
THE  SECOND  CLAUSE  OF  THE  FOUBTH  SECTION  OF  THE 
STATUTE. 


AETICLB  L 

Eiplaaatim  of  til*  ttriDi  iiad  fa  trMtiag  thlf  nljeoti 

§  49.  The  second  clause  of  the  fonrtli  section  of  the  statute 
of  frauds  has  given  rise  to  more  perplexing 'questions  and 
contradictory  decisions,  than  any  other  clause  of  that  part 
of  the  statute  which  forms  the  subject  of  this  treatise. 
It  describes  the  species  of  contract  embraced  within  its 
provisions  as  "ant  special  pbomisb  to  answeb  fob  the 

DEBT,  DEFAULT,  OB  MISOABBIAGES  OF  ANOTHEB  PEB80N  ;" 

and  the  same  expression,  with  slight  verbal  alterations, 
has  been  copied  into  the  various  acts  upon  the  same  sub- 
ject, in  force  in  the  United  States.  It  is  sometimes  said 
that  the  contract  to  which  this  clause  of  the  statute  applies 
is  a  guaranfy,  and  that  word  has  been  defined  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  statute,  (a)  But  properly  speaking,  a  guar- 
anty is  a  contract  to  respond,  only  in  case  of  the  de&ult 
of  a  person  primarily  liable  for  the  payment  of  the  same 
debt,  or  the  performance  of  the  same  duty  ;(&)  whereas  the 

(a)  Chitty  on  Contracts,  8th  English  edition,  p.  469.  In  some  standard 
treatisea  and  digests  this  part  of  the  statute  is  treated  under  the  head  of 
Guarantj. 

(b)  "  A  guaranty  is  a  promise  to  answer  for  the  payment  of  some  debt,  or 
the  performance  of  some  duty,  in  case  of  the  failure  of  another  person,  who 
U  in  the  first  instance  liable  to  such  payment  or  performance."  Fell  on 
Onaranty  and  Suretyship,  page  1.  "  GKiaranty  is  held  to  be  the  contract  by 
which  one  person  is  bound  to  another,  for  the  due  fulfilment  of  a  promise 
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statute  includes  also  contracts  to  respond  in  the  first 
instance,  that  is  without  reference  to  a  definult  on  the 
part  of  the  other  person.  Guaranty,  in  a  derivative  or 
primary  sense,  is  identical  with  warranty ;  this  being,  an 
instance,  of  which  there  are  some  others,  of  the  inter- 
change of  the  Celtic  jfirefix  W,  with  the  French  prefix  O-, 
in  the  formation  of  our  language ;  both  prefixes  being 
sometimes  retained  to  form  distinct  words,  having  slight 
shades  of  difference  in  meaning,  (c) 

§  60.  As  the  exact  meaning  of  the  statutory  definition  is 
imperfectly  conveyed  by  the  word  "guaranty,"  the  term 
^  ^  collateral  promise' '  is  more  commonly  used,  in  the  discus- 
sions to  which  this  clause  of  the  statute  has  given  rise,  to 
designate  the  species  of  contract  to  wMch  it  applies ;  and 
this  term  has  also  the  advantage  of  admitting  an  antithet- 
ical expression,  to  designate  an  undertaking  not  within  the 
provisions  of  the  statute.  Such  an  undertaking  is  com- 
monly styled  an  original  promise,  (d)    The  use  of  these 

or  engagement  of  a  third  party."  2  Parsons  on  Contracts,  5th  edition,  p.  3. 
"  A  guaranty  is  an  engagement  to  be  responsible  for  the  debts  or  duty  of  a 
third  person,  in  the  event  of  his  failure  to  fulfil  his  engagement"  2  Story 
on  Contracts,  4th  Edition,  §  852.  "  Ghiaranty. — ^A  promise  made  upon  a  good 
consideration,  to  answer  for  the  payment  of  some  debt,  or  the  performance 
of  some  duty,  in  case  of  the  failure  of  another  person,  who  is,  in  the  first 
instance,  liable  to  such  payment  or  performance."  Bouvier's  Law  Diction- 
ary, 8tb  edition,  vol.  I,  p.  570. 

(c)  Thus  guard  and  guardian  are  retained  together  with  ward  and  warden; 
guerre  is  changed  to  war ;  and  among  proper  names  William  and  Walter  are 
substituted  for  Guillaume  and  Gautier  (anciently  Gaultier).  The  word  guar- 
anty is  commonly  written  guarantie  in  the  modem  English  books,  and  some- 
times guarantee;  though  the  latter  orthography  is  objectionable,  as  it  prop- 
erly designates  the  correlative  of  guarantor. 

(d)  We  cannot  fix  the  precise  date  when  the  terms  ''original  pronuse  "  and 
"collateral  promise"  acquired  the  meaning  now  .generally  ascribed  to  them. 
We  find  the  word  "  collateral "  erroneously  used  as  late  as  1730,  in  Blkins  v. 
Heart,  Fitzgibbon,  202,  where  counsel  contended  that  a  promise  that  a 
debtor  should  not  go  beyond  the  kingdom,  without  paying  the  plaintiff,  was 
not  within  the  statute  of  frauds,  because  it  was  "a  collateral  promise."  But 
in  Stevens  v.  Squire,  Comberbacb,  362,  A.  D.  1696,  Holt^  C.  J.,  used  th# 
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ezpressions  is  not  lestricted  to  cases  arisiiig  nnder  the 
statute  of  frauds ;  on  the  contrary  they  are  habitually 
employed  to  designate  the  contracts  of  pnncipal  and 
surety  respectively,  in  all  appropriate  cases.  But  they  are 
so  peculiarly  associated  in  the  law  with  the  statute  of 
frauds,  that  they  may  almost  be  said  to  have  been  incor- 
porated into  the  statute  by  uniyersal  consent.  And,  as  it 
is  rare  to  find  aiiy  two  expressions  which  are  exactly 
synonymous,  it  has  happened  sometimes  that  the  constant 
use  of  the  term  '^  collateral  promise,"  to  designate  the 
species  of  contract,  indicated  by  the  rather  cumbrous 
phraseology  of  the  statute,  and  of  the  term  ^^  original  prom- 
ise" to  designate  one  of  the  opposite  species,  has  given  rise 
to confrision and  even  to  error.  Thus  Comstock,  C.  J.,  in  the 
course  of  his  opinion  in  MaUory  v.  OiUett^  21  New  York, 
412,  which  will  be  hereafter  fr^equently  referred  to,  says : 
^^  There  is  sometimes  danger  of  error  creeping  into  the 
law  through  a  mere  misunderstanding  or  misuse  of  terms* 
Hie  words  ^  original '  and  '  collateral '  are  not  in  the  statute 
of  frauds ;  but  they  were  used  at  an  early  day ;  the  one 
to  mark  the  obligation  of  a  principal  debtor ;  the  other  that 
of  the  person  who  undertook  to  answer  for  such  debt 
This  was,  no  doubt,  an  accurate  use  of  language ;  but  it 
has  sometimes  happened  that,  by  losing  sight  of  the  exact 
ideas  represented  in  these  terms,  the  word  ^  original '  has 
been  used  to  characterize  any  new  promise  to  pay  an 
antecedent  debt  of  another  person.  Such  promises  have 
been  called  original,  because  they  are  new ;  and  then,  as 
original  undertakings  are  agreed  not  to  be  within  the 
statute  of  frauds,  so  these  new  promises,  it  is  often  argued, 

word ''  original  **  in  its  modern  tenia,  and  in  Birkmyr  t^.  Deraell,  1  Salkeld,  27 ; 
6  Modern,  248;  and  2  Lord  Raymond,  1086,  A.  D.  170i,  he  employed  the 
word  "  collateral "  to  designate  its  antithesis.  The  distinction  between  the  two 
forms  of  expression,  with  direct  reference  to  the  application  of  the  statute 
of  frands,  was  taken  by  Lee,  0.  J.,  in  Read  v,  Nash,  1  Wilson,  305,  A.  D. 
1751 ;  and  we  belieye  that  Elkins  v.  Heart  is  the  latest  case  where  the  term 
"  collateral  promise "  was  used  as  descriptive  of  a  promise  not  within  the 
statute;  although  in  some  American  cases  we  have  met  with  the  expression 
"an  original  collateral  promise." 
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are  not  within  it.  K  the  terms  of  the  statute  were  adhered 
to,  or  a  more  discriminating  use  were  made  of  words  not 
contained  in  it,  there  would  be  no  danger  of  falling  into 
errors  of  this  description,  "(e) 

§  51.  For  the  purpose  of  avoiding  circxiity  or  redundancy 
of  expression,  we  shall,  in  the  discussion  under  this  clause, 
always,  use  certain  words  in  a  particular  and  somewhat 
conventional  sense ;  except  where  a  different  meaning  is 
indicated  in  the  passage  where  they  appear.  Thus  the 
term  * '  promisor ' '  will  be  employed  specifically  to  designate 
the  person  whose  liability,  under  a  verbal  promise,  which 
is  supposed  to  be  to  answer  for  the  debt,  defiEtult,  or  mis- 
carriage  of  another,  is  the  subject  of  discussion.  '  Of  course 
the  person  to  whom  the  promise  was  made  will  be  gene- 
rally styled  the  "promisee ;"  but  occasionally  the  word 
"  creditor  "  wUl  be  used  to  designate  him  ;  and  the  words 
*  *  debt "  or  "  Indebtedness ' '  to  designate  the  liability  which 
.  the  promisor  has  assumed  to  discharge,  without  reference 
to  the  question  whether  such  liability  arises  out  of  a  con- 
tract to  pay  money,  or  to  perform  some  other  act ;  or 
whether  it  arises  out  of  a  tort.  And  when  we  speak  of 
"the  third  person,"  we  always  mean  him  for  whose  debt, 
default  or  miscarriage,  the  promisor  has  undertaken,  or 
is  supposed  to  have  undertaken,  to  answer ;  except  of 
course  when  the  language  of  others  is  quoted,  wherein 
that  term  is  used,  as  frequently  happens,  to  denote  the 
person  whom  we  style  the  promisor.  The  peculiar  appro- 
priateness and  precision  of  the  expression  "the  third  per- 
son," in  the  sense  in  which  we  use  it,  wUl  appear  hereafter. 


(e)  See  also  BuUer's  Nisi  Prius,  page  281 ;  and  per  GroYer,  J.,  in  Brown 
».  Weber,  38  New  York,  187,  on  page  190. 
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§  63.  A  few  general  suggestions  upon  this  subject  will  be 
nsefol  here ;  althongli,  as  the  question  enters  into  nearly 
eyery  discussion  arising  under  this  branch  of  the  statute, 
they  will  necessarily  be  merely  prefatory  to  a  more  com- 
plete examination  hereafter.  A  vast  amount  of  error  has 
been  predicated  upon,  and  defended  by  arguments,  grow- 
ing out  of  the  nature  and  character  of  the  consideration 
of  the  promise.  A  stru^le  was  commenced,  almost  sim- 
ultaneously with  the  enactment  of  the  statute,  to  with- 
draw from  its  operation,  undertakings  which  were  clearly 
nothing  but  promises  to  answer  for  the  debt,  default,  or 
miscarriages  of  another  person,  but  which  were  founded 
upon  meritorious  considerations  of  different  kinds ;  and 
it  has  been  maintained  ever  since,  with  great  persistence 
and  ingenuity,  and  at  times  with  considerable  success. 
In  England,  tiie  rule  is  now  generally  admitted  to  be  that 
tile  character  of  the  consideration  is  immaterial  ;(a)  and 
we  believe  that  the  courts  in  this  country  are  tending  to 
the  same  conclusion ;  but  the  contrary  opinion  has  had 
great  prevalence  among  us,  and  its  extinction  has  been  a 
work  of  time  and  difficulty.  At  one  period  of  our  legal 
history,  the  doctrine  that  any  new  and  original  considera- 
tion, whether  of  benefit  to  the  promisor  or  harm  to  the 
promisee,  sufficed  to  sustain  a  verbal  promise  to  pay  the 
debt  of  another,  was  generally  recognized  as  a  settied 


(a)  The  correct  rale,  m  recognized  in  England,  is  contained  in  the  follow- 
ing extract  from  Messrs.  Patteson  and  Willianis*s  note  to  Forth  v,  Stanton, 
1  Williams's  Saunders,  211 :  "The  question,  indeed,  is,  what  is  the  promise? 
whether  It  be  a  promise  to  answer  for  the  debt^  de&ult,  or  miscarriage  of 
another,  for  which  that  other  remains  liable ;  not  what  the  consideration  for 
the  promise  is ;  for  it  is  plain  that  the  nature  of  the  consideration  cannot 
aifect  the  terms  of  the  promise  itself,  unless,  as  in  the  case  of  Goodman  v. 
Chase,  it  be  an  extinguishment  of  the  liability  of  the  original  party."  See 
Pitsgerald  v.  Dressier,  7  Common  Bench,  N.  S.,  374,  cited  in  full  hereafter. 
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principle  of  American  jurisprudence,  (6)  and  even  to  the 
present  day,  a  rule  not  essentially  diflferent  may  be  found 
laid  down  in  some  cases  of  very  Mgli  authority,  (c) 

§  63.  But  it  is  believed  that  the  proposition  can  now  be 
maintained  upon  principle  and  upon  the  weight  of 
authority,  that,  although  the  nature  and  efTect  of  the 
consideration  are  frequently  material  elements  in  deter- 
mining the  question,  whether  a  particular  case  is 
within  the  statute,  they  are  so  only  as  £ur  as  they 
shed  light  upon  the  character  of  the  promise ;  that  is, 
whether  it  is  an  undertaking  to  answer  for  another's  debt 
or  default,  in  the  sense  contemplated  by  the  statute,  as  the 
latter  is  construed  by  the  rules  generally  recognized  for 
that  purpose.  For  instance,  if  the  foundation  of  the  prom* 
isor*  s  engagement  to  pay  money  appears  to  have  been  the 
delivery  of  goods,  by  the  promisee,  to  the  third  pers9n ; 
prima  &cie  it  is  a  sale  to  the  latter,  and  he.  is  liable  for 
the  price ;  and,  therefore,  the  express  undertaking  of  the 
promisor  to  respond  for  the  price,  is  collateral  to  the  im- 
plied undertaking  of  the  purchaser  tm  the  same  effect. 
But  if  it  be  aUeged  that  in  fact  there  was  no  sale  to  the 
person  to  wl\om  the  goods  were  delivered,  the  delivery 
having  been  upon  the  credit  of  the  defendant's  promise 
only,  ^although  the  nature  and  character  of  the  considera- 
tion then  become  the  turning  points  of  the  case,  their 


.  (6)  In  Meech  v.  Smith,  7  Wendell  (New  York),  315,  A.  D.  1831,  SaTage, 
Ch.  J.,  said :  "  Was  the  contract  within  the  statute  of  frauds  ?  It  is  a  parol 
agreement  to  pay  the  debt  of  a  third  person,  and  is  therefore  within  the 
terms  of  the  statute.  The  rule,  however,  has  long  been  settled,  that  though 
such  a  promise  be  by  parol,  if  it  arises  out  of  some  new  and  original  con'* 
sideration  of  benefit  or  harm,  moving  between  the  newly  contracting  parties, 
it  is  not  a  case  within  the  statute;  it  then  becomes  a  new  and  original  con- 
tract Such  a  promise  is  void  in  such  cases  only,  when  the  debt  of  the  third 
person  is  the  only  consideration,  or  when  the  new  consideration  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  support  the  contract"  "  This  rule  has  been  recognized  by  all  writers 
on  contracts,  and  has  been  recognized  by  the  highest  court  in  this  state; 
it  is,  therefore^  as  much  the  law  of  the  land  as  the  statute  iisdf,** 
(c)  This  question  is  fully  discussed  in  the  seventeentli  chapter. 
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importance  is  not  due  to  any  eflSicacy  attaching  directly  to 
the  consideration  itseli^  but  to  the  light  which  thej  shed 
upon  the  character  of  the  promise.  For  if  the  third  per- 
son was  not  liable,  the  promise  must  have  been  original 
in  its  character ;  because  there  was  no  debt  of  another  to 
^i:hich  it  could  have  been  collateral.  So  when  a  promise 
to  pay  a  debt  due  from  a  third  person  is  taken  out  of  the 
statute,  because  it  is  to  be  fulfOled  out  of  a  fund  placed  by 
him  in  the  hands  of  the  promisor,  the  existence  of  such  a 
fond,  as  a  part  of  the  consideration,  is  material  only 
because,  it  shows  that  the  promisor  was  already  in  some 
form  liable  to  pay  the  debt,  or  that  the  promise  was  not 
to  be  fulfilled  out  of  his  own  means,  or  that  for  some  other 
reason  his  engagement  was  in  reality  of  a  different  charac- 
ter from  a  promise  to  pay  out  of  his  own  means,  as  in  form 
it  purported  to  be.  So,  also,  if  the  consideration  was  the 
release  or  surrender  of  some  lien  upon  property,  available 
to  the  promisee  for  the  collection  of  his  debt ;  the  rule,  as 
now.  understood,  is  that  the  promise  is  without  the  statute, 
only  when  the  promisor  was  the  owner  of  some  title  to  or 
interest  in  the  property,  so  that  he  acquired  whatever  was 
surrendered  by  the  promisee ;  the  nature  of  the  consid- 
eration, therefore,  becomes  material,  as  showing  that  the 
promise  was  in  reality  an  undertaking  to  pay  a  charge 
already  resting  upon  Ihe  promisor's  property ;  and  hence 
that  he  undertook  merely  for  the  payment  of  that  which, 
in  a  qualified  sense,  was  already  his  own  debt.(e2) 

(d)  As  will  be  seen  bereafter  (chapter  xvii)|  we  deyy  the  Boundness  of  the 
f^eoeral  proposition,  which  Mine  of  the  most  respectable  American  authorities 
yet  maintain,  that  a  promise  is  without'the  statute,  when  the  leading  object 
of  tiie  promisor  waste  subserre  some  interest  of  his  own;  and  the  discharge 
of  the  third  person  was  only  to  be  incidentally  accomplished  by  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  promise.  Where  the  consideration  of  the  promise  was  the 
simultaneoas  discharge  of  the  third  person  from  an  antecedent  debt,  the 
pcoaise  is  withomt  the  statute,  for  the  same  reason  which  obtains  when  the 
consideration  of  the  promise  was  goods,  etc.,  then  delivered  to  the  third 
person. upon  the  credit  of  the  promise  only;  namely,  because  there  was  no 
debt  to  which  the  promisor's,  undertaking 'could  be  collateral.  These  two 
classes  o.*  cases  illustrate  the  proposition  stated  in  the  text  quite  as  forcibly 

18 
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§  54.  In  these  cases,  the  nature,  character  and  effect  of 
the  consideration  are  merely  circumstances  which  show 
what  was  the  substantial,  as  distinguished,  (if  necessary,) 
from  the  formal  character  of  the  promise.  But  if  the  cir- 
cumstances fail  to  show  that  the  promise  was  not  to 
answer  for  the  debt^  de&ult  or  miscarriage  of  another, 
within  some  of  the  settled  rules  of  construction,  whereby 
undertakings,  although  in  form  of  that  character,  are 
regarded  as  promises  to  answer  for  the  debt^  de&ult  or 
miscarriage  of  the  promisor ;  no  consideration,  however 
meritorious,  or  whatsoever  may  be  its  nature,  character 
or  effect^  will  suffice  to  enable  the  promisee  to  recover, 
unless  he  can  produce,  as  evidence  of  the  promise,  a  writ- 
ing satisfying  all  the  requirements  of  the  statute.  This 
remark  will  be  further  illustrated  by  a  reference  to  the 
general  rules  for  testing  the  application  of  the  statute,  con- 
tained in  the  fourth  article  of  this  chapter ;  in  which,  when- 
ever any  mention  is  made  of  the  consideration,  it  is  referred 
to  rather  as  descriptive  of  the  transaction,  than  as  a 
material  element  affecting  the  question  whether  the  case  is 
within  the  statute. 

§  66.  Therefore  no  amount  of  hardship  to  the  promisee, 
not  even  the  £a.ct  that  he  has  lost  all  remedy  upon  a  meri- 
torious cause  of  action,  in  consequence  of  his  reliance 
upon  the  promise,  will  save  it  from  the  operation  of  the 
statute.  In  Triistees  of  Free  Schools^  etc,,  v.  Flinty  54 
Massachusetts  (13  Metcalf ),  639,  A.  D.  1847,  the  plaintiffs 
proved  at  the  trial  that  the  defendant  was  a  member  of  a 
corporation  whicti  was  indebted  to  the  plaintiffs,  and  had 
become  insolvent ;  that  the  members  had  adopted  a  by-law 


as  the  others;  hut  the  latter  is  not  specially  referred  to  with  the  rest| 
because  the  fact  that  the  discharge  was  the  consideration  of  the  promise  is 
believed  to  be  immateriaL  For  the  rule  is  equally  applicable,  when  thejDon- 
sideration  of  the  promise  was  something  else ;  provided  that  the  debt  was 
in  fact  discharged  when  the  promise  was  made,  or  was  to  be  discharged 
under  such  circumstances  that  an  agreement  to  discharge  it  will  suffice  to 
satisfy  the  rule;  a  question  discussed  in  ft  subsequent  chapter 
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pledging  themselves  to  be  indiyidually  liable  for  the  debts 
of  the  corporation ;  that  the  defendant  himself  had  repre- 
sented to  other  creditors  that  the  members  were  personally 
liable  for  the  debts,  and  had  handed  them  printed  copies 
of  the  by-laws,  upon  which  assurance  they  had  advanced 
money  to  the  corporation ;  and  that  the  defendant  as  treas- 
urer of  the  corporation,  executed  the  note  upon  which  the 
plaintiffs'  demand  was  founded,  in  consideration  of  money 
advanced  to  it  by  the  plaintiffs,  through  the  defendant,  as 
their  treasurer ;  but  it  was  held,  upon  a  case  reserved,  that 
he  was  not  liable  under  the  statute. 

§  56.  And  in  Rogers  v.  Roger s^  6  J[ones  (North  Carolina), 
300,  A.  D.  1859,  the  defendant' s  son  had  been  imprisoned 
at  Wilmington  upon  a  charge  of  forgery ;  and  the  plaintiff, 
at  the  son's  request,  went  from  his  home,  at  a  distance,  to 
Wilmington ;  procured  a  i>erson  at  Raleigh,  named  Buf- 
Mow  to  consent  to  unite  with  him  in  becoming  bail  for 
the  son,  provided  the  defendant  would  indemnify  him ; 
and  went  to  the  defendant's  house,  at  a  distance  in  another 
direction,  to  procure  him  to  execute  the  bond  of  indemnity. 
While  there,  the  plaintiff  expressed  a  fear  that  he  would 
lose  a  debt  which  the  son  owed  him;  whereupon  the 
defendant  replied  "  that  if  the  plaintiff  would  go  to  Wil- 
mington with  Buffalow  and  become  the  bail  of  his  son,  he 
should  lose  nothing  by  what  he  had  done  or  might  do  for 
him;"  and  afterwards,  on  the  plaintiff  requesting  him  to 
put  this  promise  in  writing,  he  answered  that  his  word 
was  as  good  as  his  bond,  and  called  upon  a  witness  present 
to  take  notice ;  and  then  repeated  the  promise,  with  the 
addition  that  all  the  debts  which  the  son  owed  the  plaintiff 
should  be  paid.  The  plaintiff  went  to  Wilmington  with 
Buffalow,  and  they  became  bail  accordingly  for  the  son; 
and  the  son  being  detained  by  writs  in  civil  cases,  which 
had  been  issued  in  the  mean  time,  the  defendant  sent  an 
agent,  who,  acting  under  a  power  of  attorney  from  the 
plaintiff,  compromised  the  debts  upon  which  he  was 
arrested,  so  that  the  son  was  discharged ;  whereupon  he 
left  the  State  and  did  not  return.    In  an  action  upon  the 
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promise,  it  was  held  that  so  much  of  the  promise  as  rdated 
to  the  debt  then  due  by  the  son  was  within  the  statute, 
and  there  having  been  a  payment  of  forty  or  fifty  dollars 
made  by  the  defendant,  on  account  of  the  expenses  of  the 
journey,  which,  for  aught  the  court  could  see  from  the 
evidence,  was  sufficient  for  that  purpose,  no  notice  to 
the  contrary  ever  having  been  given  to  the  defendant ;  it 
was  held  that  the  judge  at  the  trial  correctly  charged  the 
jury  that  the  defendant  was  not  liable ;  and  a  judgment 
for  the  defendant  was  accordingly  affirmed  on  appeal. 

§  57.  So  in  HiU  v.  Doughty^  11  Iredell  (North  Carolina), 
196,  A.  D.  1860,  the  two  defendants  and  their  sister 
were  equitably  liable  to  refand  to  the  plaintiff,  a  creditor 
of  their  father,  so  much  of  the  distributive  shares  of  their 
father's  estate  receive^  by  them,  as  might  be  required  to 
pay  the  plaintiff's  demand;  and  in  consideration  of  for- 
bearance on  the  part  of  the  plaintiff^  to  take  proceedings 
to  compel  the  defendants  so  to  refund,  they  verbally  prom- 
ised to  pay  the  debt ;  and  it  was  held  that  the  promise  of 
each  was  void  as  to  all  but  his  one-third  of  the  debt^  and 
a  joint  promise  by  both  was  void  in  toto.(e) 

§  68.  Of  the  numerous  cases  where  the  promise  was  held 
to  be  within  the  statute,  when  founded  upon  a  considera- 
tion moving  to  the  third  person,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  cite 
only  a  few.  Thus,  where  the  consideration  was  an  exten- 
sion of  the  time  for  payment  of  the  debt,  by  the  third 
person,  or  forbearance  to  sue  him,  either  generally,  or  for 
a  limited  time,(/)or  forbearing  to  distrain  for  rent  upon 

(«)  Oompare  this  c&se  with  Templetons  v.  BA80om,  38  Vermont,  ld2L 
Both  are  fiilly  cited  hereafter. 

(/)  Caston  V.  Moss,  1  Bailey  (South  Carolina),  14;  Kirkham  v.  Marter, 
2  Barnewall  and  Aldereon,  613;  Bothery  v,  Curry,  BuUer's  Nisi  Prius,  281; 
Bennett  v.  Pratt,  4  Denio  (New  "iTork),  275 ;  Simpson  v.  Patten,  4  Johnson 
(New  York),  422;  Jackson  v,  Rayner,  12  Johnson  (New  York),  291;  But- 
ton V.  Thrailkill,  5  Jones  (North  Carolina),  329 ;  Dexter  v,  Blanchard,  93 
Massachusetts  (11  Allen),  365;  Musick  v,  Musick,  7  Missouri,  495;  Scott  v. 
Thomas,  1  Scammon  (Illinois),  58;  King  v.  Wilson,  2  Strange,  873;  Smith 
V.  Ives,  15  Wendell  (Ne^  York),  182;  Packer  v,  Willfon,15  Wendell  (New 
York),  343. 
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property  (fhe  defendaiit  nariBg  no  personal  interest 
{herein),  (p^)  or  forbearing  to  Issae  an  attachment  against 
him,  (A)  even  although  in  consequence  of  such  forbearance, 
upon  tiie  fiulth  of  tl^  promise,  the  debt  was  ultimately  lost 
to  the  promisee  ;(i)  or  discontinuing  or  staying  a  suit 
already  commenced  against  him,(y)  or  forbearing  to  issue 
an  execution  upon  judgment  recovered  against  him,  (A:) 
or  releasing  the  levy  of  an  execution  or  attachment  against 
his  property,(Z)  or  surrendering  to  him  a  pledge,  or  a  lien 
upon  his  property  ;(m)  in  each  of  these  cases,  the  consid- 
eration, however  meritorious,  has  been  held  to  be  insuffi- 
cisnt  to  enable  the  promisee  to  maintain  an  action  upon 

(5)  Thomas  v.  Williams,  10  Barnewall  and  Cresswell,  664. 

(6)  Jones  .V.  Walker,  13  B.  Monroe  (Eentuoky),  356;  Watson  v.  Randall, 

20  Wendell  (New  York),  201. 

(t)  Westheimer  v.  Peacock,  2  Iowa,  528;  Sogers  v,  Rogers,  6  Jones 
(North  Carolina),  300;  bat  see  Lampson  v.  Hobart,  28  Vermont,  697,  and 
Templetons  v.  Baseom,  33  Vermont,  132,  commented  upon  in  chapter  xvii. 

(j)  Tomlinson  v.  Gell,  6  Adolpbas  and  Ellis,  564;  Saunders  v.  Wakefield, 
i  Bamewall  and  Alderson,  595 ;  Cole  v.  Dyer,  1  Crompton  and  Jervis,  461 ; 
Bowev.  Whittier,  21  Maine,  545;  Nelson  v,  Boynton,  44  Massachusetts 
(3  Metoalf)»  396 ;  Chater  v.  Beckett,  7  Term  Reports,  201 ;  Fish  v,  Hutchin- 
aoD,  2  Wilson,  94. 

Qc)  BiiBsell  V,  Babeock,  14  Maine,  138,  as  explained  in  Hilton  v,  Dinsmore, 

21  Maine,  410;  Durham  v.  Ariedge,  1  Strobhart  (South  Carolina),  5;  Alls- 
boose  V.  Ramsay,  6  Wharton  (Pennsylvania),  331 ;  Caperton  v.  G-ray,  4 
lerger  (Tennessee),  563. 

Q)  Boyce  v.  Owens,  2  McOord  (Sooth  Carolina),  208;  Nelson  v,  Boynton, 
44  Massachusetts  (3  Metcalf),  396;  Lieber  v.  Levy,  3  Metcalfe  (Kentucky), 
292;  Stern  if.  Drinker,  2  E.  D.  Smith  (New  York),  401.  But  there  is  a 
tjuestion  whether  the  release  of  a  sufficient  levy,  under  an  execution,  would 
.  not  have  the  effect  to  discharge  the  debt  and  to  take  the  promise  out  of  the 
statute  for  that  reason ;  which  is  discussed  in  a  subsequent  chapter. '  And  it  has 
been  said  in  one  case  that  such  was  the  effect  of  the  release  of  a  levy  under 
a  domestic  attachment,  Tindal  v.  Touchberry,  3  Strobhart  (South  Carolina),* 
177 ;  bat  doubtless  this  remark  iM  based  upon  some  peculiarity  of  the  local 
law. 

^)Per  Gkay,  J.,  Furbish  v,  Goodnow,  98  Massachusetts,  296;  Corkins  tr. 
Oollins,  16  Michigan,  478;  Clancy  v.  Piggott,  4  Nevile  and  Manning,  496; 
MaUory  «.  Gillett,  21  New  York,  412. 
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the  promisor' s  verbal  nndertaMng  to  pay  the  debt^  dther 
generally  or  within  a  limited  time. 

§  69.  Nor  will  it  suffice  to  take  out  of  the  statute  a  prom- 
ise to  answer  for  the  debt  of  another,  that  the  promisor 
himself  received  the  benefit  of  the  consideration,  even  if  it 
enured  to  his  benefit  exclusively.  Thus  in  Ftmler  v. 
Moller^  4  Bosworth,  149,  the  New  York  Superior  Coxui; 
held  that  a  promise  made  by  the  assignee  of  a  lease,  to  the 
landlord,  in  consideration  tiiat  the  latter  would  allow  him 
to  remain  upon  the  premises,  until  he  could  dispose  of  a 
stock  of  goods  also  assigned  to  him  by  the  lessor ;  to  the 
effect  that  he  would  pay  the  arrears  of  rent  due  from  his 
assignor,  was  within  the  statute,  and  void  because  not  in 
writing.  So  in  Mtamet  v.  Dewhursty  3  MacNaghten  and 
Gordon,  587,  the  consideration  of  the  promise  was  an  act 
which  had  a  direct  tendency  to  reduce  the  amount  of 
money  for  which  the  promisor  had  become  liable.  So,  in 
BlaJce  V.  ParliUy  22  Maine,  395,  the  defendant  lived  with 
her  son,  who  had  verbally  hired  a  house  from  the  plaintiff; 
and  while  they  were  moving  in,  the  plaintiff  called  at  the 
house,  and  refused  to  allow  them  to  go  in,  unless  the 
defendant  would  agree  to  see  that  the  rent  was  paid,  to 
which  she  verbally  assented,  and  her  promise  was  held  to 
be  within  the  statute.  But  it  is  unnecessary  to  multiply 
these  citations,  as  similar  cases  will  be  found  scattered  in 
great  profasion  throughout  the  succeeding  pages  under 
nearly  every  rule  hereafter  to  be  discussed. 

§  60.  On  the  other  hand,  where  the  promise  is  of  such  a 
character,  and  made  under  such  circumstances,  that  it  is 
deemed  an  original  promise,  the  fact  that  the  promisor 
derived  no  benefit  whatever  fipom  the  consideration,  and 
that  it  enured,  with  the  knowledge  of  the  promisee,  exclus- 
ively to  the  benefit  of  the  third  person,  will  not  bring  the 
case  within  the  statute.  The  circumstance  is  only  material 
in  its  bearing  upon  the  question  whether  the  promise  was 
in  fact  original  or  collateral.  Hie  principles  regulating 
this  class  of  promises  form  the  subject  of  discussion,  in 
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those  cliapters  of  this  work,  devoted  to  the  consideration 
of  the  third  and  fonrth  general  rales,  which  are  so 
crowded  -with  cases  illustrating  the  doctrine  just  adverted 
to,  that  it  would  be  useless  to  attempt  to  collect  them  again 
in  thia  place.(7i) 


ABTIOLE  ra. 
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§  61.  There  have  been  very  few  attempts  to  classify  the 
cases  arising  under  the  second  clause  of  the  fourth  section 
of  the  statute  of  frauds,  so  as  to  arrange  those  which  are 
akin  to  each  other,  under  the  distinctive  principles  or 
rules  upon  which  they  respectively  dei>end.  This  has 
been  partly  the  cause,  and  partly  the  effect  of  the  con- 
fusion which  now  prevails  in  this  branch  of  the  law ;  and 
it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  task  was  not  attempted 
at  an  earlier  day;  when  the  cases  were  fewer  and  less  dis- 
cordant than  they  now  are.  It  might  then  have  been 
practicable  fpr  a  judge  or  a  commentator,  possessing  the 
requisite  ability  and  reputation,  to  lay  down  a  series  of 
principles  regulating  the  application  of  the  statute,  which 
would  have  coiomanded  general  recognition,  as  a  standard 
by  which  cases  would  be  tested ;  !tnd  under  which  they 
would  have  been  ranged  by  the  courts  in  their  proper 
places,  as  they  should  subsequently,  present  themselves 
for  examination  and  decision ;  thereby  avoiding  much  of 
the  incoherence  of  argument  and  conflict  of  authority 
which  has  now  become  incurable.  For  want  of  such  a 
standard,  many  causes  have  been  decided  without  due 
consideration,  upon  grounds  which,  although  apparentiy 
satisfEustory  in  the  particular  case,  would  not  bear  expan- 

(n)  In  the  following  cases  the  principle^  whioh  is  inyolved,  without  being 
always  specially  mentioned,  in  the  numerous  others  cited  in  the  chapters 
referred  to,  is  expressly  laid  down:  Faires  v.  Lodanc,  10  AlabHma,  50; 
Backus  V.  dark,  1  Kansas,  303 ;  Proprietors  Upper  Locks  v,  Abbott,  14 
New  Hampshire,  167 ;  Brown  v.  Gkorge,  17  New  Hampshire,  128. 
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sion  into  a  general  principle.  Every  such  case  has,  of 
course,  added  to  the  eYistang  confusion.  Hence  it  has 
resulted  that  nearly  all  the  rules  appertaining  to  this  sub- 
ject^ which  may  be  called  settled,  have  been  very  slowly 
developed ;  and  most  of  them  have  been  adopted,  only  after 
great  fluctuation  of  opinion,  amounting  frequently  to  a 
complete  reversal  of  the  course  of  decision  which  prevailed 
for  a  long  time ;  many  principles  upon  which  the  solution 
of  the  most  important  questions  depends,  are  to  this  day 
obscure  and  uncertain  in  their  terms  and  in  their  applica- 
tion ;  and,  with  respect  to  other  questions  of  vital  import- 
ance, and  of  constant  practical  occurrence,  the  cases  are 
still  so  discordant  and  conflicting  that  no  principle  is  defi- 
nitely  settled.  To  some  extent  this  is  true  in  every  depart* 
ment  of  legal  science ;  but  in  none  other  are  these  incon- 
veniences and  disorders  so  numerous  or  so  glaring,  as  in 
that  of  which  we  are  now  treating.  The  evil  has  now 
become  so  great  that  it  is  in  a  great  measure  remediless ; 
for  it  is  no  longer  possible  that  this  branch  of  the  law 
should  be  thoroughly  and  systematically  digested. 

§  62.  Mr.  Roberts'  s  work,  which  is  the  only  treatise  exclu* 
sively  devoted  to  the  statute  ever  published  in  England, 
although  in  many  respects  valuable,  really  cq^tains  only 
one  correct  and  well  d€^ed  principle  regulating  the  appli- 
cation of  the  statute  to  collateral  undertakings ;  namely, 
that  where  the  promise  does  not  relate  to  a  precedent 
liability  of  the  third  person,  the  question  whether  it  is 
original  or  collateral,  depends  upon  whether  the  third 
person  incurred  any  Uability,  concurrently  with  the  prom- 
isor ;(a)  and  to  this  day  the  recognized  standard  in  England 
is  the  collection  of  notes,  written  at  different  times,  ap- 
pended to  the  case  of  Forth  v.  StaTvUm^  on  page  211  of  the 
first  volume  of  Saunders's  Reports,  an  annotated  edition 
of  which  was  first  prepared  by  Mr.  Serjeant  Williams, 

(a)  **In  discussing  this  critical  part  of  the  statute,  though  much  has  of 
necessity  been  led  to  float  on  the  facts  and  circumstances  of  the  particular 
cases,  one  anchorage  has  at  least  been  gained,  tts.  :  that  the  person  under, 
talcen  for  must  be  or  become  liable  at  the  time  the  promise  by  the  third 
person  is  made."    Roberts  on  Frauds,  page  22i. 
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and  has  since  been  contintied  from  time  to  time  hj  Mr. 
Justice  Patteson  and  Mr.  Justice  Williams.  The  case  itself 
is  so  far  jfrom  being  an  authority  under  the  statute  of  frauds, 
that  it  was  decided  before  the  statute  was  enacted ;  and  the 
notes,  though-  written  by  very  distinguished  jurists,  and 
well  deserving  the  high  estimation  in  which  they  are  held, 
make  no  pretence  of  classifying  the  cases,  or  ^ven  of  an 
orderly  and  systematic  'arrangement  of  the  authorities 
cited,  or  the  subjects  considered. 

•  §  63.  In  the  United  States,  Mr.  Chief  Justice  (afterwards 
Chancellor)  Kent  rendered  the  profession  a  signal  service, 
by  a  classification  of  the  cases  made  in  the  coune  of  his 
opinion,  delivered  in  Leonard  v.  Yredenburgli^  8  Johnson 
(New  York),  23,  A.  It  1811.  The  favor  with  which  it  was 
received,  notwithstanding  its  incompleteness,  proved  how 
urgent  was  the  need  which  it  supplied.  For  a  long  series 
of  years,  the  test  of  the  application  of  the  statute,  through- 
out the  United  States,  was  to  ascertain  in  which  of  Chan- 
cellor Kent's  three  classes  the  particular  <case  belonged. 
The  ^following  extract  contains  the  entire  classification 
referred  to:  ^^ There  are,  then,  three  distinct  classes  of 
cases  on  this  subject,  which  require  to  be  discriminated ; 
1.  Cases  in  which  the  guaranty  or  promise  is  collateral  to 
the  principal  contract,  but  is  made  at  the  same  time,  and 
becomes  an  essential  ground  of  the  credit  given  to  the 
principal  or  direct  debtor.  Here,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
is  not^  nor  need  be,  uny  other  consideration,  than  that 
moving  between  Ihe  creditor  and  original  debtor.  S^  Cases 
in  w^ch  the  collateral  undertaking  is  subsequent  to  the 
creation  of  the  debt,  and  was  not  the  inducement  to  it, 
though  the  subsisting  liability  is  the  ground  of  the  prom- 
ise, without  any  distinct  and  unconnected  inducement. 
Here  there  must  be  some  further  consideration  shown, 
having  an  immediate  respect  to  such  liability,  for  the  con« 
sideration  for  the  original  debt  wiU  not  attach  to  this  sub- 
sequent promise.-  3.  A  third  class  of  cases,  and  to  which 
I  have  already  alluded,  is  when  the  promise  to  pay  the 
debt  of  another  arises  out  of  some  new  and  original  con- 

19 
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sideration  of  benefit  or  harm,  moving  between  the  newly 
contracting  parties.  The  two  first  classes  of  cases  are 
within  the  statute  of  frauds,  but  the  last  is  not." 

§  64.  This  classification,  however,  falls  short  of  including 
a  large  number  of  cases,  and  the  principle  which  is  stated 
as  governing  the  third  class  has  led  to  considerable  error, 
and  has  not  stood  the  test  of  time,  at  least  not  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  leaimed  Chief  Justice.    A  much  more  com- 
plete classification  is  to  be  found  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
opinion  of  Comstock,  C.  J.,  delivered  in  the  year  1860,  ill 
MaZlory  v.  Oillett^  21  New  York,  412,  on  pages  432  and 
433,  asf(^ows:  "Without  pursuing  this  discussion  fur- 
ther, the  general  rule  is,  that  all  promises  to  answer  for  the 
debt  or  de&ult  of  a  third  person  must  be  in  writing, 
whether  the  promise  be  made  before,  at  the  time,  or  after 
the  debt  or  liability  is  created.    Such  is  the  rule,  because 
so  is  the  statute  of  frauds.    The  statute  makes  no  excep- 
tion of  any  promise  which  is  of  that  character.    The 
courts  have  made  no  exceptions ;  as  clearly  they  should 
not.    But  a  considerable  variety  of  undertakings,  having 
points  of  resemblance  and  analogy  to  such  promises,  have 
been  held  not  to  be  within  the  statute.    These  may  be 
chiefiy,  if  not  wholly,  arranged  in  the  following  classes : 
1.  Where  there  was  no  original  debt  to  which  the  auxiliary 
promise  could  be  collateral ;  for  example,  where  the  prom- 
isee was  a  mere  guarantor  for  the  third  person  to  some  one 
else,  and  the  promisor  agrees  to  indemnify  him ;  or  where 
his  demand  was  founded  in  a  pure  tort.    2.  Where  the 
original  debt  becomes  extinguished,  and  the  creditor  has 
only  the  new  promise  to  rely  upon ;  for  example,  where 
such  new  undertaking  is  accepted  as  a  substitute  for  the 
original  demand ;  or  where  the  original  demand  is  deemed 
satisfied  by  the  arrest  of  the  debtor' s  body  or  a  levy  on 
his  goods,  the  arrest  or  levy  being  discharged  by  the  cred- 
itor' s  consent.    3.  Where,  although  the  debt  remaius,  the 
promise  is  founded  on  a  new  consideration  which  moves  to 
the  promisor.    This  consideration  may  come  from  the 
debtor,  as  where  he  puts  a  fund  in  the  hands  of  the  prom- 
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iaee"  (promisor),  "either  by  absolute  transfer,  or  npon  a 
tmst  to  pay  the  debt ;  or  it  may  be  in  his  hands,  charged 
with  the  debt  as  a  prior  lien,  as  in  the  case  of  Willia/ms 
V.  Leper^  and  many  others.  So  the  consideration  may 
originate  in  a  new  and  independent  dealing  between  the 
promisor  and  the  creditor,  the  undertaking  to  answer  for 
the  debt  of  another  being  one  of  the  incidents  of  that 
dealing.  Thus  A,  for  any  compensation  agreed  on 
between  him  and  B,  may  undertake  that  C  shall  pay  his 
debt  to  B.  So  A,  himself  being  the  creditor  of  C,  may 
transfer  the  obligation  to  B  upon  any  sufficient  considera- 
tion, and  guaranty  it  by  parol.  If  we  go  beyond  these 
exceptional  and  peculiar  cases,  and  withdraw  from  the 
statute  aU  promises  of  this  nature,  where  the  debtor  alone 
is  benefited  by  the  consideration  of  the  new  undertaking, 
and  the  debt  stiU  subsists ;  then  we  leave  absolutely 
nothing  for  the  statute  to  operate  upon.'' 

§  65.  This  classification,  unlike  Chancellor  Kenf  s,  which 
includes  cases  within^as  well  as  without  the  statute,  is  con- 
fined entirely  to  the  latter ;  but  it  is,  of  course,  sufficient  to 
classify  either  kind  of  cases  alone,  provided  the  work  is 
done  so  exactiy  and  comprehensively,  as  to  leave  all  those 
not  embraced  in  the  classification,  to  fall  within  the  other 
kind.  With  respect  to  the  classification  in  question, 
it  is  believed  to  be  so  fiEur  complete,  that  there  is  a  place 
within  it  for  every  case  where  a  verbal  promise  is  sufficient 
to  lay  the  foundation  of  an  action ;  but  it  is  open  to  the 
objection,  inseparable,  perhaps,  from  the  condensation 
necessary  in  a  judicial  opinion,  that  the  language  is  so 
general,  as  not  only  to  prevent  it  from  being  of  much 
practical  use,  but  also  to  leave  room  for  some  cases  to 
creep  in  where  the  true  construction  of  the  statute  requires 
the  promise  to  be  in  writing.  Indeed,  a  closer  examination 
of  the  terms  of  this  classification  will  reveal  the  fact,  that 
its  completeness  is  owing  to  the  great  elasticity  of  the 
definition  of  the  first  class,  which  is  very  fer  from  being 
equivalent  to  Mr.  Roberts's  proposition,  or  to  the  third  of 
the  general  rules,  under  which  the  cases  are  arrahged  in 
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tHis  volume ;  but  on  the  contrary  is  scarcely  more  definite, 
either  with  respect  to  the  language  used,  or  the  meaning 
of  its  learned  author,  than  if  he  had  repeated  the  words 
of  the  statute  itself,  (ft) 

(h)  It  is  a  striking  illustration  of  the  extreme  difficulty  of  classifying  the 
cases,  that,  while  the  body  of  this  long  and  important  opinion  has  received 
the  highest  encomiams  in  subsequent  cases,  the  illustrations,  whereby  the 
learned  Ohief  Justice  explains  the  terms  upon  which  his  classification  depends, 
have  already  been  dissented  from  in  two  cases  cited  fully  hereafter.  FuUam 
V.  Adams,  37  Vermont,  391,  expressly  overrules  one  of  the  propositions 
of  the  third  class;  and  in  Baker  v.  Dillman,  12  Abbott's  Practice  Reports,  313, 
and  21  Howard's  Practice  Reports,  444,  the  New  York  Supreme 
Oourt,  refused  to  be  bound  by  the  proposition  illustrating  the  first  class, 
holding  that  it  was  obiter,  and  not  sustained  by  the  authorities.  Another 
instance  of  an  attempt  at  classification  by  a  very  able  writer,  based  upon 
that  of  Chief  Justice  Kent,  but  which  was  afterwards  abandoned  by  its  author, 
is  to  be  found  in  the  first  edition  of  the  American  notes  to  Smith's  Leading 
Cases,  voL  1,  page  329,  as  follows:  "The  most  natural  division  of  the  cases 
which  %^i8e  under  the  statute  of  frauds,  is  into  those  in  which  the  engage- 
ment of  the  promise  is  given  at  or  before  the  creation  of  the  debt,  and  those 
in  which  it  is  given  subsequently.  The  second  dass  has  again  been  subdi- 
vided into  two  others ;  those  in  which  the  -promise  is  given  upon  a  consid- 
eration growing  out  of  the  debt  itself,  and  those  in  which  the  considera- 
tion is  new  and  distinct  in  its  nature."  But  in  the  sixth  edition  the 
author  merely  says  that  the  cases  have  been  so  classified,  and  he  adds : 
"  But  although  this  classification  has  been  frequently  cited  with  approbation, 
and  may  be  used  to  group  and  methodize  the  decisions,  we  may  doubt 
whether  any  valid  distinction  exists,  so  fikr  as  the  operation  of  the  statute  is 
conoerned,  between  those  cases  where  the  debt  agreed  to  be  paid  iq  ante* 
cedent,  and  those  where  it  is  contemporaneous."  An  enumeration,  rather 
than  a  classification,  of  cases  not  within  the  statute,  is  also  to  be  found  in  the 
opinion  of  Bell,  C.  J.,  delivered  in  Robinson  v.  Gilman,  43  New  Hampshire, 
485,  as  follows:  '*In  the  following  cases  the  promise  has  been  held  binding 
without  writing  :^(1)  Where  the  debtor  has  put  into  the  hands  of  the  prom- 
isor the  amount  of  his  debt;  (2)  or  transferred  to  him  property  equivalent; 
(3)  or  something  of  equivalent  advantage  to  himself  as  a  license  to  keep  a 
public  house ;  (4)  or  where  the  promisee  has  transferred  or  released  to  the 
promisor  some  interest  in  the  property  of  the  debtor;  as  a  lien  given  by  law 
to  the  seller  for  the  price  of  goods  sold,  but  not  delivered ;  or  to  a  landlord  upon 
the  goods  of  his  tenant  for  rent ;  or  of  a  bailee  for  services ;  or  of  an  insurance 
agent  on  policies  in  his  hands ;  (5)  or  where  the  promisee  has  released  to  the 
promisor  and  holder  of  the  property  an  attachment ;  or  a  trustee  process ; 
(6)  or  where  he  has  released  to  the  promisor  the  right  to  attach  property  of 
the  debtor ;  or  to  bring  a  suit  in  the  admiralty  to  enforce  a  lien  ;  or  to  bring 
a  trustee  suit  against  a  party  having  funds  of  the  debtor  in  his  bands." 
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§  66,  As  these  attempts  at  classification  have  proyed  to 
be  tsLjUtyy  notmthstanding  the  acknowledged  learning  and 
ability  of  their  framers,  j>erhaps  the  difficulty  may  be  in  a 
measure  traceable  to  the  fact^  that  the  basis  of  each  of  them 
consisted,  at  least  in  part,  of  incidental  features  of  the 
cases,  rather  than  the  distinctive  principles  which  take 
certain  promises  out  of  the  statute.  Chief  Justice  Kent\|i 
classes  depend,  first,  upon  the  time  when  each  promise 
was  made  with  respect  to  the  other,  and  secondly,  upon 
the  nature  of  the  consideration  or  the  X)ersons  between 
whom  it  moved.  Whether  the  s^ond  promise  was  made 
simultaneously  with,  or  subsequentiy  to  the  making  of 
the  first,  is  entirely  immaterial  upon  the  question  whether 
the  statute  is  applicable ;  and  the  same  is  true  of  all  ques- 
tions appertaming  to  the  consideration,  as  was  stated  in . 
the  last  article,  except  so  &r  as  they  may  shed  light  upon 
the  character  of  the  promise.  The  classification  of  Chief 
Justice  Comstock,  on  the  other  hand,  whatever  may  be  its 
imperfections  of  detail,  commences  very  correctiy  with 
adopting,  as  the  basis  of  its  first  two  terms,  principles 
upon  which  promises  are  taken  out  of  the  statute ;  but  it 
f^s  in  its  third  term,  which  depends  upon  something 
connected  with  the  immaterial  feature  of  the  consideration. 

§  67.  Possibly,  therefore,  a  nearer  approach  to  the  desid- 
eratum may  be  reached,  by  means  of  a  classification  of 
cases  without  the  statute,  depending  entirely  upon  the 
principles  by  which  they  are  respectively  regarded  as 
being  excluded  from  its  provisions ;  using  the  incidental 
characteristics,  such  ad  the  order  of  time  in  which  the 
promise  was  made,  with  respect  to  the  supposed  original 
liability,  and  all  questions  connected  with  the  considera- 
tion, with  other  convenient  matters,  as  grounds  for  the 
formation*  of  sub-classes,  or  as  illustrations  of  the  applica- 
tion of  a  general  principle,  or  as  the  distinguishing  features 
of  limitations  or  exceptions  to  its  operation.  It  woxdd  be 
idle,  however,  to  expect  a  perfect  and  homogeneous  sys- 
tem, as  the  result  of  the  adoption  of  that  or  any  other 
principle ;  for  the  materials  with  which  tho  work  must  bo 
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done,  render  sucli  result  impossible  of  attainment,  what- 
ever ability,  patience  and  industry  may  be  brought  to  the 
task. 

§  68.  The  fondamental  principles,  upon  which  cases, 
having  a  resemblance  to  those  described  within  the  clause 
•f  the  statute  now  under  consideration,  or  exactly  answer- 
ing that  description,  are  excluded  from  the  operation  of  the 
statutory  prohibition  of  oral  evidence  to  sustain  the  prom- 
ise, may  be  said,  in  a  general  and  comprehensive  way,  to 
be  three  in  number,    ^d  thereupon  we  propose  to  base 

THREE    GENEBAL    DIVISIONS    OP    OASES    NOT   WITHIN   THE 

STATUTE,  each  with  its  appropriate  subdivisions  into 
classes,  as  follows : 

§  69.  First  general  division.  Cases  which  are  not 
governed  by  this  clause  of  the  statute  of  frauds,  although 
they  &11  within  its  terms.  These  consist  of  those  cases 
where  the  construction  and  validity  of  the  promise  depend, 
I.  Upon  the  law  merchant ;  or,  U.  Upon  the  provisions  of 
some  other  statute.  There  is  no  room  for  construction 
of  the .  statute  in  cases  of  this  description,  as  they  are 
entirely  outside  of  it. 

§  70.  Second  general  division.  Cases  which  are  not 
within  this  clause  of  the  statute,  because  the  terms  of  the 
statutory  description  of  the  promises  to  which  it  applies, 
are  only  partially  satisfied.  "Biese  are  naturally  dis- 
tributed into  classes,  depending  upon  the  particular  term 
which  is  not  satisfied,  some  of  wMch  admit  of  stiU  farther 
subdivision.  They  are,  I.  Cases  where  the  promise  is  not 
"  special ; "  II.  Cases  where  the  liability,  which  the  action 
is  brought  to  enforce,  grows  out  of  something  else  than  a 
"promise;"  HI.  Cases  where  the  promise,  although  it 
relates  to  the  liability  of  a  third  j>erson,  was  not  to 
"answer"  therefor ;  IV.  Ca^es  where  there  was  no  origi- 
nal liability  for  a  "debt,  default  or  miscarriage,"  to 
which  the  undertaking  of  the  promisor  could  be  collateral, 
either  (1)  becp^use  the  third  person  had  incurred  no  corres- 
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ponding  liability,  at  the  time  when  the  promise  took  effect ; 
or  (2)  because  a  previous  corresponding  liability,  incurred 
by  him,  had  been  discharged  before  thepromise  took  effect ; 
V.  Cases  where  there  was  nobody  in  the  transaction  to 
whom  the  term  "another  person"  could  apply;  either 
(1)  because  the  promise  was  to  •pay  the  debt,  or  answer 
for  the  de&ult  or  miscarriage  of  the  promisee,  to  a  person 
not  a  party  to  the  contract ;  or  (2)  because  the  promise 
was  to  answer  for  the  payment  of  a  debt  or  the  fulfilment 
of  a  duty  to  some  person,  other  than  the  promisee,  by  one 
who  was  not  a  party  to  the  contract,  (c) 

§  71.  Third  general  diTdsion.  Cases  which  are  not 
within  this  clause  of  the  statute,  although  aU  the  terms  of 
the  statutory  description  of  the  promises  to  which  it 
applies  are  literally  satisfied,  because  they  are  not  within 
its  spirit  and  intent.  Here  we  are  met  at  almost  every 
step  by  decisions,  which  clash  so  irreconcilably,  that  even 

(c)  Upon  principle  we  would  add  two  additional  subdivisions  to  this  class, 
namely:  (3)  because  the  promise  was  to  answer  for  the  debt,  default  or 
miscarriage  of  some  person  to  be  thereafter  designated  by  the  promisor;  and 
(4)  because  the  promise  was  to  answer  for  the  debt  of  a  deceased  person. 
The  first  of  the  subdivisions  mentioned  in  the  text^  is  the  only  one  where 
tjie  rule .  is  settled  by  common  consent,  as  depending  upon  the  principle 
which  characterizes  the  class ;  and  there  is  considerable  conflict  of  authority 
whether  particular  kinds  of  cases  come  within  that  subdivision,  as  we  shall 
see  in  the  discossion  imder  the  fifth  general  rule.  The  second  subdivision 
oonsistB  of  the  cases  where  the  promise  was  to  indemnify  the  promisee,  against 
a  liability  to  be  incurred  by  him,  at  the  request  of  the  promisor  only,  but  as 
secority  for  the  fulfilment  of  a  third  person's  engagement  to  a  fourth  (see 
chapter  xiii,  article  ii),  which,  we  think,  are  shown  not  to  be  within  the 
statate,  by  the  weight  of  principle  and  authority.  Our  proposed  third  sub- 
division of  this  class  would  embrace  cases  involving  the  liability  of  a  factor, 
acting  for  the  promisee  under  a  del  credere  commission ;  and  all  other 
similar  cases  where  the  promisor  is  thereafter  to  select  the  persons  for 
whose  fidelity  to  their  eiJipagements  he  undertakes  to  be  responsible.  But 
with  respect  to  factors'  contracts,  a  sufficient  reason  may  be  assigned,  as  will 
appear  in  the  proper  place,  for  putting  them  in  the  third  general  division ; 
and  they  will  accordingly  be  found  there,  in  accordance. with  what  se^ms 
to  be  the  inclination  of  the  courts.  The  fourth  subdivision  would  comprise 
the  cases  already  referred  to  in  §  16. 
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the  principles  npon  which  the  diflFerent  classes  dej)end  are 
open  to  doubt.  But  we  regard  the  following  statement  of 
the  classes  within  this  division,  as  defensible  upon  the 
weight  of  reasoning  and  authority;  viz. :  I.  Cases  where 
the  promisor  was,  or  had  been  previously  liable  for  the 
same  or  a  similar  debt  or  duty,  although  his  liability  may  . 
have  been  in  anotlier  form,  or  to  another  ])erson  ;  n.  Cases  ^ 
where  the  promise  was  to  be  fulfilled  out  of  the  means  of 
the  debtor ;  III.  Cases  where  the  debt  assumed  by  the 
promise  was  already  a  charge  upon  the  property  of  the 
promisor ;  IV.  Cases  where  the  promisor  guarantied 
the  payment  by  a  third  person  of  ^  debt  transferred  by 
the  promisor  to  the  promisee ;  Y.  Cases  where  the  debt 
guarantied  was  thereafter  to  be  contracted  by  the  prom- 
isor, acting  as  a  factor  for  the  promisee,  under  a  del  credere 
commission.  (<?) 

(d)  The  writer  having  fi-amed  this  classification,  without  any  suspicion 
that  it  was  not  entirely  original ;  and  adopted  it  as  the  framework  of  this 
part  of  his  undertaking  with  great  hesitation,  lest  it  should  be  regarded  as 
too  fanciful ;  is  gratified  in  finding  most  of  its  essential  principles  declared,  in 
the  opinion  of  a  learned  and  able  judge,  delivered  before  this  work  was 
planned,  but  published  as  the  present  volume  was  approaching  completion. 
In  Furbish  v.  Goodnow,  98  Massachusetts,  296,  decided  A.  D.  1867,  Gray, 
J.,  said :  "  By  the  established  construction  of  this  clause  '  a  special  promise,* 
in  order  to  fall  within  the  statute,  must  be  express,  and  not  merely  implied 
by  law ;  *  to  answer  for  a  debt,'  for  which  the  promisor's  person  or  estate  is 
not  already  liable  ]  '  of  another '  than  either  of  the  parties  to  the  promise ;  and 
who,  if  already  liable  for  the  debt^  continues  so  liable.  Even  when  all  these 
elements  concur,  still  if  the  principal  and  immediate  object  of  the  transaction 
is  to  benefit  the  promisor,  not  to  secure  the  debt  of  another  person,  the 
promise  is  considered,  not  as  collateral  to  the  debt  of  another,  but  as  creating 
an  original  debt  from  the  promisor,  which  is  not  within  the  statute,  although 
one  effect  of  its  payment  may  be  to  discharge  the  debt  of  another."  (See 
the  case  abstracted  in  §  563,  564.)  We  are  compelled,  however,  to  dissent 
fi*om  the  learned  judge,  with  respect  to  the  class  of  cases,  which  he  apparently 
regards  as  the  only  one,  where  the  promise  is  without  the  intent  of  the 
slK>tute,  although  it  is  embraced  by  its  terms.  The  diffidence  which  accom- 
panies this  dissent  is  diminished,  but  not  entirely  removed,  by  the  fact,  that 
in  confining  the  principle  to  one  class,  he  concedes  that  he  is  folio vHng  local 
precedents,  in  opposition  to  the  current  of  the  other  American  authorities ;  and 
also,  as  we  conceive,  by  the  failure  of  the  English  courts  to  recognisso,  in  the 
broad  terms  stated  by  him,  the  rule  which  he  considers  to  be  the  only  correct 
one ;  and  its  repudiation  iu  two  recent  and  weU  considered  American  cases. 
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§  72.  This  classtfication  constitutes  the  frame-work  of  all 
the  subsequent  remarks  upon  the  clause  of  the  statute  now 
under  examination ;  but  we  have  not  regarded  its  preser- 
vation in  a  tabular  form,  throughout  the  succeeding  pages, 
as  essential  or  even  desirable.  For  several  reasons,  it  is 
more  convenient  to  preserve  the  distribution  of  the  text  into 
chapters,  with  appropriate  subdivisions ;  and  in  order  to 
avoid  the  confusion  inseparable  from  two  distinct  tabular 
schemes,  only  the  three  general  divisions  will  be  retained 
in  that  form.  But  aU  the  features  of  the  classification  will 
be  preserved,  as  the  next  article  will  show,  in  the  general 
rules  for  testing  "the  application  of  the  statute,  in  subor- 
dination to  which  the  chapters  have  been  arranged.  And 
these  features  will  nioreover  be  constantly  kept  before  the 
reader  by  incidental  references  in  the  text. 


AETIOLE  IV. 

JMm  hj  wMoh  to  detennino  the  Talldltj  of  Tsrbal  promiBai  under  tUi  oUiue  of  the 

etatute* 

§  73.  The  general  rules  referred  to  in  the  preceding  sec- 
tion, by  which  it  is  proposed  to  test  the  application  of  this 
dause  of  the  statute,  in  accordance  with  the  principles 
ui)on  which  our  classification  is  based,  constitute  a  series, 
nide  in  number.  It  is  believed  that  every  case  giving  rise 
to  any  weU  founded  doubt,  in  which  a  correct  decision 
has  been  rendered,  excluding  a  promise  from  the  operation 
of  the  statute,  can  be  successfully  defended,  only  upon  a 
principle  embodied  in  some  one  of  these  rules ;  and  will 
find  its  appropriate  place  as  an  illustration  of  the  applica- 
tion of  .the  rule,  either  directly,  or  in  some  of  the  ramifica- 
tions to  which  its  doctrine  leads.  If  this  proposition  is 
correct,  the  corollary  follows,  that  all  cases,  which  main- 
tain and  necessarily  depend  upon  principles  not  contained 
in  any  rule  of  the  series,  have  been  erroneously  decided;  and 
if  they  have  not  been  overruled  by  subsequent  decisions, 
that  they  are  of  local  authority  merely,  and  cannot  main- 
tain a  permanent  footing  in  a  general  system  of  jurispru- 
dence.   These  rules  are  designed  to  include  directly,  only 
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cases  without  the  statute ;  but  in  discussing  them,  cases 
which  have  been  held  to  be  within  the  statute,  will  be 
cited  in  connection  with  the  others,  either  as  having 
been  erroneously  decided ;  or,  when  they  were  correctly 
decided,  because  they  forcibly  illustrate  the  principle  upon 
which  those  not  within  the  statute  depend.  And  for  the 
latter  reason  it  has  been  found  expedient  to  embrace 
both  descriptions  of  cases  within  the  terms  of  one  of  the 
rules. 

§  74.  Pursuing  the  system  of  classification  indicated  in 
the  preceding  article,  we  commence  with  the  first  general 
division  of  cases  not  within  this  clause  of  the  statute, 
being  those  which  are  not  governed  by  it,  although  they 
fall  within  its  terms.  They  consist  of  two  classes,  botii 
of  which  are  embraced  within  the  terms  of  the  first  rule, 
namely : 

RULE  FIRST. 

Oontraots,  the  oonitniotioni  TiUdity,  And  oildenoe  of  wUoli  depend  vpon  lo  mnoih  of  the  Uw 
merohant  u  the  oommon  law  reoogniies,  or  the  proriiioni  of  fome  othor  itetntei  an  ezoep- 
tlonfl  to  the  operation  of  thii  olftns^  of  tiie  atatnte  of  f^ndii 

§  76.  The  second  general  division,  being  cases  which  are 
not  within  this  clause,  because  the  terms  of  the  statutory 
description  of  the  promises  to  which  it  applies  are  only 
partially  satisfied,  consists  of  several  classes.  The  first 
class,  comprising  those  where  the  promise  was  not 
*' special;"  the  second,  those  where  the  liability  which 
the  action  is  brought  to  enforce,  grows  out  of  something 
else  than  a  ** promise;"  and  the  third,  those  where  the 
promise,  although  it  relates  to  the  liability  of  a  third  i)er- 
son  was  not  to  "answer"  therefor,  may  be  conveniently 
included  in  one  rule,  which  is  as  foUows : 

RULE  SECOND. 

The  atatate  does  not  apply  to  implied  promiaes  |  or  to  Uabilitiea  fbr  deoeitftil  repreientatioiiii 
whereby  the  third  person  gained  oreditj  or  to  promisea  to  do  some  aot  for  the  aeonxitj  of  a 
creditor  of  a  third  person,  other  than  the  absolute  or  oontingvnt  aanmntion  of  the  debt  by 
the  promisor. 

§76.  The  fourth  class  of  the  second  general  division 
consists  of  cases  where  there  was  no  original  liability  for 
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a  "debt,  default  or  miscarriage,"  to  which  the  Tinder- 
taking  of  the  promisor  could  be  collateral.  These  are 
very  numerous,  and  present  several  perplexing  and 
some  unsettled  questions;  hence  a  fall  examination  of 
this  subject  will  consume  much  time  and  space.  It  was 
said  that  this  class  admits  of  two  subdivisioos  depend- 
ing upon  the  different  circumstances,  which  prevented 
the  simultaneous  existence  of  an  original  and  collateral 
liability;  and  to  each  of  these  subdivisions  a  separate 
rule  is  assigned. 

§  77.  Those  cases  where  the  question  is  whether  the  third 
person  had*  incurred  any  liability  corresponding  with  that 
assumed  by  the  promisor,  are  governed  by 

RULE  THIRD. 

Ifbtn  than  wm  no  intaoedMit  liaUUtj  of  tho  tUzd  pomnif  and  the  promlao  wts  founded  upon 
ft  ooniidflration  nu>Ting  to  blm,  it  Is  without  the  statnte  if  tho  ihlid  ponon  did  not  booomo 
JUbiB  to  the  promlMOi  togother  with  tho  promiflori  «nd  i\m  Trnu^  if  ho  did  lo  booomo 
Uahlo,  it  li  within  tho  itatato. 

§  78.  Those  cases  where  the  third  i)erson  had  previously 
incurred  a  liability  corresponding  with  that  assumed  by 
the  promisor,  but  such  liability  had  been  discharged  before 
the  promise  took  effect^  are  governed  by 

RULE  FOURTH. 

A  prandio  to  Msiimo  in  aittooedont  liahUity  of  ft  third  ponon  it  withont  tho  itatntoi  if  tho 
tfaizd  ponon'*  UaUUty  had  booomo  oxfelnoty  at  tho  timo  whon  that  of  tho  pramioor  oamo 
isfeo  0iirtonoot 

§  79.  The  fifth  class  of  the  second  general  division 
consists  of  those  cases  where  there  was  nobody  in  the 
transaction,  to  whom  the  term  "another  person"  could 
apply.  They  are  taken  out  of  the  statute  by  the  opera- 
tion of  a  rule,  the  terms  of  which  are  well  settled, 
although  its  practical  application  is  attended  with  con- 
siderable embarrassment  in  some  particular  kinds  of  cases. 
It  is  as  follows : 

BUGLE  FIFTH. 

k  prasiio  to  dliohazgo  tho  dobt  or  dntj  of  anothor  it  not  within  tho  itatotoi  ulLom  it  wafe 
made  to  tho  ponon  to  whom  tho  debt  or  dn^  wai  to  be  diaohargedi 
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§  80.  We  now  come  to  the  third  general  division,  which 
embraces  cases  not  within  this  clause  of  the  statntQ, 
although  all  the  terms  of  the  statutory  description  of  the 
promises  to  which  it  applies  are  satisfied,  because  they 
are  not  within  its  spirit  and  intent.  The  classes  which  we 
have  assigned  to  this  general  division,  after  a  careful 
examination  of  the  many  conflicting  decisions  thereon, 
*  are  five  in  number.  The  first  consists  of  those  cases  where 
the  promisor  was,  or  had  been  previously  liable  for  the 
same  or  a  similar  debt  or  duty ;  and  they  depend  upon 
the  following  rule : 

RULE  SIXTH. 

A  pranlM  ii  withont  the  statnta,  if  its  eflbot  wm  mtrily  to  f«mof«  wim  inpodimeiit  tt 
the  enfbioemeiit  oj  the  promlBaei  of  a  liaUlitj  ilnadx  rattag  upoi  tiio  proniiori  in  Ui« 
■amo  or  loiiie  other  fbrmi  although  iti  ftillilment  will  neoenarily  reevlt  in  the  diiMthargt 
of  the  preoedent  UaUlitj  of  a  third  peiaon  te  the  |ioniieei 

§  81.  The  second  class  of  the  third  general  division  com- 
prises cases  where  the  promise  was  to  be  folfiled  out  of 
the  means  of  the  debtor;  and  the  principle  applicable 
thereto  is  embodied  in 

RULE  SEVENTH. 

A  promiee  to  pay  the  pre-eiiatlBg  deht  of  a  third  penon  to  the  promiiet  ii  net  witUn  the 
itatate,  if  the  nhstaatial  eflbot  of  iti  ftiUIlment  will  he  to  diidharge  the  deht,  oat  of  a 
Aind  ftmdshed  to  the  promlflor  by  the  debtory  in  oontemplation  of  whloh  the'  proniie  vm 
made. 

§  82.  The  third  class  has  been  limited,  contrary  to 
opinions  expressed  in  a  large  number  of  the  most  respecta- 
ble American  authorities,  which  favor  a  much  greater 
amplification  of  its  terms,  to  cases  where  the  debt 
assumed  by  the  promise,  was  already  a  charge  upon  the 
property  of  the  promisor.  We  think  that,  upon  principle, 
all  such  cases  are  without  the  statute,  whatever  may  have 
been  the  consideration  of  the  promise;  and  such  is, 
according  to  our  understanding,  the  doctrine  of  the  Eng- 
lish decisions.  But  the  American  authorities  seem  to 
agree,  in  regarding  the  abandonment  of  the  charge  as  a 
material  element  of  the  validity  of  the*promise,  and  the 
rule  has  consequently  been  framed,  in  deference  to  this 
opinion,  in  the  following  terms : 
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RULE  EIGHTH. 

ApnaiM  to  ptj  the  deVt  of  anotiitf  li  not  within  tho  itotntoi  if  its  oonsidanition  wts  Ui« 
ftbudoniMBt  to  iho  pnaiMr  of  ft  Momitj  ibr  tlif  pftymont  of  tho  dobty  oonilBtisg  of  a  lion 
ipon  or  intorofft  in  property,  to  wUoh  the  pzomioor  then  hnd  a  rahoidinate  title. 

§  83.  The  fourth  class  of  the  third  general  division  con- 
sists of  cases  where  the  promisor  guarantied  the  payment 
by  a  third  person  of  a  debt  transferred  to  the  promisee  by 
the  promisor ;  and  the  fifth  class,  of  those  where  the  debt 
guarantied  was  thereafter  to  be  contracted  through  the 
agency  of  the  promisor,  acting  as  the  factor  of  the  prom- 
isee, under  a  del  credere  commission.  Both  of  these  kinds 
of  promises,  being  pure  guaranties,  have  been  included  in 
one  rule,  namely : 

RULE  NINTH. 

A  fianntj  ii  not  within  the  etatntoi  if  it  wm  made  npon  a  eoniidflration  nunring  wholly 
hetween  the  partiee  to  it,  and  related  to  the  payment  of  a  debt  or  the  perfinmanoe  of  a  dnty 
hy  the  third  peiwn  to  the  promiiee,  the  right  to  enfinrae  which  then  iirst  panedf  or  by  the 
of  theooDtraot  wai  thereafter  to  pan  to  him  from  or  through  the  gnanatori 


FIRST  GENERAL  DIVISION. 

CASES  WmCH  ARE  NOT  GOVERNED  BY  TfflS  CLAUSE  OP  THE 
STATUTE  OP  FRAUDS,  ALTHOUGH  THEY  PALL  WITHIN  ITS 
TEEMS. 


§  84.  It  was  said  by  a  learned  jurist,  in  an  opinion  from 
which  an  extract  was  copied  in  a  previous  section,  that 
neither  the  statute  nor  the  courts  had  made  any  exception 
of  a  promise  which  was  an  undertaking  to  answer  for  the 
debt  or  default  of  another,(a)  This  remark  is  doubtless 
true  of  all  those  cases  governed  by  the  system  of  jurispru- 
dence, which  the  statute  was  designed  to  affect ;  for  even 
where  the  courts  have  excluded  from  its  operation  prom- 
ises clearly  within  its  letter,  this  was  done  by  the  process 
of  construction,  and  in  pursuance  of  the  familiar  maxim 
^^cessante  ratione,  cessat  lex."  But  this  part  of  the 
statute  contains  intrinsic  evidence,  that  it  was  designed  to 
effect  a  change  in  the  comToon  law  only ;  and  the  rights 
and  liabilities,  depending  upon  that  other  system  of  juris- 
prudence, known  as  the  law  merchant,  which,  in  a  limited 
sphere,  has  been  permitted  by  the  courts  to  create  a  class 
of  exceptions  to  the  common  law,  naturally  form  also  a 
class  of  exceptions  to  the  statute.  To  these  must  be  added 
those  depending  upon  some  subsequent  statute,  which  in 
terms  or  by  necessary  implication,  furnishes  the  only  rule 
to  determine  their  extent,  and  the  sufficiency  of  the  evi- 
dence required  to  establish  their  existence.  The  legislature 
haying  the  same  power  to  repeal  the  statute  of  frauds 
which  it  had  to  enact  it,  may  clearly  provide  for  the  exclus- ' 
ion  of  particular  contracts  from  the  operation  of  its  pro- 
•  visions.  These  two  classes  of  cases,  constituting  the  only 
exceptions  to  the  statute,  will  now  be  briefly  considered. 

(a)  Per  Comstock,  C.  J.,  in  Mallory  v.  Gillett^  ante  §  64. 


CHAPTER   THIRD. 

OASES  GOVERNBD    BY  THE  LAW  MEBOHAKT,   OE  THE  PBO- 

VISIONS  OE  SOME  OTHEB  STATUTE. 


§  86.  The  two  classes  of  cases  belonging  to  this  general 
division  are  governed  by  the  first  of  the  rules,  by  which 
the  application  of  the  statute  is  determined,  as  follows : 

RULE  FIRST. 

Omtraatij  tiie  oonitniotlon,  Tplidityi  And  eTidynoe  of  wUok  depend  upon  w  mnoh  of  tihe  Uw 
nwroluuit  mm  the  oaamon.  Iaw  leoogniieii  or  the  piOYidonB  of  aome  other  itatatOi  ue  ezoep- 
tloni  to  the  operation  of  thli  olanie  of  the  itatate  of  frauds. 

ARTICLE  I. 

Oontraoti  goremed  bj  the  law  merohaat. 

§  86.  The  text  books  and  the  decisions  have  very  little  to 
Bay,  respecting  the  effect  of  the  statute  of  frauds  upon  liabili- 
ties regulated  by  the  law  merchant.  It  seems  to  have  been 
assumed,  rather  than  expressly  held,  that  so  much  of  that 
system  as  the  common  law  recognized,  remained  unaffected 
after  the  passage  of  the  act  of  the  29th  of  Charles  the  Second. 
But  it  is  very  evident  that  many  of  the  liabilities  created 
thereby,  which  the  courts  have  continued  to  enforce,  with- 
out requiring  evidence  of  the  character  provided  for  in 
that  act,  come  within  its  precise  terms.  Of  this  character 
is  the  liability  of  the  acceptor  by  parol  of  a  bill  of  exchange ; 
who  clearly  undertakes  by  his  acceptance  to  answer  for 
the  debt  of  the  drawer.  But  it  is  well  settled,  that  in  the 
absence  of  a  statute  specially  requiring  the  acceptance  to  be 
in  writing,  a  verbal  acceptance  will  bind ;  the  cases  so  hold- 
ing ignoring  altogether  the  statute  of  frauds,  (a)    Many 


(a)  Lumley  v.  Palmer,  Cases  tempore  Hardwicke,  74,  and  2  Strange,  1000 ; 
Per  Lord  Kenyon,  C.  J.,  Johnson  v.  Collinga,  1  East,  98 ;  Per  Gray,  J.,  in 
Exchange  Bank  v.  Rice,  98  Massachusetts,^  288;  Ontario  Bank  v.  Worthing- 
ton,  12  Wendell  (New  York),  593  j  Julian  v.  Shobrooke,  2  Wilson,  9. 
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other  still  more  unequivocal  instances,  of  liabilities  created 
by  the  mercantile  law,  which  are  daily  enforced  by  the 
courts,  in  direct  conflict  with  the  provisions  of  the  ststtute 
of  frauds,  may  be  suggested;  for  instance  that  of  an 
accommodation  indorser,  particularly  of  an  unaccepted 
bill  of  exchange. 

§  87.  All  attempts  to  reconcile  the  principles,  upon  which 
many  of  these  mercantile  liabilities  depend,  withihe  statute 
are  merely  specious ;  and  with  respect  to  some  of  them 
the  effort  has  not  been  made.  Generally  commentators 
and  judges  content  themselves  with  simply  adverting  to 
the  fact,  that  they  are  not  within  the  statute,  without 
assigning  any  reason  for  this  opinion.  Thus  a  standard 
work,  speaking  of  a  bUl  of  exchange,  says :  '  ^  This  security 
is  in  some  respects  preferable  to  many  others  of  a  more 
formal  nature ;  for  each  of  the  parties  to  a  bill,  by  merely 
writing  his  name  upon  it^  as  drawer,  acceptor,  or  indorser, 
thereby  impliedly  guaranties  the  due  payment  of  it  at  ma- 
turity, and  the  consideration,  in  respect  of  which  he  became 
a  party  to  it,  can  rarely  be  inquired  into ;  whereas,  in  the 
case  of  an  ordinary  guaranty,  the  statute  against  frauds 
requires  the  consideration  to  be  expressed,  and  other  mat- 
ters of  form,  which  frequently  render  an  intended  guaranty 
wholly  inoperative. "(ft)  But  the. principle  that  contracts 
of  this  character  are  not  governed  by  the  statute,  is  the 
only  one,  upon  which  their  exclusion  from  its  provisions 
can  firmly  rest,  and  it  is  entirely  satisfactory  in  all 
respects. 

§  88.  It  would  be  useless  to  cite  at  length  cases  illustrating 
the  rule,  as  the  enforcement  of  such  liabilities  is  matter  of 
daUy  occurrence.  In  the  authorities  collected  in  the  note, 
the  principle  that  they  constitute  a  class  of  exceptions  to 
the  statute  of  frauds,  is  either  expressly  stated  or  neces- 
sarily to  be  inferred,  (c) 

(h)  Ghitty  on  Bills,  page  4. 

(e)  Bajley  on  Bills,  149  (2d  American  edition) ;  Ghitty  on  Bills,  4 ;  1  Par^ 
sons  on  Notes  and  Bills,  282,  not^;  2  id.  23 ;  Casey  v,  Brabason,  10  Abbott's 
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ABTIOLB  n. 

4  (Wntli  ft?«9td  Ij  ilM  infUoa  of  MBt  ttter  ftatelii 

§89.  Upon  a  similar  ground,  a  contract  executed  in 
accordance  with  the  terms  of  another  and  subsequent 
statute,  which  is  clearly  designed  to  furnish  the  only  rule, 
by  which  its  sufficiency  shall  be  tested,  and  its  existence 
established,  will  be  regarded  as  not  being  within  the  pro- 
visions of  the  statute  of  frauds.  Thus  in  Thxym^pson  y. 
SUmchwrd,  8  New  York  (8  Comstock),  33fi>,  A.  D.  1860,  a 
motion  was  made  to  dismiss  an  appeal,  taken  from  the 
Supreme  Court  to  the  Oourt  of  Appeals ;  upon  the  ground 
that  the  undertaking,  given  for  that  purpose,  under  the 
code  of  procedure  of  1848,  was  not  valid  within  the  statute 
of  frauds.  The  instrument  was  executed  by  three  sureties 
and  contained  aU  the  matters  required  by  tiie  code  of  pro- 
cedure to  be  contained  in  such  undertakings ;  but  it  was 
not  under  seal,  nor  did  it  express  any  consideration,  it 
bemg  a  simple  undertaking  to  pay  costs,  damages,  etc., 
^in  the  language  of  the  code.  The  majority  of  the  court 
held  (Bronson,  C.  J.,  dissenting,)  that  the  undertaking 
was  sufficient,  and  the  motion  was  accordingly  denied* 
Gardiner,  J.,  delivering  the  prevailing  opinion,  referred 
to  the  fact  that  it  was  expressly  provided  in  the  code  of 
procedure,  that  when^m  appeal  was  perfected  in  accord- 
ance with  the  section  reciting  the  contents  of  the  undertak- 
ing, the  proceedings  should  be  stayed ;  and  he  added  that 
the  word  ^^undertaking,"  used  in  the  statute,  meant,  not 
an  agreement  but  b  promise,  so  that  the  decisions  holding 

— ^ — ' — — — — — — 1— T ■ ' • — • -^ ^1 — r-    -     .    '   -     _  -  _    .    _. 

Pnetiee  Beports  (N.  T.),  368;  PillAns  v,  Yan  Mierop,  3  Burrow,  1663;  Zell- 
weger V.  Odfe^  5  Doer  (N.  T.),  87;  Spann  v.  Baltzell,  1  Florida,  301; 
Tumlmnv.  Trout,  1  HaB  (New  York),  336;  Parks  v,  BrinkerhoflP,  2  HiU 
(New  York),  663;  Manrow  v.  Darham,  3  Hill  (New  York)',  584;  Barker  v. 
PrentisB,  6  Maasaehiifletta,  430,  433 ;  Storer  v.  Logan,  9  Maasachaaetts,  66^ 
58;  Spauldingv.  Andrews,  48  PennsylTtnia,  411;  O'Donnell  v.  Smith,  2 
B.  D.  Smith  (New  York),  124;  Btrofaecker  v.  Cohen^^l  Spears  (South  Caro- 
fina),  349;  Wilkinson  v.  Lntwidge,  1  Strange,  648;  Visher  v.  Beckwith,  19 
Vermont,  31;  Leonard  v.  Mason,  1  Wendell  (New  York),  622;  Oakley  v. 
Boorman,  21  Wendell  (New  York),  688. 
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that  the  statute  of  frauds  required  the  consideration  to  be 
expressed  in  writing,  were  not  applicable  because  they 
expressly  proceeded  upon  the  ground  that  the  statute 
used  the  word  ^^agreement,"  instead  of  '^promise"  or 
'^undertaking/'  He  then  added:  ''The  legislature,  in 
the  section  referred  to,  have  said  that  an  undertaking,  to 
the  eflTect  prescribed,  shall  be  effectual.  We  have  no 
authority  to  add  other  conditions.  If  it  be  said  that  such 
an  instrument  would  not  be  obligatory  by  the  statute  of 
frauds,  the  very  obvious  answer  is,  that  the  legislature  of 
1848  had  the  same  power  to  restore  the  common  law,  as 
to  this  class  of  securities,  that  their  predecessors  had*  to 
abolish  it.  2d.  The  undertaking  prescribed  by  the  836th 
section  is  a  statute  security  and  not  a  common  law  agree- 
ment. Agreements  which  derive  their  obligation  from  the 
common  law,  and  no  others,  are  enumerated  in  our 
statute,  and.  required  to  be  made  in  writing,  expressing  a 
consideration.  The  objection  I  am  considering,  assumes 
that  the  undertaking  in  question  &lls  within  one  of  the 
classes  of  agreemefnts  there  specified.  It  has  however 
been  generally  supposed,  that  the  assent  of  more  than 
one  party  was  essential  to  the  validity  of  an  agreement  at 
common  law."  He  concluded  as  follows :  "  The  only  con- 
sideration that  can  be  imagined,  for  the  undertaking  of 
the  defendant  and  his  sureties,  is  the  stay  of  proceedings 
upon,  and  the  right  to  review  the  judgment  obtained  by 
the  plaintiff.  But  this  delay  and  privilege  is  the  act  of 
the  law,  against  the  wishes  and  in  spite  of  the  opposition 
of  the  respond^ent  What  possible  application,  therefore, 
has  the  statute,  designed  to  prevent  frauds  and  peijuries 
in  reference  to  common  law  contracts,  to  an  undertaking, 
the  contents  and  legal  effect  of  which  are  written  on  the 
face  of  the  statute  f  What  fraud  is  to  be  suppressed  or 
perjury  avoided,  by  making  this  appellant  certify,  under 
his  signature,  to  a  consideration,  which,  if  it  exist  at  all. 
did  not  arise  from  the  agreement  of  the  parties,  but  from 
a  law  which  this  courts  and  all  others,  are  bound  judici- 
ally to  notice  f  At  most,  it  would  be  but  cumulative  evi- 
dence of  the  provisions  of  a  statute." 
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§  00.  The  qnestion  came  again  in  another  form  before  the 
same  court  in  DoolUtU  v.  Dininny^  81  New  York,  850, 
K  B.  1866.  This  was  an  appeal  from  a  judgment  of  the 
Supreme  Conrt^  recovered  in  &yor  of  the  plaintiff  in  an 
action  founded  upon  an  undertaking  given  on  an  appeal 
from  a  justice's  judgment,  in  pursuance  of  another  section 
of  the  code  of  procedure,  containing  substantially  the 
same  provision  as  the  section  under  consideration  in  the 
preceding  case.  Among  other  objections  to  the  judgment 
of  the  court  below,  the  appellant  insisted  that  the  under- 
taking was  void  by  the  statute  of  frauds.  "She  judgment 
was  unanimously  affirmed ;  Davies,  J.f  who  delivered  the 
opinion^  referring  to  Thompson  v.  BlaTiohard  as  decisive 
of  this  point  He  said:  ''It  was  there  held  .... 
that  the  statute  of  frmuds  applied  only  to  common 
law  agreements,  where  the  consideration  was  the  subject 
of  mutual  agreement  between  the  parties ;  and  not  to 
instruments  created  under  and  deriving  their  obligation 
from  special  statutes,  without  the  acceptance  or  assent  of 
the  party,  for  whose  ultimate  benefit  they  were  given." 

§  91.  The  decision  in  Thompson  v.  Blanchard  was  fol- 
lowed in  Johnson  v.  NooTuin^  16  Wisconsin,  687,  A.  D. 
1863,  upon  substantially  the  same  iSetcts,  and  under  a  statute 
similar  to  that  of  New  York ;  but  no  reasons  were  specially 
assigned  by  the  courts  except  that  they  preferred  the 
opinion  of  the  majority  in  the  former  case,  to  that  of  the 
chief  justice. 


SECOND  GENERAL  DIVISION. 

GASES  WHICH  ABB  NOT  WITHIN  THIS  CLAUSE  OF  THE  STATUTEp 
BECAUSE  THE  TERMS  OP  THE  STATUTORY  DESCRIPTION  OP 
THE  PROMISES  TO  WHIOH  IT  APPLIES,  ARE  ONLY  PARTIALLY 
SATISFIED. 


§  92.  The  sysb&sQ,  upon  whicli  this  part  of  oor  work  is 
based,  now  leads  ns  to  the  consideration  of  those  cases 
which  are  excluded  from  the  provisioi^s  of  the  statute^ 
because  they  fiedl  to  satisfy  some  term  of  the  phrase,  '^  any 
special  promise  to  answcir  for  the  debt,  defSeiult,  or  miscar- 
riages of  another  person."  It  must,  however,  be  said,  at 
the  outset)  that  this  reason  for  holding  that  the  promise  is 
yalid,  without  writing,  will  veiy  rarely  be  found  expressly 
declared  in  the  cases  themselyes.  The  want  of  any  rec^-. 
nized  system  of  classi&cation,  to  which  allusion  was  made 
in  the  proper  place,  has  compelled  us  to  frame  one,  based 
upon  our  own  deductions  from  the  grounds  upon  which 
the  decisions  were  placed ;  and  in  doing  so  we  hare,  in 
most  instances,  been  compelled  to  infer  ^om  the  reasons 
assigned,  to  what  general  principle  of  construction, 
whether  relating  to  the  terms  or  the  spirit  of  the.act^  each 
decision  is  to  be  referred.  Sometimes  it  happens  that  the 
opinion  delivered  in  a  particular  case,  belonging  to  a  class 
which  we  have  assigned  to  this  general  division,  purports 
to  place  the  decision  upon  the  general  scope  of  the  act^ 
and  the  mischiefs  against  which  it  was  directed,  without 
regard  to  the  fBLoty  that  in  truth  the  terms  of  the  statute 
were  not  satisfied.  And  the  contrary  state  of  things  also 
occasionally  occurs,  in  cases  which  we  have  placed  in  the 
third  general  division.  Sometimes  also  two  cases,  neces- 
sarily depending  upon  the  same  principle  of  construction, 
will  be  made  by  their  respective  decisions  to  depend,  the 
one  upon  the  letter,  the  other  upon  the  spirit  of  the  act. 
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But  these  are  simply  phases  of  the  confasion,  prevailing 
upon  nearly  every  question,  arising  in  connection  with  the 
subject  which  we  have  undertaken  to  discuss ;  an  under- 
taking which  implies  a  duty,  not  only  to  endeavor  to 
reconcile  aJl  conflicting  opinions,  but  also,  when  they 
cannot  be  reconciled,  to  select  those  which  are  regarded 
as  indicating  the  better  mle ;  and,  when  necessary,  to 
point  out  and  correct  errors,  (a) 

§  93.  It  only  remains  to  be  said,  by  way  of  completing 
these  prefittory  remarks,  that  the  course  of  the  discussion 
will  sometimes  make  it  necessary  to  consider  in  this  gene- 
ral division,  cases,  and  perhaps  classes  of  cases,  which 
properly  depend  upon  the  spirit^  rather  than  the  terms  of 
the  statute.  For  in  pursuing  the  examination  of  the  prin- 
ciples  involved,  throughout  their  various  ramifications, 
and  the  corollaries  resulting  from  them,  as  well  as  the 
qualifications,  limitations,  and  exceptions  to  which  they 
may  be  subjected,  the  discussion  will  occasionally  shift 
I  from  the  letter  to  the  spirit  of  the  act^  and  then  back 

again. 

(a)  Instances  of  the  prevailing  confbsion  and  conflict  of  authority,  which 
!  render  the  task  of  classification  so  arduous,  and  its  result  so  unsatisfactorj, 

will  occaaionany  be  given  in  the  text  or  in  the  notes.  As  peculiarly  germane 
to  one  of  the  observations  contained  in  the  foregoing  section,  we  will  here 
refer  to  Pratt  v.  Humphrey,  22'  Connecticut,  317,  a  case  which  has  already 
been  cited  upon  one  point  inyolyed,  and  will  be  hereafter  cited  at  lengtJb 
upon  the  ot^er.  Upon  the  latter  point  the  decision  was  quite  remarkable ; 
as  a  promise  by  executors  to  pay  certain  creditors  of  the  plaintiff,  made  in 
consideration  of  his  forbearance  to  collect  a  debt  due  to  him  from  the  estate, 
was  excluded  from  this  clause  of  the  statute,  because  it  was  made  to  the 
plamtiffy  and  not  to -his  creditors ;  but  the  court  pot  the  decision  chiefly  upon 
the  ground,  that  the  object  and  intention  of  the  statute  showed  that  it  was 
not  intended  to  embrace  such  promises.  But  in  no  class  of  cases  is  it  so 
dear,  that  the  reason  for  the  preyailing  rule  is,  that  the  warcU  of  the  act  do 
I  not  embrace  the  promise,  as  in  those  where  it  was  made  to  the  debtor;  and 

the  conflict  respecting  the  effect  of  that  ruling  in  particular  oases,  grows 
I  entirely  out  of  the  fko^  that  it  is  contended  that  the  spirit  of  the  act  does 

entarace  them. 


CHAPTER  FOURTfi. 

0A8E8  DXPXNDING  JTPOIX   THS  W0BD8  ^^  AJfT  8PX0IAL 

PBOMIBB  TO  AIC8WEB*" 


§  94.  The  cases  included  within  the  first  three  classes  of 
the  second  general  division,  being  those  where  it  has  been 
held  that  the  statate  does  not  prevent  a  recovery  upon 
oral  evidence,  because  the  circumstances  do  not  satisfy 
some  one  of  the  first  five  words  of  the  phrase  under  exam- 
ination, are  comparatively  few  in  number ;  so  that  they 
may  all  be  conveniently  considered  together  in  one  chap- 
ter, and  governed  by  one  rule,  namely : 

BULE  SBOOND. 

Th«  itotnte  doti  not  vpfHj  to  impUod  proniMii  or  to  BaUltlot  ftr  doodtfU  npntostMloi^ 
wlunhj  tilt  third  perwm  galBod  ortdlt  i  or  to  prmBiMt  to  do  mbo  Mt  for  tiM  toovzl^  of  • 
oroditor  of  a  tUxd  ponoii,  othtr  tlm  the  »lMolito  or  ooatbfwit  MMftfot  rf  tlio  d^bj 
tiMpramlior. 

AETIOLB  L 

Vhaio tho promlao WMiot  "fpodaL** 

§  96.  The  term  '^  special  promise,"  has  a  well  recognized 
meaning  in  the  law :  it  is  synonymous  with  express  prom- 
ise, and  denotes  a  promise  which  has  been,  in  fact  and  in  ex- 
press terms,  made  by  the  promisor,  as  contradistinguished 
from  an  implied  promise.  Implied  promises  arise,  with- 
out the  actual  assent  of  the  promisor,  by  opeiation  of  law, 
being  ^^such  as  reason  and  justice  dictate,  and  which, 
therefore,  the  law  presumes  that  every  man  has  contracted 
to  perform,  and  upon  this  presumption  makeshim  answer- 
able to  such  persons  as  suffer  by  his  non-performance."  (a) 
The  object  of  inserting  the  qualifying  adjective  in  the 
statute,  seems  to  have  been  to  leave  implied  promises 

(a)  3  Blackstone's  Commentaries,  158. 
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unaffected  by  its  provisions.  (J) '  However,  one  learned 
Judge  has  adopted  the  scholastic,  rather  than  the  legal 
definition  of  the  expression,  for  he  says:  ^^The  word 
'  special,'  according  to  Walker,  means  ^  denoting  a  sort^ 
or  species,  particular,  pectiliar,  appropriate,  designed  for  a 
particular  purpose. '  The  statute  was  designed  to  avoid  only 
such  promises  as  are  especially  and  particularly  to  answer 
for  the  debts  of  others,  not  those  which,  while  incidentally 
assuming  the  resi)onsibility  for  such  debts,  are  wholly  or 
principally  for  the  purpose  of  performing  some  distinct 
obligation  of  the  promisor,  "(o)  But,  although  the  con- 
clusion to  which  the  learned  judge  was  led  by  his  definition 
is  unobjectionable,  the  profession  are  generally  agreed 
that  the  expression  '^  special  promise  "  is  used  in  the  stat- 
ute merely  in  contradistinction  to  an  implied  promise ;  and 
upon  that  undehrtanding  some  distinctions  have  been 
made,  which  in  their  day  were,  and  in  some  cases  may  yet 
be  important,  though,  in  most  of  the  particular  instances 
presently  cited,  the  action  would  be  now  sustained  upon 
other  principles. 

§  96.  The  i)oint  was  thus  adjudged  in  one  of  the  earliest 
re;>orted  American  cases,  Smith  v.  Bradley^  1  Root  (Con- 
necticut), 150,  decided  by  the  Superior  Court  in  the  year 
1790,  as  follows :  ^^  Action  of  the  case  declaring — That  on 
the  29th  of  April,  1781,  the  defendant  received  of  the 
plaintiff  a  pay-table  order  for  200?.  in  state  bUls,  which  he 
received  of  Col.  Champion,  and  was  accountable  to  him 
for ;  that  the  defendant,  in  consideration  thereof,  proln- 
ised  to  account  to  Col.  Champion  for  it ;  that  he  hath 


(f)  Furbiah  v.  Gk>odnow,  98  Hassachuaetts,  296.  In  Elder  v.  Warfield,  7 
HmrU  and  JohnaoD,  391,  Bachanao,  0.  J.,  said,  that  where  the  question 
arose  in  the  case  of  goods,  etc.,  famished  to  the  third  person,  the  promise  is 
within  the  statute,  if  the  action  cannot  be  sustained  upon  the  common  counts, 
but  the  plaintiff  must  declare  specially  upon  the  promise;  and  this  appeara 
to  have  been  theyiew  of  Serjeant  Williams,  according  to  the  original  note 
to  the  case  of  Forth  v.*Stanton,  1  Saunders^  210. 

(e)  Per  Strong,  J.,  in  Durham  v,  Manrow,  2  New  York  (2  Oomstock), 
63a 
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never  accounted  to  said  Champion  fqr  it ;  bat  the  plamtijff 
hath  been  compelled  to  pay  ^aid  Champion  for  said  order ; 
damage  ISSl.  Issue  to  the  jury  on  the  plea  of  non- 
assumpsit,  and  verdict  for  plaintiff.  Defendant  fioves  in 
arrest  the  insufficiency  of  the .  declaration,  being  upon  a 
parol  promise  made  in  A.  D.  1781,  more  than  three  years 
before  the  date  of  the  plaintiff's  writ.  And,  by  the  statute 
against  frauds  and  peijuries  said  action  is  not  maintain- 
able. Judgment — That  the  motion  in  arrest  is  insufficient. 
By  the  Court. — It  is  no  cause  of  arrest  that  the  jury  have 
found  their  verdict  upon  insufficient  evidence,  for  they  are 
judges  of  the  weight  of  evidence.  The  consideration  of 
the  promise  is  laid  to  have  been  in  AprTl^  A.  D.  1781 ;  but 
the  promise  did  not  arise  until  the  plaintiff  was  compelled 
to  pay  Col.  Champion  said  order,  and  it  was  a  promise  or 
obligation  wlych  the  law  raised  from  the.  natural  equity 
of  the  transaction,  and  not  within  said  statute." 

§  97.  So  in  Ooockoin  v.  (?iZ&er^,  9,  Massachusetts,  610, 
A.  D.  1813,  the  plaintiffs  had  assigned  and  conveyed  to 
the  defendants,  by  deed-poll,  certain  indentures  and  inter- 
ests in  real  estate,  by  the  terms  of  whiqh  the  plaintiffs 
were  to  pay  certain  sums  of  money  to  a  third  person,  the 
deed  specifying  that  it  was  subject  to  all  the  conditions, 
etc.,  mentioned  in  the  conveyances  to  the  plaintiffs ;  and 
the  defendants  had  taken  possession  of  the  premises.  An 
action  of  assumpsit  was  brought  tp  charge  the  defendants 
with  the  payment  of  the  moneys ;  and,  on  a  verdict  taken 
for  the  defendants,  subject  to  the  opinion  of  the  court,  it 
was  insisted  in  their  behalf,  that  the  promise  was  within 
the  statute  of  frauds.  But  the  Court,  after  saying  that 
when  the  grantee  enters  under  a  deed-poll,  certain  duties 
being  reserved  to  be  x>^rformed,  although  no  action  lies 
upon  the  deed,  the  grantor  may  maintain  assumpsit  for  the 
non-performance  of  the  duties  reserved,  added:  "It  was 
objected  that  this  was  an  agreement  concerning  an  interest 
in  lands ;  and  that  no  memorandum  being  signed  by  the 
party,  the  case  was  within  the  statute  of  frauds.  But 
where  the  law  raises  the  promise,  it  is  not  within  the  stat- 
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ate.  The  same  answer  may  be  made  to  the  objection  that 
it  was  a  promise  to  pay  the  debt  of  another,  and  not  in 
writing."  So  the  ye^dict  was  set  aside,  and  a  verdict 
entered  for  the  plaintiffs. 

§  98.  A  similar  decision  was  made  in  Pike  v.  Brown^  61 
Massachusetts  (7  Cashing),  133,  A.  D.  1861.  There  it  was 
held  that  where  a  deed  describes  the  land  conveyed,  as 
beiQg  subject  to  a  mortgage  previously  executed  by  the 
grantor,  jmd  expresses  that  the  amount  due  upon  the 
mortgage  is  part  of  the  consideration,  and  that  the  deed  is 
on  condition  that  the  grantee  shall  assume  and  pay  the 
debt  secured  by  the  mortgage ;  an  action  of  assumpsit  can 
be  maintained  by  the  grantor  who  has  been  compelled  to 
pay  the  mortgage  debt ;  the  objection  that  the  promise  of 
the  grantee  was  within  this  clause  of  the  statute,  not 
being  tenable  because  it  was  made  to  the  debtor  himself. 
"Besides,"  the  Court  added,  ^^  promises  implied  bylaw 
are  not  within  the  statute." 

%  99.  And  it  would  seem,  although  the  question-  arose 
under  a  kindred  statute,  (c2)  that  the  decision  in  The  Cabot 
Bank  v.. Morton,  70  Massachusetts  (4  Gray),  156,  A.  D. 
18S5,  turned  in  part  upon  the  same  point,  the  court  hold- 
iDg  Ibere  that  the  warranty  of  genuineness  of  the  signature 
of  the  indorser  of  a  promissory  note,  which  arose  in  favor 
of  the  bank,  against  a  person  who  offered  the  note  for  dis- 
count was  an  implied  promise,  and  therefore  not  within  a 
statutory  provision,  requiring  certain  representations  and 
assurances  respecting  third  persons,  to  be  in  writing. 

§  100.  So  ia  Allen  Y.  Pry  or,  3  A.  K.  Marshall  (Kentucky), 
306,  A.  D.  1821,  it  appeared  that  the  plaintiffs  had  sold 
goods  to  the  firm  of  Gill  and  Bainbridge,  and  by  the  terms 
of  sale  the  purchase-price  was  to  be  secured  by  an  indorsed 
note,  which  they  were  to  furnish ;  and  that  they  had  made 
a  note,  payable  to  the  defendant^  which  he  ^^assigned"  to 


(<2)  The  Massadiasetts  statate  referred  to,  post,  §  105,  note. 
22 
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the  plaintiff  in  payment  of  the  purchase-price ;  and  the 
question  was  whether  this  ^^ assignment"  created  a  liabil- 
ity. The  majority  of  the  courts  affirming  a  judgment  for 
the  plaintiff,  held  that  the  law  would  imply  from  the 
assignment  a  promise  that  the  assignor  would  j>ay  the 
amount  of  the  note,  if  it  could  not  be  collected  from 
the  makers;  and  that  inasmuch  as  this  liability  of 
the  defendant  ^^does  not  arise  from  any  express  prom- 
ise of  his,  but  it  results  from  a  promise  which  the  law 
implies,  from  the  fact  of  his  having  assigned  themote  on  a 
sufficient  consideration,  the  statute  of  frauds  never  has, 
and  we  suppose  never  ought  to  be  construed  to  apply  to 

such  a  promise."  («) 

• 

§  101.  And  in  Stocking  v.  Sage^  1  Connecticut,  619,  A.  D. 
1816,  the  defendants  were  owners  of  a  vessel,  of  which  the 
plaintiff  was  the  master;  and  while  in  a  foreign  port, 
the  plaintiff  contracted  with  K.  &  Co.  to  go  to  another 
place,  and  there  purchase  and  transport  certain  cattle  for 
them,  upon  which  contract  he  received  an  advance  from 
them ; '  and  on  the  return  voyage  he  was  compelled  to  put 
into  another  port,  where  he  sold  the  cattle  to  j>ay  freight 
and  charges,  and  returned  to  his  home  port.  When  he 
had  arrived  there,  the  plaintiff  claimed  the  right  to  retain 
the  proceeds  of  the  cattle,  until  he  could  settle  with  K.  & 
Co. ;  but  the  defendants  insisting  that  they  were  entitled 
to  the  money,  he  paid  it  to  them  on  their  verbal  promise 
to  indemnify  him  against  any  liability  to  K.  &  Co., 
including  costs  and  expenses;  and  they  having  sued 
the  plaintiff  at  the  foreign  port,  he  was  put  to  large 
expenses  in  defending  the  suit,  in  which  he  was  finally 

(0)  In  some  of  the  United  States,  the  mere  assignment  of  an  evidence  of 
debt  is  construed  as  implying  a  guaranty  of  payment  or  collection,  under 
conditions  more  or  less  restricted.  Other  instances  of  this  rule  will  appear 
hereafter.  In  the  particular  case,  it  would  appear,  from  the  statement  of  facts, 
that  the  defendant  actually  indorsed  his  name  upon  the  note,  but,  as  it  was 
not  negotiable,  the  court  treated  the  transaction  as  a  mere  assignment 
*  Throughout  the  whole  case,  the  words  "assignment"  and  *' indorsement"  are 
used  as  conyertible  terms. 
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• 

B^ccessfol ;  and  now  brought  this  action  for  reimburse- 
ment^ and  recovered  in  the  court  below.  The  judgment 
was  affirmed  ux>oh  a  writ  of  error,  the  prevailing  opinion 
holding,  with  respect  to  the  question  arising  under  the 
statute  of  frauds,  that  the  law  would  imply  an  agreement 
on  the  x)art  of  the  principal,  to  reimburse  the  agent,  in  such 
a  case  as  this,  and  that  ^^such  implied  agreement  is  not 
within  the  statute  of  frauds  and  peijuries."  (/) 

AETIOLB  n. 

▼km  ft  UiUUtyte  ft  tidid  pcno&*i  daM  or  d«flMlt  ailiM  out  of  ft  dMNltftil xvpremtetioa 

•od  not  out  of  ft  "  prainiM." 

§  102.  The  statute,  being  confined  in  terms  to  promises^ 
has  no  application  to  an  action  sounding  in  tort,  and 
founded  upon  a  deceit  practised  upon  the  plaintiff,  by  a 
false  and  fraudulent  representation,  made  by  the  defendant, 
concerning  the  character  or  pecuniary  circumstances  of 
another,  whereby  the  plaintiff  was  induced  to  give  him 
credit.  As  the  result  of  a  recovery,  in  such  an  action,  will 
always  practically  charge  the  defendant  with  the  debt  of 
another,  or  with  damages  for  his  de&ult  or  miscarriage,  a 
• 

(/)  Another  instance  of  an  implied  promise,  which  is  not  within  the 
statute,  is  that  of  an  assignee  for  the  benefit  of  creditors.  Drakeley  v. 
Deforest,  3  Connecticut,  272;  Hitchcock  v.  Lukens,  8  Porter  (Ala.), 
333;  Hughes  v.  Stringfellow,  15  Alabama,  324.  Perhaps,  also,  some 
of  the  questions,  to  be  considered  in  the  next  volume  respecting  the 
effect  of  performance  of  a  special  promise  which  is  within  the  statute, 
may  in. part  depend  upon  the  same  principle.  Thus  in  Gray  v.  Hill, 
Ryan  and  Moody,  420,  A.  D.  1826,  the  plaintifif  declared  specially  upon  an 
agreement  to  assign  to  him  a  lease  of  certain  premises,  in  consideration  of 
his  putting  them  in  repair,  averring  that  he  did  repair  them,  eta,  and  there 
were  also  counts  for  work  and  labor  and  money  expended.  At  the  trial,  it 
^>peared  that  the  promise  was  verbal,  and  it  was  objected  that  the  plaintiff 
could  not  recover  undfer  the  statute  of  frauds;  but  Best,  C.  J.,  said,  that 
although  the  fourth  section  of  the  statute  was  decisive  against  the 
plaintiff  upon  the  special  count,  he  might  recover  upon  the  others;  that  the 
law  would  "imply  a  promise,  not  touched  by /the  statute,  nor  within 
the  danger  of  perjury  guarded  against  by  it"  In  Eelsey  v,  Hibbs,  13  Ohio, 
N.  S.  340,  cited  in  a  subsequent  chapter,  the  court  appear  to  have  overlooked 
the  statutory  requirement  that  the  promise  must  be  spedaL 
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grave  question  arose,  coeval  -with  what  is  generally 
regarded  as  the  establishment  of  the  principle,  that  ah 
action  could  be  maintained  for  a  fiaJfie  recommendation, 
whether  the  statute  of  frauds  did  not  require,  if  not  in 
terms,  at  least  by  necessary  implication,  that  the  recom- 
mendation should  be  proved  by  some  writing.  The  first 
adjudged  case  in  which  this  species  of  action  was  sus- 
tained is  PasUy  v.  Freeman^  3  Term  Reports,  61,  decided 
in  1789,  where  each  of  the  judges  delivered  opinions'  seri- 
atim and  at  great  length.  There  is  no  allusion  in  the 
prevailing  opinions  to  the  statute  of  frauds ;  but  Grose,  J., 
founded  one  of  his  arguments  against  sustaining  the  action, 
upon  this  provision  of  the  statute* 

§  103.  But  in  Eyre  v.  Dun^ord^  1  East,  318,  A.  D. 
1801,  the  point  that  the  statute  did  not  apply  was  dis- 
tinctly determined.  This  was  an  action  for  falsdy  and 
fraudulently  representing  one  Thompson,  to  be  a  per- 
son whom  the  plaintiffs  might  safely  trust,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  they  sold  him  goods  upon  credit; 
and  the  plaintiffs  having  had  a  verdict,  a  rule  nisi 
was  obtained  for  a  new  trial,  and  was  supported  in  part 
on  the  ground,  that  the  action  was  calculated  to  trench' 
upon  the  statute  of  frauds.  But  the  rule  was  discharged ; 
and  Lord  Kenyon,  in  his  opinion,  held  that  the  statute 
has  no  relation  to  such  cases.  "It  raises,"  he  said,  "cer- 
tain legal  presumptions  of  fraud,  from  the  want  of  certain 
formalities  in  contracts  and  other  transactions,  against 
which  it  guards  by  avoiding  them ;  but  that  has  no  appli- 
cation to  actions  founded  on  actual  fraud  and  deceit,  in 
order  to  recover  damages  by  the  party  grieved." 

§  104.  The  question  came  again  before  Lord  Kenyon  and 
the  other  justices  of  the  King's  Bench  at  a  subsequent  term 
in  the  same  year,  (1801,)  in  the  case  of  Haycrqfty.  Or  easy ^ 
2  East,  92.  There  the  defendant  was  clearly  the  dupe  of 
a  female  adventurer  named  Robertson,  who  had  induced 
him  not  only  to  lend  her  his  acceptances  to  the  amount  of 
2,000?.,  but  to  recomm^id  her  to  the  plaintiff  as  worthy 
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of  credit ;  and  the  only  groond  upon  which  the  action 
could  be  maintained,  with  any  plausibility,  was,  that  in 
answer  to  inquiries  whether  he  had  any  knowledge  of  her 
affairs,  except  from  hearsay,  he  had  said  that  he  knew  of 
his  own  knowledge  that  she  was  a  lady  of  rank  and  fortune, 
whom  the  plaintiff  might  safely  trust;  whereas  in.ikct  he 
had  known  her  as  a  poor  school  mistress,  and  relied  entirely 
upon  her  own  statements,  respecting  her  sudden  accession 
to  wealth.  The  plaintiff  having  recovered  a  verdict,  a  rule 
nisi  to  set  it  aside  was  aigued  on  each  side  by  four  of  the 
most  distinguished  counsel  at  the  English  bar,  among 
them,  Sir  Edward  Law,  afterwards  Lord  Ellenborough,  for 
the  defendant;  who  argued  that  if  a  particular  phrase 
would  render  a  man  liable  for  the  debt  of  another,  it  mili- 
tated afl  much  against  the  spirit  of  the  statute,  as  if  words 
of  direct  guaranty  were  used ;  and:aU  the  mischief  would 
be  let  in  which  the  statute  was  made  to  prevent,  if  a  verbal 
representation  could  be  made  the  foundation  of  such  an 
action,  (a)  But  Lord  Kenyon  repeated  what  he  had  said 
upon  this  point  in  Eyre  v.  Dun^ord ;  and  although  he 
was  in  the  minority  in  this  particular  case,  the  other  judges 
holding,  against  his  opinion,  that  the  action  could  not  be 
maintained,  the  decision  was  put  upon  the  ground  that 
there  was  no  mala  fides  in  the  defendant,  his  assertion 
being  evidently  intended  only  as  a  very  strong  expression 
of  his  confidence  in  the  woman ;  and  it  is  now  well  settled 
that  the  statute  does  not  apply  to  such  cases,  (ft) 


(a)  According  to  the  report  in  East,  the  counsel  for  the  defendant  insisted 
thfti  no  action  of  this  character  should  be  sustained.  But  Lord  Campbell,  in 
the  third  volume  of  his  Lives  of  the  Chief  Justices  (page  87  of  the  American 
edition),  states  the  argument  of  Law  to  have  been,  that  to  make  the  defendant 
liable  without  actual  decei(,  would  be  to  treat  him  aft  a  surety  for  Miss 
Robertson,  without  any  written  guaranty.  Lord  Campbell  adds  that  the 
mortification  which  Lord  Kenyon  suffered  at  being  overruled  in  this  case  by 
the  puisnes,  was  supposed  to  have  hastened  his  death. 

(I) See  the  cases  cited,  post,  §§  106, 107, 110,  111,  and  also  Adams  v.  Ander* 
son,  4  Harris  and  Johnson  (Maryland),  558;  Upton  v.  Vail,  6  Johnson 
(New  York),  181  j  Ewins  v.  Calhoun,  7  Vermont,  79. 
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§  106.  There  has  been  a  great  difference  of  opinion  among 
the  English  jndges,  upon  the  question  whether  this  ruling 
stands  upon  a  solid  foundation  of  reason  and  expediency ; 
and  some  of  them  have  expressed  a  very  decided  opinion, 
in  favor  of  the  interference  of  the  legislature,  to  require 
that  no  such  representations  shall  be  actionable,  unless 
they  we^  made  in  writing ;  (<?)  which  opinion  in  the  course 
of  time  prevailed.  In  the  year  1828  was  enacted  by 
parliament  the  statute,  9  George  IV,  chapter  14,  commonly 
called  Lord  Tenterden'  s  act,  designed  to  bring  this  class 
of  cases,  as  well  as  others,  to  wUch  it  was  thought  that 
the  same  rule  might  be  properly  applied,  within  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  statute  of  frauds ;  by  providing  that  a  memo- 
randum in  writing  should  be  necessaiy,  in  order  to  main- 
tain an  action  for  deceitful  representations  respecting  the 
ability  or  character  of  a  third  person ;  or  upon  a  promise 
to  pay  a  debt  contracted  during  in&ncy ;  or  a  debt  barred 
by  the  statute  of  lii^itationB.  And  similar  statutes  have 
been  enacted  in  some  of  the  United  States.  (e2) 


(c)  Per  Lord  Alvanlej,  0.  J.,  and  Chambre,  J.,  in  Tapp  v.  Lee,  3  Bosan- 
quet  and  Puller,  367,  post^  §  106.  Per  Lord  Eldon,  Chancellor,  in  Evans  v. 
Bicknell,  6  Veeey,  172,  on  page  186|  and  in  Ex  parte  Carr,  3  Vesey  and 
Beames,  108. 

(d)  Alabama^  Indiana^  Kentneky,  Maine,  Maasachiuetts,  Michigan,  Mis- 
Bouri,  Oregon,  Yermoi^t,  and  Virginia.  For  these  statutes,  and  section  six 
of  Lord  Tenterden*s  act,  see  the  schedule  prefixed  to  this  Yolume. 
It  is  foreign  to  the  purpose  of  this  work,  to  enter  into  any  detailed 
examination  of  the  provisions  of  these  statutes^  or  of  the  cases  under 
them,  as  they  have  nothing  in  common  with  that  part  of  the  statute 
of  frauds,  which  forms  the  subject  of  our  examination,  except  that  they 
require  a  memorandum  in  writing.  Still  they  are  sometimes  spoken  of 
as  provisions  of  the  statute  of  firauds;  and  they  are  generally  contained  ia 
the  same  chapter  as  the  sections  of  the  statute  of  which  this  work  treats. 
The  following  cases  have  been  decided,  upon  those  parts  of  the  statutes  is 
question,  which  refer  to  false  and  fraudulent  representations,  vis. :  Li  Eng- 
land,  Lyde  v.  Barnard,  Tyrwhitt  and  Granger,  250;  Haslock  v.  Ferguson,  7 
Adolphus  and  Ellis,  86;  Swann  v.  Phillips,  8  Adolphus  and  Ellis,  457; 
Turnley  v.  McGregor,  6  Scott,  N.  R.  906,  1  Dowling  and  Lowndes,  506, 
and  6  Manning  and  Granger,  46;  Wade  v.  Tatton,  18  Common  Bench,  371, 
2  Jurist,  N.  S.,  491,  and  25  Law  Journal,  0.  P.,  240;  Sheen  v.  Bumpstead, 
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§  106.  But  before  the  passage  of  the  act  in  question,  the 
courts  had  been  required  tp  exercise  no  little  vigilance,  to 
prevent  the  happening  of  the  result,  which  was  predicted 
by  the  opponents  of  the  rule  established  in  Pasley  v. 
Freeman^  to  wit,  that  it  would  lead  to  an  evasion  of  the 
statute  of  frauds,  by  suing  on  verbal  guaranties,  under 
the  pretence  of  bringing  actions  for  deceit.  Such  an 
action,  or  at  least  one  which  was  very  strongly  open  to  the 
suspicion  of  being  such  an  action,  was  brought  in  the 
Common  Pleas,  almost  in  the  infancy  of  the  doctrine,  and 
was  decided  in  1803.  It  is  !report^  under  the  title  of 
Twp^  and  anofher  v.  Lee^  3  Bosanquet  and  Puller,  367. 
The  declaration  counted  upon  a  fraudulent  representation, 
concerning  the  character  and  credit  of  one  Brunei ;  and  it 
appeared  upon  the  trial  that  Brunei,  having  purchased 
goods  from  the  plaintiffs  on  credit,  on  three  previous 
occasions,  to  the  amount  of  282.,  applied  for  more 
goods  to  the  amount  of  28Z.  4^.  9d. ;  and  the  plaintiffs, 
being  unwilling  to  trust  him  farther,  without  an  inquiry 
into  his  character  and  circumstances,  sent  their  servant  to 
make  inquiries  from  the  defendant,  who  thereupon  made 
the  representations  complained  of;  and  upon  the  servant's 
rei>ort^  the  plaintiffs  gave  Brunei  credit  for  the  goods. 
Soon  afterwards,  the  defendant  inquired  from  the  servant 
if  the  plaintiffs  had  trusted  Brunei ;  and  on  being  answered 
that  he  had  been  trusted,  in  consequence  df  what  the 
defendant  had  said,  replied,  ^^I  did  not  think  you  was 
such  a  cake."  It  was  further  shown,  that  the  defendant 
himself  had  refused  to  trust  Brunei,  who  was  an  uncertifi- 

8  Jurnt,  N.  S.,  702,  10  Weekly  Reporter,  740,  2  Hurlstone  and  Coltman, 
193,  10  Jurist,  N.  S.,  242,  32  La vir  Journal,  Exch.,  271,  11  Weekly  Reporter, 
734,  and  8  Law  Times,  N.  S.,  832.  In  the  United  States,  Warren  v.  Barker,  2 
Davall  (Kentucky),  155;  Jasigi  v.  Brown,  17  Howard  (U.  S.),  183 ;  Heam 
V.  Waterhouse,  39  Maine,  96 ;  Cabot  Bank  v,  Morton,  70  Massachusetts  (4 
Gray),  156;  Norton  r.  Huxley,  79  Mass.  (13  Gray),  285;  Kimball  v.  Com- 
•tock,  80  Mass.  (14  Gray),  508;  Wells  v.  Prince,  81  Mass.  (15  Gray),  562; 
Mann  v.Blanchard,  84  Mass.  (2  Allen),  386;  McKinney  v,  Whiting,.90  Mass. 
(8  Allen),  207;  Huntington  v.  Wellington,  12  Michigan,  10;  Grown  v. 
Brown,  30  Vermont^  707. 
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sated  bankmpt,  as  the  defendant  knew.  The  Jnry  found 
a  verdict  for  the  plaintifrs,  and  a  role  idsi  to  set  it  aside 
having  been  obtained  and  argued,  all  the  Judges  delivered 
opinions.  Lord  Alvanley,  C.  J.,  before  whom  the  cause 
had  been  tried,  after  expressing  a  wish  that  the  legislature 
would  provide  that  in  such  cases  the  representations  must 
be  in  writing,  which,  he  said,  it  was  clearly  settled  by  the 
previous  cases,  was  not  necessary ;  remarked,  that  at  the 
trial  he  had  pointed  out  the  circumstances,  from  which  it 
appeared  probable  that  the  inquiry  made  by  the  plaintiffs 
was  intend^  as  a  trap ;  but  the  jury  had  passed  upon  the 
question,  and  it  could  not  be  called  a  verdict  against  evi- 
dence ;  still  he  was  not  satisfied  with  it,  and  thought  that 
the  defendant  ought  to  have  a  new  trial  on  payment  of 
costs.  And  with  himi  all  the  judges  agreed,  Rooke,  J., 
and  Chambre,  J.,  saying,  that  tiiere  was  reason  to  believe 
that  the  plaintiffs  intended  to  practice  a  trick  upon  the 
defendant,  and  that  he  ought  to  be  allowed  to  take  the 
opinion  of  another  jury  upon  terms ;  and  the  rule  was 
accordingly  made  absolute  upon  payment  of  costs. 
Undoubtedly  the  circumstance  which  made  the  most 
impression  upon  the  minds  of  the  judges  was,  that  the 
plaintiffs  had  previdusly  given  Brunei  credit ;  and  in  &ct 
it  is  to  be  inferred  from  the  report,  that  the  former  debt 
was  unpaid,at  the  time  when  the  pur(jhase  in  question  was 
made. 

§  107.  The  next  case  was  Hdmar  v.  Alexander ^  6  Bosan- 
quet  and  Puller,  241,  decided  A.  D.  1806,  also  in  the 
Common  Pleas.  It  presented  the  feature  that  the  fraudu- 
lent representation  was  coupled  with  a  verbal  guaranty 
of  payment  of  the  debt^  which  the  plaintiff  was  permitted 
to  separate  from  the  guaranty  so  as  to  recover  upon  the 
representation  alone.  The  declaration  stated  that  the 
defendant  falsely,  fraudulentiy,  and  deceitfully  repre- 
sented to  the  plaintiff  'Hhat  one  Leo  was  a  good  man,  and 
might  be  trusted  for  any  amount;"  averring  that  he 
knew  it  to  be  Mse,  and  that  on  the  Mth  of  the  represen- 
tation the  plaintiff  had  sold  Leo  goods.    At  the  trial  tlie 
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plaintiff  proved  the  representations  as  laid  in  the  declara- 
tion ;  and  that  the  defendant  added,  ^^  that  if  Leo  did  not 
pay  for  the  goods  he  wonld."  It  was  also  proved  that  the 
defendant  knew  that  Leo  was  in  bad  circnmstances,  and 
that  he  procured  the  credit  for  him,  in  order  that  the  goods 
might  be  consigned  to  a  honse  witii  which  the  defendant 
was  connected ;  and  one  Crompton  was  also  concerned  in 
the  purchase,  as  a  broker.  On  the  part  of  the  defendant  it 
was  objected,  that  the  representations  having  been  accom- 
panied by  a  promise  to  pay,  which  was  void  under  the 
statute  of  frauds,  the  action  could  not  be  sustained  for 
the  deceit ;  because  the  injury  might  have  arisen  from  the 
void  promise,  and  not  from  the  false  representations.  But 
the  plaintiff  had  a  verdict,  and  the  defendant  obtained  a 
rule  nisi  for  a  nonsuit  on  that  ground.  Sir  James  Mans- 
field, C.  J.,  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court,  in  which 
he  said,  that^  although  it  was  true  that  it  was  impossible 
to  determine  how  much  mischief  was  done  by  the  repre- 
sentations, and  how  much  by  the  void  promise,  he  was 
nevertheless  of  the  opinion  that,  upon  the  whole,  the  ver- 
dict ought  to  stand.  '^Lidependent  of  the  promise,"  he 
said,  '^I  think  this  is  clearly  a  case,  upon  which  -an 
action  might  be»maintained,  if  the  case  of  Pasley  v.  Free^ 
man  had  never  been  heard  of.  Here  a  gross  cheat  was 
meditated,  and  I  am  by  no  means  certain  that  the  parties 
might  not  have  been  indicted  for  a  conspiracy."  Then, 
after  dwelling  farther  upon  the  fraudulent  character  of  the 
conduct  of  all  the  parties  to  the  cheat,  he  added :  ^'The 
only  question  then  is,  whether  the  addition  of  this  prom- 
ise, that  if  Leo  did  not  pay,  the  defendant  would,  will 
prevent  ttie  plaintiff  from  having  a  right  to  support  this 
action.  I  think  that  it  will  not.  There  is  no  proof  that 
the  plaintiff  ever  considered  the  defendant  as  his  debtor, 
or  ever  called  on  him  for  the  money,  or  relied  on  his 
promise  in  the  least  degree.  In  the  next  place,  we  must 
suppose  every  man  to  know  the  law ;  and  if  the  plaintiff 
was  acquainted  with  the  law,  he  must  have  known  that 
the  defendant's  promise  was  worth  nothing,  and  could 
have  given  no  credit  to  him  upon  it.    He  cannot  have  con- 
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Bidered  it  in  any  other  light  than  as  a  mode  of  expresaion 
by  which  the  defendant  intended  more  strongly  to  express 
his  opinion  of  Leo's  circnmstances.  There  being,  there- 
fore, no  objection  on  the  ground  of  this  promise  being 
added  to  the  other  circnmstances,  we  are  of  opinion  that 
the  verdict  is  right."     • 

§  108.  It  would  seem  from  the  remarks  of  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice, that  the  test  of  the  right  to  recover  in  such  a  case,  is 
whether  the  plaintiff  relied  upon  the  guaranty,  or  upon 
the  representation  alone.  Much  stress  was  laid  upon  the 
circumstance  that  this  particular  verbal  guaranty  was 
void  as  matter  of  law,  being  conditional  by  its  terms  \{e) 
but,  upon  the  whole,  it  is  fairly  to  be  inferred  from  the 
opinion,  that  in  all  cases  of  this  character  the  guaranty 
may  be  separated  from  the  representation,  and  the  ques- 
tion left  to  the  consideration  of  the  jury,  whether  the 
plaintiff  relied  upon  the  guaranty,  or  upon  the  representa- 
tion, even  in  a  case  where  the  statute  did  not  render  the 
former  void.  But  in  OaUager  v.  Brunei^  6  Cowen,  346, 
and  in  Shaw  v.  StiTie^  8  Bosworth,  157j{f)  the  New  York 
courts  have  held  that  even  if  the  plaintiff  relied  upon  the 
guaranty,  he  is  entitled  to  maintain  the  action,  if  he  relied 
also  upon  the  false  representations. 

§  109.  The  next  case,  which  arose  in  the  King's  Bench, 
was  Smith  v.  Harris^  2  Starkie,  47,  tried  at  nisi  prius 
in  1817,  before  Lord  Mlenborough.  As  this  case  has  ap- 
parently been  misunderstood  by  some  commentators,  we 
transcribe  the  language  of  the  report,  omitting  only  some 
matter  irrelevant  to  this  inquiry.  ^^This  was  an  action  on* 
the  case  against  the  defendant,  for  a  fraudulent  represen- 
tation that  one  HoUingwood  was  a  trustworthy  man  and 
a  man  of  property,  and  that  his  wife  had  an  annuity  of 
602. ;  in  consequence  of  which  the  plaintiff  was  induced 
to  give  HoUingwood  credit ;  whereas  he  was  in  insolvent 
circumstances."    HoUingwood  being  caUed  as  a  witness, 

(e)  See  post,  chapter  tIL 
(/)  Post^  §§  110,  111. 
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there  was  an  objectaon  to  his  competency,  which  the  Chief 
Justice  oyemQed,  and  he  then  testified  ^^that  the  defend- 
ant had  told  the  plaintiff,  that  he  might  lend  him  (Holling- 
wood)  20Z.  or  302.,  and  that  he  would  be  x>erfectl7  safe ; 
and  that  he  (the  defendant)  would  see  the  plaintiff  paid. 
Lard  EUenborough.  These  cases  come  out  almost  always 
according  to  the  trath.  A  promise  having  been  made  to 
guaranty  the  plaintiff,  which  is  within  the  statute,  there 
being  no  note  in  writing,  he  brings  an  action  for  the  mis- 
representation. This  is  nothing  more  than  a  guaranty 
within  the  statute  of  frauds.  Plaintiff  nonsuited."  There 
is  nothing  in  this  case,  as  reported,  to  indicate  that  Lord 
EUenborough  intended  in  the  slightest  degree  to  question 
the  rule  as  laid  down  in  the  previous  cases,  particularly 
Hamar  v.  Alexander.  It  would  be  sufficient  to  distin- 
guish the  two  cases,  that  there  appears  to  have  been  no 
proof  of  a  scienter  in  Smith  v.  Harris ;  but,  apart  from 
that  criticism,  the  language  of  the  defendant,  as  given  by 
the  witness,  indicates  rather  an  expressioti  of  opinion 
respecting  his  circumstances,  or  his  honesty,  than  the 
affirmation  of  an  existing  fitct ;  and  it  is  evident  that  the 
so  called  representation  was  entirely  subordinate  to  the 
guaranty,  instead  of  being  independent  thereof,  so  as  to 
be  capable  of  being  made  the  foundation  of  a  distinct 
remedy. 

§  110.  The  case  of  QaUager  v.  Brunei^  6  Cowen  (New 
York),  846,  decided  A.  B.  1826,  presents  features  in  some 
respects  similar  to  those  of  each  of  the  two  cases  last 
cited,  although  neither  of  them  was  referred  to  in  the 
argument  or  in  the  opinion ;  which  is  the  more  remarkable, 
because  the  second  count  of  the  declaration  appears  to 
have  been  framed,  with  the  hope  of  bringing  the  case 
within  the  opinion  of  Sir  James  Mansfield,  in  Hamar  v. 
Alexamder.  There  the  first  count  of  the  declaration 
averred,  in  substance,  that  C.  and  H.  proposed  to  purchase 
from  the  plaintiffs  a  quantity  of  cotton,  at  a  certain  price, 
part  to  be  paid  for  in  cash,  and  part  by  their  notes, 
indorsed  by  the  defendant  at  four  months ;  that  they  were 
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then  unable  to  pay  for  the  cotton,  and  that  the  plaintiffs 
were  unwilling  to  sell  it  on  their  sole  credit ;  and  that  the 
defendant,  well  knowing  these  facts,  but  contriving,  etc., 
&lsel7  and  deceitfully  represented  to  the  plaintiffs,  that  he 
was  willing  to  indorse  the  proposed  note;  and  thereby 
induced  the  plaintiffs  to  sell  and  deliver  them  the  cotton ; 
whereas,  in  truth,  he  was  not  willing,  and  did  not  mean  or 
intend  to  indorse  the  note,  whereby,  etc.  The  second 
count  was  in  substance  the  same,  except  that  it  averred, 
that  C.  and  H.  were  in  bad  credit,  and  unfit  to  be  trusted ; 
that  the  defendant^  well  knowing  this,  and  fraudulently 
intending  to  enable  C.  and  H.  to  obtain  possession  of  the 
cotton,  and  convert  it  to  their  own  use,  without  paying 
the  plaintiffs  for  it,  Msely,  fraudulently,  and  deceitftilly 
represented  to  the  plaintiffs,  that  if  they  would  sell  the 
cotton  to  C.  and  H.,  the  defendant  would  become  answer- 
able to  the  plaintiffs  for  so  much  of  the  price  as  should 
be  unpaid,  by  indorsing  the  notes  of  C.  and  H.,  etc.  The 
defendant  demurred  to  the  declaration,  and  the  court  gave 
judgment  for  the  defendant  upon  the  demurrer,  Wood- 
Wbrth,  J.,  delivering  a  per  curiam  opinion.  He  said  that 
the  declaration  was  bad  in  substance,  for  not  averring  that 
a  note  was  ever  made  by  C.  and  H.,  and  presented  to  the 
defendant  for  indorsement ;  but,  as  the  decision  upon  that 
point  alone  would  only  postpone  the  question,  he  would 
consider  it  upon  its  merits.  Even  supposing,  he  said, 
that  the  contract  was  in  writing,  the  plaintiffs  cannot  say 
that  they  have  the  election  to  turn  the  action  into  one  for 
deceit ;  unless  the  case  is  such,  as  not  only  to  render  the 
party  liable,  upon  the  contract,  but  also  to  sustain  an 
action  for  deceit.  "For  example,"  the  learned  judge 
said,  "suppose  A  represents  B  to  be  solvent,  knowing  it 
to  be  false,  whereby  B  obtains  credit ;  but  notwithstanding 
this  representation,  the  seller  takes  from  A  his  written 
stipulation  to  guaranty  the  payment.  In  this  case  I  per- 
ceive no  objection  to  a  creditor's  election  of  the  remedy.'' 
But,  he  added,  the  intention  of  the  party  not  to  fulfil 
the  contract,  is  not  one  of  the  fraudulent  acts  which 
render  him  liable  in  an  action  for  deceit ;  in  such  cases  the 
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general  ground  of  liability -rests  upon  the  afBbrmation  of  a 
&ct  as  true,  which,  at  the  time,  he  knows  to  be  false,  and 
hy  means  whereof,  credit  is  obtained,  Here  there  was  no 
necessity  of  relying  upon  the  representation  or  promise 
of  the  defendant.  The  plaintiffs  had  only  to  insist  that 
the  note  shonld  be  drawn  and  indorsed,  pari  passn  with 
the  delivery  of  the  goods ;  hence  if  they  snflfer,  it  is  owing 
to  their  own  negligence  and  misplaced  confidence.  He 
then  cites  several  of  the  previous  cases,  in  all  of  which  the 
gravamen  of  the  action  was  the  false  affirmation  of  an 
existing  fact ;  not  a  promise  to  do  a  fatnre  act,  at  that 
time  not  intended  to  be  performed,  and  which,  notwith- 
standing the  intent,  might  or  might  not  be  performed.  (^) 

§  111.  The  rule  intimated  in  the  opinion  of  Woodworth, 
J.,  in  the  case  last  cited,  was  fully  recognized  and  adopted 
in  87iaw  v.  Stine^  8  Bolworth,  157,  decided  in  the  New 
York  Superior  Court,  A.  D.  1861.  There  the  action  was 
to  recover  the  value  of  goods  sold  by  the  plaintiffs  to 
Cohen  &  Mendel,  of  Cincinnati,  upon  fraudulent  repre- 
sentations of  the  defendants  respecting  their  responsibility; 
and  the  proof  showed  that  after  the  representations  were 
made,  one  of  the  plaintiffs,  who  transacted  the  business 
on  behalf  of  his  firm,  said  that  he  was  not  satisfied  ;  and 
the  defendants  then  offered  and  agreed  to  indorse  Cohen 
&  Mendel' s  note,  on  being  paid  two  and  a-half  per  cent 
therefor.  The  goods  were  then  delivered,  but  the  note 
given  by  Cohen  &  Mendel  therefor  was  not  paid,  nor  was  it 
indorsed  by  the  defendants.  Upon  the  trial,  the  judge 
charged  the  jury  that  if  the  plaintiffs  relied  on  the  indorse- 
ment, and  not  on  the  representations,  they  should  find  for 
the  defendants ;  but  if  the  goods  were  sold  upon  the  faith  of 
the  representations,  they  should  find  for  the  plaintiffs ; 
and  he  refused  to  charge,  as  requested  by  the  plaintiffs' 
counsel,  that  if  the  representations  in  any  degree  contrib- 

(g)  See  Boyd  v.  Stone,  11  Massachueetto,  342,  A.  D.  1814,  where  there 
was  a  similar  ruling  in  a  case  arising  under  the  fourth  clause  of  this 
lection. 
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uted  to  induce  the  plaintiffs  to  sell  the  goods,  the  plaintiffs 
were  entitled  to  recover.  The  defendants  had  a  verdict^ 
and  the  judgment  thereon  was  reversed  upon  an  excep- 
tion taken  to  the  refusal  to  charge ;  the  Court  saying  that 
the  charge  seemed  to  contain  an  intimation  to  the  jury, 
that  the  plaintiffs  could  not  recover,  unless  they  sold  the 
goods  solely  upon  the  faith  of  the  defendants'  representa- 
tions ;  and  to  leave  it  to  the  jury  to  determine,  upon  which 
one  of  the  inducements  the  plaintiffs  parted  with  their 
property.  The  opinion  (per  White,  J.)  states  the  rule  as 
follows :  "A  true  test  in  such  cases  may  be  found  in  the 
inquiry,  whether  the  plaintiff  would  have  sold  the  goods 
if  the  false  representations  had  not  been  made  ?  If  he 
would,  then  the  false  representations  did  not  contribute  to 
the  sale,  for  he  would  have  made  the  sale  without  them. 
But  if  he  would  not  have  sold  them  without  the  repre- 
sentations, then  they  contributed  to  the  sale;  and  the 
party  making  them  is  responsil^e  for  the  damage  which 
the  plaintiff  suffered,  notwithstanding  that  other  equally 
powerful  motives  may  have  influenced  his  mind  at  the 
same  time  in  the  same  direction,  and  without  the  exist 
ence  of  which  he  would  not  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
to  sell.  It  is  plain  that  each  one  of  several  concurring 
considerations  or  motives,  may  be  so  necessary  to  induce 
the  performance  of  an  act,  that,  in  the  absence  of  any  one 
of  them,  the  act  would  not  be  done ;  and  when  they  are  all 
thus  necessary,  and  all  concur,  each  one  of  them  must  be 
deemed  to  have  aided  in  producing  the  act  and  its  cojise- 
quences.  In  the  case  before  us,  the  two  things,  the  represen- 
tetions  made  by  the  defendant  respecting  the  responsibility 
of  Cohen  &  Mendel,  and  the  supposed  security  furnished  Dy 
the  indorsement  of  Stine  &  Mendel  (the  defendants),  may 
have  hoth  been  necessary  to  the  conclusion  to  which  the 
plaintiffs  finally  came,  to  sell  the  goods  to  the  Cincinnati 
firm.  Neither  separately  might  have  been  a  sufficientiy 
powerful  inducement,  while  both  united  would  be. "(A) 

Qi)  See  also  Thorapson  v.  Bond,  1  Campbell,  4,  where  it  was  held  that 
a  fraudulent  representation  that  the  party  to  whom  goods  haye  been 
delivered  was  authorized  to  pledge  a  third  person's  credit  therefor,  will 
not  prevent  a  recovery  in  assumpsit  against  the  party  himself,  if  the  seller  in 
faqt  gave  credit  to  the  person  to  whom  the  delivery  was  made. 
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AETIOLE  m. 

Whan  ft  pnnlsa  hfti  Iweii  maAb  te  do  wm»  totf  teadUig  to  tho  dliohsrgo  of  ft  UftUlity  of  ft 
tUid|«noBtotiio;fQadMe^lmt]iot  dinoilj  "toiuwwlbr"  thonmo. 

§  112.  The  esrprefision  "to  answer  for,"  apparently 
implies  that  the  cases  for  which  the  statute  intended  to 
provide,  are  those  where  the  promisor  enters  into  a  direct 
nndertaJdng,  to  assume  a  liability  resting  upon  a  third 
person,  either  absolutely  or  in  case  of  the  latter's  defetult. 
Consequently  a  promise  is  not  within  the  language  of  the 
statute,  whidi  does  not  in  terms  bind  the  promisor  to  dis- 
charge such  a  liability,  although  it  contemplates  the  per- 
formance of  some  act  tending  to  effect  such  a  discharge, 
and  the  damages  for  ite  breach  would  be  measured  by  the 
amount  of  the  demand.  Whether  such  promises,  although 
not  strictly  within  the  letter,  are  not  so  far  within  the 
meaning  of  the  statute^  as  to  be  included  within  ite  provis- 
ions, is  a  question  of  considerable  difficulty,*  which  has 
been  much  debated ;  but  the  weight  of  authority  appar- 
ently fajTors  the  negative  conclusion. 

§  113.  Thus,  in  a  nisi  prius  case  which  has  been  much 
criticised,  Jarmain  v.  Algar^  2'Carrington  and  Payne, 
249,  and  Ryan  and  Moody,  848,  decided  A.  D.  1826,  the 
declaration  stated  that  one  Flack  was  indebted  to  the 
plaintiff ;  and  for  the  purpose  of  recovering  his  debt  \yy 
action,  the  plaintiff  had  caused  to  be  issued  against  him 
a  latitat,  indorsed  for  bail  for  342. ;  whereupon,  in  consid- 
eration that  the  plaintiff  would  forbear  to  arrest  Flack 
upon  that  writ,  the  defendant  undertook  ^  execute  a  bail 
bond  for  Flack,  upon  process  to  be  issued  to  Sussex  or 
Middlesex  at  the  suit  of  the  plaintiff,  when  tendered  to 
him,  within  one  week  from  the  time  of  making  the  promise. 
The  declaration  then  averred  the  issuing  of  process  to 
Middlesex ;  the  tender  of  a  bail  bond  to  the  defendant ;  and 
his  refusal  to  execute  it  At  the  trial,  the  plaintiff  proved 
a  written  undertaking  of  the  tenor  stated  in  the  declara- 
tion ;  but  it  contained  no  expression  of  the  consideration. 
The  defendant's  counsel  asked  for  a  nonsuit  on  two 
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grounds,  namely,  that  the  writing  was  insufficient  within 
the  statute  of  frauds,  and  that  the  plaintiff  had.  flailed  to 
prove  a  sufficient  tender  of  a  bail  bond  lor  execution  by 
the  defendant.  Abbott,  C.  J.,  said:  '^As  at  present 
advised,  I  think  this  undertaking  is  not  within  the  statute 
of  frauds,  and  is  not  a  promise  to  answer,  etc.,  within  the 
meaning  of  its  provisions."  With  respect  to  the  other 
point  he  thought  that  it  had  better  be  reserved  till  after 
the  verdict ;  and  the  jury  having  found  for  the  plaintiff, 
he  held  that  the  plaintiff  had  fa^iled  to  prove  the  tender, 
and  on  that  ground  directed  that  a  nonsuit  should  be 
entered,  with  leave  to  the  plaintiff's  counsel  to  move  to 
enter  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff;  but  the  report  states  that 
no  motion  was  ever  made,  (a) 

§  114.  The  case  of  BusheU  v.  Beavcm^  4  Moore  and  Scott, 
622,  and  1  Bingham' s  New  Cases,  103,  decided  in  the  English 
Common  Pleas  in  1834,  involves  a  similar  principle ;  and 
it  is  of  much  greater  weight  as  authority  than  the  preced- 
ing ;  as  it  was  elaborately  argued,  and  carefolly  considered 
by  a  full  court.  The  action  was  brought  to  recover  dam- 
ages, for  the  failure  to  procure  the  signature  of  one 
Macqueen  to  a  written  guaranty ;  and  also  upon  a  guar- 
anty of  the  same  general  tenor  signed  by  the  defendant 
himself;  but,  as  the  court  were  with  the  defendant  upon 
the  last  mentioned  cause  of  action,  the  first  only  will  be 
referred  to  here.'  At  the  trial  it  appeared  that  the  plaint- 
iffs were  the  owners  of  the  ship  Warrior ;  and  she,  needing 
some  repairs,  had  gone  into  the  dock  for  the  purpose  of 
having  them  made ;  the  plaintiffs  and  one  Sempill  hav- 
ing previously  entered  into  a  charter-party  for  the  hire  of 


(a)  The  case  of  Mkins  v.  Heart,  Fitzgibbon,  202,  A.  D.  1731,  was  similar 
to  this,  being  an  action  upon  a  promise  that  J.  G.  should  not  go  beyond  the 
kingdom  without  paying  a  debt  due  from  him  to  the  plaintiff,  made  in  con- 
sideration of  forbearance  in  an  action  brought  against  the  said  J.  G.  by  the 
plaintiff.  The  plea  was  that  there  was  no  note  in  writing,  etc.,  to  which  the 
plaintiflf  demurred.  The  report  says:  The  court  "inclined  that  there  was  a 
new  consideration,  and  therefore  it  was  not  for  the  debt  of  J.  G.,  and  so  not 
within  the  statute ;  sed  adjurnatur." 
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the  ship  to  Sempill,  after  the  repairs  should  be  completed. 
In  fact  the  ship  was  not  ready  for  sea  within  the  time  pro- 
vided for  by  the  charter  party ;  and  for  that  and  other 
reasons  a  dispute  arose  between  the  plaintiffs  and  Sempill, 
in  consequence  of  which  the  plaintiffs  refused  to  allow  the 
ship  to  go  to  sea.  After  considerable  negotiation,  the  dis- 
pute was  finally  settled,  Sempill  securing  the  plaintiffs 
satisfEbctorily  for  six  months  hire  of  the  ship;  and  in 
addition  it  was  one  of  the  terms  of  settlement,  that  the 
defendant  should  procure  T.  P.  Macqueen  to  sign  a  cer- 
tain document,  which  was  drawn  up  and  assented  to  by  the 
parties ;  by  the  terms  of  which,  after  reciting  that  the  char- 
ter -psaty  had  been  entered  into ;  that  Sempill  had  secured 
the  jiayment  of  the  freight  for  the  six  months,  and  was 
about  to  leave  England  in  the  ship ;  Macqueen,  in  con- 
sideration thereof  agreed  to  guaranty  ^^  the  due  and  fa^ith- 
M  payment  of  all  freight^  for  the  use  or  hire  of  the  said 
ship,  which  shall  or  may  become  due  and  payable  from 
the  said  H.  0.  Sempill,  for  any  period  beyond  the  said  six 
months."  The  defendant  at  the  foot  of  a  copy  of  the 
written  guaranty,  prepared  for  Macqueen' s  signature, 
wrote  and  signed  this  undertaking :  ^'  I  undertake  to  get 
a  copy  of  the  above  guaranty  duly  signed  by  Thomas 
Potter  Macqueen,  Esq.,  M.P.,  and  within  a  week  delivered 
to  Mr.  Brittan''  (the  attorney  for  the  plaintiffs).  This 
settlement  was  made  on  the  6th  of  October,  1829 ;  and  in 
consequence  of  it,  the  plaintiffs  suffered  the  Warrior  to 
proceed  to  sea,  and  she  sailed  accordingly  on  the  10th  of 
the  same  month.  The  guaranty  was  not  executed  by 
Macqueen,  although  the  defendant  was  repeatedly  applied 
to  for  that  purpose;  aifd  in  this  action  the  plaintiffs 
claimed  damages  to  the  amount  of  upwards  of  1600Z., 
being  the  amount  unpaid  by  Sempill  for  the  hire  of  the 
sMp  after  the  six  months.  A  verdict  was  found  for  the 
plaintiffs,  upon  a  case  subject  t&  the  opinion  of  the  court ; 
and  upon  the  argument  the  defendant' s  counsel  insisted, 
among  other  things,  that  the  memorandum  at  the  foot  of 
the  letter,  did  not  satisfy  the  statute  of  frauds,  as  it  did 
not  contain  any  expression  of  the  consideration ;  and  also 
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tliat  as  the  proposed  guaranty,  to  be  signed  by  Macqneen, 
contained  no  expression  of  the  consideration,  the  defend- 
ant was  at  most  liable  only  for  nominal  damages,  by  reason 
of  his  &ilure  to  procure  Macqneen  to  sign  it^ 

§  116.  But  on  the  point  that  the  defendant's  agreement 
was   not   sufficient  within   the   statute,    Tindal,  C.  J., 
delivering  the  opinion  of  the  court,  after  reciting  the 
facts,   said:    ^' Under   these   circumstances  the  contract 
appears  to  us  not  to  be  a  contract  to  answer  for  the 
debt,  default  or  miscarriage  of  any  other  x>erBon ;  but  a 
new   and   immediate    contract    between   the   defendant 
and  the  plaintiffs.     If  Mr.  Macqueen  had  signed  the 
guaranty,  that  guaranty  would  indeed  have  been  within 
the  statute  of  frauds ;  for  his  is  an  express  guaranty  to  be 
answerable  for  the  freight  due  under  the  chartei*-party,  if 
Sempill  did  not  pay  it.    But  no  person  could  be  answer- 
able upon  the  promise  to  procure  his  signature,  but  the 
defendant.    Sempill  had  never  engaged  to  get  the  guaranty 
of  Macqueen,   nor  had   Macqueen  engaged  to  give  it. 
There  was  therefore  no  defeult  of  any  one  for  which  the 
defendant  made  himself  liable ;  he  did  so  simply  upon 
his  own  immediate  contract.    For  as  to  any  default  of 
Sempill  in  paying  the  freight,  the  action  on  the  undertak- 
ing of  the  defendant,  could  not  be  dependent  on  that  event ; 
for  it  would  have  been  maintainable,  if  the  guaranty  were 
not  signed  at  any  time  after  the  day,  on  which  the  defendant 
engaged  it  should  be  given ;  that  is,  long  before  the  time 
when  the  freight  became  payable."    The  learned  Chief 
Justice  next  considered  the  question  arising  on  the  terms 
of  the  intended  guaranty  of  Macqueen ;  as  to  which  he 
said,  that  there  was  no  consideration  upon  the  &ce  of  it, 
either  directly  expressed,  or  to  be  supplied  by  feir  and 
necessary  inference.    The  inducement  related  entirely  to 
past  events ;  the  entering  «nto  the  charter-party ;  the  pay- 
ment of  the  six  months  freight  by  Sempill;  and  his  intended 
departure  in  the  ship.    All  tliis,  he  said,  is  ^'past  and 
by  gone  consideration."    So  that  if  the  guaranty  had  been 
executed,  an  action  upon  it  would  have  necessarily  fidled, 
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and  the  defendant  is  therefore  liable  to  nominal  damages 
only.  The  verdict  was  therefore  ordered  to  stand  for  the 
plaintiffs,  but  the  damages  were  reduced  to  one  shilling. (ft) 

§  116.  The  decision  in  Towne  v.  Orover^  26  Massachu- 
setts  (9  Pickering),  306,  A.  D.  1830,  presents  a  very  good 
illustration  of  the  same  general  principle.  The  declara- 
tion was  to  the  effect  that  the  defendant  had  entered  into 
a  contract  with  one  Newell,  whereby  Newell  was  to  build 
a  house  for  the  defendant^  for  a  specified  sum,  payable 
when  the  hOuse  should  be  completed ;  that  Newell,  being 
indebted  to  the  plaintiff,  desired  to  procure  from  hiin 
more  lumber  to  finish  the  house;  and 'on  the  plaintiff 
refusing  to  sell  him  any  more,  the  defendant,  in  consider- 
ation that  he  would  do  so,  promised  the  plaintiff  that  ^'  if 
he  would  sell  and  deliver  to  Newell,  the  lumber  necessary 
to  finish  the  house,  he,  the  defendant,  would  not  settle 
with  Newell  for  the  house,  until  he  had  given  the  plaintiff 
sufficient  notice,  after  the  completion  of  the  house,  so  that 
the  plaintiff  might  secure  himself  by  process  of  attach- 
ment upon  the  defendant,  as  trustee  of  Newell,  for  the  whole 
of  the  debt  which  should  be  then  due  from  Newell  to  the 
plaintiff ; "  that  the  plaintiff  thereupon  gave  Newell  credit ; 
but  the  defendant  had  settled  with  Newell  before  the  com- 
pletion of  the  house,  without  giving  the  plaintiff  notice. 
At  the  trial  the  plaintiff  was  permitted  to  prove  the  prom- 
ise by  oral  testimony,  notwithstanding  the  defendant's 
objection ;  and  he  had  a  verdict^  which  the  court  refused 
to  set  aside.  The  opinion  of  the  Court  upon  this  branch 
of  the  case  was  as  follows :  ^ '  We  think  the  promise  is  not 
within  the  statute  of  frauds.    It  is  a  separate,  independ- 


(h)  See  Mallett  v.  Bateman,  35  Law  Journaly  N.  S.,  0.  P.,  40,  abstracted 
hereafter.  The  oases  of  Jarmain  v,  Algar,  and  Bushell  v,  Beavan,  are  severely 
criticised  by  Cowen,  J.,  in  his  opinion  in  Oarville  v.  Crane,  6  Hill,  483; 
and  he  apparently  finds  it  necessary  to  orerrole  them  both,  in  order  to 
sustain  his  decision  in  that  case.  But  there  the  promise  was  to  become 
contingently  liable  for  the  debt  itself,  which  creates  a  very  broad  distinctior. 
See  the  case,  cited  at  length,  in  chapter  yii« 
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tliat  as  the  proposed  guaranty,  to  be  signed  by  Macqueen, 
contained  no  expression  of  the  consideration,  the  defend- 
ant was  at  most  liable  only  for  nominal  damages,  by  reason 
of  his  failure  to  procure  Macqueen  to  sign  it^ 

§  115.  But  on  the  point  that  the  defendant's  agreement 
was   not   sufficient  within   the   statute,    Tindal,  C.   J., 
delivering  the  opinion  of  the  court,  after  reciting  the 
facts,   said:    ^^ Under   these   circumstances  the  contract 
appears  to  us  not  to  be  a  contract  to  answer  for  the 
debt,  default  or  miscarriage  of  any  other  x>erson ;  but  a 
new   and   immediate   contract    between   the   defendant 
and  the  plaintiffs.     If  Mr.  Macqueen  had  signed  the 
guaranty,  that  guaranty  would  indeed  have  been  within 
the  statute  of  frauds ;  for  his  is  an  express  guaranty  to  be 
answerable  for  the  jfreight  due  under  the  charteif-party,  if 
Sempill  did  not  pay  it.    But  no  person  could  be  answer- 
able upon  the  promise  to  procure  his  signature,  but  the 
defendant.    Sempill  had  never  engaged  to  get  the  guaranty 
of  Macqueen,   nor  had   Macqueen  engaged  to  give  it. 
There  was  therefore  no  de&ult  of  any  one  for  which  the 
defendant  made  himself  liable ;  he  did  so  simply  upon 
his  own  immediate  contract.    For  as  to  any  default  of 
Sempill  in  paying  the  freight,  the  action  on  the  undertak- 
ing of  the -defendant,  could  not  be  dependent  on  that  event ; 
for  it  would  have  been  maintainable,  if  the  guaranty  were 
not  signed  at  any  time  after  the  day,  on  which  the  defendant 
engaged  it  should  be  given ;  that  is,  long  before  the  time 
when  the  freight  became  payable."    The  learned  Chief 
Justice  next  considered  the  question  arising  on  the  terms 
of  the  intended  guaranty  of  Macqueen ;  as  to  which  he 
said,  that  there  was  no  consideration  upon  the  &ce  of  it, 
either  directly  expressed,  or  to  be  supplied  by  feir  and 
necessary  inference.    The  inducement  related  entirely  to 
past  events ;  the  entering  into  the  charter-party ;  the  pay- 
ment of  the  six  months  freight  by  Sempill;  and  his  intended 
departure  in  the  ship.    All  this,  he  said,  is  **past  and 
by  gone  consideration."    So  that  if  the  guaranty  had  been 
executed,  an  action  upon  it  would  have  necessarily  fidled, 
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and  the  defendant  is  therefore  liable  to  nominal  damages 
only.  The  verdict  was  therefore  ordered  to  stand  for  the 
plaintLSs,  but  the  damages  were  reduced  to  one  shilling. (ft) 

§  116.  The  decision  in  Towne  v.  Oror^^  26  Massachu- 
setts (9  Pickering),  306,  A,  D.  1830,  presents  a  very  good 
illustration  of  the  same  general  principle.  The  declara- 
tion was  to  the  effect  that  the  defendant  had  entered  into 
a  contract  with  one  Newell,  whereby  Newell  was  to  build 
a  house  for  the  defendant,  for  a  specified  sum,  payable 
when  the  hOuse  should  be  completed ;  that  Newell,  being 
indebted  to  the  plaintiff,  desired  to  procure  from  him 
more  lumber  to  finish  the  house;  and 'on  the  plaintiff 
refusing  to  sell  him  any  more,  the  defendant,  in  consider- 
ation that  he  would  do  so,  promised  the  plaintiff  that  ^'  if 
he  would  sell  and  deliver  to  Newell,  the  lumber  necessary 
to  finish  the  house,  he,  the  defendant,  would  not  settle 
with  Newell  for  the  house,  until  he  had  given  the  plaintiff 
suflicient  notice,  after  the  completion  of  the  house,  so  that 
the  plaintiff  might  secure  himself  by  process  of  attach- 
ment upon  the  defendant,  as  trustee  of  Newell,  for  the  whole 
of  the  debt  which  should  be  then  due  from  Newell  to  the 
plaintiff ; "  that  the  plaintiff  thereupon  gave  Newell  credit ; 
but  the  defendant  had  settled  with  NeweU  before  the  com- 
pletion of  the  house,  without  giving  the  plaintiff  notice. 
At  the  trial  the  plaintiff  was  permitted  to  prove  the  prom- 
ise by  oral  testimony,  notwithstandiag  the  defendant's 
objection ;  and  he  had  a  verdict,  which  the  court  refased 
to  set  aside.  The  opinion  of  the  Court  upon  this  branch 
of  the  case  was  as  foUows :  ^^  We  think  the  promise  is  not 
within  the  statute  of  frauds.    It  is  a  separate,  independ- 


(b)  See  Mallett  v.  Bateman,  35  Law  Journal,  N.  S.,  0.  P.,  40,  abstracted 
hereafter.  The  cases  of  Jarmain  v.  Algar,  and  Bushell  v,  Beavan,  are  severely 
criticised  by  Oowen,  J.,  in  his  opinion  in  Garville  v.  Crane,  6  Hill,  483; 
and  he  apparently  finds  it  necessary  to  orerrule  them  both,  in  order  to 
sostain  his  decision  in  that  case.  But  there  the  promise  was  to  become 
contingently  liable  for  the  debt  itself,  which  creates  a  very  broad  distinctior. 
See  the  case,  <nted  at  length,  in  chapter  vii. 
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that  as  the  proposed  guaranty,  to  be  signed  by  Macqneen, 
contained  no  expression  of  the  consideration,  the  defend- 
ant was  at  most  liable  only  for  nominal  damages,  by  reason 
of  his  failure  to  procure  Macqueen  to  sign  it^ 

§  116.  But  on  the  point  that  the  defendant's  agreement 
was  not  sufficient  within  the  statute,  Tindal,  C.  J., 
delivering  the  opinion  of  the  court,  after  reciting  the 
facts,  said:  ^^ Under  these  circumstances  the  contract 
appears,  to  us  not  to  be  a  contract  to  answer  for  the 
debt,  default  or  miscarriage  of  any  other  x>erson ;  but  a 
new  and  immediate  contract  between  the  defendant 
and  the  plaintiffs.  If  Mr.  Macqueen  had  signed  the 
guaranty,  that  guaranty  would  indeed  have  been  within 
the  statute  of  frauds ;  for  his  is  an  express  guaranty  to  be 
answerable  for  the  freight  due  under  the  charter-party,  if 
Sempill  did  not  pay  it.  But  no  person  could  be  answer- 
able upon  the  promise  to  procure  his  signature,  but  the 
defendant.  Sempill  had  never  engaged  to  get  the  guaranty 
of  Macqueen,  nor  had  Macqueen  engaged  to  give  it. 
There  was  therefore  no  de&ult  of  any  one  for  which  the 
defendant  made  himself  liable ;  he  did  so  simply  upon 
his  own  immediate  contract.  For  as  to  any  default  of 
Sempill  in  paying  the  freight,  the  action  on  the  undertak- 
ing of  the -defendant,  could  not  be  dependent  on  that  event ; 
for  it  would  have  been  maintainable,  if  the  guaranty  were 
not  signed  at  any  time  after  the  day,  on  which  the  defendant 
engaged  it  should  be  given ;  that  is,  long  before  the  time 
when  the  freight  became  payable."  The  learned  Chief 
Justice  next  considered  the  question  arising  on  the  terms 
of  the  intended  guaranty  of  Macqueen ;  as  to  which  he 
said,  that  there  was  no  consideration  upon  the  fstce  of  it, 
either  directly  expressed,  or  to  be  supplied  by  fair  and 
necessary  inference.  The  inducement  related  entirely  to 
past  events ;  the  entering  into  the  charter-party ;  the  pay- 
ment of  the  six  months  freight  by  Sempill;  and  his  intended 
departure  in  the  ship.  All  this,  he  said,  is  ^^paat  and 
by  gone  consideration."  So  that  if  the  guaranty  had  been 
executed,  an  action  upon  it  would  have  necessarily  failed, 
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and  the  defendant  is  therefore  liable  to  nominal  damages 
only.  The  verdict  was  therefore  ordered  to  stand  for  the 
plaintLffs,  but  the  damages  were  reduced  to  one  shilling,  (ft) 

§  116.  The  decision  in  Tbvme  v.  Orover,  26  Massachu- 
setts (9  Pickering),  306,  A.  D.  1830,  presents  a  very  good 
illustration  of  the  same  general  principle.  The  declara- 
tion was  to  the  effect  that  the  defendant  had  entered  into 
a  contract  with  one  Newell,  whereby  Newell  was  to  build 
a  house  for  the  defendant,  for  a  specified  sum,  payable 
when  the  hOuse  should  be  completed ;  that  NeweU,  being 
indebted  to  the  plaintiff,  desired  to  procure  from  him 
more  lumber  to  finish  the  house;  and* on  the  plaintiff 
refusing  to  sell  him  any  more,  the  defendant,  in  consider- 
ation that  he  would  do  so,  promised  the  plaintiff  that  '^  if 
he  would  sell  and  deliver  to  Newell,  the  lumber  necessary 
to  finish  the  house,  he,  the  defendant,  would  not  settie 
with  Newell  for  the  house,  until  he  had  given  the  plaintiff 
sufficient  notice,  after  the  completion  of  the  house,  so  that 
the  plaintiff  might  secure  himself  by  process  of  attach- 
ment upon  the  defendant,  as  trustee  of  NeweU,  for  the  whole 
of  the  debt  which  should  be  then  due  from  Newell  to  the 
plaintiff ; "  that  the  plaintiff  thereupon  gave  Newell  credit ; 
but  the  defendant  had  settied  with  Newell  before  the  com- 
pletion of  the  house,  without  giving  the  plaratiff  notice. 
At  the  trial  the  plaintiff  was  permitted  to  prove  the  prom- 
ise by  oral  testimony,  notwithstanding  the  defendant's 
objection ;  and  he  had  a  verdict,  which  the  court  refased 
to  set  aside.  The  opinion  of  the  Court  upon  this  branch 
of  the  case  was  as  follows :  ^^  We  think  the  promise  is  not 
within  the  statute  of  frauds.    It  is  a  separate,  independ- 


(b)  See  Mallett  v.  Bateman,  35  Law  Journal,  N.  S.,  G.  P.,  40,  abstracted 
hereafter.  The  oases  of  Jarmain  v,  Algar,  and  Bashell  v.  Beavan,  are  severely 
criticised  by  Oowen,  J.,  in  his  opinion  in  Garville  v.  Crane,  6  Hill,  483; 
and  he  apparently  finds  it  necessary  to  orerrule  them  both,  in  order  to 
sustain  his  decision  in  that  case.  But  there  the  promise  was  to  become 
contingently  liable  for  the  debt  itself,  which  creates  a  very  broad  distinctior. 
8ee  the  case,  cited  at  length,  in  chapter  vil. 
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ent  agreement,  having  no  reference  to  the  debt  of  Newell, 
except  as  to  the  measure  of  damages.  The  defendant  was 
not  to  pay  the  debt  of  NeweU;  but  was  to  give  notice  pre- 
viously to  makipg  a  settlement  with  him,  which  would 
enable  the  plaintiff  to  obtain  payment  of  his  demand. 
Whether  Newell  paid  the  debt  or  not,  the  promise  of  the 
defendant  would  remain  to  be  performed." (o) 

« 
§  117.  But  a  decided  expression  of  opinion,  against  the 

doctrine  that  a  promise  can  be  taken  out  of  the  statute, 
because  it  had  only  indirectly  the  effect  to*  render  the 
promisor  answerable  for  the  debt  of  another,  may  be  found 
in  Scott  V.  Thomas^  1  Scammon  (Illinois),  58,  A.  D.  1832. 
There  the  question  arose  upon  demurrer  to  a  plea  of  the 
statute,  interposed  as  an  answer  to  certain  counts  of  the 
declaration,  founded  upon  a  promise  to  foreclose  a  mort- 
gage, which  the  defendant  held  upon  certain  lands  of  the 
plaintiffs'  debtor ;  to  permit  the  plaintiff  to  buy  in  the 
property  at  a  certain  price,  if  it  would  not  sell  for  more ; 
and,  after  satisfying  his  own  debts,  to  pay  the  surplus, 
if  any,  to  the  defendant.  The  Court,  rendering  judgment 
for  the  defendant  upon  the  demurrer,  said :  "In  the  argu- 
ment of  this  case,  a  distinction  was  attempted  to  be  drawn 
between  a  promise  to  pay  the  debt  of  another,  and  a 
promise  to  do  some  collateral  act  by  which  such  payment 
might  be  obtained.  No  such  distinction,  however,  is 
recognized  by  any  of  the  cases  relied  on,  nor  does  any 
such  exist.  If  the  act  promised  to  be  done  is,  in  its  con- 
sequences, to  operate  as  a  discharge  of  the  debt  of  another, 
the  circuity  of  the  process  by  which  that  object  is  pro- 
posed to  be  effected,  does  not  vaiy  the  principle  of  the 
case."(e^ 


(c)  It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  last  sentence,  w)iich  weakens  the 
force  of  what  goes  before,  contains  a  sound  legal  proposition. 

(d)  Sec  also  the  cases  in  chapter  vii,  article  ii,  subdivision  2 ;  and  the  fol- 
lowing cases  upon  another  branch  of  the  statute :  Rice  v.  Peet,  15  Johnson 
(New  York),  503;  Q-oodrich  v,  Nickols,  2  Root  (Connecticut),  498.  It  must 
be  conceded  that  the  question  is  involyed  in  considerable  obscurity. 
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§  118.  It  was  also  held  by  the  English  Court  of 
Comiiion  Pleas,  in  Anstey  v.  Marden,  4  Bosanquet 
and  Pnller  (1  New  Reports),  124,  A.  D.  1804,  that  where 
the  folfilment  of  the  promise  will  result,  not  in  the  dis- 
charge of  the  debt,  but  in  its  assignment  to  the  promisor, 
it  could  not  be  said  to  be  a  promise  to  ** answer  for"  the 
debt  of  another  within  the  meaning  of  the  statute.  The 
defendant,  in  an  action  of  assumpsit,  to  recover  a  debt 
of  1,000^.,  pleaded  specially  to  all  of  the  cause  of  action 
except  525Z.,  in  substance,  that  he,  being  indebted  to 
the  plaintiff  and  others,  was  unable  to  pay  them  in 
foil ;  and  they  (the  creditors)  computed  and  agreed 
among  themselves,  that  the  defendant's  estate  would 
pay  not  more  than  ten  shillings  in  the  pound ;  where- 
upon it  was  proposed  and  agreed  between  such  cred- 
itors and  one  Thomas  Weston,  by  the  defendant' s  pro- 
curement, ^^that  the  said  Thomas  Weston  should  and 
would  pay,  out  of  his  own  proper  moneys,  to  the  plaintiff 
and  the  said  several  other  creditors  of  the  defendant,  a 
sum  of  money  equivalent  to  10*.  in  the  pound  on  the 
amount  of  their.respective  debts,  in  full  satisfaction  and 
discharge  thereof,"  which  they  would  respectively  accept 
in  full  satisfaction  and  discharge  of  the  said  debts  ;  fur- 
ther averring -that  Weston  had,  out  of  his  own  moneys, 
but  for  and  on  account  of  the  defendant,  subsequentiy 
tendered  to  the  plaintiff  635Z.,  being  ten  shillings  on  the 
pound  of  his  demand,  and  that  he  had  always  been  ready, 
etc.  There  was  another  special  plea,  in  substance  the 
same,  except  that  the  agreement  was  stated  to  have  been 
made  between  the  plaintiff,  the  defendant,  and  Weston. 

§  119.  The  defendant  paid  into  court  the  625Z.  At  the 
trial,  it  was  shown  that  an  agreement  was  made  between  the 
plaintiff  and  three  other  creditors,  to  accept  from  Weston 
10*.  in  the  pound,  "in  satisfaction  of  the  debts  due  to 
them  from  the  defendant,  and  to  assign  those  debts  to  the 
said  T.  Weston"  ;  and  that  the  others  had  signed  a  writ- 
ten agreement  to  that  effect,  and  had  been  paid  the  amount 
of  the  comi)osition  by  Weston ;  that  the  plaintiff  at  one  time 
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authorized  one  of  the  others  to  sign  for  him,  but  after  the 
others  had  signed,  he  refased  to  sign  it,  and  withdrew  the 
authority.  It  was  contended,  that  the  promise  of  Weston, 
being  within  the  statute  of  frauds,  formed  no  consideration 
for  the  plaintiff's  promise ;  but,  under  the  ruling  of  the 
Chief  Justice,  the  defendant  had  a  verdict ;  and,  after 
argument  of  a  rule  nisi,  the  court  refased  a  new  trial.  Sir 
James  Mansfield,  in  the  opinion  delivered  by  him,  said, 
that  when  he  made  his  ruling  at  the  trial,  he  did  not  see 
how  one  person  could  undertake  for  the  debt  of  another, 
when  the  debt  for  which  he  was  supposed  to  undertake 
was  discharged  by  the  very  bargain ;  and  he  does  not 
appear  to  have  retracted  that  opinion.  But  he  put  his 
decision  upon  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case ;  saying 
that  the  object  of  the  transaction  was  to  assign  the  debts 
to  Weston;  and,  after  dwelling  upon  the  plaintiff's  "ex- 
tremely bad  "  conduct,  he  concluded  by  saying  that,  upon 
the  whole,  he  thought  this  was  a  purchase  of  the  plaintiff's 
demand,  and  for  that  reason  a  new  trial  ought  not  to  be 
granted.  Booke,  J.^  also  said  that  it  was  a  purchase  of  a 
debt.  Chambre,  J.,  said  that  it  was  a  contract  to  purchase 
the  debts ;  and  that  "  it  was  of  the  substance  of  the  agree- 
ment that  the  debts  should  remain  in  full  force  to  be 
assigned  to  Weston ; "  and  he  had  a  right  to  use  the  names 
of  the  creditors  to  collect  the  full  amount,  so  that  "instead 
of  being  a  contract  to  discharge  Harden  from  his  debts,  it 
was  a  contract  to  keep  them  on  foot;"  but,  as  Weston 
wished  to  sustain  the  verdict^  in  the  exercise  of  the  discre- 
tionary power  confided  to  them,  the  court  ought  not  to  set 
it  aside.  He  added,  that  if  the  agreement  was  as  repre- 
sented by  the  pleas,  he  should  have  thought  that  the  case 
was  within  the  statute. 


CHAPTER  FIFTH. 

GEITERAIi  OBSEBVATIOirS  UPOK  TBE  OASES  DEPKNDIKa  TTPOH 
TH£  WOBDS   *<D£BT,    BEFAtTLT,    OB  MISOABBIAOES." 


AETIOLE  I. 

JEeudng  uid  aflbot  of  thaie  woidi,  as  ued  in  thii  dUuae  of  the  statute. 

§  130.  We  now  enter  upon  the  examination  of  the  cases 
within  the  fourth  class  of  the  second  general  division,  being 
those  "where  there  was  no  original  liability  for  a  'debt, 
de&ult  or  miscarriage,'  to  whicl^  the  undertaking  of  the 
promisor  could  be  collateral. ' '  (a)  They  are  very  numerous 
and  present  many  difficult  questions,  some  of  which  are  yet 
entirely  unsettled,  and  several  chapters  will  be  required 
to  complete  the  discussion.  At  the  outset,  we  propose 
briefly  to  inquire  what  is  the  precise  significance  to  be 
attached  to  the  expression  "  debt,  default  or  miscarriages. 


5J 


§  121.  In  Oastting  v.  Aubert,  2  East,  325,  A.  D.  1802,  a 
case  which  we  shaU  have  occasion  to  cite  at  length  in 
a  subsequent  chapter.  Lord  EUenborough  apparently 
regarded  the  words  "default"  and  "miscarriage"  as 
synonymous,  or  nearly  so.  There  the  question  arose  upon 
the  defendant' s  verbal  promise,  made  in  consideration  of 
the  surrender  to  him  of  certain  policies  of  insurance  issued 
in  favor  of  one  Grayson,  to  provide  for  the  payment  of 
certain  bills  drawn  by  Grayson  upon  the  plaintiff,  and 
accepted  by  the  latter  for  Grayson' s  accommodation,  as 
indemnity  against  which  the  plaintiff  held  the  policies. 
At  the  time  of  the  agreement  one  of  the  acceptances  had 
matured,  and  an  action  had  been  commenced  thereon  against 
the  plaintiff  and  Grayson ;  and  this  action  was  brought  to 

(a)  Ante,  §  70. 
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recover  damages  for  the  failure  to  provide  for  that  accept- 
ance. Lord  Ellenborough,  C.  J.,  said:  "I  am  clearly  of 
opinion  that  this  is  neither  an  undertaking  for  the  debt, 
default  or  miscarriage  of  another  within  the  statnte. 
It  could  not  be  for  the  debt,  but  rather  for  the  credit  of 
another ;  for  when  the  promise  was  made,  no  debt  was 
incurred  from  Grayson  to  the  plaintiif ;  therefore,  if  at  all 
within  the .  statute,  it  must  be  for  the  default  or  miscar- 
riage of  another. ' ' 

§  122.  The  distinction  suggested  by  his  lordship  between 
a  debt  and  a  de&ult  is  undoubtedly  correct,  as  the  former 
word  indicates  a  liability  arising  out  of  a  contract,  express 
or  implied,  to  |)ay  money  to  the  promisee,  whether  the 
time  for  payment  had  then  passed  or  was  yet  to  come ; 
whereas  the  latter  word  is  more  appropriate  to  designate 
a  breach  of  some  duty  to  the  promisee,  other  than  to  pay 
money,  whether  it  arose  from  an  express  contract,  or  from 
some  liability  created  by  law.  Therefore  ' '  default ' '  forms, 
in  one  aspect,  a  connecting  link  between  "debt"  and 
"miscarriages,''  of  which  one  relates  exclusively  to  con- 
tracts and  the  other  peculiarly  to  torts,  "default"  being 
applicable  with  equal  propriety  to  either ;  but^  in  another 
aspect,  it  serves,  to  remove  a  doubt,  which  might  have 
arisen,  whether  the  statute  was  not  confined  to  past  trans- 
actions; inasmuch  as  "debt"  and  "miscarriages"  are 
peculiarly  applicable,  and  might  have  been  construed  to 
refer  exclusively  to  such  ;(&)  whereas  "  default"  can  mean 
nothing  but  the  breach  of  a  duty  or  the  non-payment  of  a 
debt  yet  to  he  discharged.  The  sentence  is  therefore  exceed- 
ingly comprehensive ;  and  the  three  words,  taken  together, 
seem  to  include  every  act  for  which  the  third  person  might 
be  subjected  to  an  action,  either  at  the  time  of  the  promise 
or  subsequently,  (c) 

(h)  In  fact  there  was  an  effort  made  to  exclude  from  this  clause  of  the 
statute  a  promise  to  answer  for  a  "  debt "  thereafter  to  be  contracted,  as  we 
shall  see  in  the  next  chapter. 

(c)  It  will  be  seen  upon  an  examination  of  the  schedule  prefixed  to  this 
volume,  that  in  several  of  the  acts  in  force  in  the  United  States,  the  legisla- 
tures have  substituted  '^  doings  "  or  **  misdoings  "  in  place  of  '*  miscarriai^es.*' 
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§  123.  And  yet  considerable  doubt  was  at  one  time 
expressed,  whether  the  words  of  the  statute  included  a 
promise  to  answer  for  a  tort  committed  by  another.  This 
doubt  appears  to  have  arisen  partly  from  the  decision  in 
Bedd  V.  Nash^  1  Wilson,  305,  although  there  is  nothing 
in  that  case  to  justify  it,(^)  and  partly  from  some  remarks 
of  the  court  in  Buckmyr  v.  Darnall^  (e)  as  contained  in 
the  reports  in  2  Lord  Kaymond,  1085,  and  6  Modern,  248. 
There  it  is  said,  that  one  of  the  diflSiculties  which  the  judges 
found,  upon  consultation,  in  holding  the  statute  to  be  ap- 
plicable to  the  defendant' s  promise,  (which  was  that  a  third 
person  should  redeliver  to  the  plaintiff,  a  horse  hired  to 
liiTTi  by  the  jplaintiff,  at  the  defendant' s  request)  grew  out 
of  the  argument  thatj  if  the  original  bailee  did  not  rede- 
liver the  horse  to  the  plaintiff  on  demand,  he  would  be 
liable  only  in  trover  or  in  detinue,  founded  upon  a  suljii$- 
quent  tort,  and  not  upon  any  promise.  And  the  decisicM'^Stw 
was  finally  placed  upon  the  ground,  that  the  bailee  was 
liable  on  the  bailment,  in  detinue  on  the  original  delivery. 

§  124.  But  whatever  doubts  may  have  arisen  upon  any 
thing  said  in  these  cases,  they  were  set  at  rest  by  the 
decision  in  Kirkham  v.  Matter^  2  Barnewall  and  Alder- 
son,  613,  A.  D.  1819,  where  the  language  of  the  statute, 
was  subjected  to  a  close  criticism.  There  the  question 
was,  whether  an  action  would  lie  on  the  defendant' s  verbal 
promise,  to  the  effect  that  he  would  pay  the  plaintiff  a 
certain  sum  in  consideration  of  his  not  bringing  an  action 
against  the  defendant's  son  for  wrongfully  riding  his 
horse  to  death.  (/)  Upon  an  application  for  a  rule  to  set 
aside  a  nonsuit,  counsel  contended  that  the  statute  did 
not  apply  to  a  promise  t6  be  answerable  for  another's 
tortious  act;  but  Abbott,  C.  J.,  said  that  this  was  a  case, 
clearly  within  the  mischief  intended  to  be  remedied  by  the 
statute,  and  he  thought  the  words  of  the  statute  were 


(<2)  See  the  case  abstracted  in  §  130. 
(e)  Section  143. 

(/)  The  snbstance  of  the  declaration  is  given,  post,  §  133. 
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sufficiently  large  to  comprehend  it.  After  quoting  the 
words,  he  added:  ''Now  the  word  'miscarriage'  has  not 
the  same  meaning  as  the  word  'debt'  or  'de&ult';  it 
seems  to  me  to  comprehend  that  species  of  wrongful 
act,  for  the  consequences  of  which  the  law  would  make 
the  party  civilly  responsible.  The  wrongful  riding  the 
horse  of  another,  without  his  leave  and  license,  and 
thereby  causing  his  death,  is  clearly  an  act  for  which  the 
party  is  responsible  in  damages,  and,  therefore,  in  my 
judgment^  falls  within  the  meaning  of  the  word  '  miscar- 
riage.'" Holroyd,  J.,  said:  "I  think  the  term  'miscar- 
riage '  is  more  properly  applicable  to  a  ground  of  action 
founded  upon  a  tort,  than  to  one  founded  upon  a  con- 
tract ;  for  in  the  latter  case  the  ground  of  action  is  that 
the  party  has  not  performed  what  he  agreed  to  perform ; 
not  that  he  has  misconducted  himself  in  some  matter,  for 
which,  by  law,  he  is  liable.  And  I  think  that  both  the 
words  'miscarriage'  and  'default'  apply  to  a  promise  to 
answer  for  another,  with  respect  to  the  non-performance 
of  a  duty,  though  not  founded  upon  a  contract."  Best, 
J.,  said  that  the  case  was  within  the  spirit  and  princi- 
ple, as  well  as  the  words,  of  the  act ;  that  there  was  nothing 
to  restrain  these  words,  'default'  or  'miscarriage';  and  it 
appeared  to  him  that  each  of  them  was  large  enough  to 
comprehend  this  case.(^) 

§  126.  Very  similar  to  KirTcham  v.  Marter^  is  the  recent 
American  case  of  Corribs  v.  Harshaw^  63  North  Carolina, 
198,  A.  D.  1869.    There  it  appeared  that,  in  1864,  the 

(gr)  See  also  Turner  v-  Hubbell,  2  Day  (Connecticut),  457.  In  Smith  v. 
Fah,  15  B.  Monroe  (Kentucky),  443,  L  D.  1854,  the  court  held  that  a 
promise  that  a  third  person,  in  whose  hands  the  plaintiff  had  placed  a  note 
for  collection,  should  collect  the  same  and  pay  over  the  amount  to  the 
plaintiff,  was  void,  because  not  in  writing;  but  the  provision  of  the  statute 
cited  and  commented  upon  is  the  one  corresponding  with  the  sixth  section 
of  Lord  Tenterden*s  act  (See  ante,  page  44.)  It  is  singular  that  the  court 
should  have  put  the  decision  upon  the  construction  of  that  provision,  for  its 
application  is  quite  doubtful,  while  the  fourth  secUon  of  the  statute  of  frauds 
applies  unmistakably. 
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defendant's  soli,  who  was  under  age,  and  a  soldier  in  the 
confederate  service,  met  the  plaintiff,  and  forcibly  took 
fipom  him  his  horse.  After  the  war  was  ended,  the  son,  in 
consequence  of  this  and  other  acts,  left  his  father' s  house ; 
and  the  defendant,  upon  the  plaintiff  demanding  payment 
for  the  horse,  promised  "that  if  the  former  would  allow 
his  son  to  come  home,"  he  would  refer  the  matter  to  some 
neighbors,  who  should  say  what  ought  to  be  done.  The 
defendant  afterwards  refased  to  refer,  and  thereupon  this 
action  was  brought ;  and  the  plaintiff  had  a  verdict,  the 
judge  holding,  at  the  trial,  that  the  promise  was  not 
within  the  statute,  because  it  was  new,  and  supported  by 
a  sufficient  consideration.  The  verdict  was  set  aside  upon 
appeal,  the  Supreme  Court  holding  that  the  promise- was 
within  the  statute,  it  having  been  simply  superadded  to 
the  son's  liability,  without  any  release  of  the  latter. 


AETIOLE  11. 

n»  itetnto  doef  noi  ^pl ji  vnlaM  the  promlior  ud  tlM  tUid  pmNm  beoama  oononmntlj  liablAi 

fbr  tiw  MUM  dabti  de&ultp  or  BiifoiuxiAg«t 

§  126.  The  general  principle  which  governs  all  the  cases 
depending  upon  the  words  ''debt,  default,  or  miscar- 
riages," is,  that  in  order  to  set  the  statute  in  motion,  there 
must  have  been,  at  the  time  when  the  promise  took  effect^ 
TWO  CONCURRENT  LIABILITIES.  Indeed,  this  principle 
may  be  said  to  lie  at  the  very  foundation  of  every  inquiry, 
whether  a  case  is  or  is  not  within  the  provisions  of  the 
second  clause  of  the  fourth  section ;  and,  in  that  respect, 
the  distinction  between  the  class  now  under  examination, 
and  the  other,  classes,  is  that  the.  latter  are  clearly  within 
the  condition  of  the  principle ;  so  that,  if  the  promise  can 
be  saved  from  the  operation  of  the  statute,  some  rule  must 
be  invoked  for  that  pui^ose,  which  applies  to  a  case  where 
there  were  two  concurrent  liabilities. 

§  127.  It  is  quite  evident  that  the  principle  requires  that 
the  liability,  to  which  that  of  the  |fromisor  is  supposed  to 
be  coUatei^  should  be  one  which  can  be  enforced  by  pro- 
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ceedings  at  law  or  in  equity ;  and  therefore,  unless  it 
appears  that  some  person,  other  than  the  promisor,  has 
incurred  an  actual  liability  with  respect  to  the  subject- 
matter  of  the  promise,  the  agreement  is  not  within  the 
statute,  although  the  third  person  may  be  under  an  imper- 
fect, or  merely  moral  obligation  to  respond.  Thus,  in 
Downey  v.  HinchmaUj  25  Indiana,  453,  decided  A.  D. 
1865,  the  action  was  to  recover  upon  a  mutual  agreement 
between  the  three  plaintiffs,  the  defendant,  and  four  other 
persons,  (eight  in  all,)  whereby  the  parties  agreed  to  con- 
tribute equally  towards  the  expense  of  procuring  eight 
substitutes,  to  take  the  places  of  the  minor  son  of  the 
defendant  and  the  seven  parties  to  the  agreement,  other 
than  the  defendant ;  all  of  whom  had  been  drafted  into  the 
service  of  the  United  States.  The  plaintiffs  were  appointed 
a  committee  to  procure  the  substitutes,  and  this  action  was 
brought  to  recover  one-eighth  of  the  expenses  incurred  by 
them  in  so  doing.  The  grounds  of  the  defence  were,  that 
the  agreement  was  without  consideration,  and  that  it  was 
within  the  statute  of  frauds ;  both  of  which  were  overruled. 
Upon  the  latter  point  the  court  said:  ''To  make  the 
promise  collateral,  the  party  for  whom  the  promise  is 
made  must  be  liable  to  the  party  to  whom  it  is  made." 
*'In  the  case  in  judgment,  Archibald  Downey,  the  minor 
son  of  the  defendant,  was  in  no  way  liable  to  the  plaintiffs. 
If  the  plaintiffs  had  procured  a  substitute  for  him  without 
his  request,  there  would  have  been  no  liability  thereby 
created  from  him  to  them.  The  Substitute  was  procured 
by  the  plaintiffs  upon  the  ^promise  and  agreement  of  the 

defendant,  and  he  alone  is  liable  therefor." 

« 

§  128.  So  in  Smith  v.  Mayo^  83  Massachusetts  (1  Allen), 
160,  A.  D.  1861,  the  defendant  had  drawn  an  order  on  the 
plaintiffs  for  $100  worth  of  lumber,  to  be  delivered  to  one 
Savage,  who  was  building  an  addition  to  the  defendant's 
house,  under  a  contract  to  furnish  all  the  materials  and 
do  the  work  for  a  specified  sum  ;  by  mistake  the  plaintiffs 
delivered  to  Savage  $160  worth,  and  charged  it  to  the 
defendant.    When  they  discovered  their  mistake  they 
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presented  their  bill  to  the  defendant,  and  he,  with  fall 
knowledge  of  the  fiu^ts,  orally  promised  to  pay  it.  It 
appeared,  also,  that  the  plaintiffs  had  stated  that  they 
regarded  Savage  as  their  debtor  |br  the  amount ;  and  they 
had  taken  an  order  from  him  on  the  defendant  for  the 
balance  of  $60,  which  they  presented  to  the  defendant  for 
acceptance ;  but  the  latter  had  paid  Savage  in  full.  It 
was  held  that  the  promise  was  made  upon  sufficient  con- 
sideration ;  and,  also,  that  it  was  not  within  the  statute, 
doubtless  upon  the  principle  now  under  examination, 
although  the  court  assigned  no  specific  reasons  for  its 
decision  upon  this  point. 

§  129.  And  the  two  liabilities  cannot  be  called  concur- 
rent,  even  if  the  third  person  was  liable  for  some  debt 
or  duty,  unless  it  was  the  same  debt  or  duty  which  the 
promisor  undertook  to  discharge.  This  proposition, 
which  is,  in  theory,  very  obvious  and  easy  of  application, 
has  nevertheless  sometimes  led  to  considerable  perplexity. 
There  are  a  few  cases,  where  the  promise  grew  out  of  a 
claim  of  precedent  liability  against  the  third  person,  and 
the  practical  effect  of  its  fulfilment  would  be  to  relieve  the 
latter,  wholly  or  in  part,  from  that  claim ;  and  yet,  it  was 
held,  that  the  promise  was  without  the  statute ;  either 
because  the  third  person's  discharge  was  not  expressly 
stipulated  for ;  or  because  it  did  not  appear,  either  from 
affirmative  proof,  or  from  any  admission  contained  in  or 
implied  by  the  contract  between  the  parties,  that  the  claim 
of  liability  against  him  could  have  been  enforced  by  an 
action.  These  cases  have  led  to  considerable  discussion, 
which  has  not  yet  relieved  some  of  them  from  obscurity ; 
and  we  will  proceed  to  examine  them  in  this  place ;  for  we 
regard  them  as  properly  depending  upon  the  general 
principle  just  stated,  notwithstanding  the  expression  of  a 
contrary  opinion  from  several  sources  entitled  to  great 
respect. 

§  130.  The  most  important  of  those  cases,  and  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  of  the  early  decisions  under  the  statute,  is 
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Ready.  NasTi^  1  Wilson,  305,  decided  in  the  King's  Bench 
in  the  year  1751.  (a)  There  the  plaintiff  sued  as  executor 
of  one  Tuack,  who,  the  report  says,  had  "brought  an 
action  of  assault  and  battery  against  one  Johnson.  The 
cause  being  at  issue,  the  record  entered,  and  just  coming 
on  to  be  tried,  the  defendant  Nash,  being  then  present  in  ^ 
court,  in  consideration  that  Tuack  would  not  proceed  to 
trial,  but  would  withdraw  his  record,  undertook  and 
promised  to  pay  Tuack  50Z.,  and  the  costs  in  that  suit,  to 
be  taxed  till  the  time  of  withdrawing  the  record ;  in  which 
taxation  all  such  sums  of  money  were  to  be  allowed  as 
Tuack  had  paid,  and  was  liable  to  pay,  to  his  attorney  and 
witnesses  who  attended  the  trial.  Tuack,  relying  upon 
this  promise,  did  withdraw  the  record,  and  no  further 
proceeding  was  had  in  that  cause."  Tuack  being  dead, 
his  executor  brought  this  action  upon  the  special  promise 
by  Nash ;  and  the  defendant  pleaded  non  assumpsit,  and 
specially  "that  there  was  never  any  agreement  in  writing 
touching  this  promise,  or  any  memorandum  thereof." 
To  the  special  plea  the  plaintiff  demurred,  and  the  defend- 
ant joined  in  demurrer.  The  cause  was  twice  argued, 
and  as  the  opinion  of  the  court  is  short,  it  shall  be  given 
in  full.  Lee,  C.  J. :  "The  single  question  is,  whether  this 
promise,  which  is  confessed  by  the  demurrer  not  to  have 

(a)  The  precise  state  of  facts  which  was  presented  to  the  court  in  Read  v. 
Nash  was  suggested,  and  the  rule  with  respect  thereto  stated  obiter,  by 
Lord  Chief  Justice  Holt,  in  Stevens  v.  Squire,  Gomberbach,  362,  A.  D.  1696L 
(S.  C,  5  Modern,  205.)  The  case  is  a  direct  authority  only  upon  the  question 
whether,  where  the  promise  admits  that  the  promispr  was  liable  in  another 
Action,  independently  of  the-  promise,  the  fact  that  another  person  was  also 
alleged  to  be  liable  in  the  same  action,  brings  the  promise  within  the  statute; 
but  the  Chief  Justice  having  stated  that  such  a  promise  was  original,  counsel 
for  the  defendant  asked  him  whether  it  would  not  have  been  within  the  stat- 
ute, if  the  defendant  had  not  been  a  party  to  the  original  action.  Holt 
replied:  "Put  that  case  when  it  comes;  but  if  A  saith  do  not  go  on  againsi 
By  eic.,  this  being  to  be  performed  within  a  year,  it  will  bind  him ;  'tis  like  the 
case  of  buying  goods  for  another  man,  which  is  every  day's  practice.  But 
if  A  saith,  do  not  go  on  against  B,  and  I'll  give  you  ten  pounds  in  fuU  saiig' 
faction  of  thrd  acHon,  that  might  be  within  the  statute ;  but  here  he  appears 
to  be  a  f  >!ty  concerned  in  the  former  acUon." 
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been  in  writing,  is  within  the  statute  of  frauds  and  per- 
juries; that  is  to  say,  whether  it  be  a  promise  for  the 
debt,  default  or  miscarriage  of  another  person  ?  And  we 
are  all  of  opinion  that  it  is  not,  but  that  it  is  an  original 
promise,  sufficient  to  found  an  assumpsit  upon  against 
Nash,  and  is  a  lien  upon  Nash,  and  upon  him  only. 
Johnson  was  not  a  debtor ;  the  cause  was  not  tried ;  he 
did  not  appear  to  be  guUty  of  any  default  or  miscarriage : 
there  might  have  been  a  verdict  for  him  if  the  cause  had 
been  tried,  for  any  thing  we  can  tell ;  he  never  was  liable 
to  the  partictiZar  debt^  damages  or  costs.  The  true  diflfer- 
ence  is  between  an  original  promise  and  a  collateral 
promise ;  the  first  is  out  of  the  statute ;  the  latter  is  not, 
when  it  is  to  pay  a  debt  of  another  which  was  already 
contracted.    Judgment  for  the  plaintiflT." 

§  131.  It  is  very  clear  from  this  opinion,  that  the  cause 
was  decided  upon  the  solitary  ground  that,  with  respect 
to  the  particular  moneys  which  the  defendant  under- 
took to  pay,  the  third  person,  who  was  benefited  by  the 
promise,  did  not  incur  at  the  time  it  was  made,  and  had 
not  previously  incurred,  any  liability  whatever ;  and  there-  • 
fore  the  only  purpose  to  which  the,  case  can  be  legitimately 
put,  is  to  determine  how  close  may  be  the  connection 
between  a  claim  of  precedent  liability  and  a  new  promise, 
without  bringing  the  latter  within  the  statute.  The  prom- 
ise was  in  two  parts,  namfely,  to  pay  the  BOl,  and  to  pay 
the  costs.  The  court  must  have  thought  it  a  valid  promise 
as  to  both  parts,  otherwise  the  demurrer  would  have  been 
sustained.  (6)  With  respect  to  the  promise  to  pay  the  501. 
there  is  but  little  difficulty,  as  the  plaintiff  would  have 
been  under  no  obligation  to  credit  that  sum  upon  his 
claim  for  damages,  or  upon  any  verdict  or  judgment  which 
he  might  have  recovered  against  Johnson ;  hence,  as  to 
that  part  of  it,  the  promise  was  entirely  unconnected  with 
Johnson' s  liability.  But  the  engagement  to  pay  the  costs, 
eo  nomine,  was  assuming  a  liability  which  would  have 

{h)  See  Ohater  v.  Beckett,  7  Term  Reports,  201,  A.  D.  1797. 
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rested  upon  JohnsoD,  if  he  had  been  defeated  in  the  action ; 
and  consequently  tlie  payment  of  that  amount  of  money 
would  have  relieved  him  so  much.  It  seems,  therefore, 
incorrect  to  say  that  the  cause  was  decided,  as  has  been  sup- 
posed by  an  eminent  writer,  on  the  ground  that  Johnson's 
liability  would  continue  the  same  after  the  performance 
of  the  promise  as  before.  But  probably  it  was  rightly  held 
that  the  promise  respecting  the  costs  was  not  an  under- 
taking for  the  debt  of  Johnson ;  because,  at  the  time  of  the 
promise,  he  was  liable  for  them  only  in  a  future  contin- 
gency, of  uncertain  occurrence.  The  principle  is  analogous 
to  that  whereby  if  the  third  person  was  not  liable,  when  a 
verbal  promise  was  made,  it  cannot  be  affected  by  a  liabil- 
ity subsequently  accruing,  (c*) 


(c)  See  post,  §  152.  There  was,  however,  on©  feature  in  the  case  which 
appears  to  have  been  entirely  overlooked  by  the  court  and  counsel :  namely, 
that  although  no  part  of  the  promise  might  have  been  an  engagement  to 
answer  for  the  debt  or  default  of  Johnson^  that  part  of  it  relating  to  the 
costs  was  a  promise  to  answer  for  the  debt  of  Tacuik  to  his  attorney.  In 
these  days  such  an  objection  would  not  be  sustained,  because  the  promise 
was  not  made  to  the  creditor  (chapter  xi);  but,  as  will  •be  shown  in  the 
proper  place,  no  such  distinction  was  recognized  till  many  years  after  Read 
V.  Nash  was  decided.  And,  if  that  objection  had  been  taken,  probably  the 
decision  would  have  been  otherwise,  and  much  subsequent  perplexity  would 
have  been  avoided  thereby.  Perhaps  it  would  be  no  exaggeration  to  say, 
that  Read  v.  Nash  was  discussed  in  half  of  the  cases  which  arose  under  the 
second  clause  of  the  fourth  section  of  the  statute  of  frauds,  for  three  quarters 
of  a  centurv  after  the  decision  was  made.  But  we  call  to  mind  but  six, 
where  any  promise  was  taken  out  of  the  statute  upon  its  authority :  namely, 
Bray  v.  Freeman,  2  Moore,  114;  Harris  v.  Huntbach,  1  Burrow,  371; 
Edwards  v.  Kelley.  6  Maule  and  Selwyn,  204;  Bird  v.  G-ammon,  3  Bingham's 
New  Cases,  883,  in  each  of  which  it  controlled  the  opinion  of  one  judge; 
Tomlinson  v.  Gill,  'Ambler,  330,  where,  if  the  decision  was  correct  on  this 
question,  the  reason  assigned  was  probably  erroneous ;  and  Chapin  v.  Merrill, 
4  Wendell,  657,  where  it  was  referred  to  with  Tomlinson  v.  Gill.  All  these 
cases  are  abstracted  elsewhere  in  this  volume,  and  in  each  of  them  the 
application  of  Read  v.  Nash  was  very  remote.  If  we  were  governed 
entirely  by  our  own  views  of  the  practical  importance  of  Read  v,  Nash,  it 
would  not  occupy  as  large  a  portion  of  our  space  as  we  have  felt  bound  to 
assign  to  it;  but,  although  the  fashion,  which  prevailed  so  long  and  so  uni- 
v^^rsally,  of  citing  it,  for  the  purpose  of  distinguishing  it  from  the  particular 
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§  132.  The  Court  of  Common  Pleas  took  an  early  occa- 
sion to  limit  the  effect  of  the  ruling  in  Read  v.  Nash^  by 
its  decision  in  Fish  v.  Hutchinson^  2  Wilson,  94,  A.  D. 
1759.  There,  according  to  the  report,  the  plaintiff  declared 
'*that,  whereas  one  Vickars  was  indebted  to  him  in  a  cer- 
tain sum  of  money,  and  he  had  commenced  an  action  for 
the  same ;  the  defendant,  in  consideration  that  the  plaintiff 
would  stay  his  action  against  Yiokars,  promised  to  pay 
plaintiff  the  money  owing  him  by  Vickars."  Probably 
the  declaration  stated  the  promise  to  have  been  verbal,  for 
otherwise  the  court  must  have  presumed  it  to  have  been 
in  writing.  There  was  a  demutrer  and  joinder  in  demur- 
rer ;  and  the  question  whether  the  statute  applied  was 
alone  argued.     The  plaintiff's  counsel  contended  that. 


case  under  discussion,  is  now  growing  obsolete,  it  fills,  nevertheless,  too 
conspicuous  a  position  in  the  text  books  and  the  reports,  to  justify  us  in 
passing  it  over  without  careful  attention ;  and  besides,  an  explanation  of  the 
case  may  be  necessary  to  avoid  misapprehensions  of  its  effect.  The  authori- 
ties are  quite  at  variance  as  to  the  .principles  which  it  establishes.  In  the 
note  to  Forth  i;.  Stanton,  in  the  sixth  edition  of  Williams's  Saunders,  vol.  1, 
p.  211,  6,  the  opinion  is  expressed  that  Read  v.  Nash  is  overruled  by  Kirk- 
ham  V.  Marter,  2  Barnewall  and  Alderson,  £13,  on  the  ground  that,  in 
Kirkham  v,  Marter,  it  did  not  appflar  that  the  son  was  liable  for  the  death 
of  the  horse,  except  by  the  admission  of  the  defendant,  contained  in  his 
request  to  the  plaintifif  to  forbear  to  sue;  while  in  Read  i;.  Nash,  the  admis- 
sion that  the  third  person  w:as  Uable.  contained  in  the  request  to  the  plaintifif 
not  to  continue  the  suit,  was  equally  strong.  And  in  Chitty  on  Contracts, 
eighth  edition,  p.  478,  the  same  opinion  is  expressed.  But  in  Kirkham  v, 
Marter,  the  declaration  alleged  that  the  third  person  had,  in  fact,  committed 
the  tort ;  and  the  agreement  upon  which  the  action  was  brought  was,  that 
the  plaintiff  should  accept  the  amount  undertaken  for  in  satisfaction  of  his 
claim ;  the  distinction  between  the  two  cases  being  precisely  the  one  sug- 
gested by  Holt,  0.  J.,  in  Stevens  v.  Squire.  And  it  is  very  clear  that,  in 
Kirkham  v.  Marter,  the  court  did  not  suppose  that  they  were  overruling 
Read  i;.  Nash.  The  latter  case  was  followed  in  those  already  mentioned, 
and  it  continues  to  be  cited  as  authority  to  the  present  day.  Professor 
ParsoAs,  in  his  Treatise  on  Contracts,  vol.  3,  fifth  edition,  p.  23,  and  note, 
gays,  that  the  true  rule  established  by  that  case  and  Stevens  v.  Squire  is, 
that,  if  the  liability  of  the  third  person  will  continue,  notwithstanding  the 
performance  of  the  promise,  the  agreement  is  not  within  the  statute,  a  con* 
elusion  which  is  commented  upon  in  the  text.    Mr.  Roberts,  in  his  Treatise 

26 
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under  the  decision  of  Read  v.  Nash^  the  promise  was  not 
within  the  statute.  ^ '  But  per  totam  curiam :  This  case  at 
bar  is  very  clearly  within  the  statute,  for  here  is  a  debt  of 
another  person  still  subsisting,  and  a  promise  to  pay  it : 
and  it  is  not  like  the  case  of  Read  v.  Nash^  for  that  was," 
etc.,  (giving  a  statement  pf  the  facts).  "  So  in  that  case 
there  was  no  debt  of  another,  it  being  an  action  of  bat- 
tery ;  and  it  could  not  be  known,  before  trial,  whether  the 
plaintiff  would  recover  any  damages  or  not ;  but,  in  the 
present  case,  here  is  a  debt  of  another  still  subsisting  and 
a  promise  to  pay  it.    Judgment  for  the  defendant." 

§  133.  And  in  KirTcham  v.  Mattery  2  Bamewall  and 
Alderson,  613,  A.  D.  1819,  which  .was  cited  a  few  pages 


on  the  Statute  of  Frauds,  p.  233,  classes  it  with  Tomlinson  i;.  Gill,  Ambler, 
330,  and  some  other  cases,  as  establishing  the  rule,  that,  if  the  consideration 
of  the  promise  takes  its  root  in  a  transrction  distinct  from  the  original  lia- 
bility, the  case  is  not  within  the  statute,  a  doctrine  which,  in  the  broad 
terms  stated  by  him,  was  longr  ngo  exploded.  (See  post,  chapters  xvi  and  xvii.) 
In  Browne  on  the  Statute  of  Frauds,  §  157,  it  is  said,  that  the  case  proves  that 
the  statute  does  not  apply  where  it  does  not  appear  In  point  of  fact  that 
any  debt  or  liability  has  been  incurred ;  which  is  substantially  the  same  view 
taken  of  it  in  the  text  Mr.  Fell,  in  his  Treatise  on  Guaranty  and  8lirety- 
ship,  p.  10,  also  cites  the  case  as  showing  that  the  debt  of  the  third  person 
must  be  subsisting,  and  not  a  mere  demand  for  which  the  party  may  or  may 
not  be  liable.  Among  the  numerous  reported  comments  of  judges  and 
counsel  upon  the  case,  we  find  distinguished  counsel  saying,  in  the  course 
of  the  argument  of  Turner  v,  Hubbell,  2  Day  (Connecticut),  467,  "In 
England,  a  withdrawment  of  the  record  is  a  bar  to  another  action.  It  might 
hence  seem  as  if  the  50^.  was  paid  as  damages.*'  If  such  was,  in  truth,  the 
effect  of  withdrawing  the  record,  the  promise  would  be  now  sustained  on 
the  ground  that  the  defendant  An  the  original  action  was  discharged  in 
consideration  of  its  being  made  (chapter  ix) ;  a  principle  which  was  not 
generally  recognized  even  as  late  as  1807,  when  that  case  was  argued. 
But  we  have  searched  the  English  books  of  practice  in  vain  for  any  such 
rule.  Under  the  old  common  law  practice  in  New  York,  a  withdrawal  of 
the  nisi  prius  record  had  no  other  effect  than  to  put  the  cause  over  the  term. 
Such,  we  doubt  not,  was  also  the  rule  in  England.  Still,  it  is  to  be  noted 
that  Sir  Fletcher  Norton,  commenting  upon  the  case,  in  the  course  of  his 
argument  in  Williams  v.  Leper,  3  Burrow,  1886,  speaks  of  it  as  if  Johnson 
had  been  discharged. 
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back,  the  ruling  of  the  last  case  was  applied  to  a  promise, 
founded  upon  forbearance  to  prosecute  an  action,  to 
recover  damages  for  a  tort.  There  the  declaration  stated 
that  the  son  of  the  defendant  had,  without  the  plaintiff's 
leave,  wrongfully  ridden  the  plaintiff's  horse,  in  conse- 
quence whereof  the  horse  died ;  that  the  plaintiff  ItSid 
threatened  to  commence  an  action  against  the  son  therefor, 
and,  in  consideration  that  he  would  not  do  so,  ^^and  that 
the  plaintiff  would  be  content  to  take,  for  and  on  account  of 
the  said  horse,"  certain  sums,  to  be  ascertained  as  therein 
particularly  mentioned,  the  defendant  agreed  to  pay  those 
sums ;  and  they  having  been  so  ascertained,  this  action 
was  brought  upon  that  promise  to  recover  the  amount 
thereof.  At  the  trial,  the  plaintiff  proved  a  verbal  promise 
as  laid  in  his  declaration,  and  was  nonsuited.  Upon  a 
motion  for  a  rule  for  a  new  trial,  it  was  argued  that 
the  statute  did  not  apply  to  cases  of  tort ;  and  that  as  the 
son  owed  no  debt  to  the  plaintiff,  a  verbal  promise  was 
good,  under  the  decision  in  JRead  v.  JNash ;  but  after  over- 
ruling the jBrst  proposition,  Abbott,  C.  J.,  said:  "The  case 
of  JRead  v.  If^ash  is  very  distinguishable  from  this ;  the 
promise  there  was  to  pay  a  sum  of  money  as  an  induce- 
ment to  withdraw  a  record,  in  an  action  of  assault  brought 
against  a  third  person.  It  did  not  appear  that  the 
defendant  in  that  action,  had  ever  committed  the  assault, 
or  that  he  had  ever  been  liable  in  damages ;  and  the 
case  was  expressly  decided  on  the  ground  that  it  was  an 
original  and  not  a  collateral  promise.  Here  the  son  had 
rendered  himself  liable  by  his  wrongful  act,  and  the 
promise  was  expressly  made  in  consideration  6f  the 
plaintiff's  forbearing  to  sue  the  son.  I  think  therefore 
the  nonsuit  is  right." 

§  134.  The  two  latter  cases  confine  the  ruling  in  JHedd  v. 
Nash  within  narrow  and  tolerably  well  defined  limits. 
They  hold,  that  whenever  the  promisor  undertakes  to 
respcfnd  for  any  debt  or  damages,  for  which  it  is  conceded 
that  the  third  person  is  also  liable,  the  promise  is  within 
the  statute ;  though  it  may  be  for  the  payment  of  a  definite 


CHAPTER  FOURTH. 

OA8X8  DXPXNDINO  UPON    THE  W0BD8   ^^AlSft  BPXOIAL 

PBOMISE  TO  AK8WSB." 


§  94.  The  cases  included  within  fhe  first  three  chMses  of 
the  second  general  division,  being  those  where  it  has  been 
held  that  the  statute  does  not  prevent  a  recovery  upon 
oral  evidence,  because  the  circumstances  do  not  satisfy 
some  one  of  the  first  five  words  of  the  phrase  under  exam- 
ination, are  comparatively  few  in  number ;  so  that  they 
may  all  be  conveniently  considered  together  in  one  chap- 
ter, and  governed  by  one  rule,  namely : 

RULB  SBCOND. 

Th»  itetnta  doM  not  vpfSj  to  Implied  proinlMii  or  to  BaUUtiM  fu  doodtfU  lopioiifttattoM, 
wlMriVjrthatUrdponoftgaiJMdofoditi  ortopnmliat  to  doMMMt  tethoMouitjof  • 
onditor  of  ft  tliizd  ponoBy  othw  tiuui  Um  Abiolvto  or  ooitiaftit  tMuiptloaof  tho  dAtlij 
tho  pwBiiiort 

ABTIOLE  L 

WkonthoproBiiowMBot  "ipod«L" 

§  96.  The  term  ^^  special  promise,"  has  a  well  recognized 
meaning  in  the  law :  it  is  synonymous  with  express  prom- 
ise, and  denotes  a  promise  which  has  been,  in  £Btct  and  in  ex- 
press terms,  made  by  the  promisor,  as  contradistinguished 
from  an  implied  promise.  Implied  promises  arise,  with- 
out the  actual  assent  of  the  promisor,  by  operation  of  law, 
being  ^^such  as  reason  and  justice  dictate,  and  which, 
therefore,  the  law  presumes  tlmt  every  man  has  contracted 
to  x)erform,  and  upon  this  presumption  makes  him  answer- 
able to  such  persons  as  suffer  by  his  non-performance."  (a) 
The  object  of  inserting  the  qualifying  adjective  in  the 
statute,  seems  to  have  been  to  leave  implied  promises 

(a)  3  Blac1aitoDe*8  Commentariesi  158. 
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unaffected  by  its  proviBionB.(J)  '  However,  one  learned 
judge  has  adopted  the  scholastic,  rather  than  the  legal 
definition  of  the  expression,  for  he  says:  ^'The  word 
^spedal^'  according  to  Walker,  means  ^denoting  a  sort, 
or  species,  particular,  pectiliar,  appropriate,  designed  for  a 
particular  purpose.'  The  statute  was  designed  to  avoid  only 
such  promises  as  are  esi>ecially  and  particularly  to  answer 
for  the  debts  of  others,  not  those  which,  while  incidentally 
assuming  the  responsibility  for  such  debts,  are  wholly  or 
prindpaUy  for  the  purpose  of  perfonning  some  distinct 
obligation  of  the  promisor,  "(o)  But,  although  the  con- 
clusion to  which  the  learned  Judge  was  led  by  his  definition 
is  unobjectionable,  the  profession  are  generally  agreed 
that  the  expression  ^^  special  promise  "  is  used  in  the  stat- 
ute merely  in  contradistinction  to  an  implied  promise ;  and 
upon  that  undetotanding  some  distinctiosis  have  been 
made,  which  in  their  day  were,  and  in  some  cases  may  yet 
be  important,  though,  in  most  of  the  particular  instances 
presentiy  cited,  the  action  would  be  now  sustained  upon 
other  principles. 

§  96.  The  point  was  thus  adjudged  in  one  of  the  earliest 
reported  American  cases.  Smith  v.  Bradley y  1  Boot  (Con- 
necticut), 160,  decided  by  the  Superior  Court  in  the  year 
1790,  as  follows :  ^^  Action  of  the  case  declaring — That  on 
the  29th  of  April,  1781,  the  defendant  received  of  the 
plaintiff  a  pay-table  order  for  200Z.  in  state  bills,  which  he 
received  of  Col.  Champion,  and  was  accountable  to  him 
for ;  that  the  defendant,  in  consideration  thereof,  proln* 
ised  to  account  to  Col.  Champion  for  it ;  that  he  hath 


(Ji)  Furbish  v,  GkKxlnow,  98  HasBachnaetts,  296.  In  Elder  v,  Warfield,  7 
HvrU  And  Johnson,  391,  Buchanan,  G.  J.,  said,  that  where  the  question 
arose  in  the  oase  of  goods,  etc.,  furnished  to  the  third  per^n,  the  promise  is 
within  the  statute,  if  the  action  cannot  bs  sustained  upon  the  common  counts, 
but  the  plaintiff  must  declare  specially  upon  the  promise;  and  this  appeara 
tohaTe  been  theriew  of  SeiJQant  Williams,  according  to  the  original  note 
to  the  case  of  Forth  v.*Stanton,  1  Saunders,  210. 

(e)  Per  Strong,  J.,  in  Durham  v.  Manrow,  2  New  York  (2  Oomstock), 
538. 
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never  accounted  to  said  Champion  fqr  it ;  bnt  the  plaintiff 
hath  been  compelled  to  pay  oaid  Champion  for  said  order ; 
damage  ISSL  Issue  to  the  jury  on  the  plea  of  non- 
assumpsit,  and  verdict  for  plaintiff.  Defendant  fioves  in 
arrest  the  insufficiency  of  the .  declaration,  being  upon  a 
parol  promise  made  in  A.  D.  1781,  more  than  three  years 
before  the  date  of  the  plaintiff' s  writ  And,  by  the  statute 
against  frauds  and  peijuries  said  action  is  not  maintain- 
able. Judgment — That  the  motion  in  arrest  is  insufficient 
By  the  Court. — It  is  no  cause  of  arrest  that  the  jury  have 
found  their  verdict  upon  insufficient  evidence,  for  they  are 
judges  of  the  weight  of  eyidence.  The  consideration  of 
the  promise  is  laid  to  have  been  in  April,  A.  D.  1781 ;  but 
the  promise  did  not  arise  until  the'  plaintiff  was  compelled 
to  pay  Col.  Champion  said  order,  and  it  was  a  promise  or 
obligation  wl^^ch  the  law  raised  f!i;om  the.  natural  equity 
of  the  transaction,  and  not  within  said  statute." 

§  97.  So  in  Goodwin  v.  GUbertj  9 ,  Massachusetts,  610, 
A.  B.  1818,  the  plaintiffs  had  assigned  and  conveyed  to 
the  defendants,  by  deed-poll,  certain  indentures  and  inter- 
ests in  real  estate,  by  the  terms  of  whic)i  the  plaintiffs 
were  to  pay  certain  sums  of  money  to  a  third  person,  the 
deed  specifying  that  it  was  subject  to  all  the  conditions, 
etc.,  mentioned  in  the  conveyances  to  the  plaintiffs ;  and 
the  defendants  had  taken  possession  of  the  premises.  An 
action  of  assumpsit  was  brought  to  charge  the  defendants 
with  the  i>ayment  of  the  moneys ;  and,  on  a  verdict  taken 
for  the  defendants,  subject  to  the  opinion  of  the  court,  it 
was  insisted  in  their  behalf,  that  the  promise  was  within 
the  statute  of  frauds.  But  the  Court,  after  saying  that 
when  the  grantee  enters  under  a  deed-poll,  certain  duties 
being  reserved  to  be  performed,  although  no  action  lies 
upon  the  deed,  the  grantor  may  maintain  assumpsit  for  the 
non-performance  of  the  duties  reserved,  added:  "It  was 
objected  that  this  was  an  agreement  concerning  an  interest 
in  lands ;  and  that  no  memorandum  being  signed  by  the 
party,  the  case  was  within  the  statute  of  frauds.  But 
where  the  law  raises  the  promise,  it  is  not  within  the  stat- 
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ate.  The  same  answer  may  be  made  to  the  objection  that 
it  was  a  promise  to  pay  the  debt  of  another,  and  not  in 
writing."  So  the  ve^ct  was  set  aside,  and  a  verdict 
entered  for  the  plaintiffs. 

§  98.  A  similar  decision  was  made  in  Pike  y.  Brovm^  61 
Massachusetts  (7  Gushing),  133,  A.  B.  1861.  There  it  was 
held  that  where  a  deed  describes  the  land  conveyed,  as 
beiDg  subject  to  a  mortgage  previously  executed  by  the 
grantor,  #uid  expresses  that  the  amount  due  ux)on  the 
mortgage  is  part  of  the  consideration,  and  that  the  deed  is 
on  condition  that  the  grantee  shall  assume  and  pay  the 
debt  secured  by  the  mortgage ;  an  action  of  assumpsit  can 
be  maintained  by  the  grantor  who  has  been  compelled  to 
pay  the  mortgage  debt ;  the  objection  that  the  promise  of 
tiie  grantee  was  within  this  clause  of  the  statute,  not 
being  tenable  because  it  was  made  to  the  debtor  himself. 
"Besides,''  the  Court  added,  ^^  promises  impUed  bylaw 
are  not  within  the  statute." 

§  99.  And  it  would  seem,  although  the  question:  arose 
under  a  kindred  statute,(tQ  that  the  decision  in  The  Cahot 
Banky..Mort(my  70  Massachusetts  (4  Gray),  166,  A.  D. 
1866,  turned  in  part  upon  the  same  point,  the  court  hold- 
ing there  that  the  warranty  of  genuineness  of  the  signature 
of  the  indorser  of  a  promissory  note,  which  arose  in  favor 
of  the  bank,  against  a  person  who  offered  the  note  for  dis- 
count was  an  implied  promise,  and  therefore  not  within  a 
statutory  provision,  requiring  certain  representations  and 
assurances  respecting  third  persons,  to  be  in  writing. 

§  100.  So  in  Allen  v.  Pry  or  y  3  A.  K.  Marshall  (Kentucky), 
306,  A.  B.  1821,  it  appeared  that  the  plaiDtilffs  had  sold 
goods  to  the  firm  of  Gill  and  Bainbridge,  and  by  the  terms 
of  sale  the  purchase-price  was  to  be  secured  by  an  indorsed 
note,  which  they  were  to  famish ;  and  that  they  had  made 
a  note,  payable  to  the  defendant^  which  he  ^^ assigned"  to 

(dQ  The  Haaaadiasetts  statnte  referred  to,  post,  \  105,  note. 
S2 
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the  plaintiff  in  payment  of  the  purchase-price ;  and  the 
question  was  whether  this  ^'assignment"  created  a  liabil- 
ity. The  majority  of  the  courts  affirming  a  judgment  for 
the  plaintiff,  held  that  the  law  would  imply  fix)m  the 
assignment  a  promise  that  the  assignor  would  pay  the 
amount  of  the  note,  if  it  could  not  be  collected  fix)m 
the  makers;  and  that  inasmuch  as  this  liability  of 
the  defendant  ''does  not  arise  from  any  express  prom- 
ise of  his,  but  it  results  from  a  promise  which  the  law 
implies,  from  the  &ct  of  his  having  assigned  the^ote  on  a 
sufficient  consideration,  the  statute  of  frauds  never  has, 
and  we  suppose  never  ought  to  be  construed  to  apply  to 
such  a  promise."  (^) 

§  101.  And  in  J^ockingy.  Sage^  1  Connecticut,  619,  A.  D. 
1816,  the  defendants  were  owners  of  a  vessel,  of  which  the 
plaintiff  was  the  master;  and  while  in  a  foreign  port, 
the  plaintiff  contracted  with  K.  ft  Co.  to  go  to  another 
place,  and  there  purchase  and  transport  certain  cattle  for 
them,  upon  which  contract  he  received  an  advance  from 
them ; '  and  on  the  return  voyage  he  was  compelled  to  put 
into  another  port,  where  he  sold  the  cattle  to  pay  freight 
and  charges,  and  returned  to  his  home  port.  When  he 
had  arrived  there,  the  plaintiff  claimed  the  right  to  retain 
the  proceeds  of  the  cattle,  until  he  could  settle  with  K.  ft 
Co. ;  but  the  defendants  insisting  that  they  were  entitled 
to  the  money,  he  paid  it  to  them  on  their  verbal  promise 
to  indemnify  him  against  any  liability  to  K.  ft  Co., 
including  costs  and  exx)enses;  and  they  having  sued 
the  plaintiff  at  the  foreign  port,  he  was  put  to  large 
expenses  in  defending  the  suit,  in  which  he  was  finally 


(e)  In  some  of  the  United  States,  the  mere  assignment  of  an  eyidenoe  of 
debt  is  construed  as  implying  a  guaranty  of  payment  or  collection,  under 
conditions  more  or  less  restricted.  Other  instances  of  this  rule  will  appear 
hereafter.  In  the  particular  case,  it  would  appear,  from  the  statement  of  facta^ 
that  the  defendant  actually  indorsed  his  name  upon  the  note,  but,  as  it  was 
not  negotiable,  the  court  treated  the  transaction  as  a  mere  assignment 
Throughout  the  whole  case,  the  words  "assignment"  and  'indorsement "  are 
used  as  conyertible  terms. 
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Biiccessfal ;  and  now  brought  this  action  for  reimburse- 
ment, and  recovered  in  the  court  below.  The  judgment 
was  aflfoned  npoh  a  writ  of  error,  the  prevailing  opinion 
holding,  with  respect  to  the  question  arising  under  the 
statute  of  frauds,  that  the  law  would  imply  an  agreement 
on  the  part  of  the  principal,  to  reimburse  the  agent,  in  such 
a  case  as  this,  and  that  ^^such  implied  agreement  is  not 

within  the  statute  of  frauds  and  perjuries."  (/) 

« 

ABTIOLE  n. 

Wkert  ft  IkUliiyftv  »  tUid  penoi'i  d«M  or  Mkah  ulfM  oot  of  »  dMtltftil  xtpmntatiML 

•ad  mot  out  of  »  "pnmiM." 

§  102.  The  statute,  being  confined  in  terms  to  promises^ 
has  no  application  to  an  action  sounding  in  tort,  and 
founded  upon  a  deceit  practised  upon  the  plaintiff,  by  a 
Mse  and  fraudulent  representation,  made  by  the  defendant, 
concerning  the  character  or  ]>ecuniary  circumstances  of 
another,  whereby  the  plaintiff  was  induced  to  give  him 
credit.  As  the  result  of  a  recovery,  in  such  an  action,  will 
always  practically  charge  the  defendant  with  the  debt  of 
another,  or  with  damages  for  his  defisiult  or  miscarriage,  a 
• 

(/)  Another  instance  of  an  implied  promise,  which  is  not  within  the 
statute,  is  that  of  an  assignee  for  the  benefit  of  creditors.  Drakeley  v. 
Deforest,  3  Connecticut,  272;  Hitchcock  v.  Lukens,  8  Porter  (Ala.), 
333;  Haghes  v.  Stringfellow,  16  Alabama,  324.  Perhaps,  also,  some 
of  the  questions,  to  be  considered  in  the  next  volume  respecting  the 
eflfisct  of  performance  of  a  special  promise  which  is  within  the  statute, 
may  in. part  depend  upon  the  same  principle.  Thus  in  Qray  v.  Hill, 
Ryan  and  Moody,  420,  A.  D.  1826,  the  plaintiff  declared  specially  upon  an 
agreement  to  assign  to  him  a  lease  of  certain  premises,  in  consideration  of 
his  putting  them  in  repair,  averring  that  he  did  repair  them,  eta,  and  there 
were  also  counts  for  work  and  labor  and  money  expended.  At  the  trial,  it 
sppeared  that  the  promise  was  verbal,  and  it  was  objected  that  the  plaintiff 
eould  not  recover  undfer  the  statute  of  frauds;  but  Best^  0.  J.,  said,  that 
although  the  fourth  section  of  the  statute  was  decisive  against  the 
plaintiff  upon  the  special  count,  he  might  recover  upon  the  others;  that  the 
law  would  '*  imply  a  promise,  not  touched  by /the  statute,  nor  within 
the  danger  of  perjury  guarded  against  by  it^'*  In  Eelsey  v.  Hibbs,  13  Ohio, 
N.  S.  340,  dted  in  a  subsequent  chapter,  the  court  appear  to  have  overlooked 
the  statutory  requirement  that  the  promise  must  be  special 
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grave  question  arose,  coeval  with  what  is  generally 
regarded  as  the  establishment  of  the  principle,  that  ah 
action  could  be  maintained  for  a  Mse  recommendation, 
whether  the  statute  of  frauds  did  not  require,  if  not  in 
terms,  at  least  by  necessary  implication,  that  the  reconi- 
mendation  should  be  proved  by  some  writing.  The  first 
adjudged  case  in  which  this  si)ecies  of  action  was  sus- 
tained is  Pasley  v.  FreemaUj  3  Term  Reports,  51,  decided 
in  1789,  where  each  of  the  judges  delivered  opinions'  seri- 
atim and  at  great  length.  There  is  no  allusion  in  the 
prevailing  opinions  to  the  statute  of  frauds ;  but  Grose,  J., 
founded  one  of  his  arguments  against  sustaining  the  action, 
upon  this  provision  of  the  statute. 

§  103.  But  m  Eyre  v.  I>unsf(yrdy  1  East,  818,  A.  D. 
1801,  the  point  that  the  statute  did  not  apply  was  dis- 
tinctly determined.  This  was  an  action  for  fisilsely  and 
fraudulently  representing  one  Thompson,  to  be  a  per- 
son whom  the  plaintiffs  might  safely  trust,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  they  sold  him  goods  upon  credit; 
and  the  plaintiffs  having  had  a  verdict,  a  rule  nisi 
was  obtained  for  a  new  trial,  and  was  supported  in  part 
on  the  ground,  that  the  action  was  calculated  to  trench* 
upon  the  statute  of  frauds.  But  the  rule  was  discharged ; 
and  Lord  Kenyon,  in  his  opinion,  held  that  the  statute 
has  no  relation  to  such  cases.  ^^It  raises,''  he  said,  '^cer- 
tain l^al  presumptions  of  fraud,  from  the  want  of  certain 
formalities  in  contracts  and  other  transactions,  agaijist 
which  it  guards  by  avoiding  them ;  but  that  has  no  appli- 
cation to  actions  founded  on  actual  fraud  and  deceit,  in 
order  to  recover  damages  by  the  party  grieved." 

§  104.  The  question  came  again  before  Lord  Kenyon  and 
the  other  justices  of  the  Ejng'  s  Bench  at  a  subsequent  term 
in  the  same  year,  (1801,)  in  the  case  of  Hay  craft  v.  Or  easy ^ 
2  East,  92.  There  the  defendant  was  clearly  the  dupe  of 
a  female  adventurer  named  Robertson,  who  had  induced 
him  not  only  to  lend  her  his  acceptances  to  the  amount  of 
290002.9  but  to  recommend  her  to  the  plaintiff  as  worthy 
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of  credit ;  and  the  only  ground  upon  which  the  action 
could  be  maintained,  with  any  plausibility,  was,  that  in 
answer  to  inquiries  whether  he  had  any  knowledge  of  her 
affairs,  except  from  hearsay,  he  had  said  that  he  knew  of 
his  own  knowledge  that  she  was  a  lady  of  rank  and  fortune, 
whom  the  plaintiff  might  safely  trust;  whereas  in.&ct  he 
had  known  her  as  a  poor  school  mistress,  and  relied  entirely 
upon  her  own  statements,  respecting  her  sudden  accession 
to  wealth.  The  plaintiff  having  recovered  a  verdict,  a  rule 
nisi  to  set  it  aside  was  argued  on  each  side  by  four  of  the 
most  distinguished  coui^sel  at  the  English  bar,  among 
them,  Sir  Edward  Law,  afterwards  Lord  Ellenborough,  for 
the  defendant;  who  argued  that  if  a  particular  phrase 
would  render  a  man  "liable  for  the  debt  of  another,  it  mili- 
tated as  much  against  the  spirit  of  the  statute,  as  if  words 
of  direct  guaranty  were  used ;  and;aU  the  mischief  would 
be  let  in  which  the  statute  was  made  to  prevent^  if  a  verbal 
representation  could  be  made  the  foundation  of  such  an 
action,  (a)  But  Lord  Kenyon  repeated  what  he  had  said 
upon  this  point  in  JSpre  v.  Dun^ord;  and  although  he 
was  in  the  minority  in  this  particular  case,  the  other  judges 
holding,  against  his  opinion,  that  the  action  could  not  be 
maintained^  the  decision  was  put  upon  the  ground  that 
there  was  no  mala  fides  in  the  defendant,  his  assertion 
being  evidently  intended  only  as  a  very  strong  expression 
of  his  confidence  in  the  woman ;  and  it  is  now  well  settied 
that  the  statute  does  not  apply  to  such  cases,  (i) 


(a)  According  to  the  report  in  East,  the  counsel  for  the  defendant  insisted 
thai  no  action  of  this  character  should  be  sustained.  But  Lord  Campbell,  in 
the  third  volume  of  his  Lires  of  the  Chief  Justices  (page  87  of  the  American 
edition),  states  the  argument  of  Law  to  have  been,  that  to  make  the  defendant 
liable  withont  actual  deceif^  would  be  to  treat  him  as  a  surety  for  Miss 
Robertson,  withont  any  written  guaranty.  Lord  Campbell  adds  that  the 
mortification  which  Lord  Kenyon  suffered  at  being  oyerruled  in  this  case  by 
the  puisnes,  was  supposed  to  haye  hastened  his  death. 

(b)  See  the  cases  cited,  post^  §§  106, 107, 110,  111,  and  also  Adams  v.  Ander- 
son, 4  Harris  and  Johnson  (Maryland),  558;  Upton  v.  Vail,  6  Johnson 
(New  York),  181  j  Bwins  v.  Calhoun,  7  Vermont,  79. 
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§  106.  There  has  been  a  great  difference  of  opinion  among 
the  English  judges,  upon  the  question  whether  this  mling 
stands  upon  a  solid  foundation  of  reason  and  expediency ; 
and  some  of  them  have  expressed  a  very  decided  opinion, 
in  favor  of  the  interference  of  the  legislature,  to  require 
that  no  such  representations  shall  be  actionable,  unless 
they  we^e  made  in  writing ;  (c)  which  opinion  in  the  course 
of  time  prevailed.  In  the  year  1828  was  enacted  by 
parliament  the  statute,  9  Gteorge  lY,  chapter  14,  commonly 
called  Lord  Tenterden'  s  act,  designed  to  bring  this  class 
of  cases,  as  well  as  others,  to  wkich  it  was  thought  that 
the  same  rule  might  be  properly  applied,  within  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  statute  of  frauds ;  by  providing  that  a  memo- 
randum in  writing  should  be  necessary,  in  order  to  main- 
tain an  action  for  deceitful  representations  respecting  the 
ability  or  character  of  a  third  person ;  or  upon  a  promise 
to  pay  a  debt  contracted  during  inikncy ;  or  a  debt  barred 
by  the  statute  of  liipitations.  And  similar  statutes  have 
been  enacted  in  some  of  the  United  States.  (<2) 


(c)  Per  Lord  Alyanley,  G.  J.,  and  Cbambre,  J.,  in  Tapp  tr.  Lee,  3  Bosan- 
quet  and  Puller,  367,  post,  §  106.  Per  Lord  Eldon,  Chancellor,  in  Evans  v. 
Bicknell,  6  Vesej,  172,  on  page  186,  and  in  Ex  parte  Carr,  3  Yesey  and 
Beames,  108. 

(d)  Alabama,  Indiana^  Kentucky,  Maine,  Massachnsetts,  Michigan,  Mis- 
Boari,  Oregon,  Yermoi^l;,  and  Virginia.  For  these  statutes,  and  section  six 
of  Lord  Tenterden's  act,  see  the  schedule  prefixed  to  this  ▼olume. 
It  is  foreign  to  the  purpose  of  this  work,  to  enter  into  any  detailed 
examination  of  the  provisions  of  these  statutes,  or  of  the  cases  under 
them,  as  they  have  nothing  in  oommon  with  that  part  of  the  statute 
of  frauds,  which  forms  the  subject  of  our  examination,  except  that  they 
require  a  memorandum  in  writing.  Still  they  are  sometimes  spoken  of 
as  provisions  of  the  statute  of  firauds;  and  they  are  generally  contained  in 
the  same  chapter  as  the  sections  of  the  statute  of  which  this  work  treats. 
The  following  cases  have  been  decided,  upon  those  parts  of  the  statutes  in 
question,  which  refer  to  false  and  fraudulent  representations,  vis. :  In  Eng- 
land, Lyde  v.  Barnard,  Tyrwhitt  and  Granger,  250;  Haslook  v.  Ferguson,  7 
Adolphus  and  Ellis,  86;  Swann  v.  Phillips,  8  Adolphus  and  Ellis,  457; 
Turnley  v.  McGregor,  6  Scott,  N.  R  906,  1  Dowling  and  Lowndes,  506^ 
and  6  Manning  and  Granger,  46;  Wade  v.  Tatton,  18  Common  Bench,  371, 
2  Jurist^  N.  a,  491,  and  25  Law  Journal,  0.  P.,  240;  Sheen  v.  Bumpstead, 
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§  106.  But  before  the  passage  of  the  act  in  question,  the 
courts  had  been  required  tp  exercise  no  little  vigilance,  to 
prevent  the  happening  of  the  result,  which  was  predicted 
bj  the  opponents  of  the  rule  established  in  Pasley  v. 
Freeman^  to  wit^  that  it  would  lead  to  an  evasion  of  the 
statute  of  frauds,  by  suing  on  verbal  guaranties,  under 
the  pretence  of  bringing  actions  for  deceit.  Such  an 
action,  or  at  least  one  which  was  very  strongly  open  to  the 
suspicion  of  being  such  an  action,  was  brought  in  the 
Common  Pleas,  almost  in  the  infancy  of  the  doctrine,  and 
was  decided  in  1803.  It  is  Reported  under  Hie  title  of 
Tapp  and  another  v.  Lee^  3  Bosanquet  and  Puller,  367. 
The  declaration  counted  upon  a  fraudulent  representation, 
concerning  the  character  and  credit  of  one  Brunei ;  and  it 
appeared  upon  the  trial  that  Brunei,  having  purchased 
goods  from  the  plaintiffs  on  credit,  on  three  previous 
occasions,  to  the  amount  of  38Z.,  applied  for  more 
goods  to  the  amount  of  28Z.  4«.  9^. ;  and  the  plaintiffs, 
being  unwilling  to  trust  him  further,  without  an  inquiry 
into  his  character  and  circumstances,  sent  their  servant  to 
make  inquiries  from  the  defendant,  who  thereupon  made 
the  representations  complained  of;  and  upon  the  servant's 
leport,  the  plaintiffs  gave  Brunei  credit  for  the  goods. 
Soon  afterwards,  the  defendant  inquired  from  the  servant 
if  the  plaintiffs  had  trusted  Brunei ;  and  on  being  answered 
tiiat  he  had  been  trusted,  in  consequence  (tf  what  the 
drf(gndanthad  said,  replied,  "I  did  not  think  you  was 
such  a  cake."  It  was  further  shown,  that  the  defendant 
himself  had  refused  to  trust  Brunei,  who  was  an  uncertifi- 

8  Jurist,  N.  S.,  702,  10  Weekly  Reporter,  740,  2  Hurlstone  and  Coltman, 
193,  10  Jurist,  N.  a,  242,  32  La  vf  Journal,  Ezch.,  271,  11  Weekly  Reporter, 
734,  and  8  Law  Times,  N.  S.,  832.  In  the  United  SUtes,  Warren  v.  Barker,  2 
Duvall  (Kentucky),  155;  Jasigi  v.  Brown,  17  Howard  (U.  S.),  183;  Heam 
V.  Waterhouse,  39  Maine,  96 ;  Cabot  Bank  v.  Morton,  70  Massachusetts  (4 
Gray),  156;  Norton  v.  Huxley,  79  Mass.  (13  Gray),  285;  Kimball  v.  Com- 
stock,  80  Mass.  (14  Gray),  508;  Wells  v.  Prince,  81  Mass.  (15  Gray),  562; 
Mann  v.Blanchard,  84  Mass.  (2  Allen),  386;  McEinney  v.  Whiting,.90  Mass. 
(8  Allen),  207;  Huntington  v.  Wellington,  12  Michigan,  10;  Crown  v. 
Brown,  30  Vermont^  707. 
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sated  bankrupt,  as  the  defendant  knew.  The  jnry  fotuid 
a  verdict  for  the  plamtiffs,  and  a  role  nisi  to  set  it  aside 
having  been  obtained  and  argued,  all  the  judges  delivered 
opinions.  Lord  Alvanley,  G.  J.,  before  whom  the  cause 
had  been  tried,  after  expressing  a  wish  that  the  legislature 
would  provide  that  in  such  leases  the  representations  must 
be  in  writing,  which,  he  said,  it  was  clearly  settled  by  the 
previous  cases,  was  not  necessary ;  remarked,  that  at  the 
trial  he  had  pointed  out  the  circumstances,  from  which  it 
appeared  probable  that  the  inquiry  made  by  the  plaintiflfs 
was  intend^  as  a  trap ;  but  the  jury  had  passed  upon  the 
question,  and  it  could  not  be  called  a  verdict  against  evi- 
dence ;  still  he  was  not  satisfied  with  it,  and  thought  that 
the  defendant  ought  to  have  a  new  trial  on  payment  of 
costs.  And  with  hini  all  the  judges  agreed,  Rooke,  J., 
and  Chambre,  J.,  saying,  that  there  was  reason  to  believe 
that  the  plaintiffs  intended  to  practice  a  trick  upon  the 
defendant,  and  that  he  ought  to  be  allowed  to  take  the 
opinion  of  another  jury  upon  terms ;  and  the  rule  was 
accordingly  made  absolute  upon  payment  of  costs. 
Undoubtedly  the  circumstance  which  made  the  most 
impression  upon  the  minds  of  the  judges  was,  that  the 
plaintiffs  had  previ6usly  given  Brund  credit ;  and  in  &ct 
it  is  to  be  inferred  from  the  report,  that  the  former  debt 
was  unpaid,at  the  time  when  the  purchase  in  question  was 
made.  * 

§  107.  The  next  case  was  ffoMar  v.  Alexander^  6  Bosan- 
quet  and  Puller,  241,  decided  A.  D.  1806,  also  in  the 
Common  Pleas.  It  presented  the  feature  that  the  fraudu- 
lent representation  was  coupled  with  a  verbal  guaranty 
of  payment  of  the  debt,  which  the  plaintiff  was  permitted 
to  separate  from  the  guaranty  so  as  to  recover  upon  the 
representation  alone.  The  declaration  stated  that  the 
defendant  falsely,  fraudulently,  and  deceitfully  repre- 
sented to  the  plaintiff  ^Hhat  one  Leo  was  a  good  man,  and 
might  be  trusted  for  any  amount;"  averring  that  he 
knew  it  to  be  false,  and  that  on  the  fedth  of  the  represen- 
tation the  plaintiff  had  sold  Leo  goods.    At  the  trial  the 
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plaintiff  proved  the  representations  as  laid  in  the  declara- 
tion ;  and  that  the  defendant  added,  "that  if  Leo  did  not 
pay  for  the  goods  he  would."  It  was  also  proved  that  the 
defendant  knew  that  Leo  was  in  bad  circnmstances,  and 
that  he  procured  the  credit  for  him,  in  order  that  the  goods 
might  be  consigned  to  a  house  wifli  which  the  defendant 
was  connected ;  and  one  Crompton  was  also  concerned  in 
the  purchase,  as  a  broker.  On  the  part  of  the  defendant  it 
was  objected,  that  the  representations  having  been  accom- 
panied by  a  promise  to  pay,  which  was  void  under  the 
statute  of  frauds,  the  action  could  not  be  sustained  for 
the  deceit ;  because  the  injury  might  have  arisen  from  the 
void  promise,  and  not  from  the  false  representations.  But 
the  plaintiff  had  a  verdict,  and  the  defendant  obtained  a 
role  nisi  for  a  nonsuit  on  that  ground.  Sir  James  Mans- 
field, C.  J.,  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court,  in  which 
he  said,  that,  although  it  was  true  that  it  was  impossible 
to  determine  how  much  mischief  was  done  by  the  repre- 
sentations, and  how  much  by  the  void  promise,  he  was 
nevertheless  of  the  opinion  that,  upon  the  whole,  the  ver- 
dict ought  to  stand.  "Independent  of  the  promise,"  he 
said,  "I  think  this  is  clearly  a  case,  upon  which  -an 
action  might  be^maintained,  if  the  case  of  Pasley  v.  Free- 
man had  never  been  heard  of.  Here  a  gross  cheat  was 
meditated,  and  I  am  by  no  means  certain  that  the  parties 
might  not  have  been  indicted  for  a  conspiracy."  Then, 
after  dwelling  farther  upon  the  fiuudulent  character  of  the 
conduct  of  all  the  parties  to  the  cheat,  he  added :  "The 
only  question  then  is,  whether  the  addition  of  this  prom- 
ise, that  if  Leo  did  not  pay,  the  defendant  would,  will 
prevent  t|ie  plaintiff  from  having  a  right  to  support  this 
action.  I  think  that  it  will  not.  There  is  no  proof  that 
the  plaintiff  ever  considered  the  defendant  as  his  debtor, 
or  ever  called  on  him  for  the  money,  or  relied  on  his 
promise  in  the  least  degree.  In  the  next  place,  we  must 
suppose  every  man  to  know  the  law ;  and  if  the  plaintiff 
was  acquainted  with  the  law,  he  must  have  known  that 
the  defendant's  promise  was  worth  nothing,  and  could 
have  given  no  credit  to  him  upon  it.    He  cannot  have  con- 

33 
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Bidered  it  in  any  other  light  than  as  a  mode  of  expression 
by  which  the  defendant  intended  more  strongly  to  express 
his  opinion  of  Leo's  circumstances.  There  being,  there- 
fore, no  objection  on  the  ground  of  this  promise  being 
added  to  the  other  circumstances,  we  are  of  opinion  that 
the  verdict  is  right.''     • 

§  108.  It  would  seem  from  the  remarks  of  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice, that  the  test  of  the  right  to  recover  in  such  a  case,  is 
whether  the  plaintiff  relied  upon  the  guaranty,  or  upon 
the  representation  alone.  Much  stress  was  laid  upon  the 
circumstance  that  this  particular  verbal  guaranty  was 
void  as  matter  of  law,  being  conditional  by  its  terms  ;{e) 
but,  upon  the  whole,  it  is  feirly  to  be  inferred  from  the 
opinion,  that  in  all  cases  of  this  character  the  guaranty 
may  be  separated  from  the  representation,  and  the  ques- 
tion left  to  the  consideration  of  the  jury,  whether  the 
plaintiff  relied  upon  the  guaranty,  or  upon  the  representa- 
tion, even  in  a  case  where  the  statute  did  not  render  the 
former  void.  But  in  OaUager  v.  Brunei^  6  Cowen,  346, 
and  in  Shaw  v.  Stine^  8  Bosworth,  Virt^{f)  the  New  York 
courts  have  held  that  even  if  the  plaintiff  relied  upon  the 
guaranty,  he  is  entitled  to  maintain  the  action,  if  he  relied 
also  upon  the  false  representations. 


§  109.  The  next  case,  which  arose  in  the  King's  Bench, 
was  Smith  v.  Harris^  2  Starkie,  47,  tried  at  nisi  prius 
in  1817,  before  Lord  Mlenborough.  As  this  case  has  ap- 
parently been  misunderstood  by  some  commentators,  we 
transcribe  the  language  of  the  report^  omitting  only  some 
matter  irrelevant  to  this  inquiry.  ^'  This  was  an  action  on* 
the  case  agsiinst  the  defendant,  for  a  fraudulent  represen- 
tation that  one  Hollingwood  was  a  trustworthy  man  and 
a  man  of  property,  and  that  his  wife  had  an  annuity  of 
601. ;  in  consequence  of  which  the  plaintiff  was  induced 
to  give  Hollingwood  credit ;  whereas  he  was  in  insolvent 
circumstances."    Hollingwood  being  called  as  a  witness, 

(e)  See  post,  chapter  TiL 
(/)  Post,  §§  110,  111. 
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there  was  an  objection  to  his  competency,  which  the  Chief 
Justice  overrul^  and  he  then  testified  ^'that  the  defend- 
ant had  told  the  plaintiff,  that  he  might  lend  him  (Holling- 
wood)  201.  or  30Z.,  and  that  he  wonld  be  perfectly  safe ; 
and  that  he  (the  defendant)  wonld  see  the  plaintiff  paid* 
Lard  JElleTiborough.  These  cases  come  out  almost  always 
according  to  the  truth.  A  promise  having  been  made  to 
guaranty  the  plaintiff,  which  is  within  the  statute,  there 
being  no  note  in  writing,  he  brings  an  action  for  the  mis- 
representation. This  is  nothing  more  than  a  guaranty 
within  the  statute  of  frauds.  Plaintiff  nonsuited."  There 
is  nothing  in  this  case,  as  reported,  to  indicate  that  Lord 
Ellenborough  intended  in  the  slightest  degree  to  question 
the  rule  as  laid  down  in  the  previous  cases,  particularly 
Hamar  v.  AleoMinder.  It  would  be  sufficient  to  distin- 
guish the  two  cases,  that  there  appears  to  have  been  no 
.proof  of  a  scienter  in  Smith  v.  Harris ;  but,  apart  from 
that  criticism,  the  language  of  the  defendant,  as  given  by 
the  witness,  indicates  rather  an  expressioli  of  opinion 
respecting  his  circumstances,  or  his  honesty,  than  the 
affirmation  of  an  existing  fact ;  and  it  is  evident  that  the 
so  called  representation  was  entirely  subordinate  to  the 
guaranty,  instead  of  being  independent  thereof,  so  as  to 
be  capable  of  being  made  the  foundation  of  a  distinct 

remedy. 

• 

§  110.  The  case  of  QaUdger  v.  Brunei^  6  Cowen  (New 
York),  846,  decided  A.  D.  1826,  presents  features  in  some 
respects  similar  to  those  of  each  of  the  two  cases  last 
cited,  although  neither  of  them  was  referred  to  in  the 
argument  or  in  the  opinion ;  which  is  the  more  remarkable, 
because  the  second  count  of  the  declaration  appears  to 
have  been  framed,  with  the  hope  of  bringing  the  case 
within  the  opinion  of  Sir  James  Mansfield,  in  Hamar  v. 
Alexander.  There  the  first  count  of  the  declaration 
averred,  in  substance,  that  C.  and  H.  proposed  to  purchase 
firom  the  plaintiffs  a  quantity  of  cotton,  at  a  certain  price, 
part  to  be  paid  for  in  cash,  and  part  by  their  notes, 
indorsed  by  the  defendant  at  four  months ;  that  they  were 
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then  unable  to  pay  for  the  cotton,  and  that  the  plaintiffB 
were  unwilling  to  seU  it  on  their  sole  credit ;  and  that  the 
defendant,  well  knowing  these  facts,  but  contriving,  etc., 
falsely  and  deceitfaUy  represented  to  the  plaintiffs,  that  he 
was  willing  to  indorse  the  proposed  note;  and  thereby 
induced  the  plaintiffs  to  sell  and  deliver  them  the  cotton ; 
whereas,  in  truth,  he  was  not  willing,  and  did  not  mean  or 
intend  to  indorse  the  note,  whereby,  etc.  The  second 
count  was  in  substance  the  same,  except  that  it  averred, 
that  C.  and  H.  were  in  bad  credit,  and  xuifit  to  be  trusted ; 
that  the  defendant,  well  knowing  this,  and  fraudulently 
intending  to  enable  C.  and  H.  to  obtain  possession  of  the 
cotton,  and  convert  it  to  their  own  use,  without  paying 
the  plaintiffs  for  it,  fidsely,  fraudulently,  and  deceitfully 
represented  to  the  plaintiffs,  that  if  they  would  sell  the 
cotton  to  C.  and  H.,  the  defendant  would  become  answer- 
able to  the  plaintiffs  for  so  much  of  the  price  as  should 
be  unpaid,  by  indorsing  the  notes  of  0.  and  H.,  etc.  The 
defendant  demurred  to  the  declaration,  and  the  court  gave 
judgment  for  the  defendant  upon  the  demurrer,  Wood- 
wt)rth,  J.,  delivering  a  per  curiam  opinion.  He  said  that 
the  declaration  was  bad  in  substance,  for  not  averring  that 
a  note  was  ever  made  by  C.  and  H.,  and  presented  to  the 
defendant  for  indorsement ;  but,  as  the  decision  upon  that 
point  alone  would  only  postpone  the  question,  he  would 
consider  it  upon  its  merits.  Even  suppojaing,  he  said, 
that  the  contract  was  in  writing,  tiie  plaintiffs  cannot  say 
that  they  have  the  election  to  turn  the  action  into  one  for 
deceit ;  unless  the  case  is  such,  as  not  only  to  render  the 
party  liable,  upon  the  contract,  but  also  to  sustain  an 
action  for  deceit.  "For  example,"  the  learned  judge 
said,  "suppose  A  represents  B  to  be  solvent,  knowing  it 
to  be  false,  whereby  B  obtains  credit ;  but  notwithstanding 
this  representation,  the  seller  takes  from  A  his  written 
stipulation  to  guaranty  the  payment.  In  this  case  I  per- 
ceive no  objection  to  a  creditor's  election  of  the  remedy,'' 
But,  he  added,  the  intention  of  the  party  not  to  fulfil 
the  contract,  is  not  one  of  the  fraudulent  acts  which 
render  him  liable  in  an  action  for  deceit ;  in  such  cases  the 
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general  groimd  of  liability  rests  upon  the  affirmation  of  a 
&ct  as  tme,  which,  at  the  time,  he  knows  to  be  fisilse,  and 
by  means  whereof,  credit  is  obtained.  Here  there  was  no 
necessity  of  relying  upon  the  representation  or  promise 
of  the  defendant.  The  plaintiffs  had  only  to  insist  that 
the  note  shonld  be  drawn  and  indorsed,  pari  passu  with 
the  delivery  of  the  goods ;  hence  if  they  suffer,  it  is  owing 
to  their  own  negligence  and  misplaced  confidence.  He 
then  cites  several  of  the  previous  cases,  in  all  of  which  the 
gravamen  of  the  action  was  the  false  affirmation  of  an 
existing  &ct ;  not  a  promise  to  do  a  future  act,  at  that 
time  not  intended  to  be  i>erformed,  and  which,  notwith- 
standing the  intent,  might  or  might  not  be  performed.  (^) 

§  111.  The  rule  intimated  in  the  opinion  of  Woodworth, 
J.,  in  the  case  last  cited,  was  folly  recognized  and  adopted 
in  Shaw  v.  Stine^  8  Bolworth,  167,  decided  in  the  New 
York  Superior  Court,  A.  D.  1861.  There  the  action  was 
to  recover  the  value  of  goods  sold  by  the  plaintiffs  to 
Cohen  &  Mendel,  of  Cincinnati,  upon  fraudulent  repre- 
sentations of  the  defendants  respecting  their  responsibility; 
and  the  proof  showed  that  after  the  representations  were 
made,  one  of  the  plaintiffs,  who  transacted  the  business 
on  behalf  of  his  firm,  said  that  he  was  not  satisfied  ;  and 
the  defendants  then  offered  and  agreed  to  indorse  Cohen 
&  Mendel's  note,  on  being  paid  two  and  a-half  per  cent 
thefefor.  The  goods  were  then  delivered,  but  the  note 
given  by  Cohen  &  Mendel  therefor  was  not  paid,  nor  was  it 
indorsed  by  the  defendants.  Upon  the  trial,  the  judge 
charged  the  jury  that  if  the  plaintiffs  relied  on  the  indorse- 
ment, and  not  on  the  representations,  they  should  find  for 
the  defendants ;  but  if  the  goods  were  sold  upon  the  faith  of 
the  representations,  they  should  find  for  the  plaintiffs ; 
and  he  refused  to  charge,  as  requested  by  the  plaintiffs' 
counsel,  that  if  the  representations  in  any  degree  contiib- 


ig)  See  Boyd  v.  Stone,  11  MaBsaohusetts,  342,  JL  D.  1814,  where  there 
was  a  sifflilar  ruling  in  a  case  arising  under  the  fourth  olauae  of  this 
flection. 
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uted  to  induce  the  plaintiffs  to  sell  the  goods,  the  plaintiffs 
were  entitled  to  recover.  The  defendants  had  a  verdict, 
and  the  judgment  thereon  was  reversed  upon  an  excep- 
tion taken  to  the  refusal  to  charge ;  the  Court  saying  that 
the  charge  seemed  to  contain  an  intimation  to  the  jury, 
that  the  plaintiffs  could  not  recover,  unless  they  sold  the 
goods  solely  upon  the  faith  of  the  defendants'  representa- 
tions ;  and  to  leave  it  to  the  jury  to  determine,  upon  which 
one  of  the  inducements  the  plaintiffs  parted  with  their 
property.  The  opinion  (per  White,  J.)  states  the  rule  as 
follows :  "A  true  test  in  such  cases  may  be  found  in  the 
inquiry,  whether  the  plaintiff  would  have  sold  the  goods 
if  the  false  representations  had  not  been  made  ?  If  he 
would,  then  the  Mse  representations  did  not  contribute  to 
the  sale,  for  he  would  have  made  the  sale  without  them. 
But  if  he  would  not  have  sold  them  without  the  repre- 
sentations, then  they  contributed  to  the  sale;  and  the 
party  making  them  is  responsil>le  for  the  damage  which 
the  plaintiff  suffered,  notwithstanding  that  other  equally 
powerful  motives  may  have  influenced  his  mind  at  the 
same  time  in  the  same  direction,  and  without  the  exist 
ence  of  which  he  would  not  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
to  sell.  It  is  plain  that  each  one  of  several  concurring 
considerations  or  motives,  may  be  so  necessary  to  induce 
the  performance  of  an  act,  that,  in  the  absence  of  any  one 
of  them,  the  act  would  not  be  done ;  and  when  they  are  all 
thus  necessary,  and  all  concur,  each  one  of  them  must  be 
deemed  to  have  aided  in  producing  the  act  and  its  conse- 
quences. In  the  case  before  us,  the  two  things,  the  represen- 
tations made  by  the  defendant  respecting  the  responsibility 
of  Cohen  &  Mendel,  and  the  supposed  security  famished  Dy 
the  indorsement  of  Stine  &  Mendel  (the  defendants),  may 
have  both  been  necessary  to  the  conclusion  to  which  the 
plaintiffs  finally  came,  to  sell  the  goods  to  the  Cincinnati 
firm.  Neither  separately  might  have  been  a  sufficiently 
powerful  inducement,  while  both  united  would  be. "(A) 

Qi)  See  also  Thompson  v.  Bond,  1  Campbell,  4,  where  it  was  held  that 
a  fraudulent  representation  that  the  party  to  whom  goods  have  been 
delivered  was  authorized  to  pledge  a  third  person's  credit  therefor,  will 
not  prevent  a  recovery  in  assumpsit  against  the  party  himself,  if  the  seller  in 
fact  gave  credit  to  the  person  to  whom  the  delivery  was  made. 
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ABTIOLB.  m. 

VhoB  a  jnaSm  Ium  be«&  muA»  to  do  mom  MfeitoiidliigtoilM  diidhaigeof  alUUHtjof  a 
tUM|ai(iitoih»pnnlMi^biil]iot  dinotiy'^toiiifwerfbr''  tlMiuwi 

§  112.  The  expression  "to  answer  for,"  apparently 
implies  that  the  cases  for  which  the  statute  intended  to 
provide,  are  those  where  the  promisor  enters  into  a  direct 
undertaking,  to  assume  a  liability  resting  upon  a  third 
person,  either  absolutely  or  in  case  of  the  latter' s  defieiult. 
Consequently  a  promise  is  not  within  the  language  of  the 
statute,  whidi  does  not  in  terms  bind  the  promisor  to  dis- 
charge such  a  liability,  although  it  contemplates  the  per- 
formance of  some  act  tending  to  effect  such  a  discharge, 
and  the  damages  for  ite  breach  would  be  measured  by  the 
amount  of  the  demand.  Whether  such  promises,  although 
not  strictly  within  the  letter,  are  not  so  far  within  the 
meaning  of  the  statute^  as  to  be  included  within  ite  provis- 
ions, is  a  question  of  considerable  difficulty,'  which  has 
been  much  debated ;  but  the  weight  of  authority  appar- 
ently favors  the  negative  conclusion. 

§  113.  Thus,  in  a  nisi  prius  case  which  has  been  much 
criticised,  Jarmain  v.  Algar^  2'Carrington  and  Payne, 
249,  and  Ryan  and  Moody,  348,  decided  A.  D.  1826,  the 
declaration  stated  that  one  Flack  was  indebted  to  the 
plaintiff ;  and  for  the  purpose  of  recovering  his  debt  fcy 
action,  the  plaintiff  had  caused  to  be  issued  against  him 
a  latitat,  indorsed  for  bail  for  Ml. ;  whereupon,  in  consid- 
eration that  the  plaintiff  would  forbear  to  arrest  Flack 
upon  that  writ,  the  defendant  undertook  jjp  execute  a  bail 
bond  for  Flack,  upon  process  to  be  issued  to  Sussex  or 
Middlesex  at  the  suit  of  the  plaintiff,  when  tendered  to 
him,  within  one  week  from  the  time  of  making  the  promise. 
The  declaration  then  averred  the  issuing  of  process  to 
Middlesex ;  the  tender  of  a  bail  bond  to  the  defendant ;  and 
his  refusal  to  execute  it.  At  the  trial,  the  plaintiff  proved 
a  written  undertaking  of  the  tenor  stated  in  the  declara- 
tion ;  but  it  contained  no  expression  of  the  consideration. 
The  defendant's  counsel  asked  for  a  nonsuit  on  two 
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grounds,  namely,  that  the  writing  was  insufficient  within 
the  statate  of  frauds,  and  that  the  plaintiff  had  failed  to 
pro7e  a  sufficient  tender  of  a  bail  bond  !br  execution  by 
the  defendant  Abbott,  C.  J.,  said:  ^^As  at  present 
advised,  I  think  this  undertaking  is  not  within  the  statute 
of  frauds,  and  is  not  a  promise  to  answer,  etc.,  within  the 
meaning  of  its  provisions."  With  respect  to  the  other 
point  he  thought  that  it  ]iBd  better  be  reserved  till  after 
the  verdict ;  and  the  jury  having  found  for  the  plaintiff, 
he  held  that  the  plaintiff  had  fieiiled  to  prove  the  tender, 
and  on  that  ground  directed  that  a  nonsuit  should  be 
entered,  with  leave  to  the  plaintiff's  counsel  to  move  to 
enter  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff;  but  the  report  states  that 
no  motion  was  ever  made,  (a) 

§  114.  The  case  of  Bushell  v.  Bear>an,  4  Moore  and  Scott, 
622,  and  1  Bingham' s  New  Cases,  103,  decided  in  the  English 
Common  Pleas  in  1834,  involves  a  similar  principle ;  and 
it  is  of  much  greater  weight  as  authority  than  the  preced- 
ing ;  as  it  was  elaborately  argued,  and  carefoUy  considered 
by  a  fall  court.  The  action  was  brought  to  recof er  dam- 
ages, for  the  failure  to  procure  the  signature  of  one 
Macqueen  to  a  written  guaranty ;  and  also  upon  a  guar- 
anty of  the  same  general  tenor  signed  by  the  defendant 
himself ;  but,  as  the  court  were  with  the  defendant  upon 
the  last  mentioned  cause  of  action,  the  first  only  will  be 
referred  to  here.  At  the  trial  it  appeared  that  the  plaint- 
iffs were  the  owners  of  the  ship  Warrior ;  and  she,  needing 
some  repairs,  had  gone  into  the  dock  for  the  purpose  of 
having  them  made ;  the  plaintiffs  and  one  Sempill  hav- 
ing previously  entered  into  a  charter-party  for  the  hire  of 


(a)  The  case  of  Elkins  v.  Heart,  Fitegibbon,  202,  A.  D.  1731,  was  similar 
to  this,  being  an  action  upon  a  promise  that  J.  G-.  should  not  go  beyond  the 
kingdom  without  paying  a  debt  due  from  him  to  the  plaintiff,  made  in  con- 
sideration of  forbearance  in  an  action  brought  against  the  said  J.  G.  by  the 
plaintiff.  The  plea  was  that  there  wai  no  note  in  writing,  etc.,  to  which  the 
plaintiff  demurred.  The  report  says:  The  court  **  inclined  that  there  was  a 
new  consideration,  and  therefore  it  was  not  for  the  debt  of  J.  G-.,  and  so  not 
within  the  statute ;  sed  adjurnatur.'* 
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the  ship  to  Sempill,  after  the  repairs  should  be  completed. 
In  fact  the  ship  was  not  ready  for  sea  within  the  time  pro- 
vided for  by  the  charter  party ;  and  for  that  and  other 
iseasons  a  dispute  arose  between  the  plaintiflfs  and  Sempill, 
in  consequence  of  which  the  plaintiffs  refused  to  allow  the 
0hip  to  go  to  sea.  After  considerable  negotiation,  the  dis- 
pute was  finally  settled,  Sempill  securing  the  plaintiffs 
satisfactorily  for  six  months  hire  of  the  ship;  and  in 
addition  it  was  one  of  the  terms  of  settlement,  that  the 
defendant  should  procure  T.  P.  Macqueen  to  sign  a  cer- 
tain document,  which  was  drawn  up  and  assented  to  by  the 
parties ;  by  the  terms  of  which,  after  reciting  that  the  char- 
ter party  had  been  entered  into ;  that  Sempill  had  secured 
the  payment  of  the  freight  for  the  six  months,  and  was 
about  to  leave  England  in  the  ship ;  Macqueen,  in  con- 
sideration thereof  agreed  to  guaranty  ^^  the  due  and  Mth- 
fol  x>ayinent  of  all  freight,  for  the  use  or  hire  of  the  said 
ship,  which  shall  or  may  become  due  and  payable  from 
the  said  H.  C.  Sempill,  for  any  x>eriod  beyond  the  said  six 
months."  The  defendant  at  the  foot  of  a  copy  of  the 
written  guaranty,  prepared  for  Macqueen' s  signature, 
wrote  and  signed  this  undertaking :  ^^  I  undertake  to  get 
a  copy  of  the  above  guaranty  duly  signed  by  Thomas 
Potter  Macqueen,  Esq.,  M.P.,  and  within  a  week  delivered 
to  Mr.  Brittan''  (the  attorney  for  the  plaintiffs).  This 
settlement  was  made  on  the  6th  of  October,  1829 ;  and  in 
consequence  of  it^  the  plaintiffs  suffered  the  Warrior  to 
proceed  to  sea,  and  she  sailed  accordingly  on  the  10th  of 
the  same  month.  The  guaranty  was  not  executed  by 
Macqueen,  although  the  defendant  was  repeatedly  applied 
to  for  that  purpose;  aifd  in  this  action  the  plaintiffs 
claimed  damages  to  the  amount  of  upwards  of  1600Z., 
being  the  amount  unpaid  by  Sempill  for  the  hire  of  the 
sMp  after  the  six  months.  A  verdict  was  found  for  the 
plaintiffs,  upon  a  case  subject  t<f  the  opinion  of  the  court ; 
and  upon  the  argument  the  defendant's  counsel  insisted, 
among  other  things,  that  the  memorandum  at  the  foot  of 
the  letter,  did  not  satisfy  the  statute  of  firauds,  as  it  did 
not  contain  any  expression  of  the  consideration ;  and  also 

24 
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that  as  the  proposed  guaranty,  to  be  signed  by  Macqueen, 
contained  no  expression  of  the  consideration,  the  defend- 
ant was  at  most  liable  only  for  nominal  damages,  by  reason 
of  his  failure  to  procure  Macqueen  to  sign  it» 

§  116.  But  on  the  point  that  the  defendanjt's  agreement 
was  not  sufficient  within  the  statute,  Tindal,  G.  J., 
delivering  the  opinion  of  the  courts  after  reciting  the 
fstcts,  said:  ^' Under  these  circumstances  the  contract 
appears,  to  us  not  to  be  a  contract  to  answer  for  the 
debt,  default  or  miscarriage  of  any  other  person ;  but  a 
new  and  immediate  contract  between  the  defendant 
and  the  plaintiffs.  If  Mr.  Macqueen  had  signed  the 
guaranty,  that  guaranty  would  indeed  have  been  within 
the  statute  of  frauds ;  for  his  is  an  express  guaranty  to  be 
answerable  for  the  freight  due  under  the  chartei'-party,  if 
Sempill  did  not  i)ay  it.  But  no  person  could  be  answer- 
able upon  the  promise  to  procure  his  signature,  but  the 
defendant.  Sempill  had  never  engaged  to  get  the  guaranty 
of  Macqueen,  nor  had  Macqueen  engaged  to  give  it. 
There  was  therefore  no  de&ult  of  any  one  for  which  the 
defendant  made  himself  liable ;  he  did  so  simply  upon 
his  own  immediate  contract.  For  as  to  any  default  of 
Sempill  in  paying  the  freight,  the  action  on  the  undertak- 
ing of  the-defendant,  could  not  be  dependent  on  that  event ; 
for  it  would  have  been  maintainable,  if  the  guaranty  were 
not  signed  at  any  time  after  the  day,  on  which  the  defendant 
engaged  it  should  be  given ;  that  is,  long  before  the  time 
when  the  freight  became  payable."  The  learned  Chief 
Justice  next  considered  the  question  arising  on  the  terms 
of  the  intended  guaranty  of  Macqueen ;  as  to  which  he 
said,  that  there  was  no  consideration  upon  the  fsice  of  it, 
either  directly  expressed,  or  to  be  supplied  by  fair  and 
necessary  inference.  The  inducement  related  entirely  to 
past  events ;  the  entering  into  the  charter-party ;  the  pay- 
ment of  the  six  months  freight  by  Sempill;  and  his  intended 
departure  in  the  ship.  All  this,  he  said,  is  ^'past  and 
by  gone  consideration."  So  that  if  the  guaranty  had  been 
executed,  an  action  upon  it  would  have  necessarily  failed, 
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and  the  defendant  is  therefore  liable  to  nominal  damages 
only.  The  yerdict  was  therefore  ordered  to  stand  for  the 
plaintiffs,  but  the  damages  were  reduced  to  one  shilling. (ft) 

§  116.  The  decision  in  Ibtime  v.  Orover^  26  Massachu- 
setts (0  Pickering),  306,  A.  D.  1830,  presents  a  very  good 
Ulustralion  of  the  same  general  principle.  The  declara- 
tion was  to  the  effect  that  the  defendant  had  entered  into 
a  contract  with  one  Newell,  whereby  Newell  was  to  build 
a  house  for  the  defendant,  for  a  specified  sum,  payable 
when  the  hOuse  should  be  completed ;  that  Newell,  being 
indebted  to  the  plaintiff,  desired  to  procure  from  hiTn 
more  lumber  to  finish  the  house ;  and  'on  the  plaintiff 
refusing  to  sell  him  any  more,  the  defendant^  in  consider- 
ation that  he  would  do  so,  promised  the  plaintiff  that  ^^  if 
he  would  seU  and  deliver  to  Newell,  the  lumber  necessary 
to  finish  the  house,  he,  the  defendant^  would  not  settle 
with  Newell  for  the  house,  until  he  had  given  the  plaintiff 
sufilcient  notice,  after  the  completion  of  the  house,  so  that 
the  plaintiff  might  secure  himself  by  process  of  attach- 
ment upon  the  defendant,  as  trustee  of  Newell,  for  the  whole 
of  fhe  debt  which  should  be  then  due  from  Newell  to  the 
plaintiff ; "  that  the  plaintiff  thereupon  gave  Newell  credit ; 
but  the  defendant  had  settied  with  Newell  before  the  com- 
pletion of  the  house,  without  giving  the  plaintiff  notice. 
At  the  trial  the  plaintiff  was  permitted  to  prove  the  prom- 
ise by  oral  testimony,  notwithstanding  the  defendant's 
objection ;  and  he  had  a  verdict,  which  the  court  refased 
to  set  aside.  The  opinion  of  the  Court  upon  this  branch 
of  the  case  t^  as  follows :  ^^  We  think  the  promise  is  not 
within  the  statute  of  frauds.    It  is  a  separate,  independ- 


(h)  See  Mallett  v.  Bateman,  35  Law  Journal,  N.  S.,  G.  P.,  40,  abstracted 
hereafter.  The  cases  of  JarmaiD  v,  Algar,  and  Bashell  v,  Beavan,  are  severely 
criticised  by  Gowen,  J.,  in  his  opinion  in  Oarville  v.  Crane,  5  Hill,  483; 
and  he  apparently  finds  it  necessary  to  overrale  them  both,  in  order  to 
sustain  his  decision  in  that  case.  But  there  the  promise  was  to  become 
contingently  liable  for  the  debt  itself,  which  creates  ayery  broad  distinctior. 
See  the  case,  dted  at  length,  in  chapter  Tii« 
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ant  on  a  credit  of  six  monthJa,  and  charged  to  ^^Mr.  Peilton 
Tper  Mr.  Simpson,  "(c)  The  defendant  not  having  paid  at 
the  expiration  of  the  six  months,  the  upholsterer^  without 
applying  to  him,  c£dled  upon  the  plaintiff;  who  settled  the 
demand,  and  sued  the  defendant  for  the  amount  At  the 
trial  the  defendant  took  the  objection,  with  others,  that 
the  plaintiff's  undertaking  to  the  upholsterer  was  a  mere 
guaranty,  and  therefore  void  by  the  statute  of  frauds ; 
and  hence  the  payment,  without  any  special  request  of 
the  defendant,  raised  no  implied  promise  on  the  part  of 
the  latter  to  repay.  But  the  judge  overruled  the  objection, 
and,  in  substance,  left  it  to  the  jury  to  say  whether  the 
goods  were  famished  upon  the  credit  of  thiB  plaintiff 
exclusively,  to  be  paid  for  by  him  in  the  first  instance, 
and  they  found  ia  verdict  for  tiie  plaintiff. 

§  161.  Leave  having  been  reserved  for  that  purpoi^e,  the 
defendant  subsequentiy  moved  for  a<  rule  to  enter  a  non- 
suit, which  the  court  refused.  Bayley^  B.,  after  saying 
that  the  expressions,  ^FU  be  answerabb,"  and  ^^Fll  see 
you  paid;''  are  equivocal,  and  that  the  court  must  look 
into '  the  circumlstances  to  ascertain  whether  the  contract 
was  <)riginal  or  collateral,  added,  ^*  Here  it  is  quite  clear 
that  the  go6dd  tvere  furnished  for  Penton's  benefit;  but  it 
doto  not  appear  that  he  said  one  word  by  which  he  pledged 
himself,  s6  as  to  give  Ovenston  a  right  to  call  upon  him." 
"It  was  left  to  the  jury  to  say  whether  he"  (Simpson) 
"was  the  original  debtor,  and  they  have  found  that  he  was. 
I  think  the  jury  were  warranted  in  that  finding.  My  opin- 
ion is  founded  substantially  upon  the  facts  of  the  case, 
and  not  on  the  equivocal  expressions,  as  I  consider  the 
words  capable  of  being  explained  by  other  circumstancea 
I  am  satisfied,  that,  although  Ovenston  was  willing  to  see 
if  Penton  would  pay,  he  never  had  a  legal  claim  upon 
him,  but  upon  Simpson  only. ' '    The  other  jufiges  delivered 

(c)  The  reports  differ  as  to  whether  the  order  was  given  bj  the  pl&lntiff  or 
tlie  defendant,  but  they  agree  that  the  defendant  directed  the  goods  to.be 
Bent  to  his  house. 
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brief  apinionB,  to  the  ieffect  that  the  goods  having  been 
famished  u^on  the  credit  of  Simpson,  and  the  defendant 
havilig  stood  by  and  fallowed  Simpson  to  pledge  his 
credit  for  him,  he  became  liable  to  repay  the  money  paid 
by  Simpson  on  his  account. {d) 

•  §  160.  The  principle  nnder  confiideration  was  again 
recognized  in  1836  by  the  =  decision  in  Andrews  v.  Smithy 
2  Crompton,  Meeson  and  Boscoe,  627,  which,  however, 
chiefly  tamed  on  another  pointy  in  connection  with  which 
it  is  cited  elsewhere.  We* will  conclude  these  citations 
from  ibe  English  reports  with  an  abbreviation  of  a  modem 
case  in  the  Common- Pleas,  which  shows  how  pnzzling  the 
application  of  this  apparently  simple  principle,  sometimes 
becomes  in  practice.  *  <  The  disenssidn  between  the  coort 
and  coonsel,  (who  made  ar  heroic  but  unavailing  struggle 
for  his  elicit  against  overwhelming  odds,)  will,  it  is 
believed,  shed;much  lights  not  only  upon  this  question,  but 
upon  some  others  nearly  akin  to  it,  which  we  shall  here- 
after have  occasion  to  consider. 

>  • '      '  '■     ' 

§  163.  In  Pearce  v.  Blqgrate^  3.  Cpmmon  Law  Reports, 

838,  d^ided  in  1866,  tt^e  action  was  for  money  lent  and 
paid ;,  and  the  proof  was  ihajt  a  .fieri  facias  had  issued  in 
favor  of  o^e  Jon^s  against  on^  Sayre,  under  which  the 
sheriff's. officer  ha^  levied  upon  Sayre' s  goods ;  and  Sayre 
desired  the  plaintiff  to  lend  him  the  money  to  pay  off  the 
execution.  This  th^ .  plai](itiff  declined  to  do ;  and  soon 
afterwards  th^  defei^4antr(but  not  IA;  Sayre' s  presence) 
sai^  to  the  plaintiff,  "Wdl,  pay  it  for  me,  and  I  will 
repsay  you."  Thereupon  the  plaintiff  paid  the  money  to 
the  ^eriff 's  officer,  and  this  action  was  brought  to  recover 

(d)  It  seems  to  have  been  assamed,  that,  if  the  original  contract  was  within 
the  statute,  the  action  could  not  be  maintained.  But  it  has  been  ruled  in 
Massachusetts,  in  a  very  parallel  case^  that .  th^  objection  .arising  out  of  the 
statute  is  personal  to  the  guarantor;  and,  if  he  chooses  to  yraive.it^.and  pajr 
the  amount  of  the  debt,  the  principal  cannot  object  that  he  might  have  sup- 
oessftilly  resisted  the  dre'ditor*s'  claim,  on  the  ground  that  the  promise  was 
not  in  writing.    Beal  v.  Brown,  95  Massachusetts  (13  Allen),  114 
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it.  It  was  objected  that  the  promise  was  witiiin  the  stat- 
ute ;  but  the  plaintiff  had  a  verdict^  which  the  defendant 
moved  to  set  aside.  Seijeant  Byles  in  his  behaU^  insisted 
that  the  payment  of  the  money  crated  a  debt  against 
Sayre,  on  the  ground  that  it  Was  done  in  pnrsuance  of 
a  precedent  request  by-  him.  To  which  Maule,  J., 
answered,  that  the  advance  to  Sayre  was  declined;  and 
the  case  was  the  same  as  if  Sayre  had  asked  the  plaintiff 
to  lend  him  the  money,  and  the  latter  had  declined ;  and 
then  the  defendant  had  borrowed  the  money  from  the 
plaintiff,  and  paid  it  to  the  officer.  The  counsel  replied, 
that  the  plaintiff  refhsed  to  make  the  advance  on  Sayre' s 
request  alone,  but  it  was  made  after  that  request,  and  not 
the  less  upon  Sayre' s  request  because  it  was  also  made 
upon  another's.  Whereupon  Maule,  J.,  asked  if  there 
was  a  joint  liability ;  and  the  counsel  disclaiming  the  idea 
of  a  joint  liability,  and  insisting  that  one  liability  was 
express  and  the  olher  implied,  and  that  the  plaintiff  could 
have  sued  Sayre^  because  Sayre  assented  to  the  advance ) 
CressweU,  J.,  said,  that  he  could  not  have  sued  Sayre, 
unless  there  was  a  request  from  him,  and  an  advance  of 
money  upon  his  request ;  that  mere  assent  was  not  suffi- 
cient ;  it  was  evidence  o(  a  request,  but  not  equivalent  to 
it.  Jervis,  C.  J.,  added,  that,  upon  all  the  Ustcts,  no  action 
could  be  maintained  against  Sayre ;  that  the  advance  was 
not  even  in  his  presence.  Counsel  still  insisting  tiiat 
Sajrre  was  liable.  Cress  well,  J.,  concluded  by  saying  that 
he  could  not  be  liable,  before  the  advance ;  and,  when  it 
was  made,  it  was  made  upon  the  defendd.nt's  request,  as 
he  said,  *^  Pay  it  for  me  ;'^  and  so  the  rule  was  refused. 


ARTICLE  IV. 

AnttidKtt  OMM  titfchfliMii^  lad  flliutrttliig  ih>  gtausal  nUb,  laA  lyon  tite  qtMrtJoa  rf  crettl 

to  lh»  tUid  pOMA. 

§  164.  In  treating  of  the  American  cases  governed  by 
the  third  rule,  we  find  ourselves  embarrassed  with  the 
abundance  of  materials  at  our  command.  Not  only  are 
the  cases  very  numerous,  but  there  is  a  great  variety  in 
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the  &ot8  wMoh  th^j  present^  raising  many  nice  shades 
of  distinction  respecting  the  correct  application  of  the 
general  mle;  and  also  various  scarcely  less  imi>ortant 
questiims  of  evidence,  construction,  and  the  like,  peculiar 
to  this  class  of  cases.  In  making  a  selection  among  them, 
the  earlier  cases  will  be  given,  with  sufficient  faUness  to 
show  the  origin,  growth,  ajid  general  application  of  the 
mle  in  the  United  States;  and  among  the  more  recent 
eases,  we  shall  endeavor  to  present  those,  where  a  similar 
state  of  &cts  is  likely  to  recur  most  frequently,  or  where 
the  case  also  presents  one  or  more  of  the  incidental  ques- 
tions, which  we  shall  be  called  ux>on  to  discuss,  before 
taking  leave  of  this  branch  of  our  subject 

§  166.  But  first  we  have  to  notice  a  dictum,  which, 
though  proceeding  from  an  eminent  source,  and  referred 
to  with  approbation  by  several  judges,  is  at  war  with  the 
principle  settied  by  a  great  number  of  cases,  and  has 
never  been  accepted  as  authority.  In  jy  Wolf  v.  JRdbavd^ 
1  Peters,  476,  A.  D.  1828,  (a)  the  question  arose  as  to  the 
sufficiency  of  a  written  agreement  to  satisfy  the  statute 
of  frauds,  and  the  admissibility  of  parol  evidence  to 
supply  its  deficiencies ;  but,  in  pronounqing  judgment, 
Mr.  Justice  Story  took  occasion  to  express  his  dissatis&c- 
tion  with  tixe  doctrine,  that  the  statute  applies  to  every 
case,  where  the  collateral  j^omise  (so  called)  was  a  part 
of  the  original  agreement,  and  founded  upon  the  same 
consideration.  (2»)    But  the  learned  Justice  at  the  same 

■P"^^—  '  ■      ■     - ■  ■  1     ■,  1     1     I.  m  .  Ill  •^m.^mm^mm^mm^m.^mmmmm^ 

(a)  S.  0.  in  the  court  below,  1  Paine's  Circuit  Court,  580. 

(b)  He  said,  ''  Whether  by  the  true  intent  of  the  statute,  it  was  to  extend 
to  cases,  where  the  collateral  promise  (so  called)  was  a  part  of  the  origiual 
agreement,  and  founded  on  the  same  consideration,  moving  at  the  same  time 
between  the  parties;  or  whether  it  was  confined  to  cases  where  there  was 
already  a  subsisting  debt  and  demand,  and  the  promise  was  merely  founded 
upon  a  subsequent  and  distinct  undertaking,  might,  if  the  point  were 
entirely  new,  deserve  very  grave  consideration.  But  it  has  been  closed 
within  very  narrow  limits  by  the  course  of  the  authorities,  and  seems  scarcely 
open  for  examination;  at  least  in  those  st^s  where  the  English  authorities 
have  been  fully  recognised  and  adopted  in  practice.    If  A  agree  to  advanoe 
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time  admitted  that  the  course  of  the  authorities  was 
against  him,  an^,  as  we  have  already  stated,  the  case 
went  off  upon  the  other  points.  In  Towisley  y.  SumraUy 
2  Peters,  170,  A.  D.  1829,  the  same  Justice  referred  to  the 
opinion  in  the  preceding  case,  in  these  words :  ^^  Jn  cases 
not  absolutely  closed  by  authority,^  this  court  has  already 
expressed  a  strong  inclination,  not  to  extend  the  operation 
of  the  statute  of  frauds,  so  as  to  embrace  original  and 
distinct  promises,  made  by  different  persons  at  the  same 
time,  and  upon  the  same  consideration^"  (c) 

§  166.  In  New  York  the .  principle  establicihed  by  the 
English  cases,  seems  to  have  be^n  first  j)resented  for  direct 
adjudication,  in  Chase  v.  Day,  17  Johnson,  114,  decided 
in  1819.  {d )  The  action  was  to  recover  the  value  of  certain 


-r^ 


B  a  sum  of  money,  for  which  B  is  to  be  answerible,  but  at  the  same  time  it 
is  expressed  upon  the  undertaking  that  C  will  do  some  fust  for  the  security 
of  A,  and  enter  into  an  agreement  with  A  for  that  purpose,  it  would  scarcely 
seem  a  case  of  a  mere  collateral  undertaking,  but  rather,  if  one  might  use 
the  phrase,  a  tri-lateral  contract  The  contract  of  B  to  repay  the  money  is 
not  coincident  with,  nor  the  same  contract  with  C  to  do  the  act  Each  it 
an  original  promise,  though  the  one  may  be'  deemed  subsidiary  or  secondary 
to  the  other.  .  .  .  The  credit  is  not  given  solely  to  either,  but  to  both, 
not  as  joint  contractors  up^  the  same  contract,  but  as  separate  contractors 
upon  co-existing  contracts,  forming  parts  of  the  same  general  transaction.*' 

(c)  The  distinguished  tribunal,  in  which  the  foregoing  remarks  were  made, 
has  not  since  had  occasion,  it  is  believed,  to  affirm  or  deny  their  correctness 
by  its  decision.  But  an  expression  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Justice  Clifford,  in 
Emerson  v.  Slater,  22  Howard,  28,  indicates  that  it  is  prepared  to  follow  the 
rule  now  so  generally  recognized,  with  respect  to  promises  of  this  character, 
even  in  cases  not  arising  in  states,  whose  courts  have,  in  express  terms, 
adopted  the  English  rule.  He  says:  ''Cases  in  which  the  guaranty  or 
promise  is  collateral  to  the  principal  contract,  but  is  made  at  the  same  time, 
and  becomes  an  essential  ground  of  the  credit  give  to  tlic  principal  debtor, 
are,  in  general,  within  the  statute  of  frauds."  Although  in  a  few  instances, 
opinions  have  been  expressed  in  some  of  the  state  courts  approving,  upon 
principle,  Judge  Story's  suggestion  of  a  tri-lateral  contract^  the  author's 
researches  have  not  enabled  him  to  find  a  solitary  case  where  such  a  theory 
has  been  practically  applied  to  a  decision. 

(d)  But  it  is  recognized  as  la^  in  the  opinion  of  Kent,  C.  J.,  in  Leonard 
V.  Yredenburgh,  8  Johnson,  23,  A.  D.  1811. 
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newspapers  delivered  by  the  plaintiff,  a  printer,  to  the 
nephew  of  the  defendant,  who  was  a  news-carrier,  and  the 
proof  was  that  the  defendant  called  at  the  plaintiff's  office, 
in  his  nephew's  absence,  and  after  inqniring  the  terms, 
said,  ^^11  my  nephew  shonld  call  for  papers,  I  will  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  papers  that  he  shall  take."  Soon  after- 
wards the  nephew  called  for  newspapers,  and  said  that 
his  nncle  wonld  be  responsible  for  them,  and  the  plaintiff 
famished  them  to  him  then,  and  for  several  weeks  after- 
wards ;  no  regular  charge  for  *Qie  pjtpers  was  made  to 
any  person  npcm  the  plaintiff's  books;  but  he  kept  a 
memorandum  of  the  number  delivered  to  the  nephew, 
under  the  latter' s  name,  as  he  did  with  other  news-carriers. 
The  plaintiff  recovered  (in  a  justice's  court),  and  the  Su- 
preme Court  on  certiorari  affirmed  the  judgment ;  holding 
that  the  evidence  warranted  the  inference,  that  ^'  the  credit 
was  given  originally  and  solely  to  the  defendant;"  and 
<<that  this  never  was  the  debt  of  the  nephew.  His  uncle 
made  the  contract ;  and  the  nephew,  when  he  took  the 
papers,  explained  that  his  uncle  would  be  responsible  for 
them." 

§  167.  In  Brovm  v.  BradsTiaw^  1  Duer,  199,  A.  D.  1862, 
a  verdict  for  the  plaintiffs,  rendered  under  a  proper  charge 
of  the  judge  at  the  trial,  was  set  aside  by  the  New  York 
Superior  Courts  as  against  the  weight  of  evidence.  The 
complaint  claimed  to  recover  for  lumber  delivered  to  the 
defendant ;  and  the  evidence  showed  that  it  was  delivered 
upon  the  application  of  one  M.,  to  be  used  in  the  construc- 
tion by  him  of  certain  houses,  upon  land  belonging  to  the 
defendant^  but  which  tixe  defendant  had  contracted  to  sell 
to  M.  at  a  specified  price.  The  contract  between  the  defend- 
ant and  M.  also  provided,  that  the  defendant  should  make 
advances  to  him,  to  aid  in  the  erection  of  the  buildings ;  the 
advances  and  the  purchase  price  of  the  land  to  be  paid  when 
the  deed  was  given ;  and  it  also  contained  a  clause  providing 
that  all  bills  for  materials  for  the  houses,  which  the  defend- 
ant might  pay  or  incur,  should  be  deemed  part  of  the  ad- 
vances.   The  evidence,  in  its  most  fEivorable  aspect,  tended 
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to  show  that  the  plaintiffs  delivered  the  Inmber  to  M.  upon 
the  defendant's  promise  to  one  of  the  plaintiffs,  '^  that  he 
would  see  him  paid  for  all  the  lumber  delivered  at  those 
buildings."  A  bill  for  the  first  seven  items  of  the  accoxmt 
had  been  made  out  by  the  plaintiffs  in  the  name  of  M. ;  and 
a  payment  made  by  the  defendant  upon  the  general  account,  ^ 
had  been  receipted  by  them,  as  paid  by  the  defendant  for 
M.  There  was  some  evidence  that  after  the  debt  had  been 
contracted,  the  defendant  agreed  with  M.  to  pay  all  the 
outstanding  bills,  a^  part  of  the  consideration  of  an  assign- 
ment of  his  contract  to  another  person ;  but  the  court  dis- 
regarded it,  on  the  ground  that  it  did  not  sustain  the  cause 
of  action  stated  in  the  complaint,  which  was  a  sale  of  the 
lumber  to  the  defendant.  With  respect  to  the  original 
transaction,  the  court  held  that  the  evidence  established, 
^Hhat  the  lumber  was  formshed  to  M.  on  his  application 
and  on  his  credit,"  because  it  showed,  that  "the  lumber 
was  charged  to  M.,  and  not  to  the  defendant;  that  the 
moneys  paid  by  the  latter  to  the  plaintiffs  were  paid  by 
the  defendant,  and  accepted  by  the  plaintiffs,  as  a  x>ayment 
on  account  of  a  debt  owing  to  them*  by  M. ;"  and  "that 
there  is  no  evidence  which  authorizes  a  court  or  jury  to 
find  that  no  credit  was  given  to  M.,  but  that  it  was  given 
exclusively  to  Bradshaw  and  with  his  assent." 

§  168.  In  another  case  decided  on  the  same  day,  Flwnr 
ders  V.  OroliuB^  1  Duer,  206,  A.  D.  1852,  the  same  court 
refased  to  set  aside  a  referee's  report  in  favor  of  the 
plaintiff,  as  against  the  weight  of  evidence.  Ilie  action 
was  for  the  balance  due  upon  an  account  for  goods  fur- 
nished to  the  defendant's  brother,  upon  the  defendant's 
saying  that  the  plaintiff  might  deliver  goods  to  his  brother, 
"  and  he  himself  would  be  responsible  for  the  amount  of 
all  bills  for  goods  sold  and  delivered."  The  goods  were 
originally  charged  to  the  defendant,  and  the  defendant 
hftving  heard  from  his  brother  that  the  latter  was  buying 
goods  from  the  plaintiff  in  his  name,  had  only  answered, 
^  ^  Joe,  mind  and  pay  Flanders. ' '  It  was  held  that  this  evi- 
dence justified  tiie  conclusion  of  the  referee,    that  the 
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goods  were  purchased  by,  and  the  credit  was  given  exclus- 
ively to  the  defendant 

§  169.  The  following  cases  were  decided  in  the  New 
York  Common  Pleas :  In  Dixon  v.  Frazee^  1 E.  D.  Smith, 
32,  A.  D.  1860,  goods  had  been  delivered  at  different 
times  by  the  plaintiff  to  the  defendant's  son,  at  the  request 
of  the  defendant  and  on  his  promise,  made  at  the  time  the 
account  was  opened,  ^'that  he  would  see  that  the  plaintiff 
was  paid ;"  but  they  were  charged  to  the  son,  or  a  firm  of 
which  he  was  a  member,  and  from  time  to  time  the 
aocounts  were  settled  by  notes  of  the  son  or  of  the  firm. 
The  action  was  brought  for  goods  delivered  since  the  last 
settlement  by  note,  but  notes  of  the  son  had  been  taken  on 
account  for  part  of  the  amount.  A  verdict  having  been 
rendered  for  the  plaintiff,  the  court  on  appeal  reversed  the 
judgment;  the  charge  having  been  indefinite,  and  the 
court  holding  that  the  jury  should  have  been  positively 
instructed  to  find  for  the  defendant,  as  the  evidence  showed 
clearly  that  the  son  was  liable,  and  that  the  plaintiff  relied 
on  him  for  payment  On  the  other  hand  in  Briggs  v. 
JEvans,  1  E.  D.  Smith,  192,  A.  D.  1861,  the  plaintiff's 
assignors  had  manufactured  certain  fomiture  on  the  order 
of  a  third  x>erson,  to  be  paid  for  in  cash,  and  had  made  out 
a  bill  to  him ;  but,  on  his  requesting  credit,  they  refased  to 
deliver  the  goods ;  whereupon  the  defendant  took  the  bill, 
requested  them  to  deliver  the  goods,  and  promised  to  pay 
the  bill  in  two  weeks ;  relying  upon  which  promise,  the 
goods  were  delivelred  to  the  third  person,  and  charged  to 
the  defendant.  The  courts  holding  that  the  whole  credit 
was  given  to  the  defendant^  affirmed  a  judgment  (of  the 
Marine  Court)  in  £aiVor  of  the  plaintiff,  (e) 

(e)  Woodruff,  J.,  in  deliyering  the  opinion  of  the  Court  in  this  case,  said: 
^The  promise  was  in  form  absolute,  and  was  relied  upon  as  such.  Where 
the  promise  in  such  case  was  absolute  in  form  io  pay^  the  court  must,  as 
matter  of  law,  hold  it  to  be  original,  unless  it  further  appears  as  matter  of 
fad  that  it  was  made  and  intended  as  collateral*  "  The  bill "  (\u  the  name 
of  the  third  person)  "  was  therefore  made,  before  the  contract  was  made 
upon  which  tiie  plaintiff  relies,  and  proves  nothing  respecting  the  character 
of  thait  contaot" 
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§  170.  In  Pennell  v.  PerUz,  4  E.  D.  Smith,  639,  A.  J). 
1855,  in  the  same  court,  the  plaintiff's  assignor  was 
applied  to  by  one  B.  to  furnish  stone,  to  enable  B.  to  fulfil 
a  paving  contract  with  the  city  of  New  York,  which  he 
declined  to  do,  unless  B.  would  procure  "guaranty  for 
payment  of  the  amount ;''  and  on  the  defendant  being 
applied  to,  he.  said  he  would  not  "guaranty"  to  pay, 
unless  B.  assigned  to  him  the  contract.  B.  having 
assigned  the  contract  to  the  defendant,  the  latter  said 
to  the  plaintiff,  "You  can  now  go  on  and  furnish 
the  materials  for  thos^  contracts,  and  I  will  pay  you; 
as  no  other  person  can  draw  the  money  from  the 
corporation  but  me.""  The  plaintiff's  assignor  there- 
upon furnished  the  stone,  and  after  he  had  done  so,  he 
made  out  the  bills  to  B. ;  but  it  appeared  that  this  was 
done  by  the  direction  of  the  defendant,  to  enable  him  to 
secure  certain  commissions.  It  was  held  by  a  majority 
of  the  court  that  the  promise  was  original,  the  entib^B 
credit  having  been  given  to  the  defiendant;  and  the  bills 
having  b^en  made  out  to  B.  by  his  direction,  and  for  his 
accommodation ;  and  a  judgment  for  the  defendant  in  the 
Marine  Court,  was  accordingly  reversed  on  appeal. 

§  171.  In  the  earliest  Massachusetts  case  in  which  the 
doctrine  now  under  consideration  came  in  question,  Perley 
V.  ^pring^  12  Massachusetts,  297,  decided  in  1815,  CHiirf 
Justice  Parker  recognized  the  distinction  suggested  by 
Lord  Mansfield  in  Mawbrey  v.  Cunningham^  and  after- 
wards repudiated  by  him.  ^In  deciding  that  the  plaintiff 
was  entitled  to  judgment  upon  a  verdict,  subject  to  the 
opinion  of  the  court,  the  Chief  Justice  distinctly  stated,  as 
one  of  the  grounds  of  the  decision,  that  the  promise  "^as 
prospective,  to  pay  a  debt  which  might  accrue  in  conse-- 
quence  of  the  very  promise  which  was  made,  and  which 
did  not  exist  at  the  time  of  the  promise,  and  therefore^  it 
was  not  affected  by  the  statute. 

§  172.  But  in  Tileston  v.  Ifettleton,  23  Massachusetts  (6 
Pickering),  509,  decided  in  1828,  the  same  court,  apparently 
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with  the  assent  of  the  Chief  Justice,  laid  down  the  correct 
rale.  The  defendant  was  the  commanding  officer  of  a  militia 
company,  and  also  a  member  of  the  committee  of  arrange- 
ments for  a  celebration  of  the  fourth  of  July,  which 
mduded  a  public  dinner  provided  by  the  plaintiff.  The 
members  of  the  company  partook  of  the  dinner,  as  well  as 
the  other  citizens  present ;  hnd  while  they  were  eating,  the 
plamtiff  sent  two  persons  around,  to  collect  one  dollar 
from  each  of  those  present,  to  pay  for  his  dinner.  When 
they  T^re  proceeding  to  collect  the  money  from  the  mem- 
beig  of  the  company,  the  defendant  stopped  them,  and 
said  that  they  need  not  call  upon  the  members  of  the  com- 
pany, as  he  would  be  responsible  for  them ;  to  which  the 
plaintiff  assented,  and  no  money  was  collected  from  them. 
The  evidence  was  submitted  to  the  jury  upon  a  proper 
charge ;  and  the  courts  affirming  a  judgment  for  the  defend- 
ant, stated  that,  the  members  of  the  company  were  the 
original  debtors,  and  might  have  been  sued  severally  upon 
an  implied  promise ;  and  their  original  liability  proved 
that  the  defendant's  engagement  was  only  collateral. (/) 

§  173.  And  in  Cahill  v.  BigeloWy  35  Massachusetts  (18 
Pickering),  369,  A.  D.  1836,  Chief  Justice  Shaw  said,  that 
Perley  v.  Spring  was  overruled  by  TiUston  v.  Nettleton. 
The  question,  which  arose  on  a  trustee  process,  was 
whetliier  Hatch,  the  alleged  trustee,  was  liable  to  the* 
defendAit)  for  board  furnished  by  her  upon  his  credit  to 
his  laborers.  At  the  time  when  she  opened  the  boarding- 
house,  he  had  verbally  agreed  with  her,  and  with  other 
persons,  who  subsequentiy  famished  her  with  provisions 
and  supplies,  that  the  latter  should  deliver  the  supplies 
to  her  and  Charge  her  therefor,  and  at  the  end  of  each 
quarter  he  would  see  them  paid ;  and  the  demands  against 
him  by  reason  of  this  promise  exceeded  the  amount  of 
the  defendant's  bills  for  board.  The  court  held,  that  if  the 

(/)  There  was  however,  a  question  Id  this  case,  whether  the  members  of 
the  oompaoj  bad  not  already  become  liable,  when  the  defendant's  promise 
was  made. 
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trustee  chose  to  interpose  the  defence  of  the  statute  of 
frauds,  against  the  demands  in  &tot  of  those  who'  for* 
nished  the  supplies,  it  would  constitute  a  defence ;  because 
credit  was  given  to  the  defendant,  the  supplies  haTing 
been  in  the  first  instance  charged  to  her,  and  she  bemg 
debtor  therefor.  But  it  was  also  held  that  it  was  optional 
with  the  trustee,  whether  he  would  avail  himself  of  the 
protection  of  the  statute ;  and  as  he  chose  not  to  insist 
upon  it)  he  was  discharged  from  the  trustee  process. 

•  §  174.  The  same  principle  had  been,  however,  distinctly 
recognized  in  the  previous  case  of  Loomis  v.  Newhally  32 
Massachusetts  (16  Pickering),  169,  A.  D.  1833,  which  was 
not  cited,  either  by  the  counsel  or  the  court,  in  CahiU  v, 
Bigelow.  There  the  action  was  against  an  administrator, 
upon  a  promise  of  his  intestate.  It  appeared  that  the 
son  of  the  intestate,  who  was  about  forty  years  old,  and 
a  man  without  means,  and  of  bad  habits,  had  boarded 
fbr  several  months  with  the  plaintiff,  who  was  his  uncle 
by  marriage ;  and  that,  after  the  board  had  been  so  fur- 
nished, the  intestate  requested  the  son  to  continue  to 
remain  at  the  plaintiff's  house,  and  said  to  the  plaintiff, 
"For  what  you  have  already  done,  and  what  you  shall 
do  for  my  son,  I  will  see  you  paid  hereafter  for  your 
services,  expenses,  and  trouble;"  but  the  son  remained 
only  one  day  after  this  promise.  The  next  day  after  the 
pfomise,  the  intestate  requested  the  plaintiff  to  pay  a  tax 
against  the  son,  promising  to  refund  the  amount,  t>nd  the 
plaintiff  paid  it  accordingly.  The  court  decided  that,*  aa 
to  the  board  which  had  already  been  furnished,  the  prom- 
ise was  within  the  statute,  there  being  no  evidence  that  it 
was  furnished  at  the  fisil^er'  s  request ;  but  that  the  prom- 
ise would  not  have  been  within  the  statute,  as  to  the  one 
day' s  board  furnished  afterwards,  had  that  been  separable 
from  the  promise  to  pay  for  tlie  board  previously  fur- 
nished; and  that  the  promise  respecting  the  tax  was 
original,  and  without  the  statute.  (5^) 

'is)  The  decision  was  that  the  plaintiff  should  recoyer  only  the  amount  paid 
for  the  tax,  as  the  promiM  to  pay  for  the  board  was  held  to  be  void  as  to 
that  furnished  subsequently  as  well  as  previously,  beoause  it  was  entire,  vA 
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§  176.  So  in  HiU  y.  Raymond^  85  Massachusetts  (3 
Allen),  540,  A.  D.  1862,  the  same  court  decided,  as  matter 
of  law,  that  no  action  could  be  maintained  for  necessaries 
fieumiahed  to  the  defendant's  brother,  (a  dissipated  man,) 
by  the  plaintifl^  ui)on  a  verbal  promise  in  these  words :  '^  I 
don't  want  my  brother  to  go  ragged  or  hungry ;  for  any 
necessaries  of  life  you  may  furnish  him,  I  will  see  you 
paid:"  it  appearing  by  the  testimony  in  behalf  of  the 
plaintiff,  that  the  plaintiff  held  the  brother  responsible  for 
the  bill  and  presented  it  to  him,  and  took  from  him  an 
order  upon  the  defendant^  which  the  latter  refused  to 
accept.  Notwithstanding  that  the  plaintiff,  (who  was 
Bwom  in  his  own  behalf,)  testified  that  he  did  not  receive 
the  order  in  x)ayment  of  the  bill,  it  was  held  at  the  trial, 
that  the  action  was  not  maintainable  as  matter  of  law ;  and 
an  exception  to  this  decision  was  overruled,  the  court 
holding  that  ^^the  defendant's  promise  was  clearly  collat- 
eraL"(A) 

§  176.  In  Swift  V.  Pierce^  96  Massachusetts  (13  Allen\ 
186,  decided  A.  D.  1866,  the  action  was  to  recover  upon 
the  defendants'  verbal  promise  to  pay  for  certain  goods 
delivered  to  one  Hoar ;  and  it  appeared  that  they  had 
been  charged  to  Hoar  upon  the  plaintiff's  books,  and  that 
the  plaintiff  had  commenced  an  action  for  the  value  of  the 


within  the  statute  as  to  a  part  of  it ;  but  the  court  subsequently  granted  a 
new  trial,  on  the  suggestion  that  the  previous  board  was  furnished  as  a  matter 
of  charity.  However,  in  Rand  v,  Mather,  65  Massachusetts  (11  Cushing),  1 
A.  Dl  1853,  the  court  overraled  so  much  of  the  decision  in  Loomis  v.  New- 
hatt,  as  holds  that  a  contract  void  in  part  under  the  statute  of  frauds  is 
necessarily  void  in  toto.  There  the  defendant  had  agreed  to  pay  for  the 
work  previously  done,  and  the  work  to  be  done,  to  complete  a  contract 
between  the  plaintiff  and  a  third  person,  and  it  was  decided  that  he  might 
recover  for  work  done  after  the  promise,  but  not  for  that  done  previously. 
The  case  is  cited  again  hereafter. 

QC)  The  report  does  not  state  in  what  manner,  if  any,  beyond  presenting 
Che  bin,  it  appeared  that  the  plaintiff  held  the  person  to  whom  the  supplies 
were  famished,  responsible  for  the  bill;  btit  the  fact  is  so  stated  in  general 
terms  in  the  syllabus  said  in  the  opinion. 
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goods  against  Hoar,  in  which  he  had  summoned  the  pres- 
ent defendants  as  trustees ;  but  the  defendants  had  been 
discharged  in  the  trustee  proceeding,  and  the  plaintiff  had 
thereupon  discontinued  the  action  against.  Hoar.  It  was 
held  that  the  jury  was  entitled  to  judge  upon  these  facts, 
whether  the  credit  was  given  to  the  defendants  or  to  Hoar, 
and  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff  upon  a  chaige  to  that  effect 
would  not  be  disturbed;  but  a  new  trial  was  granted 
because,  although  the  judge  charged  the  jury  that  if  the 
plaintiff  gave  credit  to  Hoar  alone,  the  defendants'  prom- 
ise was  collateral,  he  refused  to  charge  that  the  same 
result  would  follow  if  any  credit  was  given  to  Hoar ;  the 
court  holding  that  there  was '  some  evidence,  tending  to 
show,  that  the  plaintiff  relied  upon  the  responsibility  of 
both. 

§  177.  So  in  jhe  case  of  Walker  v.  Richards ^  41  New 
Hampshire,  388,  A.  D.  1860.  There  the  declaration  con- 
tained several  special  counts,  claiming  to  recover  for  goods 
sold  and  delivered  by  the  plaintiff,  to  one^  Davis  and  two 
other  persons,  in  the  employment  of  the  defendant,  on 
credit,  and  upon  a  promise  of  the  defendant^  to  be  reAjK)!!- 
sible  and  see  him  paid ;  and  also  a  general  count  for  goods 
sold  and  delivered  to  the  defendant.  It  appeared  that 
the  plaintiff  had  charged  the  goods  to  the  several  persons 
to  whom  they  were  respectively  delivered  ;  but  he  proved 
that  he  had  done  so  at  the  request  of  the  defendant,  in 
order  that  the  latter  n^ight,  from  time  to  time,  see  whether 
they  were  taking  up  their  pay  for  their  labor,  fiEister  than 
they  were  earning  it.  The  judge  charged  the  jury,  that  if 
the  goods  were  delivered  to  Davis  and  the  others,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  defendant)  and  upon  his  absolute  promise  to 
pay  for  them ;  and  if  the  whole  credit  was  given  to  him, 
and  no  credit  was  given  to  the  workmen,  the  plaintiff  was 
entitled  to  recover ;  and  a  motion  to  set  aside  a  verdict  for 
the  plaintiff  upon  exceptions  to  the  charge  was  denied.  Bell, 
C.  J.,  said,  that  the  special  counts  set  forth  that  the  goods 
were  sold  to  Davis  and  the  others  on  credit ;  and  under 
those  counts  they  were  the  debtors,  and  the  contract  of  the 
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defendant  was  entirely  collateral,  and  could  be  proved 
only  by  a  writing ;  but  the  declaration  also  contained  a 
connt  for  goods  sold  and  delivered  to  the  defendant ;  and 
under  that  count  it  was  proper  to  prove  that  the  sale  was 
made,  and  the  credit  givisn,  to  the  defendant  alone.  ^^The 
chargies  on  the  books  to  Davis,  etc.,"  continued  the  learned 
Chief  Justice,  "are  competent  evidence,  that  the  sales 
were  made  to  them,  and  upon  their  credit ;  but  they  are 
not  conclusive,  and  are^  open  to  expla^oation.  It  is  for  the 
jury  to  judge,  upon  all  the  evidence,  to  whom  the  credit 
was  given ;  and  whether  .the  agreement  of  the  defendant  is 
original  or  collateral" 

§  178.  In  Moses  v.  Ncyrtov^  36  Maine,  113,  A.  D.  1853,' 
the  mother  of  the  defendants,  being  in  occupation  of  the 
plaintiffs'  house,  under  a  lease  (apparently  verbal),  at  a 
rent  agreed  upon,  and  the  plaintiffs  being  solicitous  about 
their  rent,  the  defendants  verbally  agreed  to  pay  the  rent 
during  the  time  she  should  occupy  the  house;  under 
which  agreement,  she  was  allowed  to  remain  for  three 
years,  she  paying  part  of  the  rent  and  one  of  the  defendants 
paying  part.  The  action  was  brought  for  the  remainder, 
and  although  counsel  for  the  plaintiffs  insisted  that  the 
entire  credit  was  given  to  the  defendants,  (the  conversation 
amounting  to  a  refusal  to  allow  her  to  remain,  and  to  a 
reletting  to  the  defendants,)  the  court  held  that  the  plaint- 
iffs cpuld  not  recover,  on  the  ground  that  the  mother  was 
liable,  and  could  not  have  successfully  defended  an  action 
for  the  rent ;  and  therefore  the  defendants'  promise  was 
collateral.  To  the  same  effect  is  Blake  v.  ParliUy  22 
Maine,  395,  A.  B.  1843,  although  there  the  verbal  lessee 
was  moving  in,  when  the  collateral  promise  was  insisted 
upon  and  obtained,  as  a  condition  of  his  being  allowed 
to  do  so.  And  in  WdlJcer  v.  McDonald^  5  Minnesota,  455,  • 
A.  D.  1861,  the  facts  were  almost  identical  with  those  in 
Moses  V.  Norton,  except  that  the  promise  was  to  be 
"responsible"  for  the  rent,  which  was  held  to  be  collat- 
eral, for  the  same  reason. 
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"^  170.  These  selections  by  no  means  exlianst  the  variety 
of  the  cases  famished  by  the  American  reports,  illastrating 
the  general  application  of  this  rule.  From  the  nature  of 
the  transactions  to  which  it  applies,  the  variety  is  almost 
endless ;  each  case  presenting  some  different  feature,  upon 
which  a  question  arises  respecting  the  correct  application 
of  the  rule.  Frequently  also,  the  same  fiwsts  present 
embarrassing  questions  under  some  of  the  other  rules, 
either  separately  or  in  connection  with  this.  And  we 
refer  the  reader,  who  wishes  to  pursue  his  researches  far- 
ther, to  the  numerous  additions^  authorities  in  the  note ; 
which  maintain,  with  remarkable  uniformity,  the  same 
general  principle ;  although  there  is  occasionally,  as  in 
some  of  the  cases  already  cited,  a  little  difficulty,  and 
perhaps  discrepancy,  in  its  application.(t) 

{%)  Bates  V.  Starr,  6  Alabama,  697;  Fairesv.  Lodano,  10  id.  50;  Boy  kin 
V.  Dohlonde,  1  Alabama  Select  Cases,  502 ;  Kurtz  v,  Adams,  12  Arkaoflit 
(7  English),  174 ;  Porter  v,  Langborn,  2  Bibb  (Ky.)i  63 ;  Hanford  v.  Hif - 
gins,  1  Bos  worth  (New  York),  441 ;  Hall  v.  Wood,  4  Chandler  (Wisconsin), 
36;  Loomis  v.  Smith,  17  Connecticut,  11,5;  Knoxv.  Nntt,  1  Daly  (New 
York),  213 ;  Hetfield  v.  Dow,  3  Dutcher  (New  Jersey),  440;  Bead  tr.  Ladd, 
1  Edmonds  (New  York),  100;  Weyand  v.  Crichfield,  3  Grant  (Pennsylva- 
nia), 113;  Warnick  v.  G-roshoIz,  id.  234;  Price  v.  Combs,  7  HalsCed  (New 
Jersey),  188;  Elder  v,  Warfield,  7  Harris  k  Johnson  (Md.)  391 ;  Booker  tr. 
Tally,  2  Humphreys  (Tenn.)  308;  Williams  v.  Corbet,  28  Illinois,  262; 
Nelson  v.  Hardy,  7  Indiana^  364;  Billingsley  v.  Dempewolf^  11  Indiana, 
414;  Backus  v.  Clark,  1  Kansas,  303 ;  Ware  v.  Stephenson,  10  Leigh  (Va.), 
155;  Richardson  v.  Richardson,  1  MacMullan  (South  Carolina),  280 ;  Homans 
V.  Lambard,  21  Maine,  308;  Doyle  v.  White,  26  Maine,  341;  Ellicott  v. 
Peterson's  Ezrs.,  4  Maryland,  476;  Cropper  v.  Pittman,  13  id.  190;  Leland 
V,  Creyon,   1  McCord  (South  Carolina),  100;  Metee  v.  Wagner,  id.  395; 
Waggener  v.  Bells,  4  Monroe  (Kentucky),  7 ;  Underbill  v.  Gibson,  2  New 
Hampshire,  352;  Proprietors  of  Upper  Locks  v.  Abbott,  14  id.  157;  BrOwn 
V,  George,  17  id.  128 ;  Landis  v,  ^pyer,  59  Pennsylvania,  95 ;  McCaffil  «. 
Radcliff,   3  Robertson  (New  York),  445;  Brady  v.  Sackrider,  1  ^andford 
(New  York),  514 ;  Darlington  v.  McCunn,  .2  E.  D.  Smith,  411;  Hazen  tr. 
Bearden,  4  Sneed  (Tennessee),  48 ;  Hoppock  v.  Wilson,  1  Southard  (New 
Jersey),  149;    Scudder  v.  Wade,  id.  249;  Rhodes  v.  Leeds,  3  Stewart  A 
*  Porter  (Alabama),  212;  Arbuckle  v.  Hawks,  20  Vermont^  538;  Gleason  «. 
Brigfifs,  28  id.  135 ;  Hodges  v.  Hall,  29  id.  209 ;  Walker  v.  Norton,  id.  226; 
Bushee  v.  AUen,  31  id.  613 ;  Rogers  t^.  Kneeland,  13  Wendell  (New  York), 
114 ;  Turton  v.  Burke,  4  Wisconsin,  119.    Some  of  these  cases  will  also  be 
found  in  the  third  article  of  the  ninth  chapter,  where  a  question  very  analo- 
gous to  that  whicb  is  now  under  examination  will  be  discussed  at  length; 
and  many  of  the  cases  there  cited  are  also  applicable  here. 
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§  160.  It  is  yery  evident,  that  where  the  language  naed, 
by  the  promisor,  was  pertinent  to  the  creation  of  an  abso- 
Inte  and  direct  undertaking  to  respond  for  the  price,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  condnct  of  the  third  person  was 
consistent  with  his  assumption  of  a  concurrent  liability 
therefor ;  but  there  is  no  evidence  of  an  express  assent  on 
the  part  of  the  promisee,  to  the  third  person' s  assujnption 
of  liability,  the  question  to  whom  credit  was  given  belongs 
exclusively  to  the  jury,  (a)  So  also,  where  the  testimony 
leaves  it  doubtful  what  was  the  language  used  by  the 
parties,  it  is  the  province  of  the  jury  to  determine,  under 
the. directions  of  the  court  respecting  the  effect  of  particu 
lar  modes  of  expression,  whether  the  promisor  in  fact 
undertook  to  respond  absolutely,  or  only  in  case  the  third 
person  did  not  pay.  Again,  where  there  is  no  question 
what  were  the  words  used,  but  they  are  susceptible  of 
two  meanings,  the  one  importing  an  absolute,  and  the 
other  a  conditional  promise,  the  question  is  necessarily 
referred  to  the  jury,  to  determine  in  what  sense  they  were 
in  &ct  used  and  accepted.  And  in  that  respect,  it  is 
believed  that  the  rule  would  be  the  same,  if  the  contract 
between  the  parties  was  proved  by  a  writing,  containing 
words  of  equivocal  meaning,  even  if  no  question  arose 
under  the  statute  of  frauds.  (&) 

m  • 

V 

(a)  See  ante,  article  ii. 

(&)  The  point  has  sometimes  arisen  in  cases  under  the  statute  of  limita* 
tions,  when  the  question  was,  whether  a  writing  of  equivocal  meaning  con* 
tttned  an  acknowledgment  of  the  debt  or  a  new  promise.  Thus,  in  Lloyd 
V.  Maund,  2  Term  Reports,  760,  A.  D.  1788,  it  was  held,  that  a  general  ruling 
at  the  trial,  that  an  ambigaous  letter  did  not  amount  to  a  new  promise  or 
acknowledgment  was  erroneous,  and  a  nonsuit  was  set  aside,  one  of  the 
judges  saying,  that  "  the  jury  should  have  put  their  construction  upon  it" 
In  Froet  v.  Bengough,  1  Bingham,  266,  A.  D.  1823,  the  question  was,  whether 
a  letter  from  the  defendant,  saying  that  he  "must  arrange  matters''  with  the 
plaintiff  was  sufficient,  and  the  court  held  that  it  was  properly  left  to  the 
jwy  to  say  whether  there  were  any  other  matters  to  which  the  letter  referred. 

81 
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§  181.  But  some  of  the  cases  decided  under  the  statute 
of  jfrauds  have  gone  farther ;  and  egressions  will  occa- 
sionally be  found  in  the  books,  leading  to  the  inference, 
that  the  jury  are  entitled  in  all  cases,  to  pass  upon  the 
question,  whether  the  words  used  imported  an  absolute  or 
a  conditional  promise.  Thus  it  was  said  in  one  case,  Wat- 
nick  V.  OrosJiolz^  3  Grant  (Pennsylvania),  234,  thai 
^^  where  words  are  written,  the  general  rule  is  that  the 
court  shall  interpret  them;  but,  when  they  are  merely 
spoken,  their  sense  and  meaning  intended  are  for  the  jury ; 
their  meaning  being  fixed  by  the  jury,  their  legal  effect 
and  consequence  are  determined  by  the  court." 

§  182.  This  question  sometimes  becomes  of  vital  impor- 
tance ;  for  the  rights  of  the  parties  may  depend  entirely 
upon  the  construction,  to  be  placed  upon  words,  concerning 
which  the  witnesses  do  not  essentially  differ.  As  will  be 
more  fally  shown  in  the  next  chapter,  there  is  a  disposi- 
tion, especially  in  the  modem  decisions,  to  assign  to  x)ar- 
ticular  forms  of  expression,  in  most  common  use  in 
transactions  of  this  kind,  certain  definite  prima  £a.cie 
meanings.  In  the  case  of  WarnicJc  v.  Orosholz^  one  of 
those  expressions  was  used,  the  promise  having  been  that 
the  defendant  would  see  the  plaintiffs  paid,  which,  it  is 
said,  upon  very  respectable  Authority,  presumptively 
imports  only  that  the  defendant  would  pay,  in  case  the 
third  person  did  not ;  and  it  may  be  that  he  was  defeated 
by  leaving  the  question  to  the  jury,  without  the  produc- 
tion of  any  evidence  on  the  part  of  the  plaintiff,  to  control 
that  prima  facie  meaning  of  his  promise. 

§  183.  It  is  believed  that  the  distinction,  suggested  in 
that  case,  between  written  and  spoken  words,  has  no  sub- 
stantial foundation ;  and  that  when  the  court  can  clearly 


And  ia  Dodson  v,  Mackey,  4  Nevile  and  Manning,  327,  A.  D.  1835,  it  was 
held  that  the  judge  at  the  trial  properly  left  it  to  the  jury,  to  say  whether  an 
ambiguous  letter  amounted  to  a  promise  to  pay  the  debt,  and  if  so,  whether 
the  promise  was  conditional  or  absolute.  See  several  other  cases  cited  in 
Angell  on  Limitations,  {  238. 
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ascertain  from  the  testimony,  what  the  words  really  were, 
the  determination  of  their  meaning  an'd  the  nature  of  the 
contract  which  they  create,  is  to  be  made  as  a  matter  of 
law.  This  proposition  is  subject,  of  course,  to  the  excep- 
tion abeady  mentioned,  where  words  of  equivocal  mean- 
ing have  been  used ;  or,  what  amounts  to  nearly  the  same 
thing,  where  the  law  assigns  to  the  words  ^^  a  prima  facie 
meaning  "  only,  and  there  is  some  evidence  of  their  having 
been  used  in  a  different  sense. 

§  184.  Thus,  in  JioMnson  v.  Oilmaiiy  48  New  Hampshire, 
486,  the  court  below,  in  passing  upon  the  validity  of  a 
set-off,  had  ruled,  in  substance,  that  a  conversation,  proved 
to  have  taken  place  between  the  witness  and  the  plaintiff's 
intestate,  did  not  amount  to  a  promise  to  pay  the  debt ; 
and  Bell,  C.  J.,  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  Supreme 
Courts  granting  a  new.  trial  for  that  reason,  with  others, 
said:  '^The  language  used  does  not  necessarily  import 
that  he  would  settle,  or  cause  the  notes  to  be  settled.  The 
terms  were  loose  and  ii^definite ;  and  the  question  really 
was,  whether  the  jury,  weighing  the  evidence  and  the 
circumstances,  could  rightfully  understand  the  language 
to  be  an  engagement  to  cause  the  debt  to  be  paid,  or  to 
pay  it."  ^^  In  many  cases  it  is  not  so  much  the  question 
what  terms  were  used,  as  what  was  intended.  Where  the 
words  are  certain,  it  is  generally  for  the  court  to  construe 
them ;  but,  where  the  Jury  must  decide  what  was  said, 
they  must  also  judge  what  was  the  meaning  of  the  parties, 
in  the  language  they  are  found  to  have  used.  If  the 
evidence  tends  to  prove  an  engagement  inconsistent  with 
that  alleged,  and  it  is  capable  of  no  interpretation  that 
can  be  reconciled  with  it,  the  court  may  pronounce  the 
evidence  incompetent  on  the  ground  of  variance;  but, 
where  the  evidence  admits  of  being  understood  in  a  sense 
which  would  support  the  declaration,  and  the  doubt  is 
whether  it  is  quite  sufficient  to  support  the  writ,  it  seems 
generally  more  advisable  to  leave  the  question  to  the  jury, 
who  are  supposed  to  be  more  able  to  judge  of  the  weight 
of  testimony,  as  to  the  facts,  than  the  court." 
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§  186.  So,  also,  in  Sinclair  v.  JHchardsoriy  12  Vennont, 
S3,  the  same  idea  was  very  clearly  stated  in  the  remarks 
of  Collamer,  J.,  although  they  were  directly  applicable  to 
a  state  of  facts  depending  upon  a  different  rnle.  In  dis- 
cussing the  question,  whether  it  belonged  to  the  court  or 
to  the  jury,  to  determinep  if  proof  of  a  certain  conversa- 
tion bett^een  the  parties,  tended  to  show  an  abandonment 
by  the  plaintiff,  of  a  written  contract  between  hims^  and 
a  third  person,  and  the  fomation  of  a  new  contract 
between  the  plaintiff  and  the  defendant ;  or,  on  the  other 
hand,  merely  a  guaranty  by  the  defendant  of  the  third 
person's  performance  of  the  former  contract^  he  said: 
^^  If  the  terms  used  on  the  occasion  clearly  imply  that  the 
former  contract  is  to  continue,  and  the  ne^  one  be  auxil- 
iary thereto,  then  it  is  matter  of  law  that  the  new  con- 
tract must  be  in  writing.  Such  as  the  saying,  ^  proceed, 
and  if  he  does  not  pay  you,  I  will,'  But  if  the  terms  be 
uncertain,  equivocal  or  ambiguous,  then  it  must  always 
be  left  to  the  jury,  to  find  whether  in  fiB<)t  the  former 
contract  was  to  continue,  or  whether  the  whole  was  aban- 
doned, and  the  new  contract  and  credit  substituted  in  its 
place."  (c) 

§  186,  The  distinction  arising  in  cases  where  the  testi- 
mony is  conflicting,  is  also  illustrated  by  the  case  of 
ITomans  v.  Lam^ardy  21  Maine,  808,  where  the  defend- 
ant's cpunsel  contended,  that  the  judge  at  the  trial  erred, 
in  leaving  it  to  the  jury  to  say,  whether  certain  timber,  for 
the  value  of  which  the  action  was  brought,  was  furnished 
by  the  plaintiff  upon  the  credit  of  the  defendant^  or  of  the 
third  person ;  insisting  that  certain  words,  proved  to  have 
been  spoken  by  the  defendant,  implied  a  conditional  con- 
tract, and  should  be  so  construed  as  matter  of  law.  But 
Tenney,  J.,  in  his  opinion,  said,  that  although  it  would 
have  been  the  duty  of  the  court  to  construe  a  written 
promise  in  those  words,  there  were  in  this  case  other  con- 
versations between  the  parties,  and  also  between  the 

(r)  S«'p.  also,  per  Woodraff,  J.,  in  Briggs  v.  Evans,  ante,  §  169,  note. 
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plaintiff  and  ofiiers,  in  the  presence  of  the  defendant, 
-wKcli  liad  a  tendency  '^to  manifest  to  the  defendant  the 
views  entertained  by  the  plaintiff  on  the  snbjedt  of  the 
sale  of  the  timber ; "  and  that  other  facts  were  in  evidence, 
which  might  have  had  an  important  influence,  in  satisfy- 
ing the  jury  of  the  true  character  of  the  transaction. 
^*It  was,"  he  added,  ^^for  them  alone  to  judge,  from  the 
evidence,  what  was  said  and  done,  and  then  to  determine 
therefrom  tiie  intention  of  the  parties.  It  would  have 
been  a  manifest  invasion  of  their  rights,  for  the  court  to 
select  a  particular  portion  of  the  evidence,  which  the  jury 
might,  or  might  not  believe,  and  as  a  matter  of  law, 
inform  them,  that  their  verdict  must  depend  upon  the  con- 
struction which  the  judge  should  give  to  tha^  independ- 
ent of  other  facts  in  the  case.  The  meaning  of  the 
parties  was  to  be  gathered  from  all  the  evidence  before 
them." 

§  187.  So,  also,  in  the  recent  case  of  PerJcins  v.  Hins- 
dale^ d7  Massachusetts,  167,  A.  B.  1867.  The  action  was 
to  recover  for  articles  delivered  to  the  nephew  of  the 
defendants,  who  were  brothers  and  partners.  At  the 
trial,  the  plaintiff  testified  in  substance,  that  there  had 
been  dealings  between  him  and  the  nephew,  but  the  last 
credit  he  gave  him  was  on  the  16th  of  September,  1866 ; 
that  on  the  26th  of  that  month,  one  of  the  defendants 
applied  to  him  to  give  the  nephew  further  credit,  stating 
various  circumstances,  tending  to  show  that  he  would  be 
safe  in  doing  so;  but  the  plaintiff  refused,  unless  the 
defendants  *  *  would  become  responsible. ' '  That  thereupon 
the  parties  made  an  oral  contract,  to  the  effect  that  the 
plaintiff  would  deliver  to  the  nephew  such  goods  as  he 
wanted,  and  th^feefendants  "would  pay  the  bill;"  that 
the  plaintiff  wlould  **go  along  with  him"  each  month; 
'and  i^  by  the  16th  of  the  next  month,  the  nephew  had 
not  paid  the  monthly  bill,  the  plaintiff  would  notify  the 
defendants,  and  they  would  jyay  it.  That  he  delivered  the 
goods,  ahd  notified  the  defendants  accordingly ;  and  that 
the  credit  was  given  solely  to  the  defendants,  but  the 
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accounts  were  kept  with  the  nephew  as  before.  Other 
witnesses,  on  the  part  of  the  plaintiff,  testified  that  ttie 
conversation  was,  in  snbstance,  that  the  nephew  was  to 
be  "pushed  up"  till  the  15th  of  each  month ;  and  if  he  did 
not  pay  then,  the  defendants  would  pay  the  bill,  or  see  it 
paid.  Evidence  was  introduced  by  the  defendants,  tend- 
ing to  disprove  the  testimony  on  the  part  of  the  plaintiff, 
as  to  the  material  points  of  this  conversation;  but  on 
cross-examination  of  the  defendant,  with  whom  it  took 
place,  he  admitted  sending  a  letter  to  the  plaintiff's 
attorney,  inclosing  a  payment  on  account  of  the  demand, 
and  saying,  "I  hope  to  see  my  responsibility  liquidated 
soon."  Upon  this  evidence,  the  defendants  contended 
that  they  were  entitled  to  a  verdict,  by  direction  of  the 
court ;  but  the  plaintiff  insisted  that  he  had  the  right  to 
go  to  the  jury,  upon  the  question  to  whom  the  credit  was 
given.  The  judge  directed  a  verdict  for  the  defendants, 
which  was  set  aside  on  exceptions.  Hoar,  J.,  delivering 
the  opinion  of  the  court,  said  that  the  evidence  was 
strong  .to  show  that  the  contract  was  collateral;  but  the 
plaintiff,  in  one  part  of  his  testimony,  expressly  stated 
that  the  sole  credit  was  given  to  the  defendants;  and 
the  letter  "has  some  semblance  of  an  admission  of  an 
original  and  direct  responsibility."  "Considering,  there- 
fore," he  proceeded,  "that  the  evidence  was  chiefly  oral, 
not  absolutely  distinct  in  its  terms,  or  consistent  in  its 
different  parts ;  'and  that  its  effect  depends  partly  upon 
inferences  to  be  drawn  from  it^;  we  think,  on  the  whole, 
that  it  should  have  been  submitted  to  the  jury,  under 
proper  instructions,  to  determine  the  question  what  the 
contract  was,  as  a  question  of  fact>  and  that  the  court 
should  not  have  decided  it." 

■ 

§  188.  And  it  would  also  seem,  that  in  *all  cases  where 
the  words  are  susceptible  of  more  than  one  meaning,  the 
question  is  not  in  what  sense  the  promisor  intended  to  use 
them,  but  in  what  sense  the  promisee  received  them.  The 
language  having  been  selected  by  the  promisor,  and  being 
pertinent  to  either  species  of  engagement,  should  be 
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regarded  as  a  tender  of  either  to  the  promisee  for  his  accept- 
ance. A  very  striking  illustration  of  its  application  in 
ibis  particular  connection  is  /dmished  by  the  decision  of 
the  King' s  Bench  in  Oldham  v.  AUcn,  A.  B.  1784,  a  case 
mentioned  by  Bayley,  B.,  in  the  course  of  his  opinion  in 
Simpson  y.  PenUm^  2  Crompton  and  Meeson,  430  \{d)  but 
nowhere  reported.  "There,"  said  Bayley,  B.,  "the 
defendant  had  sent  for  a  fiajTier  to  attend  some  horses, 
and  said  to  the  farrier  ^  I  will  see  you  paid.'  The  plaintiff 
knew  the  parties  who  were  owners  of  some  of  the  horses, 
and  made  them  debtors ;  but  debited  the  defendant  for 
the  others,  whose  owners  he  did  not  know ;  the .  court 
held  that  the  promise  was  original  in  respect  of  those 
owners  whose  names  he  did  not  know,  but  in  respect 
of  the  others  whom  he  did  know,  that  it  was  collateral." 
The  same  language  was  construed  in  this  case  to  raise  at 
the  same  time  two  different  contracts  between  the  same 
parties ;  for  no  other  reason  than  because  it  was  pertinent 
to  both  contracts,  and  the  circumstances  of  the  case  showed 
that  the  promisee,  by  the  mere  operation  of  his  own  mind, 
divided  the  subjects  of  the  promise  into  two  classes,  as 
he  had  a  right  to  do  by  the  terms  of  the  promise,  (e) 

(d)  Ante,  $  1^. 

(e)  We  append  abstracts  of  two  casea  illustrating  the  principles  discussed 
in  the  text^  although  no  question  arose  in  either,  growing  out  of  the  statute  of 
frauds.  Sproat  v,  Matthews,  1  Term  Reports,  182,  A.  D.  1786.  This  was 
tn  action  by  an  indorsee  of  a  bill  of  exchange  against  the  acceptor,  and  the 
question  was  whether  there  had  been  a  valid  acceptance.  The  proof  was, 
that  on  the  24th  of  September,  the  plaintiff's  clerk  presented  the  bill  for 
acceptance,  and  the  defendant  replied  that  the  drawer  had  consigned  a  ship 
and  cargo  to  him  at  London  and  to  another  person  at  Bristol;  but  as  he  could 
not  tell  whether  the  ship  would  arrive  at  London  or  Bristol,  ''  he  could  not 
accept  at  that  time; "  upon  which  the  clerk  left  the  bill,  with  the  understand- 
ing, assented  to  bj  the  defendant,  that  if  the  defendant  did  not  accept  it  from 
the  day  when  it  was  presented,  he  should  be  at  liberty  to  note  it  for  non- 
acceptance  as  from  that  time.  On  the  8th  of  October,  the  clerk  called  again 
with  the  plaintiff;  and  the  defendant  replied,  that  "  the  bill  was  a  good  one 
and  that  it  would  be  paid,  even  if  the  ship  were  lost"  The  clerk  thereupon 
took  the  bill  to  a  notary,  and  had  it  noted  for  non-acceptance,  as  of  the 
^th  of  September,    lilerwards  the  ship  arriyed  at  London,  and  the  defend- 
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§  189.  One  question  of  firequent  occnrrence,  and  which 
has  given  rise  to  some  conflict  of  opinion,  is  whether  the 
promisee  is  entitled  to  introduce  testimony  of  certain  acts, 
to  which  the  promisor  was  not  a  party,  tending  to  show 
that  he  was  regarded  by  the  promisee  as  the  sole  debtor ; 

ant  received  and  disposed  of  the  cargo.  BuIIer,  J.,  nonsuited  the  plaintiff 
and  a  rule  nisi  for  a  new  trial  was  discharged  after  argument  Willes^  J., 
thought  that  a  new  trial  should  be  granted.  He  said  that  the  defendant 
accepted  the  bill  upon  two  conditions,  naraelj,  that  the  ship  should  arrive  at 
London,  or  that  she  should  be  lost;  in  either  case,  (she  being  insured,)  the 
defendant  could  have  indemnified  himself  out  of  the  cargo,  but  not  if  she  had 
arrived  at  Bristol;  and  if  there  was  a  doubt  whether  it  was  a  conditional  or 
absolute  acceptance,  or  whether  (if  conditional)  the  plaintiff  had  precluded 
himnelf  by  his  subsequent  conduct,  the  question  should  have  been  left  to  the 
jury.  ■  Ashurst,  J.,  thought  the  nonsuit  was  correct  He  agreed  with  his 
brother  Willes,  respecting  the  meaning  of  the  conversations,  as  being  a  con- 
ditional acceptance,  which  tiie  plaintiff  afterwards  waived;  and  he  said  that 
if  the  parties  at  first  understood  that  the  matter  was  left  unconcluded, 
''the  plaintiff  is  absolutely  bound  by  his  subsequent  act"  in  protesting  the 
bill,  so  there  was  nothing  to  leave  to  the  jury.  Buller,  J.,  said  that  the  court 
was  now  called  upon  to  determine  a  point  of  law ;  which  was  decisive  that 
the  question  ought  not  to  have  been  left  to  the  jury.  That  the  defendant's 
counsel  admitted  the  evidence  to  be  true,  but  insisted  that  upon  that  eyidence 
the  defendant  was  not  liable  in  point  of  law,  so  there  was  nothing  for  the 
jury.  If  he  had  insisted  that  the  witness  was  mistaken,  that  might  have 
been  properly  left  to  the  jury.  He  then  agreed  with  the  other  two  as  to 
the  meaning  of  the  conversations,  and  added :  '*  This,  therefore^  was  a  con- 
ditional acceptance ;  and  in  these  cases  the  holder  may  choose  whether  he 
will  be  satisfied  with  it  or  not;  but  here  the  plaintiff  has  waived  it  by  pro- 
testing the  bill  for  non-acceptance."  Thruston  v.  Thornton,  56  Massachu- 
setts (1  Gushing),  89,  A.  D.  1848.  The  action  was  to  recover  for  services  as 
a  broker  on  the  sale  of  real  estate ;  and  at  the  trial  the  principal  question 
was,  whether  the  defendant  employed  and  promised  to  pay  the  plaintift 
Upon  that  point,  the  evidence  on  the  part  of  the  plain  tiif  related  entirely 
to  a  conversation  between  the  parties;  in  which  the  defendant  expressed  a 
wish  to  sell  the  property,  and  the  plaintiff  inquired  whether  he  would  pay  a 
commission  for  that  purpose ;  to  which  the  defendant  replied,  that  he  would 
pay  a  conmiission  to  any  person,  who  could  effect  a  sale  upon  his  terma 
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as,  for  instance,  tlmt  the  promisor,  and  not  the  third 
person,  was  debited  with  the  goods,  money,  or  other  sub- 
ject of  the  contract    It  will  be  seen  that  much  stress 
has  been  laid  upon  the  debit  entries,  in  several  of  the 
cases,  which  have  been  abstracted  in  the  preceding  pages. 
And  it  is  conceded,  that  wherever  there  is  doubt  to 
whom  the  credit  was  given,  the  fia^t  that  the  third  person 
was  debited  in  the  promisee's  books,  with  the  price  of  the 
subject  of  the  contract,  raises  a  presumption  that  the 
imdertaking  of  the  promisor  to  respond  was  collateral, 
BO  strong  that  some  satisfactory  explanation  must  be 
giyen,  to  prevent  its  becoming  conclusive.     But  it  has 
been  sometimes  supposed  that  the  contrary  rule  would 
not  apply,  when  the  promisor  was  similarly  debited. 

§  190.  Such  a  suggestion  was  made  in  Cutler  v.  Hivtony 
6  Bandolph  (Virginia),  609,  which  will  be  cited  again 

The  defendftnt's  eyidenoe  was  apparently  confined  to  the  question  of  faot^ 

whether  any  such  conyersation  took  place.    The  judge  instructed  the  jury, 

that  if  they  should  be  satisfied  that  the  conyersation  took  place,  then,  in 

order  to  determine  whether  the  defendant  was  liable  in  this  action,  it  would 

be  necessary  for  them  to  understand  what  constitutes  a  legal  and  binding 

contract   And  for  that  purpose  he  delivered  to  them  a  short  disquisition  upon 

the  legal  definition  of  a  contract;  and  added  comments  appropriate  to  the 

evidencej  the  substance  of  which  was,  that  when  the  parties  are  face  to  face, 

one  must  then  make  an  offer,  and  the  other  must  then  accept  it;  unless  it 

is  expressly  agreed,  that  the  one  to  whom  the  offer  was  made,  shall  have 

time  to  consider  it. .  In  view  of  these  instructions,  they  were  directed  to 

inquire  whether  'Hhe  minds  of  the  parties  met,  and  they  made  a  legal  and 

binding  contract;  or  whether  the  transaction  was,  as  contended  by  the 

defendant^  a  loose  conversation  not  understood  or  intended  by  them  as 

>n  agreement"    The  jury  haying  found  a  yerdict  for  the  defendant,  the 

plaintiff  moved  for  a  new  trial  on  exceptions,  contending  that  there  was  no 

necessity  for  a  formal  acceptance  of  the  defendant's  offer;  and  that  if  the 

plaintiff  acted  in  consequence  of  the  defendant's  offer,  he  was  entitled  to 

recover.    But  the  exceptions  were  overruled,  the  court  saying,  "  It  was  for 

the  jury  to  decide  what  was  the  meaning  and  intention  of  the  parties.    The 

conversation  was  loose  and  indefinite,  and  the  jury,  we  think,  might  well 

find  as  they  did,  that  no  contract  was  in  fact  made.    But  however  this  may 

be,  it  was  a  question  of  fact  for  the  jury,  and  we  think  they  were  in  no 

respect  misdirected." 

82 
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in  the  next  chapter, (a)  where  Carr,  J.,  delivering  the 
opinion  of  the  court,  after  referring  to  i^e  fact  that  the 
goods  were  originally  charged  to  the  defendant,  and  not 
to  the  third  person,  added:  '^It  seems  to  me  that  such 
entries,  made  in  the  books  of  merchants,  are  better  evi- 
dence against  than  for  them.  Where  they  charge  the 
goods  to  the  person  to  whom  they  are  famished,  it  is 
strong  to  show  that  they  consider  themselves  dealing  with 
him ;  and,  like  the  admissions  of  a  party,  may  be  safely 
taken  against  them ;  but  it  would  be  of  dangerous  tend- 
ency to  say,  that  by  an  entry  made  by  themselves  in  their 
own  books,  they  could  change  the  complexion  of  their 
case,  and  make  that  an  original,  which  would  otherwise 
have  been  a  collateral  promise."  In  that  case,  however, 
the  promise  was  held  by  the  court  to  be  collateral  by  its 
terms  ;  and  nothing  could  be  more  prox>er,  than  a  ruling 
that  the  other  party  could  not,  by  any  act  of  his  own, 
change  it  into  an  original  promise. 

§  191.  Precisely  the  same  observation  applies  to  the 
remarks  of  the  court  in  another  case,  which  has  also  been 
cited  as  authority,  against  the  admission  of  evidence  that 
the  goods  were  originally  charged  to  the  promisor ;  that  of 
Kinloch  V.  Brovm^  1  Bichardson  (South  Carolina),.  223.  (&) 
There,  also,  the  promise  was  held  to  be  collateral  by  its 
terms ;  and  after  saying  that  the  only  evidence  given,  was 
that  the  defendant  had  promised  to  guaranty  the  payment 
of  a  debt  contracted  by  one  H.,  the  court  added :  "This, 
however,  it  is  said,  is  not  the  sense  in  which  the  plaintiffs 
understood  it,  and  in  support  of  it,  their  entries  are 
appealed  to ;  but,  it  must  be  remembered,  that  the  entries 
are  evidence  of  nothing,  save  the  &ct  of  the  delivery  of 
the  specified  articles  and  their  prices.  On  whose  credit, 
where  the  person's  liability  is  in  question,  they  were 
delivered,  must  appear  aliunde.  The  testimony  of  H.  is, 
that  he  explained  to  Mr.  Kinloch  that  the  defendant  was 

(a)  Section  203. 

(&)  Cited  also  in  chapter  vii;  see  §  199. 
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to  be  secnrity,  and  see  him  paid.  This  is  enough  for  that 
yiew  of  the  case ;  but  if  Brown's  promise  was  only  collat- 
eral, and  the  plaintiffs  thought  proper  to  consider  it  as 
original,  that  will  not  help  them.  The  defendant's  liabil- 
ity is  to  be  tested  by  his  undertaking.  This  is  stated 
again  and  again  by  R  to  be  that  ^if  he  (H.)  did  not  pay 
the  amount  to  the  plaintffs,  Brown  would  have  it  to  pay.' " 

§  192.  These  cases  therefore  prove  nothing,  except  that 
^ere  a  promise  is  collateral  by  its  terms,  tlie  promisee 
cannot  change  it  into  an  original  promise,  by  proof  that 
lie  received  it  as  original ;.  a  proposition  which  admits  of 
no  question ;  and,  in  truth,  it  is  fsedrly  deducible  from  the 
remarks  of  the  court  in  KvnZoch  v.  Brown,  that  the 
plaintiff's  entries  would  be  comx>etent  evidence  of  his 
understanding  of  the  transaction,  whenever  that  was 
material  to  the  issue.  But  there  is  another  criticism  to 
be  made  upon  the  remarks  quoted  from  the  South  Caro- 
lina case,  which  is,  to  some  extent,  applicable  also  to  the 
Virginia  case.  In  the  former  case  certainly,  and  probably 
also  in  the  latter,  they  apply,  not  to  a  general  and  common- 
law  rule  of  evidence,  but  to  a  local  rule,  established  by 
statute  and  custom  in  several  states,  including  South 
Carolina  and  Virginia ;  whereby  a  plaintiff  is  allowed  to 
give  in  evidence  entries  in  his  books,  accompanied  by  his 
Buppletory  oath,  to  prove  the  items  of  an  account  upon 
wMch  an  action  is  brought,  (c) 


(e)  Mr.  Browne,  in  his  Treatise  on  the  Statute  of  Frauds,  %  198,  says,  that 
« though  the  debiting  of  the  third  party  on  the  plaintiff's  books,  or  the  pre- 
sentation of  the  account  to  him,  is  eyidence  againti  the  plaintiff,  to  show  that 
he  gaye  credit  to  the  thiii  party,  so  as  to  render  a  writing  necessary  to  hold 
the  defendant;  his  debiting  of,  or  presenting  the  account  to  the  defendant^ 
18  not  evidence  ybr  him  to  show  that  he  trusted  the  defendant  only,  while,  in 
fiust^  the  goods  were  delivered,  or  the  services  rendered  to  the  third  party.** 
The  authorities  cited  are  Cutler  v.  Hinton,  and  Kinloch  v.  Brown,  which  are 
criticised  in  the  text;  and  also  Noyes  v.  Humphreys,  11  Grattan  (Virginia), 
636;  Walker  v.  Richards^  41  New  Hampshire,  388;  and  Scudder  v.  Wade,  1 
Southard  (New  Jersey),  249.  Of  the  last  three  cases,  Noyes  v.  Humphreys 
and  Walker  v.  Richards,  are  on  the  first  branch  of  the  proposition  (the  latter 
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§  193.  We  have  already  given  our  reasons  for  the  opin- 
ion, that  in  all  cases  where  the  words  used  are  such,  as  to 


is  abstracted,  ante,  §  177) ;  and  with  respect  to  the  second  branch,  we  thinlc 
that  Scudder  v.  Wade  holds  the  other  way ;  for  in  both  the  opinions  delivered 
in  the  case,  the  charges  in  the  plaintiff's  books  against  the  defendant,  were 
regarded  as  proper  evidence  in  his  favor,  that  the  credit  was  given  to  the 
defendant,  and  not  to  the  third  person.  It  is  true  that  the  reporter  appends 
a  note,  saying  that  the  jadgment  wbb  ultimately  reversed  by  the  Court  of 
Appeals,  but  he  was  not  able  to  ascertain  on  what  ground  the  reversal  pli* 
ceeded ;  it  could  not  have  been  on  account  of  the  admission  of  the  books, 
as  the  report  states  that  they  were  admitted  without  objection.  In  Keith  tr. 
Kibbe,  64  Massachusetts  (10  Gushing),  35,  the  plaintiffs  sued  for  the  value 
of  timber  used  in  a  dwelling-house,  which  was  in  the  course  of  erection  for 
the  defendant;  and  the  defendant  admitted  the  delivery,  (to  whom  the  report 
does  not  state,  probably  only  on  the  premises,)  but  contended  that  it  was 
sold  to  one  Rollins,  the  contractor  for  the  erection  of  the  dwelliog.  The 
plaintifi&  were  allowed  to  prove  by  their  clerk,  entries  in  their  books,  made 
by  him,  charging  the  timber  to  the  defendant;  notwithstanding  thelatt«r*s 
objection  that  it  was  "  incompetent  evidence  of  the  fact  to  whom  credit  was 
originally  given ; "  and  the  plaintiffs  having  had  a  verdict,  the  judgment  was 
reversed,  on  an  exception  taken  to  the  admission  of  the  evidence.  The  court 
said  that  it  was  a  mere  question  as  to  the  party,  who  was  the  debtor  to 
the  plaintiffs  for  the  articles;  and  that  in  the  case  upon  which  the  plaintiffs 
relied.  Ball  v.  Gates,  53  Massachusetts  (12  Metcalf),  491,  there  was  other 
evidence  relied  upon  to  charge  the  defendant  as  debtor;  and  the  book  was 
•ffered  to  show  merely  the  items  delivered.  The  case,  it  will'be  seen,  turned 
entirely  upon  the  competency  of  entries  of  that  character,  under  local  usage 
or  special  statute  relating  to  that  kind  of  evidence;  no  question  having  arisen 
under  the  statute  of  frauds,  doubtless,  because  no  express  promise  was  made 
either  by  the  defendant  or  by  Rollins,  it  being  conceded  that  if  one  was 
liable,  the  other  was  not.  It  appears  to  the  writer,  that  this  and  the  numer- 
ous kindred  cases  relating  to  the  general  competency  of  entries  of  that 
oharacter,  wiin  or  wicnoui  the  plaintiff's  suppletory  oath,  have  no  appli- 
cation to  the  question  which  we  are  now  considering;  for  the  reason  that  in 
those  cases  the  issue  is,  whether  the  defendant  did*  make  the  promise,  while 
in  cases  under  the  statute  the  issue  is,  in  what  manner  did  the  plaintiff  accept 
it.  But  the  reader  who  wishes  to  examine  the  decisions  referred  to,  will 
find  them  collected,  and  very  ably  commented  upon,  in  Messrs.  Wallace's  note 
to  Price  v.  The  Earl  of  Torrington,  1  Smith's  Leading  Cases,  390,  page  515  and 
onward  of  the  sixth  American  edition ;  where,  with  other  interesting  matter, 
it  is  shown  that  legal  lexicography  is  sufficiently  elastic  to  include,  among  the 
definitions  of  the  word  1:>ook,  a  shingle,  a  notched  stick,  a  bit  of  paper  two 
inches  square,  and  a  closet  door. 
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he  consistent  with  either  an  original  or  a  collateral  engage- 
ment, the  question  of  fact  is  simply  in  what  sense  the  prom- 
isee accepted  them ;  and  that  the  determination  of  this  issue 
necessarily  involves  an  inquiry  into  the  operation  of  his 
mind.(^)    If  this  opinion  is  correct,  it  is  difficult  to  see 
upon  what  ground  his  act,  of  so  unequivocal  a  character 
as  a  cotemporaneous  entry  in  his  books  to  the  debit  of  the 
promisor,  can  be  excluded  as  part  of  the  res  gesta.x    With 
respect  to  the  presentation  of  a  bill  to  the  promisor,  or 
other  similar  act  occurring  after  the  completion  of  the 
transaction,  there  may  be  more  room  for  doubt  whether 
the  evidence  is  admissible.    Standing  alone,  it  would  per- 
haps be  incompetent ;  but  cases  may  readily  be  suggested, 
where  it  would  be  so  connected  with  the  other  facts  of  the 
case,  as  to  require  th6  application  of  the  principle  u  pon 
which  cotemporaneous  entries  should  be  admissible.    Evi- 
dence of  this  kind,  on  the  part  of  the  promisee,  or  his 
representative,  has  been  received  and  regarded  as  material 
in  some  of  the  cases  cited  in  the  preceding  pages ;  (e) 
although  iQ  Darnell  v.  7}ratt^  and  Rains  v.  StorryXf) 
it  appears  to  have  been  produced,  merely  for  the  purpose 
of  laying  the  foundation,  for  proof  of  an  admission  of 
liability  by  the  defendant. ' 

(d)  See  ante,  §§  148,  149. 

(e)  See  ante,  §§  158,  159,  160,  168,  169;  and  see  also  Booker  ^.  Tally,  2 
Humphreys,  308;  McCaffil  v,  Radcliff,  3  Robertson,  445;  Scudder  v.  Wade, 
1  Southard,  249 ;  and  Hodges  v.  Hall,  29  Vermont,  209. 

(/)  §§  158,  159. 


CHAPTER   SEVENTH. 

THE  SAME  STTBJEOT  CONTINUED. — APPLICATION  OP  THE 
THIBD  BTTLE  TO  CASES,  WHEBE  THE  PROMISE  IN  TERMS 
CONTEMPLATED  A  RESORT  BY  THE  PROMISEE  TO  THE 
THIRD  PERSON. 


§  194.  It  will  be  apparent,  from  what  has  gone  before, 
that  the  question  to  whom  credit  was  given  will  rarely  arise, 
except  when  the  words  nsed  by  the  promisor,  imported  a 
direct  and  absolute  engagement  to  respond  for  the  consid- 
eration. For  the  theory  that  the  third  person  was,  in  the 
eye  of  the  law,  merely  the  conduit  through  which  the  con- 
sideration passed  from  the  promisee  to  the  promisor,  is 
generally  inconsistent  with  the  making  or  acceptance  of  a 
promise,  in  terms  conditional  upon  his  default  in  paying 
the  price.  Still  this  rule  admits  of  some  exceptions; 
which,  together  with  the  principles  by  which  the  absolute 
or  conditional  character  of  the  promise  is  determined,  will 
be  considered  in  this  chapter. 

AETICIiE  I. 

VHun  ih*  promiior'i  liaUli^  wm  apmal j  nude  oonditioiiBl  upon  nn^ptjiiiaiLt  hf  tkt  tihfad 

pcnoiLi 

(1 )  WJiere  the  promise  was  to  pay  if  ike  third  person  did  noU 

%  196.  All  the  cases  agree,  that  where  the  third  person  was 
a  party  to  the  transaction,  and  the  promisor  requested  the 
promisee  to  let  him  have  the  property,  or  other  considera- 
tion of  the  promise,  and  added,  "I  will  pay,  if  he  does 
not,"  of  words  to  that  eflTect,  the  promise  is  within  the 
statute,  as  matter  of  law.  It  was  so  held  in  Birkmyr  v. 
DaTTielly  and  again  in  Jcmes  v.  Cooper^  explained  and 

affirmed,  in  that  particular,  by  Peckham  v.  Faria  ;{a)  and 

I 

(a)  Ante,  §§  143, 144,  145. 
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these  oases  have  so  settled  the  rule,  that  but  few  others  are 
found,  where  the  point  has  been  presented  for  adjudica- 
tion ;  although  those  words  are  frequently  referred  to  in 
text  books  and  judicial  opinions,  as  affording  a  perfect 
example  of  a  conditional  promise.  One  of  the  more 
recent  cases,  where  they  were  indirectly  in  question,  is 
CmoUy  V.  KetOevoell,  1  Gill  (Maryland),  260,  A.  D.  1843. 
There  the  action  was  to  recover  for  goods  delivered  to  one 
Sterling.  After  the  goods  were  selected,  and  debited  to 
Sterling  in  the  day-book,  the  plaintiffs  refused  to  deliver 
them  till  the  defendant  promised  to  pay  for  them,  if  Ster- 
ling did  not ;  when  they  were  delivered,  and  a  memoran- 
dum added  to  the  debit  charge,  that  it  was  "secured "  by 
the  defendant.  The  plaintiff  having  had  a  verdict  and 
judgment,  it  was  held  on  appeal,  that  the  promise  was 
collateral  as  matter  of  law;  and  the  judgment  was 
reversed  in  the  Court  of  Appeals.  And  a  like  ruling  was 
made  in  Steele  v.  TowU,  28  Vermont,  771,  A.  D.  1856, 
respecting  the  words,  "he  is  good ;  if  not^  I  am,''  spoken 
by  the  defendant  while  negotiating,  in  behalf  of  a  third 
person,  with  the  plaintiff.  (5) 

§  196.  But  while  a  promise,  framed  in  these  or  equivalent 
words,  imports  in  law  a  conditional  undertaking,  the  pre- 
sumption may  be  overcome  by  the  circumstances  of  ,the 
case.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  these  must  be  of  such 
a  character  as  to  show  that  the  third  person  wad  not  a 
party  to  the  contract.  This  subject  will  be  more  fully 
considered,  together  with  some  other  descriptions  of  con- 
ditional contracts,  which  are  nevertheless  regarded  as 
original,  in  a  subsequent  portion  of  this  chapter. 

(2 )  Where  the  promise  was  to  see  the  promisee  paid,  or  words  to  that  effect, 

§  197.  The  form  of  conditional  promise  which  occurs  in 
the  cases,  more  frequently  than  any  other,  is  where  the 
promisor  requests  the  promisee  to  deliver  to  the  third  per- 

(h)  See  also  Blank  v.  Dreher,  25  Illinois,  331 ;  Stone  v.  Walker,  79  Mas- 
sachusetts (13  Gray),  613 ;  Dufolt  v.  Gorman,  1  Minnesota,  301 ;  Skinner  v. 
Conant,  2  Vermont,  453 ;  Sinclair  v.  Richardson,  12  Vermont,  33. 
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son  the  subject  of  the  contract^  and  adds,  "  I  will  see  you 
paid,"  or  "I  will  see  the  bill  paid,"  or  similar  words. 
The  course  of  decisions  respecting  this  form  of  expression 
has  been  very  singular,  for  in  the  earliest  case  of  all,  Wat- 
kins  V.  Perkins ^{c)  A.  D.  1697,  Holt,  C.  J.,  puts  this  pre- 
cise formula  as  the  best  illustration  of  a  promise  collateral 
as  matter  of  law,  whereas  in  the  next  case,  Birkmyr  v. 
Darnell^id)  it  is  used  as  containing  the  words  in  which  an 
original  promise  can  be  most  fitly  couched.  Lord  Mans- 
field also  regarded  the  expression  as  indicating  an  original 
promise,  as  appears  from  his  ruling  in  the  next  succeed- 
ing case,  Mawbrey  v.  CunningJiam^  as  explained  in  Jones 
T.  Co(yper^{e)  Again,  in  Thompson  v.  Bond^if)  Lord 
Ellenborough,  coinciding  with  Holt^  said  that  such  a 
promise  is  collateral  as  matter  of  law.  Li  several  other 
cases,  English  and  American,  among  them  Keate  v.  Tem-^ 
pie  and  Matson  v.  Wharam^^g)  the  same  expression, 
either  alone,  or  in  connection  with  others,  has  been 
treated  sometimes  as  importing  an  original,  and  some- 
times a  collateral  engagement,  according  to  the  other  cir- 
cumstances in  evidence;  without  adverting  to  the  ques- 
tion, in  which  capacity  the  words  prima  f^ie  import 
that  the  engagement  was  made.  But  in  modem  tunes, 
especially  in  the  United  States,  the  rule  seems  to  .be  well 
established  that  these  words,  or  their  equivalents,  imply 
a  collateral  promise  as  matter  of  law ;  and  in  the  absence 
of  proof  of  a  contrary  intent,  they  will  not  suffice  to 
maintain  an  action^  Thus  in  Thwaits  v.  Ourly  4  B.  Mon- 
roe (Kentucky),  472,  A.  B.  1846,  a  case,  however,  which 
involved  the  validity  of  a  verbal  promise  to  pay  another*  s 
precedent  debt,  Ewing,  C.  J.,  delivering  the  opinion  of  the 
court,  said,  '^  The  language  that  she  would  see  him  paid, 
shows  that  the  promise  was  a  collateral  undertaking  to 
answer  for  or  see  paid  the  debt  of  another ;  not  an  inde- 
pendent promise.    To  see  paid  imports  an  undertaking  or 

(c)  Antf  §  142.  (d)  Ante,  §  143.  («)  Ante,  §  144. 

(/)  Ante,  §  157.  {g)  Ante,  §§  165,  146. 
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guaranty  for  another^  s  debt/*  So  in  Elder  v.  War  fields 
7  Harris  and  Johnson  (Maryland),  391,  A.  D.  1826, 
Bnchanan,  C.  J.,  remarked  that  this  expression  imports 
a  collateral  promise. 

§  198.  The  role  that  these  words  imply  prima  fkcie  a  col- 
lateral xmdertaking,  was  embodied  in  the  decision  of  Orop- 
peTY.  PUtman,  13  Maryland,  190,  A.  B.  1858.  There  the  ac- 
tion was  to  recover  for  goods  famished  to  John  S.  Cropper, 
the  brother  of  the  defendant  and  appellant';  and  the  proof 
at  the  trial  was,  that  the  defendant  introduced  his  brother  to 
the  plaintijBT'  s  salesman,  as  a  person  who  wished  to  pur- 
chase a  bill  of  goods,  and  said  'Hhat  he"  (the  defendant) 
"would  see  the  bill  paid.''  After  this  conversation,  John 
.8.  Cropper  selected  some  goods ;  but  before  they  were 
delivered,  the  salesman  called  again  upon  the  defendant, 
and  asked  if  he  would  accept  a  draft  for  the  amount,  which 
the  defendant  declined  to  do ;  but  he  said  that  he  would  see 
the  bill  paid,  as  he  expected  some  consignments  from  his 
brother  "and  he  would  appropriate  the  amount  to  pay 
the  bill;  he  said  he  would  see  the  bill  paid,  if  John  S. 
Cropper  purchased  the  goods  of  the  plaintiff. ' '  The  goods 
were  thereupon  delivered,  and  the  report  says  that  "  at 
subsequent  periods  the  defendant  gave  witness  orders  for 
goods  for  his  brother  John  S.  Cropper ;  that  the  goods 
were  all  charged  upon  the  plaintiff's  books  to  John  S. 
Cropper."  The  judge  instructed  the  jury,  that  if  the 
goods  were  sold  on  the  credit  of  the  defendant,  the  plaint- 
iff was  entitled  to  recover ;  and  he  refused  to  instruct  them, 
as  requested  by  the  defendant,  that  if  the  agreement  was 
to  pay  a  debt  contracted  by  John  S.  Cropper,  if  he  did 
not,  the  plaintiff  was  not  entitled  to  recover.  The  plaintiff 
had  a  verdict,  and  the  judgment  thereon  was  reversed  by 
the  Court  of  Appeals,  Tuck,  J.,  delivering  the  opinion. 
He  said  that  John  S.  Cropper  was  liable  for  the  goods, 
and  the  plaintiff  considered  him  as  a  debtor  for  them,  and 
that  sometimes  there  may  be  a  question  to  whom  the  credit 
was  given,  depending  upon  inferences  to  be  drawn  from 
all  the  facts  and  circumstances,  but  when  the  evidence  is 
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not  legally  sufficient  to  charge  the  defendant,  the  partiea 
should  not  be  sent  to  a  jnry.  The  learned  judge  added, 
that,  in  this  case,  there  was  no  error  in  the  refusal  of  the 
defendant' s  prayer,  because  it  assumed  that  the  debt  was 
contracted  by  John  S.  Cropper ;  when  the  question  was, 
whether  it  was  the  defendant's  original  debt.  But  he 
thought  that  the  instruction  actually  given  was  erroneous, 
for  certain  reasons  assigned  by  him,  and  chiefly,  because 
it  was  left  to  the  jury  to  decide,  whfether  the  goods  were 
sold  upon  the  credit  of  the  defendant,  When  the  evidence 
was  not  legally  sufficient  to  warrant  such  a  finding.  He 
proceeded:  **We  do  not  say  that  in  every  case,  where 
the  words  *  I  will  see  the  bill  paid '  are  used,  they  neces- 
sarily import  a  collateral  undertaking,  and  that  in  no 
such  case  could  the  plaintiff  recover ;  but  that  when  they 
stand  alone,  as  here,  they  must  be  so  interpreted.  If 
accompanied  by  other  words  or  &cts,  sufficient  to  authorize 
a  jury  to  find  from  all  the  evidence,  that  credit  was  given  to 
the  party  using  them,  a  different  result  might  follow." 

§  199.  So  in  Kinloch  v.  Brovm^  1  Richardson  (South 
Carolina),  223,  A.  D.  1846,  the  defendant  had  authorized 
one  Hieronymus,  "to  go  to  the  plaintiffs  to  purchase  hay 
and  corn,"  or,  as  the  witness  at  another  time  expressed 
himself,  had  "  proffered  his  services  as  security ; "  and  H. 
had  purchased  the  hay  and  com  accordingly,  saying 
to  one  of  the  plaintiffs  at  the  time,  that  the  defendant 
"was  to  be  security,  and  would  see  him  paid."  It 
appeared  that  the  plaintiffs  charged  the  goods  to  the 
defendant,  and  that  the  defendant  knew  that  H.'s  credit 
with  the  plaintiffs  had  been  stopped.  Nevertheless  the 
plaintiffs  were  nonsuited,  and  on  appeal  the  judgment 
was  affirmed,  the  Court  of  Appeals  holding  that  the  con- 
tract, as  entered  into  between  the  plaintiffs  and  H.  as  the 
defendant's  agent,  was  conditional  by  its  terms,  the  mean- 
ing of  the  words  used  by  H.  being  in  substance,  that  the 
defendant  would  pay  if  H.  did  not.  (A) 

(A)  An  extract  from  the  opinion  in  this  case  will  be  found  in  §  191,  ante. 
It  is  to  be  remarked,  however,  that  here  the  word  "security"  was  used, 
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§  200.  The  promise  proved  in  the  following  case  has  pre- 
cisely the  same  meamng,  with  respect  to  the  performance  of 
some  act  other  than  the  payment  of  money,  as  an  undertak- 
ing to  see  the  promisee  paid,  where  the  payment  of  money  is 


80  th&t  the  case  is  not  as  direct  an  authority  as  Cropper  v,  Pittman,  for  hold- 
ing that  a  promise  to  see  the  promisee  paid  is  necessarily  collateral  Of  the 
effect  of  the  word  "security/'  or  its  equivalent)  ''guaranty/'  it  may  be  said 
that  the  use  of  either  will  generally  be  sufficient  of  itself  to  stamp  the  con- 
tzact  as  collatera].  Everett  v.  Morrison,  Breese  (Illinois),  49.  See  also, 
iHeav.  Scarfi;  1  Hilton  (N.  Y.),  209;  Bronson  v.  Stroud,  2  McMuIlan 
(South  Carolina),  372,  post  §  211.  See  also,  ConoUy  v.  Kettlewell,  1  GilL 
260,  ante  §  195 ;  as  to  the  effect  of  the  entry  "  secured  by  "  in  the  books  of 
the  promisee,  as  descriptive  of  the  contract  of  the  promissor.  It  was 
held  in  Norris  v.  Spencer,  18  Maine,  324,  that  the  word  "  security  "  was 
not  necessarily  equivalent  to  "  guaranty,"  but^  on  the  contrary,  was 
equivalent  to  "surety,"  unless  a  contrary  intent  appeared;  so  that  a  joint 
action  could  be  maintained,  where  a  contract  in  writing  had  been 
executed  by  one  of  the  defendants,  whereby  he  undertook  as  "  security ' 
for  the  fulfilment  by  the  other  of  another  contract^  signed  by  the 
latter,  and  written  on  the  same  paper.  This  decision  was  made  upon  the 
aathority  of  Hunt  v.  Adams,  5  Massachusetts,  358,  where  it  was  held, 
th&t  an  instrument  signed  by  the  defendant  alone,  and  appended  to  another 
person's  non-negotiable  note,  whereby  the  defendant  undertook  as  surety  for 
the  payment  of  the  note,  was  not  a  promise  to  answer  for  the  debt  of  another, 
within  the  statute  of  frauds,  because  both  were  joint  and  several  promisors 
Bat  a  different  rule  was  laid  down  in  Gould  v.  Moring,  28  Barbour,  444, 
decided  by  the  New  York  Supreme  Court  in  1858.  There  the  instrument, 
npon  which  the  action  was  brought^  consisted  of  a  short  tenant's  agreement, 
of  the  form  in  common  use,  executed  by  pne  Heilberth  to  one  Andrews,  the 
plaintiff's  assignor,  whereby  Heilberth  certified  that  he  had  leased  from 
Andrews  a  certain  office  at  a  specified  rent,  payable  as  therein  mentioned, 
and  under  the  signature  of  Heilberth  to  that  paper,  the  defendant  had  writ- 
ten "security,  H.  £.  Moring."  The  plaintiff  recovered  at  the  trial,  but  the 
judgment  was  reversed  upon  appeal,  and  a  new  trial  ordered,  Davies  J.  say- 
ing: ^*In  this  case,  the  defendant  undertakes,  as  security  for  the  tenant,  that 
iS)  that  he  will  pay  if  the  tenant  does  not  A  joint  action  will  not  lie  against 
them  both;  they  are  not  the  same,  but  different  contracts."  Hence,  as  the 
defendant's  contract,  comprised  as  it  was  in  the  single  word  "  security,"  did 
Dot  express  the  consideration,  as  the  New  York  statute  then  required,  it  was 
held  to  be  void.  But  when  no  person  is  bound  except  the  promisor,  the 
words  "secure"  and  "  security "  will  be  regarded  as  equivalent  to  "pay" 
aQd"  payment"  Thus  in  Adams  v.  Hill,  15  Maine,  21q,  A.  D.  1839,  where  the 
action  was  on  a  written  contract  made  by  the  defendants,  agreeing  to 
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in  question.  In  BiUingslep  v.  Derwpev>oTf^  11  Indiana, 
414,  A.  D.  1868,  it  appeared  in  evidence  that  one  Allen, 
wishing  to  procure  the  loan  of  a  horse  from  the  plaintiff, 
so  informed  the  defendant  in  the  presence  of  the  plaintiff, 
and  added,  ^'that  the  plaintiff  wanted  security  for  the 
return  of  the  horde."  The  defendant  answered,  "Any 
agreement  you  and  Billingsley  make  about  the  horse, 
I  wiU  make  good."  The  plaintiff  thereupon  delivered 
the  horse  to  Allen,  to  be  returned  in  about  three  weeks. 
The  cause  was  tried  by  the  court  without  a  jury,  and 
judgment  was  given  for  the  defendant.  Upon  appeal 
the  Supreme  Court  aflirmed  the  judgment;  holding, 
that  although  there  was  no  conflicting  evidence,  the 
question  was  one  of  fact  to  whom  credit  was  given; 
and  the  decision  did  not  appear  to  be  so  flagrantly 
wrong  that  it  should  be  reversed  upon  the  Ikcts.  The 
opinion  concluded,  however,  as  foUows :  "And  we  think, 
also,  that  the  proper  construction  of  the  terms  of  the 
promise  is,  that  it  was  but  a  collateral  undertaking," 
This  is  manifestly  the  ground  upon  which  the  decision 
should  have  been  exclusively  placed :  it  being  impossi- 


"  secure "  to  the  plaintiff  payment  for  oertain  work,  to  be  done  under 
another  contract  therein  referred  to;  which,  however,  had  not  been  executed 
80  as  to  bind  the  parties  thereto,  it  was  held  that  the  promise  was  original, 
the  court  saying,  "  The  terms  used  are  a  direct  promise  to  pay,  for  such  is  the 
effect  of  an  agreement  to  secure  payments  which  no  other  party  was  bound  to 
m  ake."  And  it  sometimes  happens  that  although  words  unequivocally  descrip- 
tive of  a  collateral  contract  were  used  during  the  negotiations,  the  contract 
itself  was  consummated  by  words  importing  an  absolute  engagement  Thus 
in  Pennell  v.  Pentz,  4  E  D.  Smith,  639,  ante  §  170,  the  plaintiff  in  terms  applied 
to  the  third  person  for  a  "  guaranty  for  payment;**  and  the  promisor,  on  being 
applied  to,  declined  to  ^'  guaranty  to  pay  "  unless  the  third  person  assigned  to 
him  the  paving  contract^  to  fulfil  which  the  goods  were  wanted;  thus  clearly 
showing  that  the  parties  contemplated,  in  the  early  stages  of  their  negotiation, 
a  mere  collateral  engagement  But  nevertheless  the  promise  was  held  to  be 
absolute,  because,  on  the  completion  of  the  transaction  by  the  assignment  of 
the  contract,  the  promisor  said,  "I  will  pay,  as  no  other  person  can  draw  the 
money,*'  which  expression  clearly  showed  that  he  agreed  to  provide  for 
the  payment)  withcut  any  resort  to  the  third  person. 
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ble  to  infer  an  original  undertaking  from  the  defendant' s 
language,  (i) 

AETICLB  « 

Wkfln  1ih»|nadM  if  odIla>tfln]|  iMnm  iif  kagugt  lm|liad  that  the  thlzd  penomru  alio  to 

bacoBU  liaUot 

(1 )  MiaeettaneauB  ctueSf  depending  upon  the  use  of  particular  wordi, 

§  201.  There  are  a  very  few  cases,  turning  in  part  upon 
the  etTmological  construction  of  the  words  used  by  the 
promisor,  in  describing  the  arrangement  contemplated 
between  the  promisee  and  the  third  person ;  which,  it  is 
held,  render  the  promise  collateral  as  matter  of  law, 
because  they  necessarily  imply,  that  the  person  benefited 
by  the  transaction  was  to  assume  a  liability  for  the  debt. 
In  each  of  those  which  we  have  at  hand,  there  was  also 
some  expression  used  relating  to  the  promisor's  own 
engagement,  which  had  its  weight  in  determining  the  con- 
struction put  upon  the  promise;  but  as  the  court  dis- 
tinctiy  held  that  the  construction  of  the  words,  relating  to 
the  third  person' s  engagement,  was  such  as  to  render  the 
promise  necessarily  collateral,  the  cases  seem  to  form  a 
separate  class,  turning  upon  that  distinction. 

§  202.  Thus  in  Skinner  v.  Conanty  2  Vermont,  453,  A. 

D.  1830,  it  appeared  that  one  Andrus  was  working  the 

- 

(t )  Cases  where  a  contract  had  been  previously  entered  into  between  the 
promisee  and  the  third  person,  for  the  performance  of  services,  the  furnish- 
ing of  chattels  or  the  like,  by  the  promisee,  in  some  matter  wherein  the 
promisor  was  interested,  for  a  price  to  be  paid  by  the  third  person ;  and 
the  promisee,  being  unwilling  to  fulfil  his  contract  with  the  third  person, 
was  induced  to  proceed  by  the  promisor's  verbal  undertaking  to  respond  ; 
depend  upon  a  principle  so  closely  allied  to  the  first  rule,  that  they  are  fre- 
quently regarded  as  belonging  to  the  class  now  under  consideration.  In 
those  cases  the  promise  is  not  within  the  statute,  if  the  promisee  entirely 
abandoned  his  contract  with  the  third  person ;  and  the  inquiry  whether  he 
did  so,  ruses  generally  many  of  the  same  incidental  questions,  respecting 
the  person  to  whom  credit  was  given,  the  terms  of  the  promise,  &c.,  which 
tre  presented  in  this  class  of  cases.  Several  of  those  cases  will  be  found  to 
involve  the  very  question  just  examined ;  the  reader  is  therefore  referred  to 
the  third  article  of  the  ninth  chapter,  where  they  are  collected. 
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distillery  of  Skinner  and  Bulkely,  the  defendants  in  the 
court  below,  and  plaintiffs  in  error  in  the  Supreme  Courts 
who  "agreed,  that  in  case  Andrus  would  hire  Conant" 
(the  plaintiff  in  the  cQtrt  below)  '^to  work  in  said  dis- 
tillery, they  would  see  him  paid;"  that  this  agreement 
was  verbal;  that  Andrus  did  hire  him,  and  that  he 
worked  the  number  of  days  charged ;  and  this  action  was 
brought  to  recover  for  his  labor;  The  plaintiff  had  judg- 
ment in  the  court  below,  and  upon  error  the  Supreme 
Court  reversed  the  judgment,  Hutchinson,  J.,  saying : 
"The  agreement  reported  is  to  see  Conant  paid,  if  Andrus 
hired  him,  adding  that  Andrus  did  hire  him.  We  can 
make  nothing  of  this  but  a  collateral  agreement."  "The 
allegation  that  Andrus  hired  Conant,  imports  that  it 
was  primarily  Andrus' s  business  to  run  the  still  of  Skin- 
ner and  Bulkely,  in  such  a  sense  that  he  was  debtor  to 
Conant ;  and  t)ie  contract  of  Skinner  and  Bulkely,  that 
they  would  see  him  paid,  means  that  they  would  pay  him 
if  Andrus  did  not." 

§  203.  And  m  OtUler  v.  HinUm,  6  Randolph  (Virginia), 
609,  A.  D.  1828,  the  question  arose  upon  a  bill  in  equity, 
whether  a  promise  made  by  Cutler,  to  pay  for  goods  fur- 
nished by  Hinton  to  one  Love,  was  original  or  collateral. 
In  commenting  upon  the  testimony,  while  delivering  the 
opinion  of  the  courts  to  the  effect  that  the  promise  was 
collateral,  Carr,  J.,  stated  that  the  principal  witness  to  the 
contract  had  given  three  versions  of  the  language  which 
was  used,  to  wit :  "that  Cutler  desired  him  to  say  to  any 
other  merchants  that  he  would  pay  for  any  goods  sold  to 
Love ;"  that  Cutler  requested  him  to  inform  any  persons 
"of  whom  Love  might  purchase  goods,  that  he  would 
pay  for  Love  $4,000,"  and  the  same  resi)ecting  anyi)er- 
sons  "of  whom  Love  might  wish  to  purchase  goods." 
The  learned  judge  added:  "Now,  take  either  of  these 
forms,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  this  is  a  collateral  under- 
taking. He  promises  to  pay  for  Love  to  any  person  that 
Love  might  purcTiase  or  wish  to  purchase  goods  o£ 
Love  then  was  to  purchase  the  goods,  which  of  course 
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would  render  him  liable  for  them,  and  Cutler  was  to  pay 
the  money  for  Love,  not  for  himself.  Unless  I  have  con- 
founded things  strangdiy,  this  is  clearly  collateral. "(a) 

§  204.  The  same  word  **  purchase"  was  used  in  the  prom- 
ise construed  to  be  collateral  in  Cropper  v.  Pittman^  13 
Maryland,  190,  (()  although  the  court  seems  to  have  con- 
fined its  observations  upon  the  words  used^  to  the  promise 
to  see  the  plaintiffs  paid. 

§  206.  In  Walker  v.  Richards,  41  Nefw  Hampshire,  388, 
A.  D.,  1860,  (c)  it  was  also  held  that  the  corresponding 
word  "sold,"  used  in  the  description  of  the  transaction 
between  the  promisee  and  the  third  person,  imported  that 
the  latter  had  become  liable  to  the  former,  and  that 
the  promise  was  consequentiy  collateral.  The  plaintiff  in 
that  case  was  allowed  to  recover,  only  upon  the  common 
counts  alleging  a  sale  and  delivery  to  the  defendant ;  he 
having  proved  an  original  verbal  promise  to  pay  for  goods 
delivered  to  the  others.  But  the  court  held  that  the  special 
counts  called  imperatively  for  a  writing. 

(2 )  Whore  thepromiae  w<u  to  become  a  party  to  a  note  or  biU  of  exchange  to 

be  made  by  the  third  person. 

%  206.  The  question  under  what  circumstances  a  verbal 
promise  to  accept  a  bill  of  exchange  is  valid,  belongs 
more  properly  to  mercantile  law.  We  have  already  seen 
that  the  liabilities,  which  the  common  law  leaves  to  be 
r^ulated  by  that  system,  constitute  a  class  of  exceptions 
to  the  provisions  of  the  statute  of  frauds  ;(eQ  and  it  is 
settied,  independentiy  of  the  statute,  that  a  valid  prom- 
ise to  accept  is  equivalent  to  an  acceptance,  and  may 
be  so  treated,  even  in  declaring,  (e)  While  it  is  clear 
that  a  verbal  acceptance  of  an  existing  bill  is  valid  by 

(a)  See  another  extract  from  this  opinion,  ante,  §  190. 

(5)  Ante,  §  198. 

(c)  See  the  case  faUy  abstracted,  ante,  }  177. 

(eZ)  Ante,  chapter  third. 

(e)  Ontario  Bank  v.  Worthington,  12  Wendell  (New  York),  693. 
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the  law  mercliant,  there  has  been  considerable  doubt  to 
what  extent  a  verbal  promise  to  accept  a  bill  is  bin 
The  case  of  PUlansY.  Van  Mierop^  3  Burrow,  1663,  A, 
1765,  seems  to  have  been  generally  regarded  as  authori 
for  the  proposition,  that  a  verbal  promise  to  accept  a  bi 
of  exchange,  thereafter  to  be  drawn,  is  always  equival^ 
to  an  acceptance ;  but,  if  this  was  the  meaning  of  th# 
decision,  otheiwcases,  following  soon  afterwards,  shook  iti 
authority ;(/)  and  even  before  the  Mercantile  Law  Amend* 
'ment  Act  of  1866  (19  and  20  Victoria,  chapter  97),  the  rule 
seems  to  haye  been  settled  in  England,  that  a  promise  tc 
i  accept  a  non-eidsting  bill,  although  in  writing,  would  nol 
amount  to  an  acceptance,  even  ijpi  favor  of  one  who  hac 
discounted  the  bill  on  the  &ith  of  the  promise,  (p^)  Ii 
the  United  States,  the  weight  of  authority,  in  the  absence 
of  any  statutory  provision,  is  in  &vor  of  holding  a  prom^ 
\  J  ise  to  accept  a  bill,  thereafter  to  be  drawn,  valid  as  as 
acceptance,  only  in  the  hands  of  a  person  who  has  taken 
it  for  value  on  the  faith  of  the  promise.  (A)  But  in  cases 
.  I  [where  the  mercantile  law  applies,  these  questions  are  now 
'regulated  by  special  statute  in  England,  and  in  most,  and 
probably  all  of  the  United  States.  In  other  cases,  the 
validity  of  a  verbal  promise  to  accept  a  draft  or  order,  is 
generally  governed  by  the  rules  applicable  to  other  verbal 
promises.  But  sometimes  it  is  evidence  of  a  fund  in  the 
hands  of  the  promisor  with  which  to  pay  the  debt ;  and 
then  questions  are  presented  which  will  be  treated  at 
length  in  a  subsequent  portion  of  this  volume. 

§  207.  The  point,  whether  a  verbal  promise  to  accept  a 
bill  to  be  thereafter  drawn  in  payment  of  the  debt  of  a 


/ 


(/)  Pierson  v.  Dunlop,  2  Oowper,  671,  A:  D.  1777;  Mason  v.  Hunt,  1 
Douglas,  297,  A.  D.  1779;  Johnson  v.  CoUings,  1  East,  98,  A.  D.  1800; 
Clarke  v.  Cock,  4  East,  57,  A.  D.  1803. 

(9)  Bank  of  Ireland  v.  Archer,  11  Meeson  and  Welsbjr,  383,  A.  D.  1843. 

Qi)  McEvers  v.  Mason,  10  Johnson  (New  York),  207 ;  Goodrich  v.  Gk>r- 
don,  15  Johnson,  6;  CooHdge  v.  Payson,  2  Wheaton  (United  States),  66; 
and  see  1  Parsons  on  Notes  and  Bills,  pp.  292-294,  and  numerous  authori* 
ties  collected  in  the  notea 
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third  person,  is  within  the  statute  of  frauds,  was  decided 
in  a  recent  American .  case,  WaJct^ld  y.  Oreenhoody  20 
Galifomia,  697,  A.  D.  1866.    There  the  action  was  brought 
1 1  by  a  teamster,  against  a  forwarding  and  commission  mer- 

{  chant  at  Sacramento,  who  had  employed  the  plaintiff  to 
transport  certain  goods  of  one  Bar,  from  Sacramento  to 
Austin,  upon  a  yerbal  promise  to  i>ay  any  order  or  draft 
which  Bar  might  draw  on  the  defendant  for  the  transx)or- 
tation  of  the  goods.  The  complaint,  after  setting  forth 
the  contract,  and  its  fulfilment  by  the  plaintiff,  stated  that 
the  plaintiff  and  Bar  had  an  accounting  for  the  transpor- 
tation, upon  which  there  was  found  to  be  due  from  Bar  to 
the  plaintiff  one  thousand  dollars ;  and  that  Bar  made  a 
draft  for  that  sum  upon  the  defendant,  which  the  plaintiff 
accepted  in  payment  of  the  amount  so  due  to  him  from 
Bar ;  but  the  defendant  refused  to  pay  it,  etc.  Upon  this 
complaint,  and  the  evidence  in  the  cause,  the  Supreme 
Court  reversed  a  judgment  for  the  plaintiff.  In  the 
opinion  it  is  said,  that  if  by  the  agreement,  the  defendant 
had  assumed  a  direct  liability  for  the  cost  of  the  trans- 
portation, leaving  the  amount  to  be  agreed  upon  between 
the  plaintiff  and  Bar,  and  to  be  evidenced  by  Bar' s  draft 
upon  the  defendant,  the  promise  would  have  been  clear 
of  the  statute ;  but  that  si;Lch  is  not  the  case  made  by 
the  pleadings  or  by  the  evidence.  On  the  contrary,  the 
complaint  expressly  states  that  Bar  became  indebted  to 
the  plaintiff,  and  the  draft  was  given  to  .pay  that  debt ; 
which  is  entirely  inconsistent  with  the  idea  that  the  service 
was  performed  at  the  Request  of  the  defendant,  and  upon 
his  direct  promise  to  pay ;  and  further,  that  the  promise 
was  not  to  pay  for  the  transportation,  but  to  pay  any  draft 
which  Bar  might  make  therefor  on  account  of  his  indebt- 
edness to  the  plaintiff;  the  all^ations  of  the  complaint 
being  further  borne  out  by  the  evidence,  which  shows  that 
the  draft  was  to  be  paid  by  the  defendant  on  account  of 
Bar.(t) 

(0  See  Taylor  v.  Hilary,  in  note  to  $  210.   * 
84 
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§  208.  A  few  cases  are  appended  in  the  note,  where  a 
verbal  promise  to  accept  a  third  person' s  draft  or  order 
was  held  to  be  void,  the  circumstances  not  being  such  as  to 
sustain  the  promise  as  an  acceptance  within  the  mercan- 
tile law,  or  the  special  statutes  relating  to  that  subject  (/) 

§209.  The  question  whether  the  statute  applies  to  a 
verbal  promise  to  indorse  the  bill  or  note  of  the  third 
person,  or  to  join  with  him  in  the  execution  of  a  promis- 
sory note,  where  the  consideration  moves  to  him,  although 
not  complicated  by  the  same  considerations  which  have 
caused  so  much  doubt  in  the  case  of  a  promise  to  accept 
his  bill,  has  been  subjected  to  embarrassments  of  a  differ- 
ent kind,  'growing  out  of  some  English  decisions,  which 
have  already  been  commented  upon  at  length.  (^)  The 
leading  American  case  on  this  subject,  is  CarviUe  v. 
Crane,  5  Hill,  483,  decided  in  the  New  York  Supreme 
Court,  A.  D.  1843.  There  the  declaration  stated  in  sub- 
stance, that  in  consideration  that  the  plaintiff  would  sell 
to  the  firm  of  G.  B.  &  J.  L.  Crane,  certain  goods  upon 
credit  at  a  specified  price,  the  defendant  promised  the 
plaintiff,  without  writing,  that  he  would  indorse  the  note 
of  Gt.  B.  &  J.  L.  Crane  at  six  months,  for  the  price  of  the 
goods ;  and  it  also  averred  a  delivery  of  the  goods  and  a 
refusal  by  the  defendant  to  indorse  such  a  note.  The 
defendant  demurred  to  the  declaration ;  and  after  argu- 
ment, judgment  was  given  in  his  fevor.  Cowen,  J.,  in 
delivering  the  opinion  of  the  courts  said  that  this  is  not 
analogous  to  a  promise  to  accept  a  bill  of  exchange, 
because  the  acceptor  is  the  principal  debtor,  and  the 
drawer  only  a  collateral  undertaker,  the  acceptance  being 
an  admission  of  funds  in  the  hands  of  the  acceptor ;  and 
the  cases  do  not  say  that  a  verbal  promise  to  accept  a  bill 


(/)  Wheatley  V.  Strobe,  12  California,  92;  Luff  v.  Pope,  6  Hill  (New  York), 
413 ;  Loonie  v,  Hogan,  9  New  York  (5  Selden),  436 ;  Ontario  Bank  v,  Wor- 
thington,  12  Wendell  (New  York),  593. 

(k)  Jarmain  v,  Algar,  and  Bushell  v.  Beavan,  ante,  §§  113,  114. 
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for  the  accommodation  of  another  is  yalid.(Z)  But  the 
indorser  of  a  note  is  a  collateral  debtor,  the  maker  being 
the  principal ;  and  if  this  were  otherwise  on  the  nature  of 
an  indorsement,  the  statement  in  the  declaration  shows 
that  this  was  to  be  an  accommodation  indorsement  for  G.  B. 
&  J.  L.  Crane. 

§210.  "In  other  words,"  he  proceeded,  "it  was  a 
promise  to  become  their  surety  for  the  debt.  On  fulfilling 
the  promise  by  making  and  paying  such  an  indorsement, 
the  defendant  might  have  recovered  over  against  them  as 
for  money  paid  to  their  use.  Their  assent  to  the  defend- 
ant's promise  is  perhaps  to  be  intended;  but  whether  so 
or  not,  the  defendant  finally  joining  them  in  the  note 
implies  their  ultimate  assent,  that  he  would  take  the  exact 
position  of  their  surety.  To  say  then,  that  this  is  not  in 
effect  a  promise  to  answer  their  debt,  would  be  a  sacrifice 
of  substance  to  sound.  It  would  be  devising  a  formulary 
by  which,  through  the  aid  of  a  perjured  witness,  a  creditor 
might  get  round  and  defraud  "  (defeat)  "  the  statute.  He 
may  say,  'You  did  not  promise  to  an^er  the  debt  due 
to  me  from  A ;  but  only  to  put  yourself  in  such  a  position 
that  I  could  compel  you  to  pay  it.'  Pray,  where  is  the 
difference,  except  in  words  ?  According  to  such  reason- 
ing, unless  you  recite  the  words  of  the  statute  in  your 
undertaking,  it  will  not  reach  the  case.  No  legislative 
provision  would  be  worth  any  thing  upon  such  a  construc- 
tion." The  learned  judge  then  commented  upon  several 
of  the  cases  cited  by  the  counsA  for  the  plaintiff,  none  of 
which,  he  contended,  maintains  any  principle  which  would 
sustain  this  promise,  except  BtusheU  v.  BeavaUy  which  he 
said  is  not  law,  and  Jarmain  v.  Algar,  which  is  ques- 
tioned. Judge  Story*  s  remarks  in  jy  Wolf  v.  Habattd,  (m) 
were  also  referred  to,  as  to  some  extent  sustaining  the 
plaintiff's  position ;  but  it  was  said,  that  he  admitted  that 

(J)  Bat  it  was  bo  said  in  Maggs  v.  Ames,  4  BiDgham,  470,  although  that 
case  seems  to  have  heen  overlooked  in  the  discussions  of  the  question. 
(m)  Ante,  §  ft5. 
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he  was  not  following  the  construction  of  the  statute,  but 
suggesting  what  would  be  a  better  construction  if  it  were 
res  nova,  {n)  • 


(n)  This  case  seems  to  have  been  decided  in  ignorance  of  the  jadgment  of 
the  Court  of  Exchequer,  in  a  case  presenting  some  points  of  dose  similarity; 
but  which,  although  the  reports  are  very  confused,  and  in  some  respects 
conflicting,  we  think  can  be  reconciled  with  it,  and  also  with  Wakefield  v, 
Greenhood,  29  California,  597,  ante,  §  207.  We  refer  to  Taylor  v.  Hilary,  1 
CromptOD,  Meeson  and  Roscoe,  741 ;  1  Gale,  22 ;  3  Dowling's  Practice  Cases, 
461 ;  and  5  Tyrwhitt,  373,  A.  D.  1835.  The  declaration  (all  the  reporU  agree 
that  there  was  only  one  count)  stated,  in  substance,  that  the  defendant  had 
guarantied  the  payment  to  the  plaintiff,  of  the  price  of  such  goods,  not 
exceeding  200Z.,  as  he  should  "  allow  cue  Henry  Holt  to  have,"  and  that  the 
plaintiff  did  deliver  the  goods  to  Holt,  who  had  not  paid  for  them,  etc  The 
defendant  pleaded,  that  after  the  making  of  the  promise,  and  before  .any 
breach  thereof,  it  was  "  agreed,  by  and  between  the  plaintiff  and  the  defend- 
ant, that  the  plaintiff  should  supply  to  the  said  Henry  Holt  2002^  worth  of 
goods,  as  he  should  want  them,  and  that  such  goods  should  be  paid  for  at  the 
end  of  three  months,  by  a  joint  bill  at  four  months,  accepted  by  the  defend- 
ant;" and  that  this  agreement  was  accepted  by  the  plaintiff,  before  any 
breach  of  the  former,  in  full  discharge  thereof.  To  this  plea  the  plaintiff 
demurred  specially,  aD#the  demurrer  assigned  for  cause  two  grounds;  one 
of  which  was  that  there  was  no  difference  between  the  new  agreement  and 
the  old,  except  as  to  the  time  of  credit  given.  Upon  the  argument,  the 
plaintiff's  counsel  objected  to  the  plea,  that*  it  did  not  state  that  the  new 
agreement  was  in  writing  and  signed,  as  required  by  the  statute  of  frauds; 
and  he  contended,  that  although  in  declaring  it  was  not  necessary  to  state 
that  an  agreement  within  the  statute  was  in  writing,  the  rule  was  otherwise 
in  pleading  such  an  agreement.  But  Parke,  B.,  said :  "  The  first  agreement 
was  a  guaranty;  but  according  to  the  second  agreement,  the  defendant 
became  absolutely  bound  as  an  orjginal  debtor.  In  order  to  bring  the  case 
within  the  authority  cited,  it  must  be  shown  that  the  second  agreement  was 
a  guaranty."  There  is  no  further  reference  to  this  particular  question,  the 
demurrer  having  been  overruled  upon  the  ground  that  the  second  agreement 
was  a  substituted  contract,  and  an  answer  to  an  action  upon  the  former;  and  that 
as  the  second  plea  did  not  amount  to  an  accord  and  satisfaction,  no  averment 
of  performance  was  necessary.  From  this  statement  it  would  appear,  that 
the  decision  of  the  court  was  to  the  effect  that  an  agreement  by  the  defend- 
ant, to  accept  a  bill  to  be  drawn  jointly  by  the  plaintiff  and  Holt,  in  pay- 
ment for  goods  to  be  supplied  by  the  plaintiff  to  Holt^  was  not  within  the 
statute.  This  is  undoubtedly  correct^  as  Holt  would  not  be  liable,  the  defend- 
ant being,  in  legal  effect,  the  purchaser  of  the  goods;  a  &ct  which  also  dis- 
poses of  any  question  arising  under  the  mercantile  law.    But  the  plaintiff 
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§  211.  So  also  where  the  promise  is  to  become  the  maker 
of  a  promissory  note,  jointly  with  the  third  person,  as  in 
Branson  v.  Stroud,  2  McMuUan  (South  Carolina),  372, 
decided  A.  D.  1842.  There  the  plaintiflF  was  applied  to  by 
one  Henning  to  sell  him  some  hogs,  to  which  he  replied 
that  he  mnst  be  made  safe.  Heniiing  then  applied 
to  the  defendant,  who  went  to  the  plaintiff  and  said 
that  he  would  be  Henning' s  security,  and  requested  him 
to  let  Henning  have  the  hogs,  specifying  the  number ;  but 
he  said  that  he  could  not  wait  till  they  were  weighed,  and 
directed  the  plaintiff,  when  they  should  be  weighed,  to  make 
the  calculation  aod  draw  a  note  for  the  amount,  have  Hen* 
ning  sign  it,  and  bring  or  send  it  to  him,  and  he  would 
sign  it  with  Henning.  The  hogs  were  delivered,  and  a  joint 
and  several  note,  signed  by  Henning,  was  tendered  to  the 
defendant  for  his  signature,  but  he  refused  to  sign  it. 
The  case  was  submitted  to  the  jury  upon  the  usual  charge 
to  inquire  to  whom  credit  was  given,  and  they  found  a 
verdict  for  the  plaintiff ;  and  upon  appeal  it  was  held,  that 
iiX>on  the  facts  proved  the  promise  was  collateral  as  matter 
of  law,  and  a  nonsuit  was  ordered  to  be  entered.  In 
Taylor  v.  Drake,  4  Strobhart,  431,  decided  in  the  same 
court,  A.  D.  1860,  the  facts  approached  still  nearer  to 
those  in  GarmUe  v.  Crane.    There  one  Mrs.  Owens  had 

had  leave  to  amend,  and  after  amendment  the  cause  was  tried;  and  the 
special  plea  is  stated,  in  the  report  of  the  trial  of  the  cause,  in  7  Carringtoa 
Mid  Payne,  30,  to  have  alleged  that  the  second  agreement  was  that  there 
should  be  a  "joint"  bill  accepted  by  the  defendant  and  EcU\  and  it  is  there 
said  that  the  defendant  having  proved  this  plea,  but  whether  by  writing  or 
orally,  is  not  mentioned,  the  plaintiff  elected  to  be  nonsuited.  This  would 
present  the  question  in  an  entire]y  different  phase;  but  notwithstanding  that 
the  report  in  Carrington  and  Payne  implies,  that  the  amendment  consisted 
in  withdrawing  the  demurrer  and  filing  a  replication;  and  a  remark  attributed 
to  Baron  Parke,  in  5  Tyrwhitt,  would  indicate  that  the  original  plea  alleged 
that  some  other  person  was  to  join  with  the  defendant  as  acceptor ;  the 
probability  i/^  tliat  the  plea  was  as  stated  in  the  reports  of  the  argument;  and 
that  after  the  dr^cision  of  the  demurrer,  the  parties  pleaded  de  novo,  begin- 
niug  with  the  declaration.  If  so  the  plea  at  the  trial  was  not  the  one 
which  had  been  adjudged  to  be  without  the  statute,  upon  "ihe  argument  of 
tiie  demurrer;  and  for  aught  that  appears,  it  was  proved  by  a  writing. 
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purchased  from  the  plaintiffs  goods  on  credit  at  an  auction 
sale,  and  she  was  entered  as  the  purchaser  on  the  plaint- 
iffs' books;  the  defendant  was  present^  advising  and 
assisting  her ;  it  was  afflrmatively  proved  that  she  had  no 
credit ;  the  plaintiffs  refused  to  deliver  the  goods,  unless 
the  defendant  would  indorse  her  note  for  the  amount, 
which  he  verbally  agreed  to  do ;  and  the  goods  were  there- 
upon delivered  to  her.  The  court  set  aside  a  verdict  for 
the  plaintiff  and  ordered  a  nonsuit  to  be  entered. 

§  212.  The  same  principle  has  been  established  in  Eng- 
land by  the  recent  case  of  MaUett  v.  Bateman^  86  Law 
Journal,  N.  S.,  Common  Pleas,  40,  decided  A.  D.  1865. (o) 
There  the  plaintiff  had  entered  into  a  contract  to  supply 
the  firm  of  Calvert  &  Co.  with  iron  plates,  to  be  used  in 
constructing  a  railway  bridge.  By  the  contract,  payment 
was  to  be  made  half  in  cash  and  half  in  bills ;  bu^  after 
part  of  the  goods  had  been  delivered,  the  pajnnents  not 
having  been  regularly  made,  the  plaintiff  threatened  to 
keep  back  the  remainder  of  the  plates,  unless  the  defend- 
ant would  protect  the  plaintiff  against  loss  on  the  bills, 
for  which  he  would  allow  him  a  discount  of  three  per  cent. 
The  defendant,  who  was  interested  in  the  work  in  which 
Calvert  &  Co.  were  using  the  plates,  assented  to  this,  and 
verbally  agreed  that  he  would  take  their  bills  from  the 
plaintiff,  at  three  per  cent  discount,  for  the  amount  of  all 
future  invoices ;  and  on  the  plaintiff  proposing  to  indorse 
the  bills  without  recourse,  the  defendant  objected  to  his 
doing  so,  and  agreed  to  give  him  "such  document,  if  he 
should  simply  indorse  Calvert's  bUl,  as  should,  under 
legal  advice,  free  him  from  all  suspicion  of  risk.''  There- 
upon the  plaintiff  forwarded  the  remainder  of  the  plates, 
according  to  the  contract,  and  received  from  Calvert  & 
Co.  an  acceptance  of  a  bill  for  the  amount  of  the  invoices ; 

(o)  S.  G.  13  Law  Times,  N.  S.,  410;  1  Law  Reports,  Common  Pleas,  163; 
12  Jurist,  N.  a,  122 ;  14  Weekly  Reporter,  225 ;  and  1  Harrison  and  Ruther- 
ford. 109.  Also  reported  in  the  court  below,  10  Law  Times,  N.  S.,  869 ;  33 
Law  Journal,  N.  S.,  C.  P.,  243 ;  10  Jurist,  N.  S.,  865 ;  and  16  Common  Boich, 
N.  S.,  530. 
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but)  before  the  same  had  been  presented  to  the  defendant 
to  be  cashed,  Calvert  &  Co.  fEiiled,  and  the  defendant  then 
refdsed  to  cash  it.  In  an  action  in  the  Common  Pleas 
npon  this  promise,  the  plaintiff  had  a  verdict ;  whereupon 
the  defendant  obtained  a  rule  nisi  to  set  aside  the  verdict^ 
which,  after  argument  was  made  absolute.  From  this 
decision  the  plaintiff  appealed  to  the  Exchequer  Chamber, 
where  the  judgment  below  was  aflirmed. 

§  213.  Pollock,  C.  B.,  delivering  the  unanimous  opinion 
of  the  Exchequer  Chamber,  said  that  the  real  question 
was,  '^whether  a  contract  to  give  a  guaranty  does  not 
require  to  be  in  writing,  as  much  as  a  guaranty  itself ; " 
he  then  referred  to  the  decisions  of  the  courts  under  the 
statute  of  uses,  as  having  practically  nullified  that  statute, 
and  added :  ^^  I  hope  we  shall  avoid  falling  into  a  similar 
error  in  construing  the  statute  of  frauds.  The  contract 
here  is  substantially  a  contract,  that  if  the  buyer  of  the 
goods  does  not  pay  the  plaintiff  for  them,  the  defendant  will, 
in  consideration  of  a  discount  of  SI.  per  cent,  undertake  that 
the  plaintiff  shall  not  suffer ;  for  tlfB  defendant  undertakes 
to  hold  the  bill  without  having  recourse  to  the  plaintiff.  It 
is  an  agreement  by  which  the  buyer  is  not  to  be  exonerated, 
and  by  which  the  defendant  engages  to  indemnify  the 
seller  against  the  buyer's  default.  That  is  within  the 
statute ;  and  therefore  the  judgment  of  the  court  below 
ought  to  be  affirmed."(jp ) 

§  214.  But  in  all  these  cases  the  consideration  of  the 
promise  enured  to  the  benefit  of  the  third  person,  and  he 
was  substantially,  as  well  as  formally,  the  principal 
debtor.  Where  however  the  third  person  was  only 
formally  the  principal  debtor,  the  real  principal,  as 
between  the  parties  to  the  promise,  being  the  promisor, 

(p)  See  also  Emmet  v.  Dewhurst,  15  Jurist^  1115,  and  3  Macnaghten  & 
Q^ordon,  587,  cited  post  §  342.  The  distinction  between  the  case  in  the 
text  and  Bushell  v.  Beavan,  ante,  §  114,  would  appear  to  turn  entirely  upon 
the  fact,  tliat  in  the  latter  case  the  defendant  undertook  that  another  person 
shoald  execute  a  guaranty. 
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the  rule  is  otherwise.  In  that  case  the  promise  is  not 
within  the  statute ;  this  being  one  application  of  a  princi- 
ple, which  may  be  said  to  govern  or  qualify  nearly  every 
rule,  by  which  the  application  of  the  statute  is  determined ; 
namely,  that  he  who  is  substantially  the  primary  debtor, 
shall  not  be  allowed  to  escape  from  the  fulfilment  of  his 
promise  to  pay  his  own  debt,  because  he  has  put  it  in  the 
form  of  a  promise  to  x>ay  the  debt  of  another. 

§  216.  Thus  in  WestcoU  v.  Keeler^  4  Bosworth  (New 
York),  664,  decided  A.  D.  1869,  the  plaintiff  sued  as 
assignee  of  one  S.  H.  Mattison,  setting  forth  si>ecially 
in  his  complaint,  the  fisicts  upon  which  he  founded  his 
right  to  recover,  which  appeared,  upon  the  trial,  as  £Eir  as 
they  involve  this  question,  to  be  substantially  as  follows. 
Mattison  had  loaned  the  defendant  $3000,  upon  a  note  of 
one  Rumsey  for  that  amount,  indorsed  by  the  defendant 
On  the  day  when  the  note  matured,  the  defendant  and 
Mattison  agreed  verbally,  that  Mattison  would  surrender 
the  note  to  Rumsey,  and  procure  from  him  a  new  note  of 
the  same  amount  in  i^newal  thereof,  which  he  would 
bring  to  the  defendant^  and  the  defendant  would  then 
indorse  it ;  pursuant  to  that  agreement,  Mattison  surren- 
dered the  maturing  note  to  Rumsey,  who  gave  him  a  new 
note  on  demand  for  the  same  amount^  payable  to  the 
order  of  himself  (Rumsey),  and  by  him  indorsed ;  which 
was  immediately  taken  by  Mattison  to  the  defendant,  who 
refused  to  indorse  it  after  Rumsey,  as  Mattison  requested 
him  to  do,  saying  that  Rumsey  would  pay  it  in  a  few 
4ays.  Subsequently  Rumsey,  from  time  to  time,  made 
payments  to  Mattison  upon  the  note ;  but  finally  Mattison 
sued  him  upon  the  note,  and  recovered  judgment,  and  this 
action  was  brought  for  the  unpaid  balance.  The  plaintiff 
was  nonsuited  at  the  trial,  on  several  grounds ;  one  of 
which  was  that  the  promise  to  indorse  Rumsey' s  note  was 
void  by  the  statute  of  frauds ;  and  on  appeal  the  defend- 
ant' s  counsel  cited  Oallager  v.  Brunel{q)  and  CarviUe  v. 


(j)  Ante,  §  110. 
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OranCj  in  support  of  his  position,  that  the  agreement  ^vas 
within  the  statute.  But  the  judgment  was  reversed, 
Hofflnan,  J.,  distinguishing  those  cases  from  the  one  at 
bar,  on  the  ground  that  in  the  former  "there  was  no 
original  debt  between  the  x>arties  to  the  promise." 

ABTIOLE  m. 

VkoB  a  jfomiM  it  lot  wilUa  the  itotatei  althongli  It  wm  in  tecmi  owidiikpal  «po&  uaa^ 

fkjmoLi  by  a  third  penoiu 

§  216.  It  was  said,  at  the  beginning  of  this  chapter,  that 
a  promise,  conditional  upon  default  in  payment  by  a  third 
person,  generally  leaves  no  room  for  the  only  theory,  upon 
which  absolute  promises  are  held  to  be  original,  in  other 
cases  where  third  persons  are  concerned ;  namely,  that  the 
third  person  was  not  concurrently  liable  with  the  prom- 
isor. There  are  however  a  few  cases,  in  which  this  theory 
can  be  reconciled  with  such  a  conditional  promise,  and  in 
those  the  statute  does  not  apply.  In  general  terms,  they 
may  be  said  to  include  all  cases,  where  the  presumption 
of  liability  on  the  part  of  the  third  person,  arising  from 
the  words  used,  can  be  overcome  by  proof  that  he  did  not 
incur  any  liability  whatever ;  but  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses, they  may  be  restricted  to  those  where  he  was  an 
entire  stranger  to  the  promise  ;  for  it  is  difficult  to  conceive 
a  case,  where  the  third  person,  (unless  he  was  under  a  disi* 
ability,)  could  be  a  consenting  party  to  a,  promise  of  this 
character,  without  incurring  any  liability  himself.  IMs 
exception  results  from  necessity ;  for  where  no  one  assumed 
any  liability  except  the  promisor,  it  would  be  an  absurdily 
to  say  that  his  undertaking,  whatever  may  be  its  form,  is 
a  promise  to  answer  for  the  debt,  defkull^  or  miscarriage 
of  another ;  and  unless  it  is  binding  upon  him,  the  prom- 
isee will  be  wholly  without  remedy,  (a) 


(a)  ''If  A  promise  B,  that  in  consideration  of  his  doing  a  particular  eot, 
C  shall  pay  him  such  a  sum,  or  that  if  G  do  not  pay  him  such  a  sum,  he  (A) 
will  pay  the  same,  this  is  no  collateral  promise,  unless  C  was  privy  to  the 
contract  and  recognized  himself  as  debtor  also ;  but  otherwise  A  is  the  sole 
debtor,  and  the  statute  is  out  of  the  case.'*    Roberts  on  Frauds,  228. 

35 
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§  217.  There  is  an  early  case  upon  this  subject.  Masters 
V.  Marriott^  3  Levinz,  363,  decided  in  1694;  where, 
although  the  statute  of  frauds  was  not  directly  brought 
in  question  (probably  because  the  promise  was  in  writii^), 
the  same  point  was  presented  upon  the  pleadings,  which 
raised  the  precise  question  whether  the  promise  was  orig- 
inal or  collateral.  There  the  plaintiff  declared  in  assump- 
sit)  that  the  defendant  had  sold  him  a  certain  gelding  for 
eight  guineas ;  that  it  was  part  of  the  agreement  that,  if  the 
plaintiff  did  not  like  the  gelding,  and  delivered  it  to  one 
Barham  for  the  defendant's  use,  Barham  should  repay  the 
eight  guineas,  and,  if  Barham  did  not  pay  it^  the  defendant 
would  repay  it  on  request ;  that  the  plaintiff  did  not  like 
the  gelding,  and  delivered  it  to  Barham,  and  requested 
him  to  pay  the  eight  guineas,  which  he  refused  to  do. 
There  was  another  count  for  eight  guineas,  had  and 
received  to  the  plaintiff's  use,  and  the  declaration  con- 
cluded with  an  averment  that  the  defendant  had  not^ 
although  often  requested,  repaid  the  said  sums,  to  the 
damage  of  the  plaintiff,  302.  On  non-assumpsit  pleaded, 
a  verdict  was  given  for  the  plaintiff,  with  entire  damages; 
and  it  was  moved  in  arrest  of  judgment^  and  argued  seve- 
ral times,  that  the  promise  to  repay  the  eight  guineas  if 
Barham  did  not  do  it,  was  a  collateral  promise  to  pay  in 
de&ult  of  another,  and  that  the  defendant  was  not  a 
debtor,  but  only  a  surety  in  default  of  Barham ;  conse- 
quently, that  a  special  request  to  the  defendant  ought  to 
have  been  averred,  and  the  general  request  was  insufficient ; 
and  further,  that  there  should  have  been  a  notice  that 
Barham  had  not  paid,  and  a  special  request  thereupon ; 
and  the  damages  being  entire  on  both  counts,  it  was  con- 
tended that  the  plaintiff  could  not  have  judgment.  But 
at  last  it  was  resolved  by  the  whole  court,  that  this  was 
not  a  collateral  contract  to  pay  a  debt  for  another,  but  the 
whole  was  one  entire  contract  upon  the  sale,  which  was 
void  and  at  an  end,  when  the  condition  was  performed,  by 
dislike  of  the  gelding  and  returning  it  to  Barham ;  so  that 
the  money  was  then  in  the  defendant's  hands  to  the 
plaintiff's  use,  and  Barham  was  only  the  defendant's  ser- 
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rant,  to  receive  the  gelding  and  repay  the  money ;  and  by 
the  not  doing  whereof^  the  defendant^  as  master,  was  the 
debtor.  Judgment  was  thereupon  given  for  the  plaintiff 
upon  the  whole  declaration,  and  affirmed  in  error. 

§218,  In  Oordon  v.  Ma/rtin^  Fitzgibbon,  302,  decided 
A.  D.  1732,  a  similar  question  also  arose  upon  the  plead- 
ings. There  the  plaintiff  declared  in  indebitatus  assump- 
sit, for  work  and  labor  done  by  the  plaintiff,  at  the  special 
instance  and  request  of  the  defendant;  and  at  the  trial 
the  proof  was,  that  the  services  were  performed  touching 
the  sale  of  an  estate,  for  which  one  L.  S.  was  treating 
with  the  defendant' s  brother ;  and  the  defendant' s  promise 
was  contained  in  a  letter  written  by  him,  in  the  following 
words:  ^^If  L.  S.  shall  go  through  the  purchase,  my 
brother  will  give  you  a  handsome  gratuity  for  the  trouble 
and  pains  you  shall  be  at  in  transacting  that  affair,  which 
I  promise  and  assure  you  shall  not  be  less  than  3002. 
My  meaning  is,  you  shall  be  paid  when  the  conveyances 
shall  be  executed.**  And  the  question,  whether  the  evi- 
dence maintained  the  declaration,  was  saved  for  the  opin- 
ion of  the  court  The  plaintiff  had  judgment  upon  his 
motion,  the  whole  court  holding  that  the  work  and  labor 
^^was  at  his  request  and  upon  his  credit ; "  and  that  where 
a  special  agreement  has  been  performed,  a  general  inde- 
bitatus assTunpsit  will  lie.  And,  upon  the  first  of 
these  points,  Mr.  Justice  Lee  said  that  ''there  was  a 
difference  between  a  conditional  and  an  absolute  under- 
taking; as  if  A  promise  to  pay  B  such  a  sum  if  C  does 
not,  there  A  is  but  a  security  for  C ;  but  if  A  proMse  that  C 
will  pay  such  a  sum,  A  is  the  principal  debtor,  for  the  act 
was  done  upon  his  credit^  and  no  way  upon  0." 

§  219.  These  two  early  cases  are  firequently  referred  to 
in  the  books,  upon  the  point  now  under  consideration ; 
and,  although  the  statute  was  not  brought  directly  in 
question  in  either,  they  illustrate  very  fairly  two  varieties 
of  this  species  of  contract  to  which  it  does  not  apply.  In 
the  one,  the  third  person  was  brought  in  as  the  mere 
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seryant  of  the  promisor,  through  whom  the  latter  agreed 
to  falfil  his  own  engagement  to  respond,  made  upon  a 
consideration  moving  entirely  to  himself;  in  the  other,  the 
third  person  apparently  received  the  entire  benefit  of  the 
consideration,  and  the  defendant's  promise  was  held  to  be 
original,  solely  because  the  services  did  not  appear  to 
have  been  rendered  at  the  request  of  the  third  person,  so 
as  to  raise  an  implied  assumpsit  on  his  part  to  pay  for 
them.  The  former  is  the  case  where  the  question  most 
commonly  arises,  and  is  most  easily  disposed  of;  for  in 
the  latter,  the  presumption  of  a  request  from  the  accept- 
ance of  the  benefit  conferred,  is  generally  so  strong,  that 
very  slight  proof  will  suffice  to  establish  the  third  per- 
son's  liability.  Still,  wherever  it  &irly  appears  from  the 
evidence,  that  the  service  was  rendered  to  the  third  person, 
without  his  express  or  implied  request,  he  is  not  liable, 
whatever  may  have  been  the  benefit  which  he  may  have 
derived  therefrom;  and  in  all  such  cases  a  conditional 
promise  is  without  the  statute,  (ft) 

(h)  Thus  in  Dunbar  v.  Williams,  10  Johnson  (New  York),  249,  it  was  held 
that  a  physioan  jcould  not  recover  for  serrioes  rendered,  and  medicine  fur- 
nished, to  the  defendant's  slave,  in  curing  him  of  a  disease,  upon  the  appli- 
cation of  tlie  slave,  and  without  the  defendant's  request  And  in  Bartholomew 
V.  Jackson,  20  Johnson,  28,  the  plaintiff  was  not  allowed  to  recover  for  his 
services  in  removing  the  defendant's  wheat,  to  preserre  it  from  being  con- 
sumed by  fire,  but  without  the  knowledge  or  privity  of  the  defendant  So 
also,  in  Ingraham  v.  Gilbert,  20  Barbour  (New  York),  151,  the  same  rule  was 
applied  where  the  plaintiff  had  paid  a  debt  of  the  defendant  due  to  a  third 
person,  and  there  was  no  proof  of  a  prior  request ;  although  it  was  shown 
that  Uie  defendant  had  subsequently  admitted  his  liabili ty .  So  in  Willis  v.  Hob- 
son,  37  Maine, '403,  where  the  plaintiffs,  on  the  last  day  of  grace,  and  a  few 
minutes  before  the  close  of  business,  had  indorsed  the  defendant's  note,  lying 
in  the  bank  where  it  was  payable,  and  the  next  day  had  paid  it;  it  appearing 
that  the  indorsement  was  made  because  it  was  not  convenient  to  pay  the 
money  at  the  moment,  and  to  save  it  from  being  protested ;  and  that  both  the 
indorsement  and  payment  were  made  at  the  request  of  a  person,  to  whom 
the  defendant  had  intrusted  the  money  to  pay  the  note,  but  who  had  mis- 
appropriated it  And  in  Adams  v.  Hill,  15  Maine,  215,  ante,  §  199  note,  it 
was  held  that  the  contract  was  original,  and  upon  sufficient  consideration, 
inasmuch  as  the  corporation  was  not  bound  by  it  See  also  Richardson  v. 
Williams,  49  Maine,  558,  and  Ellison  v.  Wisehart,  29  Indiana,  32,  cited  here- 
after, where  questions  arose  in  this  connection  under  the  statute  of  frauds. 
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§  230.  A  remarkable  case,  where  a  conditioiial  promise 
was  held  to  be  original,  under  circumstances  where  it 
would  appear,  at  first  sight,  that  these  principles  called 
for  a  contrary  decision,  is  reported  under  the  title  of 
BUdgettY.  The  Tovm  of  Lowell^  83  Vermont,  174,  A.  D. 
1860.  There  one  Guindon,  a  poo?  person,  had  been 
icgured  by  an  accident,  and  was  conveyed  to  tiie  house  of 
the  plaintiff,  ^'a  very  infirm  old  man,  who  objected  in 
yain  to  his  being  left  with  Mm,  and  who  applied  immedi- 
ately to  the  overseer  of  the  poor  of  the  town  of  Lowell  to 
support  him ;"  the  overseer,  in  his  official  capacity,  told 
the  plaintiff  to  take  good  care  of  him,  and  if  Guindon  did 
not  pay  the  plaintiff,  he,  the  overseer,  would  see  that  the 
plaintiff  had  his  pay.  It  was  shown  that  Guindon  had 
some  trifling  property ;  but  the  court  decided  that  he  was 
a  pauper  within  the  meaning  of  the  statute  on  that  subject, 
and  chargeable  to  the  town  of  Lowell.  A  judgment  in 
&vor  of  the  plaintiff  was  affirmed,  the  Supreme  Court 
holding  that  the  promise  was  original  and  not  within  the 
statute  of  frauds ;  and  that  the  town  was  liable  to  the 
plaintiff  for  the  support  of  the  pauper,  furnished  upon 
the  faith  of -the  overseer's  promise.  The  opinion  con- 
ceded that  in  an  ordinary  case,  such  a  promise  would  be 
in  terms  collateral;  ^^but,"  it  was  said,  ^Hhe  peculiar 
circumstances  of  this  transaction  clearly  take  it  out  of  the 
general  rule,  and  forbid  the  idea  of  any  such  intention." 

§  221.  The  reasons  assigned  for  holding  the  promise  to 
be  original,  were,  1,  that  the  person  injured  was  a  pauper 
whom  nobody  would  credit ;  2,  that  the  application  to  the 
town  showed  that  the  plaintiff  would  not  rely  upon  him 
for  payment ;  3,  that  he  was  legally  chargeable  to  the 
town,  which  was  primarily  liable ;  and  4,  that  there  was  no 
proof  of  any  contract  with  the  pauper  himself.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  the  third  of  the  reasons  assigned  by  the  court  is 
the  pivot  upon  which  the  whole  case  turned ;  the  other 
three  are  important  only  as  far  as  they  bring  out  the  force 
of  this  central  idea ;  for  standing  alone,  they  would  fit 
ahnost  every  case  as  well  as  this.    The  opinion  distinctly 
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states  that  under  the  statute  of  Vermont,  the  notice  given 
by  the  plaintibflf  was  sufficient^  to  throw  the  pauper's  sup- 
port absolutely  upon  the  town.  If  therefore  the  town  was 
absolutely  and  primarily  liable,  the  condition  that  the 
plaintiff  should  call  upon  the  pauper  in  the  first  place  for 
payment^  may  be  regarded,  not  as  a  qualification  of  lia- 
bility, but  as  a  condition  inserted  by  tiie  absolute  prom- 
isor, merely  for  his  own  convenience ;  the  person  upon 
whom  the  plaintiff  was  in  the  first  place  to  call,  not  being 
a  debtor  or  a  party  to  the  contract^  but  the  mere  servant 
of  the  promisor,  pro  hac  vice,  precisely  as  Barham  was 
in  Masters  v.  Marriott. 

§  222.  As  a  contrast  to  the  last  case,  we  give  an  abstract 
of  one  where  a  conditional  promise  was  held  to  be  col- 
lateral, notwithstanding  that  the  third  person  was  not 
liable  at  the  time  it  was  made  ;  but  the  case  can  be  made 
to  harmonize  with  the  others  on  this  subject,  although 
some  of  the  remarks  of  the  court  may  be  open  to  criticism. 
In  BlanTc  v.  Drehei\  25  Illinois,  331,  decided  A.  D.  1861, 
the  defendant  (appellant)  had  received  an  order  from  one 
Cunningham,  for  a  large  quantity  of  brick,  which  he 
could  not  fill,  and  he  carried  the  order  to  the  plaintiffs ; 
thereupon  one  of  the  latter  went  to  inquire  from  another 
person  as  to  Cunningham's  responsibility,  when  the 
defendant  said,  "You  need  not  inquire  further;  Cunning- 
ham says  he  will  pay  for  them  in  thirty  days ;  only  send 
up  the  brick ;  they  need  them  very  badly ;  and  if  he  don't 
pay  for  them  in  thirty  days,  I  will  be  good  for  them." 
The  plaintiff  answered,  "that  will  do,"  or  "I  am  satisfied; 
I  will  send  him  the  brick."  The  brick  were  delivered 
accordingly  to  Cunningham,  and  received  by  him,  and 
the  next  day  one  of  the  plaintiffs  called  on  Cunningham, 
who  objected  to  the  quality,  but  finally  said  that  if  one 
Miller  accepted  the  brick,  the  plaintiffs  would  get  their 
pay  in  thirty  days.  Miller  came  the  next  day  and 
accepted  the  brick,  "at  the  price  at  which  they  were 
billed ;"  and  Cunningham  credited  the  plaintiffs  with  the 
amount,  to  be  paid  in  thirty  days.    The  defendant's  name 
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was   not  .mentioned,  in   the  conversation  between  the 
plaintiff  and  Cunningham.    In  an  action  upon  the  defend- 
anf  8  promise,  the  cause  was  tried  by  the  court  without  a 
jury,  and  the  plaintiff  had  judgment  which  was  reversed 
on  appeal,  because  it  appeared  that  Cunniugham  was 
liable;  the  court  saying,  ^^ whether  an  undertaking  is 
original,  or  collateral  merely,  is  to  be  determined,  not 
from  the  i)articular  words  used,  but  from  all  the  circum- 
stances attending  the  transaction.    Both  the  terms  of  the 
contract^  and  the  circumstances  of  the  transaction  show 
to  our  minds  quite  conclusively,  that  Blank's  undertak- 
ing was  collateral."    The  opinion  added,  that  the  brick 
were  bought  by  Blank  for  Cunningham,  as  the  sellers 
knew;  and  it  concluded  by  saying,  that  '^Cunningham 
was  liable  the  moment  the  brick  were  delivered  to  him,"  (c) 

§  223.  On  the  other  hand,  in  Mease  v.  Wagner y  1  McCord 
(Sonth  Carolina),  396,  A.  D.  1821,  the  promisor  was  a  mere 
volnnteer,  whose  authority  was  not  afterwards  recognized. 
There  the  defendant,  before  any  thing  was  furnished,  had 
imdertaken  to  be  responsible  to  the  plaintiff  for  the  funeral 
expenses  of  the  widow  of  a  Doctor  Bradley,  saying, 
''charge  them  to  the  estate  of  Dr.  Bradley,  and  as  soon  as 
his  nephew  comes  to  town,  he  will  pay  for  them,  or  I  will." 
It  appeared  tha,t  the  defendant  was  merely  a  friend  of  the 
&mily;  that  Dr.  Bradley  had  left  his  property  to  his 

(e)  It  is  belieyed  that  the  last  proposition  cannot  be  sustained,  if  the  facts 
ve  correctly  stated  in  the  report  These  indicate  that  Cunningham  was  no 
pvty  to  the  original  contract  between  the  plaintiffs  and  the  defendant; 
indeed  it  would  prima  facie  appear  that  this  transaction  was  merely  a  sale  to 
the  defendant,  to  enable  him  to  fulfil  Cunningham's  order.  But  the  latter 
bMame  liable  when  he  accepted  the  brick ;  and  it  is  evident  from  what  is 
nid  respecting  Miller's  acceptance,  that  they  were  accompanied  with  a  bill 
which  showed  a  sale  from  the  plaintiffs  to  Cunningham.  The  legal  construc- 
tion of  the  transaction  would  seem  to  be,  that  the  defendant  assumed,  without 
•nthority,  to  act  as  Cunningham's  agent  in  ordering  the  brick;  and  the 
latter,  by  his  subsequent  ratification,  waived  the  want  of  authority,  and 
became  liable  ab  initio.  The  defendant's  undertaking  was  then  clearly  col- 
lateral; as  the  plaintiff  were  condnded  by  their  own  act,  from  insisting  that 
the  sale  was  made  to  him. 
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Widow  for  life,  with  remainder  to  his  nephew ;  but  the 
widow  had  also  a  separate  estate  of  her  own.  The  nephew 
refused  to  pay  the  bill,  and  the  plaintiff  thereupon  brought 
this  action  against  the  defendant  upon  her  promise,  and 
recovered.  Upon  a  motion  for  a  new  trial,  it  was  held  that 
the  defendant  was  liable,  notwithstanding  the  statute, 
because  she  undertook  for  the  representative  of  Doctor 
Bradley,  against  whom  no  action  would  lie  for  the  funeral 
expenses ;  but  that  if  she  had  undertaken  for  the  repre- 
sentative of  Mrs.  Bradley,  who  was  legally  bound  to  pay 
the  funeral  expenses,  the  rule  would  have  been  different 

m 

§  224.  In  most  of  the  preceding  cases,  the  promise  was 
conditional  by  its  terms,  but  in  Walker  v.  JS^ortoUy  29 
Vermont^  226,  A.  D.  1857,  it  was  conditional  only  by 
implication ;  but  the  same  principle  was  applied.  There 
the  question  was,  whether  the  defendant  was  entitied  to'a 
set  off  against  the  demand  of  the  plaintiff,  arising  upon  the 
following  facts.  The  defendant  was  one  of  the  students  in 
an  academy,  of  which  th6  plaintiff  was  the  preceptor ;  and 
at  the  request  of  the  plaintiff,  he  assumed  the  expenses, 
and  took  charge  of  the  preparations  for  an  exhibition  of 
the  students,  upon  the  plaintiff's  promise  that  he  should 
lose  nothing,  but  be  indemnified  by  the  plaintiff  for  his 
services  and  expenses.  It  appeared  that  the  exhibition 
was  principally  an  afhir  of  the  students,  and  they,  as  well 
as  the  plaintiff,  expected  to  meet  the  expenses  connected 
with  it,  by  a  subscription  which  had  been  obtained  for 
the  purpose ;  the  defendant  being  one  of  the  committee 
appointed  by  the  students,  to  collect  the  subscriptions. 
'Die  amount  subscribed  and  the  amount  collected  did  not 
appear;  but  it  appeared  that  aU  of  the  subscription  was 
not  collected,  and  that  the  amount  collected  fell  short  of 
reimbursing  the  defendant,  by  the  sum  which  he  inter- 
posed as  a  set  off.  It  was  held  that  the  defendant  was 
entitied  to  the  setoff,  the  court  saying:  "But  when  no 
other  person  is  liable  for  the  same  debt^  the  case  is  not 
within  the  statute,  although  the  party  may  expect  to 
obtain  payfrpm  some  other  fund  which  foils.    As  if  a 
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teacher  be  hired  to  teach  either  a  public  or  a  private  school, 
to  be  paid  a  certain  price,  if  in  one  case  the  public  money 
do  not  pay,  or  in  the  other  the  tuition  do  not  pay ;  this  is 
an  original,  and  not  a  collateral  undertaking,  although  it 
is  conditional  in  some  sense.  Such  is  the  present  case. 
The  plaintiff  was  to  pay  what  the  subscription  did  not, 
and  it  is  an  original  promise." 

§  225.  The  case  of  Ledlow  y.  BectoUy  36  Alabama,  696, 
A.  D.  1800^  presents  another  instance  of  a  promise  con- 
ditional by  implication,  which  was  sustained  as  original, 
for  the  same  reasons  which  wbuld  have  sustained  it,  had 
it  been  expressly  made  conditional.  There  the  defendant 
was  a  widow,  who,  before  administration  of  her  husband' s 
estate  was  granted,  requested  the  plaintiff  to  let  a  man 
employed  in  the  business  of  the  estate  have  some  goods, 
and  promised  that  the  estate  would  pay  for  them ;  and 
they  were  famished  accordingly  and  charged  to  the  estate 
upon  the  plaintiff's  books ;  but,  as  the  bill  of  exceptions 
stated,  ^ '  for  convenience  merely. ' '  A  bill  of  items,  charg- 
ing the  goods  to  the  estate,  was  also  made  out  by  the 
pMatiff,  and  presented  to  the  administrator  when  he  was 
subsequently  appointed ;  and  he  refused  to  pay  it.  The 
jury  having  found  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff,  it  was 
held,  on  error  by  the  Supreme  Court,  that  inasmuch 
as  the  estate  was  not  liable  for  the  goods,  the  widow's 
promise  was  not  within  the  statute,  and  that  she  was 
accordingly  liable  for  their  value.  So  the  judgment  was 
affirmed.(i) 

(<0  See  also  chapter  viii,  article  ii,  for  cases  inTolving  similar  principlei^ 
and  Lane  v.  Bnrghaa^;^  6  Jurist^  126,  cited  in  §  280. 
86 


CHAPTER    EIGHTH. 

THE  SAME  SXTBJEOT  CONTINUED  —  OASES  WHEBB  THE  INTIER 
POSITION  OF  OTHER  LEGAL  PRINCIPLES  HAS  BEEN  SUP- 
POSED  TO  CREATE  EXCEPTIONS  TO,  OR  QUALIFICATIONS 
OF  THE  THIRD  RULE. 

§  226.  Besides  the  cases  abstracted  or  referred  to  in  the 
preceding  pages,  where  a  doubt,  respecting  the  result  of  a 
correct  application  of  the  third  rule,  arises  upon  some 
peculiarity  of  the  case  itself,  or  of  the  class  to  which  it 
belongs,  there  are  certain  groups  or  classes,  apparently 
governed  by  other  l^gal  principles  conflicting  with  the 
rule,  and  raising  questions  whether  they  should  not  be 
excluded  altogether  from  its  operation.  These  will  be 
examined  in  detail  in  the  course  of  this  chapter,  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  how  fax  the  rule  admits  of  exce}>- 
tions  and  qualifications. 

ARTICLE  L 

Whan  the  penon  Imiefltod  by  th«  tnuuaotton,  tnd  the  ptnon  who  oune  in  aid  of  Ui  eredili 

aaramad  a  Joint  liability  to  the  pramiaeet 

§  227.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  that  where  the 
property,  money,  or  labor,  forming  the  consideration  of 
the  promise,  is  procured  for  the  benefit  of  two  or  more 
promisors,  in  furtherance  of  an  object  in  which  they  are 
jointly  interested,  they  are  regarded  as  one  party  to  the 
contract ;  and  although  one  of  them  may  take  the  lead  in 
the  preliminary  negotiations,  and  the  consummation  of 
the  transaction,  the  promise  of  the  others  to  respond  is 
not  a  collateral  undertaking  for  the  debt  of  the  first,  but 
an  original  undertaking  in  their  own  behalf  for  their  own 
debt,  which  is  unaffected  by  the  statute  of  frauds.  Indeed, 
in  such  a  case,  the  other  parties  in  interest  would  gen- 
erally be  liable,  without  an  express  promise. 

§  228.  Nor  will  the  result  be  varied,  if  one  of  the  par- 
ties gives  his  separate  engagement  to  pay,  provided  the 
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same  is  not  received  in  discharge  of  the  joint  liability. 
This  is  illustrated  by  the  case  of  HotchJciss  v.  Ladd  and 
Warner y  36  Vermont^  693,  A.  D.  1864.  Th«re  the  question 
was  whether  the  declaration  was  sufficient  upon  demurrer. 
The  court  construed  it  to  mean  that  the  defendants,  being 
in  partnership  together,  and  desiring  to  purchase  goods 
for  their  joint  benefit  from  the  plaintiff's  firm,  agreed  with 
the  plaintiff  that  the  sale  should  be  made  by  the  plaintiff 
to  the  defendants  jointly,  and  that  the  plaintiff  should 
take  notes  of  the  defendant  Warner  alone,  as  security 
merely,  and  not  as  payment ;  whereupon  the  goods  were 
delivered  to  the  defendants  jointly,  upon  their  joint 
promise  to  pay  for  them  as  specified  in  Warner' s  notes. 
And  upon  this  construction  of  the  declaration  the  court 
held  that  '4t  was  a  clear  cas6  of  an  original  undertaking 
by  Ladd,  and  upon  the  most  ample  consideration."  But 
oases  of  this  Jdnd  belong  more  properly  to  the  law  of 
partnership. 

§  229.  Nor  would  it  probably  be  seriously  contended, 
that  the  statute  applies  to  a  case  where  two  or  more  per- 
sons, incur  a  joint  liability,  upon  a  consideration  which 
enures  exclusively  to  the  benefit  of  one  of  them,  if  they 
acted  jointiy  in  the  whole  transaction,  and  there  is  nothing 
to  show  that  the  promisee  had  notice  that  the  contract 
was  not  mSde  for,  and  the  consideration  did  not  enure  to 
the  benefit  of  all.  (a)  For  obviously  the  liabilities  of  the 
parties  cannot  be  marshalled  into  primary  and  auxiliary 
obligations,  to  the  prejudice  of  a  person  who  has  dealt 
with  them  in  ignorance  of  any  fact,  out  of  which  the  law 
would  raise  a  distinction  between  the  different  liabilities. 

§  230.  But  there  is  a  grave  question,  whether  the  statute 
is  applicable  to  a  case,  where  although  the  whole  trans- 
action proceeds  upon  the  distinct  understanding,  that  one 
of  the  two  promisors  has  no  direct  interest  in  the  con- 
sideration of  the  promise,  and  that  he  assumes  a  liability 


(a)  Fell  on  Quarantj  and  Suretyship,  32,  citing  Waugh  v,  Caryei|  2  Henrj 
Blackatone,  235. 
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entirely  for  the  benefit  and  acconunodation  of  the  other, 
and  in  aid  of  his  credit ;  yet  the  promise  is  made  joint  by 
its  terms,  or  els^  the  circumstances  are  such,  that  the  law- 
would  generally  imply,  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
promisors  to  assume  a  joint,  liability.  There  is  respectable 
authority  for  the  opinion,  that  in  aJl  such  cases  the  prom- 
isee can  proceed  against  both  the  promisors  as  joint 
debtors,  and  hold  them  liable  without  any  writing.  In 
Hetfidd  V.  D(m,  3  Butcher  (New  Jersey),  440,  A.  D.  1869, 
the  Chief  Justice  illustrated  the  general  rule  respecting 
the  giving  of  credit  to  the  third  person  as  follows :  "  If  A 
purchase  goods  to  be  delivered  to  B,  or  promise  to  pay 
for  goods  that  may  be  purchased  and  received  by  B,(ft) 
the  promise  of  A  is  clearly  an  original  contract,  an  engage- 
ment to  pay  his  own  debt  and  not  the  debt  of  B.  So,  if  A 
and  B  jointly  promise  to  pay  for  goqds  delivered  to  B,  A 
and  B  are  joint  original  debtors ;  it  is  a  jolEit  promise  to 
pay  the  indebtedness  of  A  and  B,  not  a  promise  to  x>ay 
the  debt  of  B.  Such  a  promise  is  not  within  the  statute.'' 
The  case,  however,  did  not  call  for  this  remark,  it  being 
in  £EU)t  an  action  against  one  person  alone,  whose  under- 
taking was  construed  upon  the  evidence  to  be  merely 
collateral,  and  no  such  point  having  been  tak^n  on  the 
trial.  A  doubt  respecting  the  application  of  the  statute, 
in  cases  where  the  promise  is  joint,  was  also  si%gested  in 
the  course  of  the  remarks  of  the  court  in  Bronson  v. 
Stroud,  2  McMullan  (South  Carolina),  372,  A.  D.  1842 ; 
BoyTcin  v.  Dohlonde,  1  Alabama.  Select  Cases,  602,  A.  D. 
1861 ;  and  Swift  v.  Pierce,  95  Massachusetts  (13  Allen), 
136,  A.  D.  1866,  though  in  neither  case  was  any  definite 
opinion  upon  the  point  either  called  for  or  expressed. 

§  231.  But  there  are  three  reported  cases,  one  in  England 
and  two  in  the  United  States,  where  the  question  came 
directly  before  the  court,  whether  the  statute  applies  to  a 
joint  undertaking,  into  which  one  of  the  joint  parties 


Q))  But  see  Oatler  v.  Hinton,  and  other  cases  in  chapter  vii,  article  ii,  ai 
to  the  effect  of  the  word  "purchase,"  and  others  of  similar  meaning. 
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entered,  with  the  fall  knowledge  of  the  promisee  that  the 
consideiation  would  enure  exclusively  to  the  benefit  of 
the  other ;  and  in  each  case  it  was  held  that  the  particular 
promise  before  the  Court  was  good  without  writing.  We 
will  carefollj  analyze  these  cases,  in  order  to  ascertain 
whether  they  can  be  sustained  upon  principle ;  and  if  so, 
what  is  the  nature  of  the  exception  to  the  general  rule 
which  they  establish,  (c) 

§  232.  The  first  of  these  is  the  English  case  of  Scholes 
and  another  v.  Sampson  and  Merriotty  tried  before 
Chambre,  J.,  at  the  Lancaster  Assizes,  A.  B.  1806,  and 
reported  in  Pell  on  Guaranty  and  Suretyship,  33,  from 
notes  taken  by  the  author  himself,  in  the  following  words : 
^^The  defendant  Hampson  had  applied  to  the  plaintiffs,  to 
purchase  from  them  a  quantity  of  cottons  upon  credit ; 
which  they  refused  to  let  him  have,  unless  some  one  would 
be  answerable  for  the  payment.  He  afterwards  brought 
with  him  the  other  defendant,  who  was  a  near  relation  of 
his,  but  not  at  all  connected  with  him  in  business,  and  which 
was  well  known  to  the  plaintiffs.  The  defendant  Merriott 
then  requested  the  plaintiffs  to  let  Hampson  have  what 
cotton  he  might  want,  and  agreed,  verbally,  that  the 
credit  should  be  given  to  them  jointly,  and  the  invoices 
made  ovi  in  their  joini  n^ames.  Several  parcels  of  cotton 
were  accordingly  delivered  by  the  plaintiffs  to  Hampson, 
who,  from  time  to  time,  made  pajrments  for  the  sanfe. 
But  becoming  insolvent,  this  action  was  brought  against 
him  and  Merriott,  for  the  balance.  Hampson  had  let  judg- 
ment go  by  deflEiult,  and  the  question  was  as  to  the  liabil- 
ity of  Merriott.  It  was  objected  on  his  behalf,  that  upon 
these  &ct8,  Merriott  could  not  be  considered  as  a  partner, 
but  was  only  surety  for  Hampson' s  payments ;  and  there- 


(e)  In  the  enumeration  of  the  cases  bearJtg  upon  this  question,  we  lay  oat 
of  Tiew  Durham  v,  Manrow,  2  New  York,  533,  because  there  the  court  gave 
no  authocitattve  decision  upon  this  point,  although  it  came  directly  in  question. 
Still  the  weight  of  the  case,  especially  with  the  explanation  of  the  views  of 
Branson,  J.,  in  2  New  Yoric,  229,  230,  is  against  the  validity  of  the  verbal 
uidertaking  of  the  joint  promisor,  who  comes  in  aid  of  the  other's  credit. 
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fore  his  undertaking  was  for  the  debt  of  another,  and  void 
by  the  statute  of  frauds  as  not  being  in  writing ;  and  it  was 
contended  that  the  permitting  such  parol  promise  to  avail, 
would  be  virtually  to  repeal  the  statute.  But  Chambre, 
J.,  overruled  the  objection,  not  thinking  this  to  be  a  case 
within  the  statute,  and  the  decision  was  never  afterwards 
questioned."  In  this  case,  it  will  be  noticed,  not  only 
was  the  defendants'  undertaking  expressly  made  joint  by 
its  terms,  but  the  parties  carefully  provided  that  the  sdle 
should  be  made  to  the  defendants  jointly,  which  may  well 
have  been  regarded  as  superceding  entirely  the  original 
negotiation  contemplating  a  purchase  by  Hampson  alone, 
and  the  procurement  of  some  other  person  to  become  a 
guarantor  for  him. 

§  233.  But  in  the  subsequent  American  case  of  Ji.  and 
J.  WainvyrigM  v.  Straw  and  Cunningham^  15  Vermont, 
215,  decided  in  1843,  the  word  "joint"  did  not  appear  to 
have  been  used  by  the  promisors,  in  the  verbal  promise 
upon  which  the  action  was  founded ;  and  the  character,  in 
which  they  incurred  their  respective  liabilities,  was  matter 
of  inference  merely;  although  the  contract  appears  to 
have  been  accepted  as  a  joint  undertaking.  There  the 
first  and  second  counts  of  the  declaration  relied  upon  an 
instrument,  therein  called  a  note  of  hand,  whereby  the 
defendants,  jointly  and  severally,  promised  to  pay  a  cei>- 
tain  sum  in  chattels.  The  court  held  this  instrument  to 
be  void,  for  uncertainty,  because  the  time  for  payment 
was  left  blank,  and  there  was  a  misdescription  of  the 
payees;  but  the  declaration  contained  also  a  count  for 
goods  sold  and  delivered.  At  the  trial,  the  agent  of  the 
plaintiffs  testified  that  both  defendants  "  came  to  him  and 
said  they  wished  to  buy  a  stove  for  Straw,  but  that  both 
would  be  responsible  to  R.  and  J.  Wainwright  for  the 
pay ;  that  it  was  upon  flieir  joint  responsibility  that  he 
sold  the  stove ;  that  they  agreed  to  pay  for  the  stove  and 
pipe  which  he  then  sold  them"  in  certain  articles  of  per- 
sonal property  mentioned  by  him,  at  certain  specified 
times,  and  that  the  so-called  note  ^^was  intended  to  have 
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been  vrritten  dccording  to  the  contracV^  The  cause  was 
tried  by  the  judge  of  tiie  court  below  without  a  jxiry,  and 
it  would  seem  from  the  report  that  tlus  was  all  the  evi- 
dence before  him;  and  the  plaintiffs  having  recovered 
judgment  upon  the  general  count,  the  question  whether 
the  promise  was  within  the  statute  came  before  the 
Supreme  Court,  upon  exceptions  to  the  admission  of  the 
agent's  testimony,  and  to  the  ruling  that  the  plaintiffs 
could  recover. 

« 

§  234.  It  was  held,  that  inasmuch  as  the  time  for  per- 
formance had  elapsed,  the  special  contract  constituted 
no  objection  to  a  recovery,  under  the  general  count,  of 
the  value  of  the  goods  agreed  to  be  given  for  the  stove ; 
and  upon  the  question  whether  the  statute  applied,  the 
opinion  proceeded  as  follows:  "It  is  also  objected  that 
the  contract^  so  far  as  Cunningham  is  concerned,  is  within 
the  statute  of  frauds.    To  bring  a  case  within  the  statute 
of  frauds,  it  is  necessary  that  the  promise  should  be 
^  collateral  to,  and  in  aid  of,  the  promise  of  another.    But 
in  the  present  instance,  the  promise  of  the  defendants  is 
joint.    They  both  made  the  purchase,  and  upon  their 
joint  responsibility."     We  add  what  was  said  upon  the 
question  whether  Cunningham  was  a  surety,  as  it  depends 
upon  the  same  principle.     "It  is  also  said  that  the  gen- 
eral action  will  not  lie  against  Cunningham,  as  he  stands 
but  a  surety  for  Straw.    If  such  was  the  relation  of  the 
parties,  there  would  be  weight  in  the  objection.    But  such 
is  not  the  case.    To  create  this  relation,  the  sale  should 
have  been  made  to  Straw  alone.    The  fact  that  it  might 
have  been  for  the  individual  use  of  Straw  is  not  sufficient 
to  create  the  relation  of  principal  and  surety."    The  opin- 
ion does  not  specify  any  reasons  why  the  defendants'  con- 
tract to  pay  was  construed  to  be  joint.    Undoubtedly  it 
was  BO  construed,  under  the  rule,  that  in  the  absence  of 
any  thing  showing  a  contrary  intention,  the  law  presumes 
a  contract,  creating  the  same  liability,  entered  into  by  two 
or  more  persons  simultaneously,  and  upon  the  same  con- 
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sideration,  to  be  joint.  (^  But  although  the  so-called 
note  was  void  as  a  contract,  by  reason  of  the  uncertainty 
respecting  the  pa]{ees  and  the  subject-matter,  it  may  have 
been  regarded  as  sufficient  evidence,  in  connection  with 
the  testimony  of  the  plaintiffs'  agent,  that  whatever  lia- 
bility was  assumed  by  the  defendants  was  intended  to  be 
joint  and  several.  (^) 

§  235.  But  in  the  recent  case  of  (Hhbs  v.  Blancihard^  Iff 
Michigan,  292,  decided  A.  D.  1867,  the  majority  of  the 
court  distinctly  laid  down  the  rule  that  a  joint  promise  is 
out  of  the  statute,  notwithstanding  that  the  consideration 
moved  directly  from  the  promisee  to  one  of  the  promisors. 


(d)  See  1  Parsons  on  Contracts,  fifth  edition,  pp.  11,  et  seq. 

(e)  A  case  where  the  action  was  evidently  founded  upon  the  decision  in 
Wainwright  v.  Straw,  which  was  cited  for  the  plaintiffs  upon  the  argument^ 
is  to  be  found  reported  in  79  Massachusetts  (13  Qray),  613,  A.  D.  1859, 
under  the  title  of  Stone  v.  Walker.  The  plaintiffs  were  lawyers,  and  brought 
an  action  against  Comfort  M.  Walker  and  Benjamin  Walker,  to  recover 
for  their  services  in  defending  the  former  upon  a  criminal  charge ;  insisting 
that  the  two  defendants  engaged  the  plaintifi*s  jointly,  and  that  the  services 

'  were  rendered  upon  their  joint  credit  C.  M.  Walker  was  defaulted,  and 
B.  Walker  alone  defended  the  action.  At  the  trial,  it  was  proved  on  the 
part  of  the  plaintiffs,  that  the  two  defendants  came  together  to  one  of  the 
plaintiffs,  and  that  B.  Walker  said :  "  We  want  you  to  go  to  Southbridge 
and  take  care  of  this  case;  they  are  abusing  Comfort^  and  I  mean  to  stand 
by  him ;  I  mean  to  assist  him.*'  The  evidence  was  very  conflicting,  and  the 
judge  seems  to  have  taken  refuge  in  the  obscurity  of  his  charge ;  for  he 
instructed  the  jury  that  as  the  services  were  to  be  rendered  for  the  benefit 
of  C.  M.  Walker,  the  other  defendant  would  not  be  liable  unless  they  found 
that  he  made  "  an  original  express  promise  '*  to  pay  for  them.  Upon  this 
charge  the  jury  found  a  verdict  for  the  defendants;  and  upon  the  hearing 
of  the  exceptions,  the  plaintiffs'  counsel  contended,  that  inasmuch  as  the 
promise  was  not  within  the  statute,  if  the  defendants  assumed  a  joint  lia- 
bility, the  question  was,  not  whether  B.  Walker  promised  to  pay  the 
plaintiffs,  but  whether  he  employed  them.  But  Shaw,  C.  J.,  in  his  opinion, 
Mid  that  it  was  for  the  jury  to  decide,  whether  B.  Walker's  promise  was 
original  or  collateral,  and  that  without  an  express  promise  he  would  not  be 
liable  for  services  rendered  to  C.  M.  Walker ;  and  the  exceptions  were  over- 
ruled. The  case  is  therefore  no  direct  authority  upon  either  side  of  this  queri- 
tion. 
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fhere  the  declaration  contained  a  special  count,  to  the 
effect  that  the  defendants  in  the  court  below  (Daily  and 
Gribbs),  in  consideration  of  the  sale  of  a  horse  by  the 
plaintiff  to  Daily,  agreed  to  deliver  to  the  plaintiff  their 
note  for  $60,  payable  in  six  months  to  the  plaintiff  or 
bearer ;  that  the  horse  was  delivered  to  Daily ;  but  that 
the  defendants  had  refused  either  to  give  their  note,  or  to 
pay  for  the  horse ;  to  which  were  added  the  common 
counts  for  goods  sold  and  delivered.  At  the  trial  it 
appeared  that  Oibbs  and  Daily  called  together  upon  the 
plaintiff  "and  Gibbs  asked  the  plaintiff  if  he  wanted  to 
seU  his  mare  J  plaintiff  said  he  did ;  Gibbs  inquired  the 
price,  and  being  told  sixty  dollars,  wanted  to  know  if 
the  plaintiff  would  take  Daily's  note,  if  he,  Gibbs, 
would  sign  it,  and  see  it  paid;"  the  plaintiff  assented; 
but  Gibbs  being  anxious  to  return  home,  it  was  agreed 
that  Daily  should  go  with  the  plaintiff  and  see  the  mare, 
and  if  she  suited  him,  he  might  take  her  away  and  give 
his  note,  and  the  first  time  Gibbs  went  to  town,  he  would 
sign  it.  Daily  accordingly  took  the  mare  and  signed  a 
note  for  $60  at  six  months,  which  Gibbs  subsequently 
indorsed,  but  as  the  indorsement  was  made  on  Sunday,  it 
^as  void  under  the  Michigan  statute.  The  note  was 
tendered  to  the  defendants  at  the  trial.  The  report  does  not 
expressly  state  that  the  note  was  not  payable  to  the  order 
of  Gibbs,  or  that  it  was  in  the  hands  of  the  plaintiff  when 
Gibbs  indorsed  it ;  but  both  these  facts  are  to  be  inferred 
from  the  abstract  of  the  argument  of  the  ^counsel. 

§  236.  The  judge  charged  the  jury,  upon  the  question, 
of  joint  liability,  that  if  the  understanding  of  the  parties 
was  "that  Gibbs  and  Daily  were  the  buyers  of  the  mare, 
and  that  both  were  to  be  liable  as  purchasers  for  the 
purchase  price,  and  accordingly  should  become  joint 
makers  of  a  promissory  note  for  its  paym^t,  though 
Daily  was  less  relied  upon  by  the  plaintiff  than  Git^bs, 
and  though  in  point  of  fact  it  was  understood  that  the 
mare  when  bought  should  belong  to  Daily,  the  plaintiff  is 
entitied  to  recover ;  that  the  principle  in  this  class  of  cases 
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is,  that  if  the  agreement  be  such  that  two  persons,  in  the 
purchase  of  goods,  do  at  the  same  time  become  co-debtors 
to  the  seller  for  the  price,  then  both  are  purchasers ;  and 
the  case  is  not  within  the  statute  of  frauds,  and  no  memo- 
randum in  writing  is  necessary."  The  jury  found  a  ver- 
dict for  the  plaintiff,  and  the  judgment  thereon  was 
affirmed  by  the  Supreme  Court,  Christiancy,  J.,  deliver- 
ing the  prevailing  opinion,  and  saying  that  the  charge 
'*  was  not  only  correct,  but  that  it  expresses  the  true  rule 
of  law  applicable  to  the  question  with  remarkable  clear- 
ness." This  conclusion  the  learned  judge  supported  in 
an  argument  of  considerable  length,  the  substantial  effect 
of  which  is  to  hold  that  whenever  there  is  a  sale  upon  the 
joint  credit  of  two  persons,  the  statute  does  not  apply,  as  in 
that  case  the  sale  is  deemed  to  have  been  to  the  persons 
to  whom  credit  was  given,  and  the  plaintiff  is  entitled  to 
recover  as  upon  a  sale  to  both  jointly.  (/) 

(/)  The  learned  judge  began  by  saying  that  the  language  of  the  statute 
indicates  that  the  class  of  promises  required  to  be  in  writing,  includes  only 
those  which  are  secondary  or  collateral  to,  or  in  aid  of  the  undertaking  or 
liability  of  some  other  person,  whose  obligation,  as  between  the  promisor 
and  the  promisee,  is  original  and  primary.  Consequently  it  applies  only  to 
those  which,  if  valid,  would  create  a  liabihty  on  the  part  of  the  promisor, 
distinct  and  several  from  that  of  the  person  in  whose  behalf  it  is  made,  and 
not  a  joint  liability  with  him.  For  if  the  obligation  of  the  two  is  joint^ 
neither  is  collateral  to  the  other,  and  the  joint  promise  is  original  as  to  both. 
To  say  that  both  cannot  become  jointly  liable  upon  a  joint  promise,  not  in 
writing,  to  pay  for  goods  purchased  for  and  delivered  to  one  of  them,  is  but 
another  form  of  declaring  that  it  is  not  competent  for  both  to  become  origi- 
nal promisors,  as  between  them  and  the  promisee,  unless  each  is  under  an 
equal  obligation,  as  between  themselves,  for  the  ultimate  payment  of  the 
dQbt  Such  a  proposition  cannot  be  maintained  upon  principle  or  authority ; 
and  to  allow  tfce  relation  between  the  promisors  to  be  shown,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  defeating  a  promise  which  both  promisors  made  as  original,  would 
operate  as  a  fraud  upon  the  vendor.  Passing  to  the  consideration  of  Wain- 
wright  V,  Straw^  the  learned  judge  remarked,  that  the  decision  was  placed  in 
part  upon  the  ground  that  the  sale  was  made  to  botL  "  Kow,"  said  he,  y  I 
can  see  no  difference  in  legal  effect,  between  the  case  where  A  and  B  say  to 
a  merchant,  ^  We  want  to  buy  a  stove  for  B,  and  both  of  us  will  be  responsi- 
ble,' and  the  case  where  A  says,  *  B  wishes  to  purchase  a  stove,  but  we  will 
both  be  responsible/  "    In  each  case  it  is  a  sale  for  the  benefit  of  one  on  the 
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§  237.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  some  anthority 
for  the  contrary  doctrine,  namely,  that  a  joint  promise  is 
within  the  statute,  where  the  consideration  moved  exclu- 
sively to  one'  of  the  promisors.  This  appears  to 
have  been  assumed  to  be  law  in  WaUace  v.  WortTiam^ 
26  Mississippi,  119,  A.  D.  1852,  although  there  was  no 
direct  ruling  ui>on  the  point.  The  case  being  m'eagerly 
reported,  we  are  unable  to  ascertain  whether  the  facts 
properly  raised  any  question  connected  with  the  present 
inquiry. 

§  238.  But  in  a  Tennessee  case,  MaUhews  v.  Milton^ 
4  Terger,  676,  decided  A.  D.  1833,  an  opinion,  directly 
contrary  to  the  ruling  in  Oibhs  v.  Blanchard^  was  deliv- 
ered by  Chief  Justice  Catron,  afterwards  an  associate 
Justice  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court.    There  the 


Y&Di  credit  of  two,  and  the  real  question  is,  whether  the  credit  was  given  to 
both  jointly.  Wherefore  he  thought  that  the  decision  in  Wainwright  v. 
Straw,  notwithstanding  that  the  opinion  assigns,  as  the  reason  for  holding 
the  defendants  liable,  that  the  sale  was  made  to  both,  was  really  put  upon 
the  broad  ground  that  the  sale  was  upon  the  joint  credit  of  the  defendants ; 
and  he  added  that  in  all  cases  where  the  sale  is  upon  the  joint  credit  and 
promise  of  the  defendants,  although  the  property  is  purchased  for  and  deliy- 
erad  to  but  one  of  them,  the  legal  effect  of  the  transaction  constitutes  it  a 
nle  to  the  two  jointly,  the  sale  being  to  the  person  or  persons  to  whom 
credit  was  giren.  For  these  reasons,  he  held  that  the  plaintiff  was  entitled 
to  recover  upon  the  count  for  goods  sold  and  delivered  to  the  defendants, 
but  not  upon  the  special  count,  for  that  alleged  a  sale  to  Daily  alone.  The 
term  of  credit  havmg  expired,  there  was  no  objection  to  a  recovery  upon  a 
common  count,  notwithstanding  the  special  contract  Witli  this  opinion, 
one  of  the  other  two  judges  fully  concurred ;  but  Campbell,  J.,  while  con- 
curring in  the  result,  said,  that  upon  the  whole  he  regarded  the  charge  as 
having  &ir]y  presented  the  question,  whether  there  was  or  was  not  a  con- 
tract of  suretyship,  and  for  that  reason  there  was  no  error  in  it,  although  he 
had  had  some  doubt  whether  some  of  the  rulings  were  not  open  to  the 
objecUon,  that  they  rested  too  much  upon  the  question  of  a  joint  obligation.* 
'^ I  cannot,"  he  said,  "regard  the  mere  form  of  the  liability  (as  joint  or 
teyeral)  as  having  any  bearing  on  the  applicability  of  the  statute,  inasmuch 
as  sureties  very  generally  assume  joint  obligations  with  their  principals,  and 
are  nevertheless  protected  in  all  the  rights  of  suretyship,  and  vested  with  all 
its  immunities.'' 
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action  was  brought  against  the  auxiliary  promisor  alone, 
under  an  act  passed  in  1789,  which  permits  several  actions 
to  be  brought  against  persons  jointly  liable,  {g)  Upon  the 
trial  it  appeared  that  the  defendant  (Philip  Milton)  and 
his  brother  William  were  together  in  the  plaintiffs'  store, 
and  the  defendant  said  to  the  plaintiffs,  that  whatever 
goods  William  ''took  up"  in  the  store,  he,  the  defendant, 
would  pay  for  out  of  a  cotton  contract,  which  the  plaint- 
iffs and  the  defendant  were  about  to  make;  the  goods 
were  thereupon,  and  on  the  same  day,  delivered  to  Wil- 
liam, and  debited  to  William  and  the  defendant  jointly. 
It  was  also  proved  that  before  the  defendants  promise, 
the  plaintiffs  had  told  their  clerk  not  to  credit  WUliam, 
but  subsequently  William  purchased,  on  credit^  other 
goods  at  the  plaintiffs'  store,  which  were  debited  to  him 
individually,  and  which  were  not  in  question  in  this 
action.  ^ 

§  239.  The  judge  charged  the  jury,  in  substance,  that 
if  William  was  ever  liable  for  the  account^  the  defendant 
was  not  liable,  and  that  charging  the  account  to  both  was 
strong,  though  not  conclusive  evidence,  that  credit  was 
given  to  William ;  but  if  they  found  that  credit  was  given 
exclusively  to  the  defendant,  then  he  would  be  liable. 
A  verdict  having  been  rendered  for  the  defendant^  the 
plaintiffs  brought  error,  upon  exceptions  to  this  and  other 
parts  of  the  charge.  The  Chief  Justice  construed  the 
charge  as  follows:  ''The  circuit  judge  charged  the  jury, 
that  if  there  was  no  liability  resting  on  William,  and  the 
credit  was  extended  to  Philip  alone,  then  the  promise  was 

{g)  Caru there  and  Nicbolson^s  Compilation  of  the  Laws  of  Tennessee, 
page  415.  The  learned  judge  who  delivered  the  opinion  in  Gibbs  v.  Blanch- 
ard,  treated  as  obiter  all  that  was  said  in  Matthews  v.  Milton  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  the  promisore*  joint  liability,  saying  that  there  was  no  evidence  tend- 
ibg  to  prove  a  joint  promise.  The  report  would  indicate  tliat  the  promise 
was  to  pay  out  of  a  particular  fund,  not  then  in  existence. ;  but  as  this  it 
inconsistent  with  the  whole  opinion,  which  assumes  that  the  credit  waa 
given  to  both  brothere  jointly,  it  is  probably  erroneous  in  tliat  particular. 
In  all  other  respects,  the  whole  transaction  was  not  distinguishable,  upon 
any  substantial  grouud  of  difference,  from  that  in  Gibbs  v.  BJAUchard. 
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ori^nal,  and  without  the  statute;  but  if  William  and 
PhUip  were  jointly  trusted,  and  both  held  responsible, 
and  so  charged  on  the  books  of  the  plaintiffs,  then  the 
promise  was  collateral  on  the  part  of  Philip,  because  he 
undertook  to  pay  the  debt  of  William."  He  proceeded : 
''That  the  goods  were  advanced  upon  the  joint  credit  of 
both  is  evident.  They  stand  so  charged  on  the  books, 
and  these  were  given  in  evidence  for  the  plaintiffs  for 
some  of  the  articles,  on  the  oath  of  one  of  the  plaintiffs, 
under  the  book  debt  law."  Then  after  quoting  the  Ten- 
nessee statute  of  frauds,  and  overruling  the  point  that  if 
the  promise  was  made  before  the  debt  ^i^s  contracted  the 
statute  does  not  apply,  he  adde^ :  ^ '  If  William  was  boxmd 
to  pay  for  the  goods,  it  was  his  debt ;  Philip  could  not  be 
bound,  unless  in  writing.  It  follows  they  could  not  be 
jointly  charged."  The  l&med  Chief  Justice  then  cited 
with  approbation  the  rule  laid  down  in  MaUon  v. 
WTtaram;  and  added  that  it  accords  with  the  intention 
of  the  legislature,  which  was  that  no  one  should  be  bound 
to  pay  for  property  received  by  another,  unless  the  delib- 
eration of  a  written  agreement  had  intervened,  and  ' '  that  a 
naked  promise  could  be  easily  proved,  and  not  possibly 
disproved,  in  most  instances,  and  therefore  should  only  be 
established  by  written  evidence."  Accordingly  the  judg- 
ment was  aflbmed. 

§  240.  In  HiU  v.  Doughty y  11  Iredell  (North  Carolina), 
196,  decided  A.  D.  1860,  the  question  was  whether  a  joint 
promise  of  two  persons  to  pay  the  several  precedent  debts 
of  the  promisors,  founded  upon  a  consideration  moving  to 
both,  was  within  the  statute.  The  principles  applicable 
to  the  validity  of  such  a  promise,  and  of  one  growing  out 
of  a  new  transaction  are  not  in  all  respects  identical ;  but 
they  are  sufficiently  similar  to  render  the  case  a  very 
pertinent  authority  upon  this  inquiry.  The  action  was 
against  two  defendants  to  recover  upon  a  promise  to  pay 
a  debt  due  by  their  father,  they  having  received  their  dis- 
tributive shares  from  his  estate.  There  was  a  third  child, 
(a  daughter),  who  was  not  a  party.    It  appeared  that  the 
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two  defendants  made  the  promise  in  consideration  of  for- 
bearance, the  creditor  threatening  to  institute  proceedings 
to  compel  them  to  refand  what  they  had  received,  or 
enough  to  pay  his  debt.  In  the  court  below,  the  plaintiff 
had  judgment  upon  a  case  stating  the  &cts,  and  the 
defendaht  appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

§  241.  Buffin,  C.  J.,  who  delivered  the  opinion,  after 
briefly  adverting  to,  without  deciding  the  question,  whether 
there  was  a  sufficient  consideration  for  the  promise,  said 
that  if  that  point  be  assumed  for  the  plaintiff,  it  will  not 
follow  that  this  verbal  promise,  by  two  of  the  next  of 
kin,  will  maintain  this  joint  action  against  them.  He 
added:  ^'Now  the  liability  to  creditors,  of  the  defend- 
ants and  their  sister,  as  next  of  kin,  was  not  joint ;  but 
arose,  if  at  all,  by  reason  of  that  portion  of  the  assets 
of  their  father,  which  came  to  their  respective  hands, 
as  their  several  shares  of  the  estate.  Each  was  there- 
fore liable  only  for  an  equal  proportion  of  the  money ; 
at  all  events  in  the  first  instance,  and  while  the  others 
were  able  to  pay  their  parts,  which  is  not  questioned 
here.  Hence,  it  is  obvious,  if  one  of  the  defendants  had 
verbally  promised  to  pay  the  whole  of  this  demand, 
that  the  promise  would  not  have  been  binding  under  the 
statute  of  frauds,  beyond  his  own  one-third ;  for  beyond 
that  the  liability  was  not  his  own,  but  that  of  another.  It 
seems  clear  that  an  undertaking  by  the  defendants,  in  a 
joint  form,  to  pay  the  whole  debt,  cannot  alter  the  rule  of 
law,  or  the  legal  effect  of  the  promise  as  to  each,  in  that 
respect.  For  if  two  persons  owe  another  separate  debts, 
their  joint  oral  promise  to  pay  both  debts,  cannot  sustain 
a  joint  action ;  since  it  is  a  promise  by  each  to  answer  for 
another  in  respect  to  all  but  his  own  original  debt  Per 
curiam.    Judgment  reversed  and  judgment  of  nonsuit." 

§  242.  These  are,  it  is  believed,  all  the  reported  cases  to 
be  found  upon  either  side  of  the  question.  The  policy 
of  the  statute  clearly  includes  joint  promises,  as  well 
as  several;  for  it  is  as  easy  to  manufacture  evidence, 
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and  SB  difficnlt  to  detect  peijurj,  in  one  case  as  in  the 
other.  Is  there  then  any  thing  in  the  words  of  the  statute 
to  exclude  them,  or  do  other  legal  principles  require  us  to 
do  so  ?  The  argument  in  fia^vor  of  the  broad  rule  adopted 
in  CKhhs  r.  BlancAardy  commends  itself  to  the  mind  upon 
first  impressions ;  but  we  think  that  farther  reflection  will 
show  that  it  is  more  si>ecious  than  solid ;  that  there  is 
nothing  in. the  statute  to  justify  the  courts  in  laying  down 
such  a  rule ;  and  that  its  adoption  would  be  a  long  step 
backward  in  the  progress  of  legal  science,  tending  to  the 
unsettlement,  and  the  ultimate  abrogation  of  principles, 
which  have  been  regarded  as  well  settled  for  upwaf  ds  of 
a  century. 

§  248.  And  first,  let  us  examine  the  question  upon  prin- 
ciple. The  argument  in  favor  of  excluding  joint  promises 
from  the  statute,  appears  to  rest  entirely  upon  the  unity 
existing  between  the  promise  of  the  person  benefited  by  the 
transaction,  and  that  of  the  other  promisor;  which,  it  is  said, 
Is  so  complete  that  neither  can  be  said  to  be  collateral  to 
the  other.  These  premises  may  be  granted,  without  con- 
ceding the  conclusion  that  the  statute  is  inapplicable  to 
the  auxiliary  promise,  thus  united  with  the  other.  For, 
as  we  have  had  occasion  to  remark  before,  the  statute  does 
not  use  either  of  the  terms  "  collateral "  or  "  original ; "  (^) 
and  although  it  is  true  that  all  collateral  promises  are  within 
the  statute,  the  converse  of  the  proposition,  that  all  prom- 
ises within  the  statute  are  collateral,  by  no  means  necessar- 
ily follows.  Nor  can  it  be  said  with  truth,  that  the  language 
of  the  statute,  by  necessary  implication,  calls  for  two  several 
liabilities.  A  ''special  promise  to  answer  for  the  debt, 
de&ult  or  miscarriages  of  another,"  may  consist  of  a  joint 
as  well  as  a  several  undertaking,  with  the  person  answered 

Qi)  The  ^mplaint,  that  the  use  of  the  word  " collateral**  has  sometimes  a 
tendency  to  lead  into  error  in  construing  the  statute,  is  of  early  date.  Per 
Lord  Mansfield,  0.  J.,  in  Harris  v.  Huuthach,  1  Burrow,  375.  See  BuUer's 
Nisi  Priud,  281 ;  Roherts  on  Frauds,  224,  as  well  as  the  remarks  of  Comstock, 
C.  J.,  in  Mallory  v,  Gillett,  ante,  (  50,  and  of  Q-rover,  J.,  in  Brown  t;.  Weber, 
38  New  Tork,  190. 
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for.  This  will  become  immediately  apparent,  by  applying 
the  words  to  written  promises  of  that  character,  some  of 
which  are  of  constant  occurrence;  as  for  instance  joint 
bonds,  conditioned  that  one  of  the  obligors  shaU  pay  a 
debt  or  Mthfolly  discharge  the  duties  of  an  office. 

m 

§  244.  Again,  if  the  unity  of  the  promise  suffices  to  take 
it  out  of  the  statute  in  one  case,  it  will  suffice  in  every 
other ;  consequently  promises  to  answer  for  a  previously 
existing  debt  of  another  are  not  within  the  statute,  pro- 
vided the  debtor  joins  with  the  new  promisor  in  making 
the  promise.  It  is  difficult  therefore  to  discover  where 
the  principle  stops ;  but  a  mere  glance  at  iti^  necessary 
consequences  suffices  to  show,  that  it  runs  counter  to  cur- 
rents of  authority  in  many  directions ;  and  that  its  general 
recognition  will  require  the  remodelling  of  other  rules, 
besides  the  one  under  which  it  is  now  being  discussed. 

§  245.  In  truth  it  seems  that  the  importance  given  to 
the  unity  of  a  joint  promise,  proceeds  from  confounding 
that  feature,  with  another  closely  resembling  it,  and 
equally  inherent  to  an  undertaking  of  that  description, 
to  wit,  its  absolute  character.  If  the  question  were  still 
open,  it  would  be  hard  to  answer  the  argument,  that  a 
joint  promise  is  not  within  the  statute,  because  it  imports 
a  direct  and  absolute  undertaking  of  each  promisor  to 
answer  for  himself,  and  not  for  the  other.  But  it  is  too  late 
to  predicate  any  argument  upon  that  characteristic  of  a 
joint  promise,  for  it  may  be  equally  inherent  to  a  several 
promise;  and,  as  we  have  already  shown,  and  as  the 
argument  upon  the  other  side  of  the  question  concedes, 
the  rule  is  perfectly  settled  that  a  several  promise,  though 
absolute,  is  within  the  statute,  if  the  person  primarily 
benefited  also  incurred  a  similar  liability,  (z) 

§  246.  Next,  let  us  consider  the  argument  ab  inconve- 
nienti,  which  is  very  properly  Resorted  to,  where  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  discover,  upon  which  side  lies  the  weight  of  argu- 

(»)  See  ante,  §  140. 
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ment  upon  principle  and  authority.  The  language  of  the 
rule,  as  laid  down  in  Matson  v.  W7iaTam^{j)  cleariy 
includes  joint  promises;  and  it  has  been  reiterated,  in 
words  to  the  same  effect,  in  all  the  text  books  and  in 
nearly  every  subsequent  case.  (A:).  If,  therefore,  this  class 
of  promises  is  to  be  excluded  from  the  operation  of  the 
statute,  an  exception  must  be  ingrafted  upon  this  ancient 
and  now  umversaUy  recognized  rule.  Moreover,  eyery 
case  where  the  auxiliary  promise  is  absolute  in  its  terms, 
wHl  presumptively  constitute  an  exception,  within  the 
principle  adverted  to  in  commenting  upon  Wainwright  v. 
Straw  ;{J)  and  the  effort  to  prove  that  it  was  the  intention 
of  the  parties  in  the  particular  case,  to  assume  several 
liabilities,  will  almost  invariably  Ml ;  not  only  on  account 
of  the  difficulty  of  enabling  witnessess  and  jurors,  to 
understand  the  technical  distinction  between  a  joint  and  a 
several  promise ;  but  also  because  it  will  very  rarely  occur, 
that  the  parties  themselves  had  any  knowledge  of  such  a 
distinction.  It  would  seem  therefore  that  the  exception, 
if  once  introduced,  will  end  in  practically  swallowing  up 
most  of  the  rule,  by  confining  it  to  those  cases  where  one 
promise  was  in  terms  conditional  upon  non-fulfilment  of 
the  other. 

§  247.  For  these  reasons,  we  think  that  the  correct  rule, 
with  respect  to  joint  promises,  is  that  they  are  within  the 
statute,  under  the  same  circumetances  as  those  which 
are  several     If  thld  consideration  of  the  promise  is  a 


(/)  Ante,  S  146. 

(I)  As  far  as  we  have  noticed,  there  is  no  case  where  any  exception  to  the 
general  rale  is  hinted  at^  except  those  dted  in  this  article.  The  text 
books  use  language  equally  general.  Mr.  Roberts,  writing  a  century  and  a 
quarter  after  the  statute  was  enacted,  congratulates  himself  that  in  the  effort 
to  determine  what  is  within  the  statute,  ''one  anchorage  has  been  gained, 
Tiz. :  that  the  person  undertaken  for  must  be  or  become  liable  at  the  time 
the  promise  by  the  third  person  is  made,"  (Roberts  on  FraudR,  p.  223),  which 
»  very  nearly  the  language  in  which,  under  the  ruling  in  Gibbs  v.  Blanchard, 
•  promise  without  the  statute  would  be  described. 

(0  Ante,  §  234. 
38 
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sale,  or  loan  made,  or  services  rendered  by  the  promisee 
to  one  of  the  promisors,  and  upon  his  credit,  the  promise 
of  the  other  to  respond  for  the  price  is  within  the  stat> 
ate,  whether  it  takes  the  form  of  a  joint  or  of  a  several 
undertaking.  But  where  a  sale  or  loan  is  made,  or 
services  are  rendered  to  two  persons  jointly,  as  was 
clearly  the  case  in  Scholes  v.  Hampson,  it  is  a  matter 
of  no  moment,  whether  they  assume  a  joint  liability  for 
the  price,  or  whether  each  undertakes  severally  there- 
for. In  that  case,  the  consideration  of  the  promise  flows 
directly  from  the  promisee  to  both  the  promisors ;  and  the 
legaHitle  to  the  subject  of  the  contract  vests  in  both  of  the 
latter,  immediately  upon  the  consummation  of  the  bar- 
gain. If  one  of  the  promisors  secures  the  entire  benefit 
of  the  transaction  to  himself,  he  does  so  by  virtue  of  an 
arrangement  with  his  co-promisor,  with  which  the  prom- 
isee has  no  concern,  and  over  which  he  exercises  no  con- 
trol ;  amounting  to  a  release,  by  one  of  the  joint  owners  to 
the  other,  of  his  undivided  interest.  Where  the  transac- 
tion is  of  this  character,  it  is  clear  that  each  of  the  prom- 
isors undertakes  for  himself  and  for  his  own  debt,  in 
substance  as  weU  as  in  form  ;  and  the  only  difficulty,  if 
for  any  reason  the  promises  are  said  to  be  several,  is  to 
reconcile  that  description  of  promise,  with  the  character 
of  the  purchase.  No  doubt,  in  many  of  the  border  cases, 
it  is  difficult  to  determine  whether  the  sale,  or  loan  was 
made,  or  the  services  were  rendered,  to  one  or  both  of  the 
contracting  parties.  WainwrightY.  Straw  is  such  a  case. 
But  difficulties  of  that  kind  occur  in  the  application  of 
every  legal  principle ;  and  in  this  particular  class  of  cases 
precisely  the  same  difficulty  would  present  itself  if  the 
same  question  arose  in  any  one  of  the  many  other  forms, 
where  such  questions  constantly  arise ;  for  instance,  if  the 
action  was  against  the  vendor  of  the  chattel  for  a  breach 
of  the  implied  warranty  of  title,  or  of  an  express  war- 
ranty of  quality. 
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ABTICLE  IL 

Hben  tiM  pfiion  teuited  tad  tlie  ftozUkry  pramiior  imdirtook  ottnouTtstlytoreipoBdiM 
ihs  pfim  tflipoflttd  WM  dthtr  ft  Marriftd  woma  n  kol  ^^\'\it 

(1 )  Observatkma  appliedbU  to  either  epeeiea  of  auxiliary  promtae, 

§  248.  We  have  next  to  consider  the  question  whether 
the  fkct,  that  the  person  who  primarily  undertook  to 
respond,  was  under  a  disability  to  enter  into  a  binding 
contract,  necessarily  renders  the  undertaking  of  the  aux- 
iliary promisor  original.  It  arises  where  an  infant,  not 
contractmg  for  necessaries,  or  a  married  woman,  not 
acting  within  the  limited  sphere  in  which  her  contract 
binds  her  estate  in  equity,  or  under  circumstances  where 
the  local  statutory  provisions  allow  her  to  make  general 
contracts,  nevertheless  assumes  a  liability,  and  receives 
credit  for  goods,  etc.,  and  another  person  enters  into  a 
concurrent  promise  to  respond  for  the  price.  In  such  a 
case,  will  the  latter' s  promise  be  regarded  as  an  original 
undertaking,  or  as  a  special  promise  to  answer  for  the 
debt  or  default  of  another  f  Thi^  question  is  not  free  from 
difficulty ;  and  although  the  text-books  seem  to  agree  that 
in  both  the  cases  suggested,  the  promise  of  the  person  not 
benefited  by  the  transaction  will  be  regarded  as  original, 
the  principle  upon  which  the  doctrine  is  maintained, 
especially  in  the  case  of  an  infant's  contract,  is  by  no 
means  clear ;  and  the  authorities  do  not  sustain  the  confi- 
dent opinions  of  the  text- writers,  (a) 

(a)  We  append  some  extracts,  showing  a  remarkable  unanimity  of  opinion 
among  the  leading  elementary  writers  on  this  subject,  premising  that  every 
esse  cited  is  abstracted,  or  otherwise  sufficiently  noticed,  either  in  this  note 
Of  in  the  text  A  reference  to  the  cases  will  show  how  little  justification 
they  contain  for  so  much  confidence  of  opinion.  In  Chitty  on  Ck>o tracts 
(8th  edition),  p.  482,  it  is  said :  "  If  the  third  party  be  not  by  law  liable  foi 
the  demand,  as  in  the  case  of  goods,  not  being  necessaries,  furnished  to  an  infant, 
the  defendant's  promise  cannot  be  considered  as  collateral,  and  consequently 
need  not  be  in  writing ; "  citing  Harris  v.  Huntbach,  1  Burrow,  373,  and 
Buncomb  v.  Tickridge,  Aleyn,  94.  Mr.  Browne,  in  his  Treatise  on  the 
Statute  of  Frauds,  §  156,  says :  "  Thus,  if  the  party  be  a  minor,  or  a  married 
woman,  or  under  any  other  legal  disability  as  to  forming  binding  contracts, 
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§  2'i9.  Manifestlj  those  cases,  where  the  infiaiit  or  mar- 
ried woman,  although  primarily,  or  even  exclusively 
benefited  by  the  transaction,  did  not  profess  to  assume 
any  liability  for  the  consideration,  or  was  not  made  the 
subject  of  any  credit,  call  for  no  special  remark.  For 
there  is  nothing  to  distinguish  them  from  the  ordinary 
cases,  where  goods  were  delivered,  money  loaned,  or 
services  rendered  to  one  person,  exclusively  upon  the 
credit  of  another;  as  the  circumstance  that  the  person 
primarily  benefited  was  under  a  disability  to  enter  into  a 
contract,  becomes  wholly  immaterial,  when  such  person 
made  no  attempt  to  contract ;  or  the  attempt  was  unsuc* 
cessful,  in  consequence  of  the  non-concurrence  of  the 
other  party. 

it  is  manifest  that  a  promise  by  a  third  person,  to  answer  for  him  or  her,  in 
a  matter  within  the  range  of  that  disability,  cannot  be  affected  by  the  statute 
of  frauds,"  citing  Harris  v.  Huntbach,  1  Burrow,  371 ;  Chapin  v.  Lapharo, 
37  Massachusetts  (20  Pickering),  467;  Roche  v.  Chaplin,  1  Bailey,  419; 
Conneratv.  Goldsmith,  6  Gkorgia,  14;  Mease  v.  Wagner,  1  McCord,  395; 
and  Drake  v.  Flewellen,  33  Alabama,  106.  Of  these  cases,  Mease  v.  Wagner 
(ante,  §  223),  and  Drake  v,  Flewellen,  are  entirely  irrelevant  to  the  question, 
and  mu9t  have  been  cited  by  mistake.  The  others  are  fully  examined  in  the 
texL  In  the  English  notes  to  the  posthumous  edition  of  Smith's  Lectures 
on  Contracts,  p.  47,  the  same  doctrine  is  doubtless  intended  to  be  stated 
(although  unfortunately  expressed),  and  Harris  v.  Huntbach  is  cited  to 
uphold  it  So  in  Burge  on  Suretyship,  p.  29 :  "  If  therefore  the  person,  for 
whom  the  promise  was  given,  was  exempt  from  all  liability  by  reason 
of  his  infancy,  the  promise  given  is  original,  and  not  collateral,'*  citing 
Harris  v.  Huntbach.  Messrs.  Hare  and  Wallace,  in  their  notes  to  Smith's 
Leading  Cases,  sixth  American  edition,  vol.  1,  p.  473,  say :  "  A  guaranty  of 
the  payment  of  a  debt,  or  performance  of  a  contract  by  a  feme  covert^ 
minor,  or  other  person  under  a  legal  disability  to  contract,  will  follow  the 
same  rule  and  bind  the  guarantor;  because  there  is  no  obligation  resting 
upon  the  principal,"  citing  Harris  v.  Huntbach,  also  Chapin  o.  Lapham,  37 
Massachusetts  (20  Pickering),  467,  and  Sanborn  v.  Merrill,  41  Maine,  467. 
But  they  add:  '*This  would  seem,  however,  not  to  be  true,  when  the  con- 
tract of  the  infant  is  for  neoesaaries,  or  when  he  affirms  the  contract  after 
coming  of  full  age;  although  the  minority  of  the  person  who  receives  or 
proGts  by  the  consideration,  may  tend  more  or  less  strongly  to  show  that 
he  was  not  trusted,  and  that  credit  was  g^ven  exclusively  to  the  promisor.** 
No  cases  are  cited  in  support  of  this  last  remark,  and  with  respect  to  what 
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§  250.  This  was  the  ground  upon  which  Sariboi-n  v. 
iferriU^  41  Maine,  467,  A.  D.  1856,  was  decided ;  although 
it  has  been  erroneously  quoted,  as  autliority  for  the  propo- 
sition, that  a  contract  collateral  to  that  of  an  infant^  is  not 
within  the  statute,  because  the  infant  is  not  liable.  There 
it  appeared  on  a  report  from  nisi  prius,  that  the  action 
was  to  recover  for  services  and  expenses  of  the  plaintiff, 
as  an  attorney  and  counsellor  at  law,  in  a  suit,  in  which 
the  defendant  was  the  next  friend  of  an  infant  plaintiff; 
and  the  proof  of  the  promise  was,  that  the  defendant  said 
that  he  had  employed  the  plaintiff  in  the  first  instance  to 
carry  on  the  suit,  and  agreed  to  pay  him,  and  he  should 
pay  him.  The  court  held  that  the  next  friend  of  an 
in&nty  as  such,  is  not  liable  for  the  costs  which  might 

is  said  about  the  affirmance  of  the  contract,  after  the  infant  becomes  of  age, 
it  cannot  be  law;  because,  as  we  have  frequently  had  occasion  to  say,  the 
application  of  the  statute  is  not  affected  by  any  thing  which  occurs  ailer  the 
contract  was  entered  into.  See  §  152,  ante.  In  Addison  on  Contracts,  sixth 
English  edition  (1869),  on  page  59,  it  is  said :  "  If  goods  are  furnished  to  an 
infant  at  the  request  of  the  defendant,  the  defendant's  undertaking  or  prom- 
ise to  pay  for  them,  is  not  a  collateral  promise  to  answer  for  the  debt  of 
another,  inasmuch  as  the  infant  is  not  liable  to  pay  for  ihero,  and  cannot  be 
indebted  by  reason  of  his  minority,"  meaning,  doubtless,  that  such  is  the 
rule,  if  they  are  so  furnished  on  the  request  and  promise  of  the  infant,  as 
well  as  of  the  defendant  The  authorities  cited  are  Harris  v.  Huntbacb,  and 
Dancomb  v,  Tickridge,  Aleyn,  94.  Professor  Parsons,  in  his  Treatise  on 
Contracts,  does  not  mention  the  question,  except  at  page  4  of  volume  second 
of  the  fifth  edition,  where  he  says:  "It"  (a  guaranty)  "is  a  promise  to  pay 
the  debt  of  another ;  but  the  guarantor  may  be  held,  although  no  suit  could 
be  maintained  upon  the  original  debt as  where  the  guar- 
antor promises  to  be  responsible  for  goods  to  be  supplied  to  a  married  woman, 
or  to  be  sold  to  an  infant,  not  being  necessaries.  But  where  the  original 
debt  is  not  enforceable  at  law,  the  promise  to  be  responsible  for  it  is  consid- 
ered, for  8ome  purpoua^  as  direct  and  not  collateral ;  as,  in  fact,  the  original 
promise.**  The  authorities  cited  under  the  second  branch  of  this  proposition 
are  Harris  v.  Huntbach,  1  Burrow,  371,  and  Read  v.  Nash, ," there  cited;" 
also  Buckmyr  v.  Darn  all,  2  Lord  Raymond,  1085.  None  of  the  above  men- 
tioned cases,  except  Chapin  v.  Lapham,  20  Pickering,  467,  and  Roche  v, 
Chapin,  1  Bailey,  419,  sustained  these  authors'  propositions,  as  far  as  they 
assert  that  guaranties  of  the  contracts  of  infants  and  of  married  women  are 
original  promises.    All  of  them  having  any  relevancy  to  the  subject,  are 
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be  recovered  against  the  plaintiff,  if  the  suit  should  be 
unsuccessful ;  the  infant  plaintiff  being  liable  for  costs. 
The  opinion  then  proceeds :  "  The  promise  to  answer  for 
the  debt  or  default  of  another  must  be  in  writing,  to  bind 
the  person  thus  promising.  But  an  individual  may 
originally  undertake  to  pay  for  services  which  are  to  be 
rendered,  or  for  goods  which  are  to  be  delivered  to  another. 
The  question  in  such  cases  is,  on  whose  credit  the  services 
are  rendered  or  the  goods  delivered.  Nothing  is  clearer 
than  that  a  person  may  contract  for  the  performance  of 
services  in  which  he  is  in  no  way  personally  interested. 

cited  and  criticised  with  reference  to  this  principle,  in  the  text  of  this  chap- 
ter ]  except  Read  v,  Nash,  and  Buckmyr  v.  Damall,  which  will  be  found  at 
ii  130  and  143;  and  the  case  in  Aleyn,  94,  which  is  copied  in  full  from 
the  folio  of  1681,  as  follows.  "  Duncomb  v,  Tickridge.  In  an  action  upon  a 
quantum  meruit  for  dyet,  lodging,  and  apparel,  the  evidence  was  that  the 
defendant,  being  an  infant,  was  sent  with  a  Rushia  merchant  beyond  sea  by 
his  mother,  who  did  agree  to  pay  him  so  much  for  dyet^  washing  and  apparel 
And  the  merchant  in  Russia  committed  the  care  of  the  infant  to  the  plaintiil^ 
aud  promised  to  pay  him  for  his  dyet,  lodging  and  apparel.  And  Boll 
directed  the  jury,  that  if  an  infant  comes  to  a  stranger  and  boards  with  him, 
there  is  a  contract  in  law  implied,  tliat  he  should  pay  for  his  board  aa  much 
as  it  is  worth ;  but  if  another  undertakes  to  pay  for  his  boarding,  this  express 
agreement  takes  away  the  implied  contract  And  the  verdict  was  accord- 
ingly found  for  the  defendant*'  The  case  was  decided  in  24  Car.  II,  and  of 
course  the  statute  of  frauds  had  no  application  to  it :  it  merely  holds  that 
the  express  contract  of  the  '* Rushia  merchant'*  prevented  an  implied  con- 
tract from  arising  on  the  part  of  the  infant.  This  would  be  equally  true  if 
the  infant  was  an  adult^  provided  the  jury  found  that  credit  was  given 
exclusively  to  the  other  party ;  as  was  decided  in  Siuklear  v.  Emert,  18  Illi- 
nois, 63,  A.  D.  1856,  where  a  father,  being  about  to  leave  home,  made  a 
special  contract  with  the  plaintiff,  to  board  his  infant  son  during  his  absence; 
and  in  an  action  upon  a  quantum  meruit  for  the  board  against  the  infant,  the 
plaintiff  was  defeated ;  the  court  holding  that  the  rule  was  the  same  as  if  the 
question  of  infancy  was  not  in  the  case,  when  the  father  alone  would  be 
liable,  as  the  credit  was  given  exclusively  to  him.  And  in  Ellicott  v.  Peter- 
eon,  4  Maryland,  476,  A.  D.  1853,  the  defendants  were  executors  of  an  infant's 
grandfather,  who,  under  the  Maryland  law,  is  not  bound  to  support  a  grand- 
child; and  it  was  held,  that  they  were  liable  upon  a  promise  of  their  testator 
to  the  infant's  stepfather  for  the  latter's  maintenance,  it  appearing  that  the 
testator  verbally  undertook  to  respond  therefor,  at  the  time  of  the  marriage 
of  his  daughter  (the  infant's  mother)  to  the  plaintiff. 
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It  is  of  no  importance  to  fhe  individual  perfonning  them, 
who  is  to  be  thereby  benefited.  It  is  sufficient  for  him, 
that  he  performed  them  at  the  instance  and  on  tlie  credit 
of  his  employer.  In  such  case  the  promise  need  not  be 
in  -writing."    So  the  plaintiff  had  judgment. 

§  261.  Although  both  married  women  and  infants  are, 
in  common  legal  parlance,  said  to  be  under  disability  to 
contract,  yet  the  effect  of  a  married  woman's  contract  is 
very  different  from  that  of  an  infant' s ;  and  this  difference  is 
supposed  by  many,  probably  with  correctness,  to  exercise 
a  controlling  influence  in  the  application  of  the  statute. 
We  will  therefore  consider  separately,  the  cases  bearing 
upon  each  species  of  auxiliary  contract. 

(2)  Where  thepromUewas  auxiliary  to  that  of  a  married  woman, 

§  252.  Where  the  person  primarily  assuming  to  respond 
was  a  married  woman,  and  the  transaction  was  not  one  of 
the  exceptional  cases,  where  her  contract  is  valid,  there  is 
great  weight  in  the  argument  that  a  guaranty  of  her  con- 
tract is  an  original  undertaking.  For  at  common  law  a 
married  woman' s  executory  contract  is  absolutely  void ; 
and  it  is  even  held,  that  such  a  contract  is  incapable  of 
ratification  by  her,  after  the  cessation  of  the  coverture,  by 
the  death  of  her  husband  or  by  a  divorce,  without  such  a 
new  consideration  as  would  suffice  to  sustain  it,  as  a  new 
and  index>endent  contract,  (ft)  And  where  she  has  a  sepa- 
rate estate,  her  general  contract  will  not  bind  her  estate 
even  in  equity;  in  order  that  it  should  have  that  effect 
she  must  in  some  form  create  a  charge  or  lien  upon  it. 
When  she  has  done  so;  or  if  the  transaction  is  one, 
where  she  or  her  estate  is  made  liable  by  statute ;  the 
undertaking  of  a  person  who  "comes  in  aid",  of  such 
liability  is  clearly  collateral,  within  the  principle  of  all  the 
authorities  heretofore  cited ;  but  in  all  other  cases,  as  there 
is  no  legal  or  equitable  debt  of  a  third  person,  to  which 

(b)  Littlefield  v.  Shee,  2  Barnewall  and  Adolphus,  811 ;  Meyer  v.  Haworth, 
8  Adolphag  and  Ellis,  467. 
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sucli  an  undertaking  can  be  collatenLl,  the  promise  of  the 
so-called  guarantor  would  seem  to  be  original.  And  yet 
there  are  many  cases,  where  the  credit  of  a  married  woman 
is  recognized  as  having  a  legal  existence,  although  the 
facts  were  not  such  as  to  render  her  or  her  property  liable 
even  in  equity,  (c) 

§  253.  And  in  one  case  in  the  New  York  Supreme  Court, 
Kimball  v.  IfeweUy  7  Hill,  116,  A.  D.  1846,  which  was  an 
action  of  covenant,  upon  a  sealed  guaranty  of  the  payment 
by  a  married  woman,  of  the  rent  of  a  dwelling  leased  by 
her,  Nelson,  C.  J.,  said  that  it  had  been  decided  by  the 
English  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  that  a  verbal  promise  to 
respond  for  a  married  woman's  debt  is  void,  within  the 
statute  of  fSrauds.  The  defendant  insisted  that  as  his  prin- 
cipal, being  a  married  woman,  was  not  liable  upon  her 
covenant,  he,  the  surety,  was  also  not  liable :  and  in  dis- 
cussing the  question,  the  learned  Chief  Justice  referred  to 
Magga  v.  Amea^  as  an  action  against  a  surety  for  a  mar- 
ried woman.  ^' There,"  he  said,  ^Hhe  question  was 
whether  the  undertaking  of  the  defendant  was  an  original 
one,  so  as  not  to  require  it  to  be  in  writing.  The  court 
held  that  it  was  collateral,  and  therefore  should  have  been 
in  writing.    But  neither  the  counsel  nor  court  supposed, 

(c)  The  cases  referred  to  are  those,  where  an  action  has  been  brpaght  against 
the  husband  for  goods  furnished  to  the  wife,  and  it  has  been  held  that  the 
goods  were  in  fact  furnished  upon  the  credit  of  the  wife,  and  not  of  the  hus- 
band. Bentley  v.  Griffin,  5  Taunton,  356 ;  Holt  v.  Brien,  4  Bamewali  and 
Alderson,  252 ;  and  Metcalfe  v.  Shaw,  3  Campbell,  22,  are  leading  cases  upon 
this  subject  For  other  similar  cases  see  1  Parsons  on  Contracts,  fiflh  edition, 
348,  and  notes.  The  distinction  between  a  wife's  credit,  and  that  of  her 
husband,  is  very  neatly  taken  in  the  opinion  delivered  in  Connerat  v.  Gold- 
smith, 6  Georgia,  14.  The  case  of  Darnell  v.  Tratt,  2  Carrington  and  Payne, 
82,  cited  ante,  %  158,  also  recognizes  the  credit  of  a  married  woman  as  having 
a  legal  existence,  in  direct  connection  with  the  question  whether  a  promise 
to  respond  for  her  is  original  or  collateral;  and  although  it  was  held  there  that 
the  contract  was  not  collateral,  the  absence  of  any  allusion,  by  the  court  or  the 
counsel,  to  a  distinction  growing  out  of  the  fact,  that  the  person  alleged  to 
be  the  principal  contractor  was  a  married  woman,  is  an  indication  that  it  wac 
then  supposed  that  no  such  distinction  existed. 
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that  the  defendant  would  not  have  been  bound,  if  the 
contract  had  been  in  writing.  On  the  contrary  that  was 
assumed."  But  we  think  that  a  careful  examination  of 
the  case  referred  to  by  ttie  learned  Chief  Justice,  will  show 
that  it  is  of  no  value  upon  this  question.  (e2 ) 

§  254.  However,  Miller  v.  Long^  46  Pennsylvania,  350, 
A.  B.  1863,  is  perhaps  an  authority  for  holding  that  the 
statute  applies  to  a  promise,  collateral  to  a  ifiarried  wo- 
man' s  contract.  There  the  defendant' s  wife  signed  a.  note, 
together  with  the  defendant's  step- son,  in  her  own  name 
and  for  her  son's  benefit ;  and  at  the  same  time  the  defend- 
ant, being  present,  was  also  requested  to  sign  it ;  but  he 
refused  to  do  so,  and  told  his  wife,  in  presence  of  the 
plaintiff,  that  she  should  put  her  name  to  it  and  he  would 


(<2)  The  case  of  Maggs  v.  Ames  was  decided  in  the  year  1828,  and  ia 
reported  in  1  Moore  and  Payne,  294,  and  4  Bingham,  470 ;  according  to 
both  reports  the  declaration  contained  two  special  counts ;  the  first  upon  the 
defendant's  proxnise  to  pay,  in  case  of  dishonor,  a  bill  of  exchange  to  be 
drawn  upon  and  accepted  by  one  Ann  Prickett,  for  a  debt  due  from  her; 
and  the  second  upon  a  promise  to  pay  the  debt  itself.  The  defendant 
pleaded  five  pleas  ^  the  fourth  was  to  the  effect  that  there  was  no  writing  as 
required  by  the  statute  of  firauds ;  and  the  fifth,  that  at  the  time,  etc.,  and 
thence  hitherto,  etc.,  Ann  Pricket  was  a  married  woman.  Both  reports  say 
that  these  pleas  were  pleaded  to  both  counts.  There  was  a  special  demurrer 
to  the  fourth  and. fifth  pleas;  and  afler  argument  the  court  gave  judgment 
for  the  defendant.  It  will  be  seen,  from  this  statement,  that  the  question 
to  which  Chief  Justice  Nelson  referred,  could  not  have  arisen ;  as  the  pleas  of 
coverture  and  of  the  statute  were  entirely  distinct;  and  in  considering  the 
plea  of  coverture^  the  court  must  have  assumed,  upon  well  settled  rules  of 
pleading,  (the  force  of  which  was  fiilly  recognized  in  the  opinion  delivered), 
that  both  the  promises  set  forth  in  the  declaration  were  in  writing.  Accord- 
ing to  the  reports  of  the  deciHon,  the  court  held  that  a  plea  of  coverture  of 
the  original  debtor  was  a  good  defence,  not  only  to  a  count  upon  a  promise  to 
pay  her  debt  in  case  of  her  default,  but  also  to  a  count  upon  an  absolute 
promise  to  pay  it.  But  the  opinion  says  no  such  thing;  on  the  contrary  it  is 
directly  the  other  way,  with  respect  to  the  plea  of  coverture,  and  the  plea  of 
the  statute,  to  the  count  upon  the  absolute  promise.  There  are  other  dis- 
crepancies between  the  dedsion  and  the  opinion,  and  some  palpable  errors 
in  the  latter.  As  &r  as  the  question  now  under  examination  is  involved,  both 
reports  are  wholly  unreliable,  and  in  truth  incomprehensible. 

89 
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see  it  paid,  and  afterwards  lie  promised  to  pay  it  The 
plaintiff  had  judgment  in  the  Common  Pleas ;  and  error  was 
brought  thereon  to  the  Supreme  Court.  There  it  was  held 
that  the  defendant  was  not  liable  on  his  promise ;  firsts 
because  he  was  not  the  maker  of  the  note  and  it  would  be 
in  contradiction  of  the  writing  to  hold  him  liable;  and 
secondly,  because  "there  is  no  promise  in  writing  by  him, 
and  therefore  no  promissory  note  by  him,  and  luy  valid 
promise  to* pay  the  debt  of  another,  whether  his  wife's  or 
her  son's."    The  judgment  was  therefore  reversed.(«) 

§  266.  In  Connerat  v.  Ooldsmithy  6  Georgia,  14,  A.  D. 
1849,  the  plaintiff  sued  to  recover  the  value  of  certain  fur- 
niture delivered  to  the  defendant's  wife ;  and  it  appeared 
that  she  had  a  separate  estate ;  and  that  she  purchased  the 
fomiture  herself,  and  gave  her  note  for  the  price,in  exchange 
for  which  the  plaintiff  gave  her  a  receipt  in  full ;  but  evidence 
was  given  of  a  subsequent  verbal  promise  by  the  defend- 
ant to  pay  the  note.  The  court  held  that  he  was  not  liable, 
because  it  was  evident  that  the  credit  was  given  to  the 
wife  and  not  to  the  husband  ;  so  that  if  the  husband  sub- 
sequently made  a  promise  to  pay  the  note,  such  prom- 
ise was  void  within  the  statute  of  frauds  as  being  an 
engagement  to  answer  for  the  debt  of  another.  The  opin- 
ion, however,  speakB  of  the  wife  as  being,  as  to  her  sepa- 
rate estate,  a  feme  sole ;  and  con<5ludes  by  saying  that  the 
plaintiff  has  a  remedy  against  her  property.  Unless  there 
is  something  peculiar  and  exceptional  in  the  law  of 
Georgia,  it  is  questionable  whether  the  wife's  property 
was  answerable  for  the  debt,  either  at  law  or  in  equity ;  so 
that  upon  the  fetcts  of  the  case,  it  would  apparently  be  an 
authority  for  holding,  that  a  promise  is  within  the  statute, 
whenever  it  was  collateral  to  that  of  a  married  woman.  But 
as  the  court  assumed,  whether  rightly  or  not,  that  the 


(e)  The  Pennsylvania  married  woman's  act,  passed  in  1848,  is  not  construed 
as  giving  a  married  woman  any  new  power  to  contract  debts.  See  Bright- 
ly*s  Pardon's  Digest,  699  to  702,  and  note.  The  case  cited  in  the  text  is 
shamefully  reported ;  and  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  decision  turned 
entirely  upon  a  point  of  pleading. 
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woman's  properly  was  liable  for  the,  debt,  the  case  cannot 
fiurly  be  r^arded  as  holding  any  thing  more,  than  that  an 
equitable  liability  of  a  married  woman' s  property  consti- 
tutes such  a  debt,  that  the  statute  of  frauds  will  attach  to 
a  promise  relating  thereto ;  in  the  same  manner  as  if  the 
person  benefited  by  the  transaction,  out  of  which  it  arose, 
was  under  no  disability. 

§  256.  In  view  of  these  decisions,  (/)  it  is  impossible 
to  say  that  the  law  is  settled  that  a  promise  to  respond, 
concurrently  with  a  married  woman,  upon  a  consideration 
moving  to  her,  is  not  within  the  statute  of  frauds.  All 
that  can  be  said,  is  that  the  weight  of  reasoning  appears 
to  Cstvor  such  a  doctrine ;  but  upon  the  authorities  the 
question  is  an  open  one.  Nor  can  we  find  much  to  shed 
light  upon  it,  by  consulting  the  cases  where  the  undertaking 
was  in  writing.  They  all  agree  that  the  surety  in  such  a 
case  is  bound,  notwithstanding  the  coverture  of  the  prin- 
cipal debtor ;  and  the  same  rule  obtains  where  the  princi- 
pal is  an  in&nt ;  but  the  reasoning  upon  which  the  liability 
rests  is  vague  and  by  no  means  uniform.  While  they 
assert  that  ''for  some  purposes"  the  surety  is  regarded 
as  a  principal,  they  do  not  in  general  state  definitely  what 
those  purposes  are,  beyond  the  purpose  of  being  made 
liable  in  the  particular  c^se.  Thus  in  St.  Albans  Bank  v. 
DiUony  30  Vermont,  122,  A.  D.  1857,  the  court  said  that  the 
maker  of  a  joint  note,  where  a  married  woman  is  the  other 
party,  and  the  transaction  was  for  her  benefit,  ''  stands  in 
a  certain  sense  as  principal  promisor."  But  in  Bmyley 
V.  Head,  2  Richardson  (South  Carolina),  590,  A.  D.  1846, 
upon  the  same  state  of  facts,  the  court  said :  ''The  liabil- 
ity of  the  surety  in  such  case  may  be  supported,  on  the 
ground,  that  he  shall  not  protect  himself,  by  alleging  the 
incompetency  of  the  supposed  principal,  wUch  may  have 
been  the  very  motive  with  the  other  contracting  party  for 

(/)  The  head  note  to  Bagley  v.  Sasser,  2  Jones*  Equity  (North  Carolina)^ 
350,  A.  D.  1856,  implies  that  it  is  relevant  to  this  subject;  but  we  fail  to  dis* 
cover  its  application,  upon  an  examination  of  the  case  it8el£ 
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requiring  security ;  and  by  analogy  to  the  law  of  principal 
and  agent,  the  surety  may  be  held  liable  as  principal, 
for  an  engagement  he  has  made  in  behalf  of  one,  who  was 
incompetent  to  contractj'*  which  apparently  puts  the  lia- 
bility upon  the  ground  of  an  estoppel  in  pais.  And  in 
the  case  already  cited,  Kimball  v.  Newell^  7  Hill,  116, 
while  Nelson,  C.  J.,  assigned  no  si)ecial  reason  for  holding 
the  defendant  liable,  Beardsley,  J.,  put  it  upon  the  ground 
of  an  estoppel  by  deed.  He  says :  "  The  defendant  by 
his  covenant  admits  she  was  thus  bound,  and  he  shall 
not  ...  be  permitted,  on  the  ground  now  set  up,  to 
deny  the  legal  existence  of  a  covenant  which  is  explicitly 
conceded  by  his  own  deed.^' 

(8)  Where  the  promise  woe  auxiliary  to  that  of  an  infawL 

§  257.  Passing  now  to  the  consideration  of  the  cases, 
where  the  person  who  was  benefited  by  the  consideration, 
and  who  assumed  the  primary  liability,  was  an  infant ;  we 
observe  that  the  principles  which  govern  the  liability  of 
an  infant,  upon  an  executory  contract  not  for  necessaries, 
would  seem  to  render  it  still  more  questionable,  whether 
the  concurrent  undertaking  of  another,  to  respond  for  a 
debt  contracted  by  him,  can  be  treated  as  original,  by 
reason  of  any  invalidity  of  the  infant's  promise.  For 
while  the  contract  of  a  m^^rried  woman  is,  as  we  have  seen, 
so  absolutely  void  at  common  law,  that  a  new  promise, 
after  the  disability  has  ceased,  will  not  suffice  to  sustain 
it,  without  a  new  consideration ;  the  rule  is  quite  different 
with  respect  to  that  of  an  infEint.  Without  undertaking 
to  give  here  any  comprehensive  statement  of  an  infant's 
rights  and  liabilities,  it  will  be  sufficient  for  our  purpose 
to  say,  that  while  an  infant  is  liable  for  all  torts  committed 
by  Mm,  in  general  his  contract  is  not  void  but  only  voida- 
ble ;  that  is,  he  may,  either  during  minority  or  a  reason- 
able time  after  majority,  avoid  the  contract;  or  on  the 
other  hand,  he  may,  after  he  attains  majority,  confirm  and 
enforce  it.  It  is  ^d  that  contracts  of  suretyship,  and 
other  similar  contracts,  which  the  court  can  clearly  see 
will  not  promote  the  in&nt's  interest,  can  be  declared  void 
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by  the  court ;  but  the  better  opinion  seems  to  be  that  no 
such  jurisdiction  exists,  and  that  no  contract  of  an  infiant 
is  absolutely  void ;  it  being  the  exclusive  privilege  of  the 
infant  himself  to  avoid  his  contracts,  {g)  The  accomplished 
authors  of  the  American  Leading  Cases,  in  the  course  of 
a  chapter,  which  contains  a  very  full  and  lucid  discus- 
sion of  the  liabilities  and  rights  of  infants,  say:  ^'The 
numerous  decisions  which  have  been  had  in  this  country, 
justify  the  settlement  of  the  following  definite  rule,  as  one 
that  is  subject  to  no  exceptions.  The  only  contract  bind- 
ing on  an  infant  is  the  implied  contract  for  necessaries : 
the  only  act  which  he  is  under  a  legal  incapacity  to  per- 
form, is  the  appointment  of  an  attorney :  all  other  acts 
and  contracts,  executed  and  executory,  are  voidable  or 
confirmable  by  him  at  his  election."  (^) 

§  268.  The  solution  of  the  question  seems  to  depend 
upon  the  legal  character  of  the  in&nt's  contract,  during 
the  period  which  elapses  between  its  creation,  and  its 
avoidance  or  afiirmance.  And  in  common  legal  parlance, 
such  a  contract  is  said  to  be  binding  on  both  parties,  until 
it  is  disaffirmed  by  the  infant.  This  expression  defines 
with  substantial  accuracy  the  rights  and  liabilities  of  both 
the  parties.  To  say  that  a  contract  is  voidable  imports, 
ex  vi  termini,  that  it  is  good  until  it  is  avoided.  And  the 
rule  is  well  settled  that  no  one  but  the  infant  himself  can 
avoid  his  contract.  Hence  it  seems  very  clear  that  after 
the  making  of  a  contract  by  an  infant,  and  during  the 
intermediate  time  elapsing  before  its  disaffirmance,  it  has 
a  legal  value  and  character  as  a  binding  agreement,  under 
which  rights  may  be  acquired  or  lost.  Consequently  there 
is  a  period  of  time,  in  which  the  collateral  promisor  and  the 
principal  debtor  are  concurrently  liable,  which  is  the  test 
whether  the  former's  contract  is  within  the  statute;  for 
events  happening  after  the  contract  has  been  entered  into,  are 
wholly  immaterial  to  the  determination  of  that  question.  ( t ) 

(g)  1  Parsons  on  Contracts,  fifth  edition,  294,  296. 
(A)  1  American  Leading  Casea^  fourth  edition,  244. 
(t)  See  ante,  §  152.  * 
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§  259.  But,  as  was  shown  in  the  note  to  section  248,  the 
general  opinion  seems  to  be  the  other  way,  although  it  is  not 
supported  by  much  authority.  The  case  most  frequently 
cited,  in  support  of  the  theory  that  the  auxiliary  promisor 
is  liable,  because  the  infant' s  contract  does  not  bind  him,  is 
Harris  v.  Hurvtbach^  1  Burrow,  371,  A.  D.  1757,  which,  aa 
we  regard  it^  holds  no  such  dqctrine.  There  the  promises 
upon  which  the  action  was  brought  were  in  writing,  and 
so  the  application  of  the  statute  of  frauds  was  not  directly 
in  question ;  but  the  case  is  a  pertinent  authority  under 
the  statute,  because  the  pleadings  presented  the  precise 
question,  whether  the  undertaking  was  original  or  coUat- 
eraL  The  action  was  upon  a  general  indebitatus  assump- 
sit, the  declaration  containing  two  counts ;  the  first  for 
money  lent  and  advanced  by  the  plaintiff,  at  the  defend- 
ant's  request;  and  the  second  for  money  laid  out  and 
expended  by  the  plaintiff,  at  the  like  request.  As  the 
question  respecting  the  first  count  was  almost  too  cleai*  for 
argument,  it  will  suffice  to  say  that  it  arose  upon  the 
defendant' s  note  of  hand,  the  consideration  of  which  enured 
to  the  infant's  benefit.  To  sustain  the  second  count,  the 
plaintiff  proved  that  one  Davidson,  the  gardener  upon  the 
estate  of  the  defendant' s  infant  grandson,  applied  to  the 
plaintiff,  by  order  of  the  defendant,  for  money  -to  pay 
the  workmen  employed  upon  the  estate ;  but  the  plaintiff 
refused  to  farnish  the  money,  unless  the  defendant  would 
sign  a  receipt  therefor ;  whereupon  the  defendant  wrote  to 
the  plaintiff  a  note  requesting  him  to  pay  Davidson,  ''on 
the  account  of  Master  Hillier,  for  the  workmen' s  use,  the 
sum  of  15Z." ;  and  upon  this  the  plaintiff  paid  the  money  to 
Davidson,  who  executed  his  receipt  therefor  to  the  plaintiff. 
There  was  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff,  and  a  ei^se  was 
reserved  for  the  opinion  of  the  court  upon  the  question 
whether  the  evidence  was  sufficient  to  support  the  veMict. 

§  260.  Upon  the  argument  the  point  was,  whether  tiie 
defendant's  undertaking  was  original  or  collateral;  it 
being  conceded,  that  in  the  latter  case  the  declaration 
should  have  been  special,  but  in  the  former  the  general 
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count  sufficed.  The  court  held  that  it  was  an  original^  and 
not  a  collateral  undertaking,  for  the  reason  that  there  was 
no  proof  that  the  plaintiff  had  any  remedy  against  the 
infant.  Lord  Mansfield,  C.  J.,  said:  ^' Here  is  a  mansion- 
house  belonging  to  an  infant,  which  mansion-house  has 
a  garden  belonging  to  it.  It  might  not  be  necessary  (in 
regard  to  the  infant's  situation  and  circumstances),  to 
support  this  garden  (which  might  be  a  pleasure  garden), 
and  no  action  will  lie  against  the  in&nt  but  for  necessaries. 
It  don't  appea^  at  all  that  there  could  be  any  remedy 
against  the  infant."  Denison,  J.,  added:  ^^  There  is  no 
privity  between  the  plaintiff  and  the  infant ; "  and  Foster, 
J.,  said:  ''The  infant  was  not  liable,  and  therefore  it 
could  not  be  a  collateral  undertaking.  It  was  an  original 
undertaking  of  the  defendant  to  pay  the  money."  So  the 
postea  was  delivered  to  the  plaintiff. 

§  261.  If  these  remarks  of  the  judges  be  disconnected 
from  the  facts  upon  which  they  were  predicated,  there  are 
some  expressions  in  them,  which  sees!  to  convey  the  idea 
that  the  liability  of  the  defendant  was  original,  merely 
because  the  person  undertaken  for  was  an  infant.  But  if 
due  weight  be  given  to  the  peculiar  circumstances,  under 
which  they  were  spoken,  we  think  it  will  be  manifest,  that 
Harris  v.  Huntbach  is  not  an  authority  upon  ^either  side 
of  the  question  under  consideration ;  for  the  infant  had 
made  no  express  contract;  and  what  is  said  by  Lord 
Mansfield  about  necessaries,  is  evidently  upon  the  ques- 
tion, whether  there  was  any  thing,  upon  which  the  court 
could  raise  an  implied  contract  against  him.  The  conclu- 
sion was,  not  that  the  defendant  had  undertaken  collat- 
erally to  respond  for  an  infant's  voidable  contract;  but 
that  the  infant  was  not  liable  upon  any  contract,  express 
or  implied ;  and  the  result  would  have  been  precisely  the 
same,  if  ''  Master  Hillier  "  had  been  an  adult ;  only  in  the 
latter  case  the  remarks  about  necessaries  would  have  been 
irrelevant,  (y) 

(f)  In  Tupper  v.  Cadwell,  53  Massachusetts  (12  Metcalf ),  559,  A.  D.  1847, 
\X  iHiS  held  that  an  infant  was  not  liable,  upon  an  implied  contract  for  the 


.  • 
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§  262.  The  case  of  JRocAe  v.  Ohaplin,  1  Bailey  (South 
Carolina),  419,  A.  D.  1830,  has  been  also  supposed  to  con- 
tain a  judicial  sanction  of  the  proposition  that  a  promise 
to  pay  an  infant' s  debt  is  original.  The  report  does  not 
disclose  the  circumstances  of  the  transaction  between  the 
plaintiff  and  the  in&nt;  it  merely  says  that  this  was  a 
"  summary  process  upon  an  open  account,  for  a  frock  coat 
famished  by  the  plaintiff,  a  tailor,  to  the  def endanf  s  ward. ' ' 
There  was  an  interrogatory  annexed  to  the  process,  under 
the  local  statute,  requiring  the  defendant  to  answer  on 
oath,  whether  he  had  not  promised  the  plaintiff' s  attorney, 
after  the  account  had  been  placed  in  his  hands  for  collec- 
tion, to  pay  the  debt,  if  he  should  be  indulged  for  a  short 
period.  He  refused  to  answer  on  two  grounds,  one  of 
which  was  that  if  such  a  promise  had  been  made,  it  was 
void  under  the  statute  of  firauds.  In  the  court  below  the 
objection  was  overruled,  on  the  ground  that  the  promise 
'^  was  an  admission,  both  that  the  debt  had  been  properly 
contracted  by  the  \)(card,  and  that  he  himself  had  fands  in 
hand  to  meet  it;"  and  the  plaintiff  had  judgment  under 
the  statute,  in  consequence  of  the  defendant's  refasal  to 
answer. 

§  263.  The  defendant  moved  in  the  Court  of  Appeals  to 
set  aside  the  judgment.  The  motion  was  denied,  Johnson, 
J.,  saying,  that  assuming  the  affirmative  of  the  question 
to  be  true,  the  case  was  that  the  coat  was  famished  to  the 
ward  without  the  defendant's  order,  and  that  he  subse- 

« 

quently  promised  to  pay  the  value,  in  consideration  of 
indulgence ;  and  that  where  there  was  no  liability  on  the 
part  of  the  person  for  whom  the  promise  was  made,  the 
promise  was  original.  He  added:  '^It  may,  I  think,  be 
well  questioned,  whether  an  infant  having  a  guardian 
would,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  be  himself  liable 


expenses  of  repairing  his  dwelling  house,  although  the  repairs  were  necessary 
for  the  prevention  of  immediate  and  serious  injury  to  the  house ;  the  court 
holding  that  if  such  repairs  are  needed,  a  guardian  should  be  appointed  to 
make  them. 
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even  for  necessaries  famislied  him.  But  there  is  clearly 
nothing  in  this  case  which  would  bind  him ;  and  accord- 
ing to  the  rule,  the  promise  of  the  defendant  was  original 
and  binding  on  him,"  citing  Harris  v.  Hunfbach.  The 
motion  was  therefore  denied.  It  would  seem,  from  the 
remarks  which  we  have  quoted,  that  the  pleadings  or  the 
evidence  disclosed  sodiething,  rehiting  to  the  original 
transaction  between  the  plaintiff  and  the  infant,  which  the 
reporter  has  omitted;  probably  that  the  coat  was  fur- 
nished on  the  credit  of  the  defendant,  but  without  his 
authority ;  especially  as  the  decision  of  the  court  below 
proceeded  upon  that  ground,  and  the  reason  there 
assigned  was  ample  to  sustain  the  action.  (A;) 

§264.  In  CTiapin  v.  Lapham^  37  Massachusetts  (20 
Pickering),  467,  A.  D.  1838,  the  defendant  had  requested 
the  plaintiff  to  assist  his  minor  son,  whenever  he  should 
need  any  assistance,  in  a  business  which  he  was  carrying 
on ;  and  had  promised  to  indemnify  him  for  any  liabiUties 
'which  he  might  incur,  and  any  assistance  which  hiB  might 
render.  Upon  the  faith  of  this  promise,  the  plaintiff  had 
signed  a  note  with  the  son,  and  for  the  latter' s  accommoda- 
tion, which  he  had  subsequently  paid ;  and  now  he  brought 
this  action  to  recover  the  amount  so  paid.  A  verdict  was 
rendered  for  the  plaintiff,  under  a  general  charge  that  the 


(K)  The  case  apparently  very  nearly  resembles  that  of  Law  v,  Wilkin,  6 
A^olphns  and  Ellis,  718,  A.  D.  1837.  There  the  action  was  brought  by  a 
firm  of  tulors  for  the  value  of  a  suit  of  clothes,  supplied  to  the  defendant's 
son,  a  boy  at  a  boarding  school.  It  appeared  that  the  boy  was  in  want  of 
dotbes,  but  there  was  no  evidence  to  show  that  the  father- had  ordered  this 
Bait  It  was  also  shown  that  when  the  boy  went  home  for  the  holidays,  he 
took  the  dothes  with  him;  but  ''was  not  wearing  them; "  and  he  returned 
to  school  with  them;  but  there  was  no  direct  proof  that  the  defendant  had 
86^  them.  The  plaintifi  were  nonsuited,  and  the  court  set  aside  the 
noDsoit  and  ordered  a  new  trial,  partly  on  the  ground  that  it  appeared  that 
the  father  had  not  made  proper  provision  for  the  son.  But  Lord  Denman, 
C.  J.,  aud  Patterson  and  Coleridge,  J.  J.,  also  held  that  the  presumption  was 
that  the  &ther  saw  the  clothes  during  the  vacation;  and  as  he  made  no  objec- 
tion, an  authority  might,  for  that  reason,  be  implied. 

40 
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promise  was  not  within  the  statute  of  frauds ;  and  the  case 
came  on  to  be  heard,  upon  exceptions  to  that  and  other 
portions  of  the  charge.  Shaw,  C.  J.,  delivered  the  opin- 
ion of  the  court, /Overruling  the  exceptions.  Ux>on  the 
point  whether  the  promise  was  within  the  statute,  after 
saying  that  when  the  whole  credit  was  given  to  the  person 
making  the  promise,  it  is  original,  he  added:  ^^In  the 
present  case  we  think  the  whole  credit  was  given  by  the 
plaintiff  to  the  defendant..  The  son  of  the  defendant  was 
a  minor,  and  not  liable  to  any  action  by  the  plaintiff  for 
the  money  paid  on  his  account,  on  the  joint  and  several 
note  signed  by  the  plaintiff,  in  pursuance  of  the  defendant' s 
request.  The  undertaking  and  promise  of  the  defendant^ 
therefore,  was  not  collateral  to  any  promise  of  the  son ; 
but  was  separate,  independent  and  original.  "(2) 

§  265.  On  the  other  hand,  the  case  of  OlarTc  v.  Lem^  10 
New  York  Legal  Observer,  184,  decided  in  the  New  York 
Common  Pleas,  A.  D.  1851,  is  an  authority  for  holding  a 
promise  to  respond  for  an  infant' s  contract  to  be  collateral ; 
for  although  in  the  particular  case,  it  was  conditional  by 
its  terms,  it  is  believed,  that  within  the  principles  govern- 
ing verbal  contracts  of  that  character,  the  rule  is  the  same^ 
in  this  connection,  whether  the  promise  was  absolute  or 
conditional,  (m)  The  plaintiff  had  sold  goods  to  the  defend- 

0  This  is  all  in  the  opinion  material  to  the  point  under  consideration ;  and 
if  we  underBtand  it  rightly,  it  means  no  more  than  that  the  infancy  of  the 
principal  debtor,  was  a  circumstance  to  show,  that  in  fact  credit  was  not 
given  to  him ;  rather  than  that  it  rendered  the  contract  necessarily  original. 
It  is  true,  that  the  infant  had  assumed  to  contract  upon  his  own  credit,  but 
not  with  the  plaintiff.  As  between  the  plaintiff  and  the  defendant,  the  result 
would  have  been  the  same  if  the  principal  debtor  had  been  an  adult  It  will 
appear  hereafter,  (chapter  xiii,)  that  this  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  Massachusetts 
cases,  which  finally  settled  the  rule  in  that  State,  that  a  promise  to  indemnify 
the  promisee  for  becoming  surety  for  the  third  person  to  a  fourth  person,  who 
was  not  a  party  to  the*  contract,  is  not  within  the  statute.  Still  the  Chief 
Justice  failed  in  this  case  to  lay  down  that  principle  distinctly,  saying  that  it 
was  not  necessary  to  decide  it;  and  placed  the  decision  entirely  upon  the 
question  of  credit 

(m)  Chapter  vii,  article  iiL 
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ant's  son,  at  six  months'  credit,  upon  the  defendant's  prom- 
ise to  be  responsible  and  to  pay  for  them,  if  the  son  did 
not ;  the  son  was  under  age,  and  the  plaintiff  had  refased 
to  trust  him  because  he  was  an  infant ;  but  finally  let  him 
have  the  goods,  upon  the  defendant's  promise  as  above 
stated.  The  defence  was  that  the  promise  was  within  the 
statute.  The  plaintiff  had  judgment,  which  was  reversed 
'  on  appeal.  Ingraham,  First  Judge,  delivering  the  opinion 
of  the  court,  held,  that  the  promise  was  not  taken  out  of 
the  statute  of  frauds  by  the  in&ncy  of  the  son ;  because 
^^the  contract  with  the  infEUit  was  a  good  contract,  which 
he  could  enforce  on  his  part ;  and  which  was  only  void- 
able, if  he  saw  fit  to  avail  himself  of  his  personal  exemp- 
tion ;  but  until  the  defence  of  in&ncy  was  made,  the  con- 
tract was  otherwise  valid."  The  learned  judge  added,  that 
it  was  evident  that  the  defendant  did  not  intend  or  agree 
to  be  the  principal  debtor ;  this  was  apparent^  not  only 
from  the  circumstances  proved  in  evidence,  but  from  the 
terms  of  the  contract ;  the  whole  credit  was  not  given  to 
the  defendant.  "If,"  he  continued,  "the  promise  had 
been,  to  do  what  was  asked  of  the  defendant  in  the  first 
instance,  viz.,  to  indorse  the  note  of  Joseph,  there  could 
be  no  doubt  that  such  a  promise  would  be  void."  The 
case  of  Harris  v.  Huntback  was  distinguished  from  the 
one  at  bar,  on  the  ground  that  there  it  did  not  appear  that 
the  injEsuit  had  made  any  contract,  or  that  there  was  any 
privity  between  the  plaintiff  and  him. 

§  266.  And  the  recent  case  of  Dexter  v.  Blanchard^  93 
Massachusetts  (11  Allen),  865,  decided  A.  D.  1866,  although 
the  question  arose  upon  a  promise  to  pay  a  debt  antece- 
dently contracted  by  an  infant,  apparently  covers  the 
whole  subject  of  the  present  discussion.  It  was  an  action 
"upon  an  oral  promise  by  the  defendant,  to  pay  to  the 
plaintiff  a  bill  for  ^e  hire  of  horses  and  carriages,  and  for 
injury  to  a  wagon."  At  the  trial,  "the  plaintiff  offered 
to  prove  that  the  horses  and  carriages  were  hired,  and  the 
iiijury  done,  by  the  defendant's  minor  son,  to  whom  the 
credit  therefor  was  given ; "  and  that  in  consideration  of 
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forbearance  to  trouble  the  son,  while  he  was  ill,  the  defend- 
ant promised  to  pay  the  debt.  The  judge  ruled  that  the 
action  could  not  be  maintained,  and  a  verdict  t^s  rendered 
for  the  defendant.  The  Supreme  Court  overruled  an 
exception  to  this  ruling,  Bigelow,  J.,  delivering  the  opin- 
ion, which,  upon  this  branch  of  the  case,  is  as  follows : 
'^The  fiillacy  of  the  argument  urged  in  behalf  of  the 
plaintiff,  lies  in  the  assumption,  that  there  was  in  &ct  no 
debt  due  from  the  son  of  the  defendant,  because  he  was  a 
minor  at  the  time  he  undertook  to  enter  into  a  contract 
with  the  plaintiff.  A  debt  due  from  a  minor  is  not  void ; 
it  is  voidable  only ;  that  is,  it  cannot  be  enforced  by  a  suit 
at  law  against  the  contracting  party,  on  plea  and  proof  by 
him  of  in&ncy.  But  it  is  voidable  only  at  the  election  of 
the  infant,  and  until  so  avoided  it  is  a  valid  debt.  Nor 
can  a  third  person  avail  himself  of  the  minority  of  a 
debtor,  to  obtain  any  right  or  security  or  title.  In&ncy  is 
a  personal  privilege,  of  which  no  one  can  take  advantage 
but  the  infant. "  "  The  effect  of  the  doctrine  contended  for 
by  the  counsel  for  the  plaintiff  would  be,  that  a  verbal 
agreement  to  answer  for  the  debt  of  another  would  be 
valid,  if  it  could  be  shown  that  the  original  contracting 
party  could  have  established  a  good  defence  to  the  debt, 
in  an  action  brought  against  him.  We  know  of  no  prin- 
ciple or  authority  on  which  such  a  proposition  can  be 
maintained.  It  certainly  would  open  a  wide  door  for  some 
of  the  mischiefs  which  the  statute  of  frauds  was  designed 
to  prevent,  "(ti) 

(n)  As  germane  to  this  question,  we  refer  also  to  the  cases  of  Haine's 
Admiqistrator  v.  Tarrant,  2  Hill  (South  Carolina),  400,  A.  D.  1834,  and 
Conn  V.  Coburn,  7  New  Hampshire,  368,  A.  D.  1834,  (each  of  which  was  an 
action  to  recover  from  an  infant,  the  amount  paid  by  the  plaintiff,  to  take  up 
a  promissory  note,  which  he  had  signed  with  the  infant,  as  his  surety,  for 
necessaries  furnished  to  the  in&nt) ;  and  to  RandiA  v.  Sweet,  1  Denio  (New 
York),  460,  A.  D.  1845,  where  a  stranger  to  the  demand,  at  the  request  of 
the  infant,  had  paid  the  infant's  note,  given  upon  a  like  consideration.  In 
each  of  these  cases  the  creditor  was  allowed  to  recover.  In  Conn  v.  Cobum, 
it  was  expressly  conceded,  that  the  note  was  voidable,  and  that  it  did  not 
cancel  the  debt  antU  it  was  paid ;  and  Parker,  J.,  delivering  the  opinion  of 
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§  367.  These  are,  as  &r  as  we  can  ascertain,  the  only 
reported  cases  upon  this  subject ;  (o)  and  we  think  that 
the  weight  of  authority,  as  well  as  of  argument,  is  very 
decidedly  in  fstvor  of  the  ruling,  that  a  promise  in  aid  of 
that  of  an  infknt,  is  within  the  statute  of  frauds,  precisely 
as  if  the  in&nt  was  an  adult. 

§  268.  Here  we  take  leave  oftihe  cases  governed  directly 
by  the  third  general  rule ;  but  by  no  means  of  the  principle 
embodied  in  the  rule.  On  the  contrary,  we  shall  find  it 
underlying  many  of  the  rules  upon  which  depends  the 
validity  of  a  verl^  promise  relating  to  an  antecedent  debt 
or  liability  of  a  third  x>^Bon.  Not  unfrequently  the  very 
language  of  this  fstvorite  rule  is  used,  as  a  test  by  which 
to  determine  the  application  of  the  others ;  and  in  some 
cases  this  rule  has  been  erroneously  allowed  to  supercede 
the  one,  by  which  the  validity  of  the  promise  should  have 
been  determined. 

the  coart,  says:  "If  tbe  infant  is  not  liable  upon  the  note,  as  he  ^ould  not 
be  if  he  elected  to  avoid  sach  liability,  an  assumpsit,  upon  the  delivery  of  the 
goods,  must  be  considered  as  subsisting  against  him ;  and  the  note  of  the 
surety  be  regarded  as  collateral  security  for  the  payment" 

(o)  Eirkham  v,  Marter,  2  Barnewall  and  Alderson,  613  (ante  §§  124, 
133,)  is  sometimes  supposed  to  relate  to^his  question.  If  it  has  any  bear- 
ing upon  the  validity  of  a  verbal  auxiliary  undertaking  in  behalf  of  an 
infant,  it  merely  proves  that  such  an  undertaking  is  vnthin  the  statute,  when 
the  infant  is  liable.  But  there  is  nothing  m  the  case  to  show  that  the 
defendant's  son  was  an  infantb 


CHAPTER  NINTH. 

OASES  WHICH  AKB  NOT  WITHIN  THE  STATUTE,  ALTHOUGH 
THE  THIBD  PERSON  AND  THE  PBOMISOB  BEOAKE  LIABLE 
FOB  THE  SAME  DEBT,  BECAUSE  THEY  WEEE  NOT  80 
LIABLE  AT  THE  SAKE  TIME.  THE  SUBJECT  COMKENCED 
WITH  THOSE  CASES,  WHERE  THE  EXTINGUISHMENT  OF 
THE  THIRD  PERSON'S  LIABILITY  RESULTED  FROM  SOME 
AOT  or  omission  of  THE  PROMISEE,  OTHER  THAN  AN 
EXPRESS  DISCHARGE. 


§  269.  Having  thus  completed  the  examination  of  those 
cases,  where  the  liabilities  of  the  promisor  and  of  the  third 
person  did  not  concnr,  for  the  reason  that  the  third  per- 
son had  assumed  no  liabilitjr  corresponding  with  that  of 
the  promisor,  at  the  time  when  the  promise  took  effect, 
we  now  come,  in  pursuance  of  the  classification  indicated 
in  the  second  chapter,  to  those  where  the  failure  of  the 
two  liabilities  to  concur,  proceeded  from  the  fact  that  the 
person  primarily  owing  the  debt  or  the  duty,  had  been 
discharged  therefrom,  before  the  undertaking  of  the  new 
promisor  took  effect.  Thdbe  form  the  second  subdivision 
of  the  fourth  class  of  cases  not  within  the  statute,  because 
the  terms  of  the  statutory  description  of  the  promises  to 
which  it  applies  are  only  partially  satisfied,  (a)  and  they 
are  governed  by  the  fourth  general  rule,  namely : 

RULE  FOURTH. 

A  promiM  to  usome  an  anteoedfint  llabilitj  of  a  ihlid  p«noB  is  witlioat  the  itatntOf  if  tin 
thizd  person's  liabilitj  had  become  eztlnoti  at  tba  tiiiie  when  that  of  tlte  promisor  oama 
into  ezistenooi 

§  270.  The  cases  governed  by  this  rule  are  also  very 
numerous ;  and  they  arrange  themselves  into  several  dis- 
tinct groups  or  sub-classes,  depending  upon  the  manner 
in  which  the  discharge  of  the  third  person  was  effected, 

(a)  Section  70. 
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and  presenting  various  incidental  questions,  which  relate 
chiefly  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  discharge,  or  of  the  evidence 
to  establish  it.  After  disposing  of  some  preliminary 
matters  relating  to  all  these  groups,  we  will  consider  in 
this  chapter  those  cases  which  possess  in  common  the 
feature,  that  the  third  person' s  discharge  resulted  from 
some  act  of  the  promisee,  done  at  the  request  of  the  prom- 
isor, but  without  any  agreement  to  that  effect  with  the 
person  discharged;  reserving  till  the  next  chapter  the 
examination  of  those,  where  the  discharge  resulted  from 
an  agreement,  to  which  the  promisor,  the  promisee,  and 
the  third  person  were  all  parties. 


AETIOLE  L 

Origin lad  ooneot  dsfisltioii  of  the  nU)  in  irlukt  oaim  an  ezaoatorj  •greemeiit  to  diioluffge 
thi  tUid  ponoiiy  oir  to  do  Mmo  aot  wliidi  wiU  op«r»te  to  diidhugo  laim,  will  latlify  it. 

§  271.  The  suggestion  that  the  statute  does  not  apply  to 
cases  where  the  third  person's  liability  had  become  extinct 
at  the  time  of  the  promise,  is  believed  to  have  been  first 
made  in  the  year  1766,  by  Sir  Fletcher  Norton,  comment- 
ing upon  Head  v.  Nash^  1  Wilson,  305,  in  the  course  of 
hid  argument  for  the  plaintiff  in  Williams  v.  Leper ^  3 
Burrow,  1886.  (a)  But  the  earliest  case  where  we  find  any 
such  principle  distinctly  suggested  from  the  bench,  is 
Anstey  v.  Marden^  4  Bosanquet  and  Puller  (1  New 
Reports),  124,  decided  in  the  Common  Pleas  in  the  year 
1804,  already  cited  at  considerable  length  in  another  con- 
nection. (&)  There,  as  was  mentioned  when  the  case  was 
formerly  cited,  Sir  James  Mansfield,  the  Chief  Justice, 
said  that  one  of  the  grounds  of  his  ruling  at  the  trial  was 
that  he  did  not  see  "how  one  person  could  undertake  for 
the  debt  of  another,  when  the  debt,  for  which  he  was  sup- 
posed to  undertake,  was  discharged  by  the  very  bargain." 
And  he  seems  to  have  retained  that  impression,  after  the 
argument  of  the  rule  nisi ;  although  he  ultimately  fell  in 

ft 

(a)  See  ante,  §  130,  and  post  §  577,  57a 
(&)  Sections  118  and  119. 
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with  fhe  conclnsions  of  the  other  judges,  who  discharged 
the  rule  upon  a  ground,  which  seems  to  be  wholly  incon- 
sistent with  the  application  of  that  doctrine  to  *the  case, 
then  before  them. 

§  272.  This  suggestion  of  the  Chief  Justice  provoked 
much  cotemporaneous  comment ;  and  Mr.  Roberts,  whose 
Treatise  on  the  Statute  of  Frauds  was  published  soon 
afterwards,  condemned  it  in  unqualified  terms,  (o)  But 
fourteen  years  after  the  decision  in  Anstey  v.  Mardertj 
the  case  of  Ooodmtan  v.  Ohase^  which  will  presently  be 
given  at  length,  was  decided  in  the  King's  Bench,  before 
Lord  EUenborough  and  his  associate  justices;  wherein 
that  principle  was  distinctly  promulgated  as  the  ground 


(e)  The  following  extract  contains  the  substance  of  hts  argument  against 
the  principle :  "  The  promise  mentioned  by  the  statute  is  as  well  that  whereby 
a  man  undertakes  to  answer  for  the  dtbi^  as  for  the  defavU,  of  another ;  and 
although  where  the  original  party  was  liable  to  ihe  performance  of  some  act 
(to  which  case  the  words  defatdt  or  mteoarriage  seem  properly  applicable), 
the  promise  may  be  construed  in  the  limited  sense  of  an  aUematiue  under^ 
taking  only ;  yet  such  interpretation  will  be  too  narrow  where  the  promise 
is  to  pay  the  debt  of  another.  To  answer  for  another  man's  debt  seems  to  be 
a  phrase  extending  as  well  to  promises  to  pay  another's  debt,  where  the 
promise  is  made  in  consideration  of  an  instantaneous  discharge  of  the  party 
originally  liable,  so  as  to  substitute  the  promisor  in  his  place  as  the  on]y 
debtor,  as  where  the  engagement  is  only  meant  to  be  in  the  alternatiye;  and 
as  the  greatest  lawyers  have,  for  a  series  of  years,  strongly  declared  their 
conviction  of  the  expediency  of  a  liberal  construction  of  the  statute,  there 
does  not  appear  to  be  any  just  ground  for  confining  this  clause  to  the  case 
of  such  promises  only,  which  suppose  the  liability  of  the  original  debtor  to 
remain.  Where,  indeed,  there  was  no  previously  existing  debt,  as  where 
the  undertaking  arises  upon  the  furnishing  and  delivery  of  goods  by  a  trader 
to  a  third  person,  to  place  such  case  within  the  reach  of  the  statute,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  deliveree  should  become  liable;  in  such  case,  therefore,  the 
liabilities  of  the  party  undertaken  for,  and  the  party  undertaking,  must 
necessarily  exist  together.  But  if  I  undertake  to  satisfy  the  debt  of  a  person 
already  indebted,  in  consideration  of  his  instantaneous  release,  there  seems 
to  be  no  good  reason  for  saying  th&t  this  is  not  a  promise  to  answer  for  the 
debt  of  another,  within  the  reason  and  contemplation  of  the  act  of  Parli^ 
ment"  Roberts  on  Frauds,  pp.  224, 225.  Case  v.  Barber,  T.  Raymond,  450, 
A.  D.  1681,  appears  to  be  an  authority  in  support  of  Mr.  Roberts's  views. 
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m 

of  the  decision.  Since  that  time,  it  has  been  universally 
acknowledged,  as  the  trae  rule  of  construction  of  the 
statute,  by  all  the  English  courts  and  text  writers ;  and 
from  EhDLgland  it  has  travelled  to  the  United  States,  where 
it  has  now  become  equally  well  settled,  and  although 
some  ill-considered  rulings  to  the  contrary  may  be  found 
scattered  through  our* reports,  our  courts  are  practically 
unanimous  in  recognizing  it.(e2 ) 

§273.  The  rule  is  frequently  stated,  as  though  it  was 
confined  to  cases  where  'the  discharge  of  the  third  person, 
or  the  act  from  which  his  discharge  resulted  by  operation 
of  law,  constituted  the  consideration  of  the  promisor's 
undertaMng.  In  practice  such  is  almost  always  the  fact ; 
but  it  is  believed  that  the  principle  does  not  depend  upon 
that  circumstance ;  and  that  all  that  is  required  is,  that 
the  two  liabilities  should  not  exist  simultaneously.  If 
we  are  correct  in  this  conclusion,  the  consideration  of  the 
discharge  and  of  the  promise  may  be  entirely  distinct. 

§  274.  But  while  it  seems  impossible  to  state  any  satis- 
&ctory  reason  for  this  rule,  other  than  that  the  two  lia- 
bilities did  not  at  any  time  concur,  it  has  happened  that 
in  nearly  every  English  case  of  this  class,  there  has  been 
a  period  of  time,  more  or  less  extended,  during  which  the 
undertaking  of  the  promisor  was  for  some  purpose  a 
binding  contract,  and  yet  the  third  person  was  not  actually 
discharged.  This  feature  of  the  cases  at  once  provokes 
tl\|B  inquiry,  whether  an  executory  agreement  on  the  part 
of  a  creditor  to  discharge  his  debtor,  or  to  do  some  act 
from  which  his  discharge  will  result  by  operation  of  law, 
win  take  out  of  the  statute  a  stranger's  promise  to  pay 
the  debt.  The  question  is  full  of  embarrassment ;  and  we 
can  make  only  an  exj)erimental  effort  to  answer  it. 

(rf)  Per  Lipscomb,  J.,  TompkinB  v.  Smith,  3  Stewart  and  Porter  (Ala.),  62, 
A.  D.  1832 ;  Saxton  v.  Landis,  1  Harrison  (N.  J.),  302  (1838) ;  per  Wilson, 
0.  J.,  Evans  v.  Lohr,  2  Scammon  (Illinois),  511  (1840) ;  per  Whitman,  G.  J., 
Rowe  V.  Whittier,  21  Maine,  550  (1842). 
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§  275.  Suppose  that  A  and  B  should  agree,  that  at  some 
fature  day,  A  will  pay  B  the  amount  of  a  debt  which  C 
owes  him,  and  that  upon  receiving  the  money  B  will  dis- 
charge C  from  the  debt ;  it  is  manifestly  absurd  to  say, 
that  the  circumstance  that  B  expressly  agrees  to  dischai^e 
C,  will  take  the  promise  out  of  the  statute,  when  the  fulfil- 
ment of  A' s  promise  would  extinguish  the  debt,  without 
any  special  agreement  to  that  effect.  Doubtless  no  one 
will  deny  that  in  the  case  put,  the  statute  avoids  the  agree- 
ment, unless  it  was  in  writing.  The  same  result  would 
follow,  if  A's  promise  was  to  pay  a  smaller  sum  than  the 
amount  of  the  debt ;  or  to  do  some  specific  act  in  lieu  of 
paying  money,  as,  for  instance,  to  give  a  note  for  all  or 
part  of  the  debt.  In  all  such  cases  there  may  be  two  lia- 
bilities, which  can  be  enforced  by  concurrent  actions ;  for 
if  B  should,  at  the  appointed  day,  tender  a  discharge  of 
C,  and  demand  fulfilment  of  A' s  contract,  as  a  condition 
of  its  taking  effect^  he  could  maintain  an  action  against  A 
for  breach  of  his  promise,  without  affecting  his  original 
remedy  against  C.  Ajid  it  would  seem,  that  the  applica- 
tion of  the  statute  depends  upon  the  fact,  that  both  these 
actions  might  be  maintained. 

• 

§  276.  On  the  other  hand,  suppose  that  the  agreement  is 
that  A  will  pay  B  a  certain  sum  at  a  future  day,  provided 
that  B  shall  have  previously  discharged  C ;  and  B  agrees 
that  he  will  discharge  C  accordingly.  In  this  case,  as  B 
can  maintain  no  action  against  A,  until  he  shall  ha^e 
actually  discharged  C,  there  cannot  be  two  concurrent 
actions.  It  would  therefore  seem,  that  in  such  a  case,  the 
promise  is  not  within  the  statute.  And  we  suspect  that 
in  all  cases,  where  the  original  debtor' s  discharge  was  not 
fully  accomplished,  till  after  the  making  of  the  new  agree- 
ment, the  true  test  of  the  application  of  the  statute  will 
be  found  in  the  answer  to  the  inquiry,  whether  the  terms 
of  the  agreement  were  such,  that  the  creditor  could,  in 
any  contingency,  maintain  an  action  thereon,  without 
previously  discharging  his  debtor.  Although  this  dis- 
tinction is  very  fine,  and  cases  can  easily  be  suggested, 
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where  the  course  of  the  dividing  line  could  be  detected 
with  difficulty,  there  seems  to  be  no  other  satisfactory- 
method  of  defending  some  of  the  cases  upon  principle,  or 
of  reconciling  them  with  others.  As  this  question  is  of 
considerable  practical  importance,  and  the  foregoing 
distinction  has  never,  as  fer  as  we  have  noticed,  been 
expressly  taken,  we  shall  recur  to  the  subject  again,  after 
examining  the  principal  English  cases,  where  the  question 
is  presented.  (^)  ' 

§  2T7.  Proceeding,  therefore,  to  the  consideration  of  the 
oases,  where  the  extinguishment  of  the  third  i)erson's  lia- 
bility resulted  from  some  act  of  the  promisee,  other  than 
an  express  discharge,  tendered  to  and  accepted  by  the 
third  person;  we  find  that  in  some  of  them,  where  the 
third  person's  liability  was  in  the  form  of  an  indebted- 
ness, ascertained  and  payable,  the  discharge  resulted 
from  some  act  or  omission  of  the  promisee,  whence  the 
law  presumes  a  satisfaction,  and,  without  considering  the 
question  of  actual  intent,  declares  the  debt  to  be  cancelled. 
In  others,  where  the  third  person's  obligation  was  a  con- 
tract to  perform  some  act,  other  than  the  payment  of  a 
debt,  or  whereby  a  debt  would  be  created  upon  a  future 
contmgency ;  the  promisee,  without  any  express  discharge 
of  the  obligation,  has  pursued  such  a  course  with  respect 
to  the  subject  matter  of  the  contract,  as  to  indicate  his 
intention  to  abandon  it  altogether ;  and  to  preclude  him 
from  enforcing  it  against  the  other  party.  Each  of  these 
descriptions  of  cases  will  be  considered  in  its  turn. 

(e)  See  die  note  to  Bntoher  v.  Steuart,  post  §  284. 
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AETICLE  n. 

Wliare  the  dlioliarge  of  tliA  third  p«noB'i  daibt  now  byopentkn  of  law,  inoomeqiMiiM  of  mbs 
act  or  oniMifla  of  tiio  proadaoeyiHtiiont  M»  oahiom  mmt  thwotOi 

(1)  Where  the  proinieee  diaeharged  the  third  person  from  arrest  under  a 

capias  ad  satitfaeiendum, 

§  278.  It  is  well  settled,  that  where  the  defendant  in  a 
judgment  is  taken  upon  a  capias  ad  satisfaciendnm,  such 
capture  amounts,  for  the  time  being,  to  a  satisfaction  of  the 
judgment ;  and  the  defendant's  subsequent  discharge firom 
custody,  by  the  consent  of  the  plaintiff,  operates  in  law  as 
an  extinguishment  of  the  debt,  although  it  may  have  been 
merely  temporary,  and  the  facts  may  clearly  indicate 
that  tile  intention  of  both  of  the  parties  was  quite  other- 
wise. The  principle,  that  an  extinguishment  of  the  orig- 
inal debt,  suffices  to  take  out  of  the  statute,  the  promise  of 
another  person  to  pay  it,  was  first  settled  in  England,  in  a 
case  where  the  debt  was  extinguished,  in  consequence  of 
such  a  discharge. 

§  279.  The  case  referred  to,  which  was  decided  in  the 
King's  Bench  in  the  year  1818,  is  Ooodman  y.  Chase, 
1  Bamewall  and  Alderson,  397.  There  it  appeared  that 
the  plaintiffs,  having  recovered  a  judgment  against  the 
son  of  the  defendant,  sued  out  a  capias  ad  satisfaciendum, 
under  which  the  son  was  arrested ;  that  he  applied  to  the 
plaintiffs'  attorney  for  time  to  get  the  money,  and  in  the 
mean  time  to  be  released  from  custody ;  'to  which  the 
attorney  consented,  provided  the  defendant  in  this  action 
would  sign  a  written  paper,  which  the  attorney  delivered 
to  the  officer  for  the  purpose,  undertaking  tiiat  he  would 
put  his  son  into  custody  of  the  sheriff  by  the  next  Satur- 
day, and  in  default,  of  so  doing  tiiat  he  would  pay  the 
damages  and  costs.  The  officer  went  with  the  paper  to 
the  defendant,  and  informed  him  of  what  the  attorney 
had  said ;  whereupon  the  defendant  signed  the  paper,  and 
the  officer  returned  it  to  the  attorney,  by  whose  consent 
the  son  was  then  discharged  from  custody ;  but  he  did 
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not  retam  into  custody  by  the  Saturday.  Subsequently 
however,  and  on  the  return  day  of  the  writ,  the  son  offered 
to  surrender  Mmself  in  discharge  of  the  defendant's  agree- 
ment ;  but  the  plaintiffs'  attorney  refused  to  discharge  the 
defendant  on  those  terms ;  whereupon  the  son  offered  to 
Borrender  himself  to  the  sheriff,  who  refused  to  receive 
him.  In  an  action  upon  the  promise,  the  plaintiffs  had  a 
verdict^  subject  to  the  opinion  of  the  court ;  and  the  cause 
was  twice  argued,  the  first  argument  turning  chiefly  ux>on 
the  question,  whether  the  writing  was  sufficient  to  satisfy 
the  statute.  Upon  the  opening  of  the  second  argument, 
Lord  Ellenborough,  C.  J.,  said  that  it  was  unnecessary  to 
discuss  the  question  of  the  sufficiency  of  the  writing,  as  it 
appeared  to  the  court,  that  the  debt  had  been  discharged, 
by  the  plaintiffs  permitting  the  younger  Chase  to  go  out 
of  custody ;  and  he  called  upon  the  defendant's  counsel, 
after  hearing  whom,  he  pronounced  the  judgment  of  the 
court  as  follows:  "By  the  discharge  of  Chase,  junior, 
with  the  plaintiffs'  consent,  the  debt,  as  between  those 
two  persons,  was  satisfied.  No  case  can  be  cited,  in  which 
such  a  discharge  has  not  been  held  quite  sxdfficient.  Then 
if  so,  the  promise  by  the  defendant  here  is  not  a  collateral 
but  an  original  promise,  for  which  the  consideration  is  the 
discharge  of  the  debt,  as  between  the  plaintiff  and  Chase, 
junior.  That  being  so,  it  becomes  wholly  unnecessary 
to  consider  the  question,  arising  out  of  the  construction 
of  the  fourth  section  of  the  statute  of  frauds." — Judg- 
ment for  the  plaintiff. 

§  280.  In  Larie  v.  BurgTiart,  6  Jurist,  126,  decided 
A.  D.  1841,  (a)  it  was  held,  that  where  the  debtor  is  in  &ct 
discharged,  the  undertaking  is  original,  although  it  assume 
the  form  of  a  guaranty  that  he  shall  pay  the  debt ;  as  he 
will  be  regarded  in  such  a  case  as  the  mere  agent  of  the 
promisor.    The  validity  of  the  promise  under  the  statute 


(a)  S.  C,  1  Gkle  and  Davisotii  311,  and  1  Qaeeii's  Bench  Reports  (Adolphus 
and  ElliS)  New  Series))  933. 
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was  not  directly  involved  in  the  decision,  but  the  cajae  is 
nevertheless  quite  in  point  upon  that  question.  (6) 

§  281.  The  more  recent  case  of  Butcher  v.  George  Drvrni- 
Toond  Steuartj  11  Meeson  and  Welsby,  867,  decided  in 
the  Court  of  Exchequer,  A.  D.  1843,  (c)  is  remarkable,  not 
only  because  it  holds,  that  upon  a  question  of  this  kind, 
the  regularity  of  the  execution  and  of  the  arrest  cannot  be 
inquired  into ;  but  because  it  is,  as  far  as  we  know,  the 
only  reported  decision,  expressly  holding  that  the  statute 

(h)  In  this  case,  the  plain ti£fs  had  caused  one  Bacon  to  be  arrested  on  a 
ca.  sa.,  issued  upon  a  judgment  in  thei^  faYor;  and  the  defendant,  on  the 
17th  of  November,  1838,  gave  a  written  agreement  addressed  to  them  in 
these  words:  '' (Title  of  the  judgment)  Gentlemen  —  In  consideration  of 
your  discharging  the  defendant  out  of  custody  in  this  action,  I  undertake 
that  he  shall  pay  the  debt  due  to  you,  viz. :  275/L  12«.,  together  with  interest, 
by  four  equal  half-yearly  instalments,  the  first  instalment  to  commence  and 
be  made  on  the  17th  day  of  May,  1839."  Within  a  few  days  after  receiving 
this  agreement,  the  plainti£Es  discharged  Bacon  from  custody.  In  an  action 
upon  this  agreement,  the  defence  was  that  on  the  19th  of  April,  1839  (the 
date  of  the  fiat),  the  defendant  became  bankrupt,  and  obtained  his  discharge 
in  the  following  August;  and  the  question  was  whether  the  debt  could  have 
been  proved  before  the  commissioners  and  valued,  under  a  clause  of  the 
statute,  providing  in  substance,  that  a  debt  payable  on  a  contingency  might 
be  so  proved;  it  being  also  provided  that  all  debts  which  might  be  proved 
before  the  commissioners,  should  be  barred  by  the  certificate.  On  the  part 
of  the  plaintiffs  it  was  contended,  that  this  was  not  a  debt  payable  by  the 
defendant  on  a  contingency,  nor  in  fact  any  debt  of  the  defendant ;  but  only 
a  liability  to  damages,  if  Bacon  should  fail  to  pay,  and  that  Bacon  had  not 
made  default  at  the  date  of  the  fiat.  But  a  verdict  having  been  rendered  for 
the  plaintiffs,  with  leave  to  the  defendant  to  move  to  enter  a  nonsuit,  a  rule 
nisi  to  enter  a  nonsuit  was  made  absolute.  I^rd  Denman,  G.  J.,  delivering 
the  opinion  of  the  court,  said :  "It  was  argued  on  the  authority  of  Good- 
man V.  Chase,  that  this  undertaking  was  an  original  one,  on  the  part  of  the 
bankrupt,  to  pay  the  amount  of  the  sum  that  had  been  due  from  Bacon ;  and 
though  in  form  it  was  an  undertaking  that  Bacon  should  pay,  yet  at  most  it 
was  an  undertaking,  by  the  defendant,  to  pay  by  the  hands  of  Bacon.  On 
consideration  we  agree  that  this  is  correct;  the  unpaid  instalments  might 
therefore  have  been  estimated  and  proved  under  the  commission.  It  follows 
that  the  defendant's  certificate  is  a  bar  to  the  action." 

(c)  S.  C,  12  Law  Journal,  N.  S.,  Exch.,  391;  7  Jurist^  774;  1  Bowling  and 
Lowndes's  Practice  Reports,  308* 
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does  not  apply,  to  a  promise  to  pay  a  third  person's  debt 
to  the  promisee,  where  the  consideration  of  the  promise  is 
an  executory  contract  to  do  an  act,  whence  his  discharge 
will  result.  The  action  was  assumpsit ;  and  the  declara- 
tion allied  in  substance  the  recovery  of  a  judgment 
against  one  Robert  Steuart ;  the  arrest  of  Eobert  by  virtue 
of  a  capias  ad  satisfaciendum  issued  thereon ;  that  while 
Robert  was  in  custody,  "in  consideration  that  the  plaint- 
iff would  procure  the  release  of  the  said  Robert  Steuart, 
from  and  out  of  the  said  custody  under  the  said  writ,"  the 
defendant  promised,  etc.  (according  to  the  writing  pro- 
duced at  the  trial) ;  that  the  plaintiff,  confiding  on  the  said 
promise,  did  then  "procure  the  release  of  the  said  Robert 
Steuart  from  and  out  of  the  said  custody,"  etc. ;  concluding 
with  an  averment  of  a  breach  and  of  damages.  Upon  the 
trial,  the  plaintiff  proved  the  recovery  of  a  judgment,  and 
the  arrest  of  Robert  Steuart,  as  alleged  in  the  declaration  ; 
that  on  the  next  day  Greorge  Drummond  Steuart,  the 
defendant  in  this  action,  entered  into  a  written  undertak- 
ing in  the  form  of  a  letter  to  the  plaintiff,  in  which,  after 
reciting  the  title  of  the  judgment,  he  stated  that  "in  consid- 
eration of  your  having  released  the  above  named  defend- 
ant from  custody,"  he  agreed  that  within  one  month  from 
the  date  of  the  writing,  he  would  pay  the  plaintiff  500Z., 
and  hand  him  a  bond  for  the  remainder  of  the  debt,  inter- 
est and  costs,  executed  by  the  defendant,  the  said  Robert, 
and  some  other  responsible  person,  payable  at  periods 
particularly  mentioned. 

§  282.  On  the  receipt  of  this  writing,  and  at  the  same 
interview,  the  plaintiff's  attorneys  gave  an  order  to  the 
sheriff,  to  discharge  Robert  Steuart  on  payment  of  the  fees, 
"judgment  having  been  satisfied."  The  fees  were  imme- 
diately paid  by  the  defendant;  and  the  sheriff's  officer 
then  said  that  Robert  was  free  as  to  that  suit ;  but  before 
discharging  him  from  actual  custody,  he  must  ascertain 
if  there  were  any  detainers  lodged  against  him ;  and  it 
being  discovered  that  there  were  two  detainers,  founded 
upon  other  judgments,  the  sheriff  refused  to  discharge  him. 
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At  the  time  when  the  writing  was  executed,  and  the  order 
given,  Robert  Steuart  had  actually  taken  out  a  summons 
to  be  discharged  from  custody  as  to  this  action,  on  the 
ground  of  privilege,  as  a  member  of  Parliament ;  and  at 
a  subsequent  hour  of  the  same  day,  he  procured  a  judge^  s 
order  to  be  discharged  from  this  execution  and  from  the 
detainers^  on  that  ground ;  and  the  sheriff  returned  the 
poundage  fees.  It  had  been  agreed,  however,  that  the 
discharge  should  not  affect  the  defendant's  undertaking. 
It  appeared  also  that  the  execution  was  irregular,  it 
having  been  issu^  to  Middlesex  without  any  previous 
writ  having  been  issued  to  Kent^  where  the  venue  was 
laid. 

§  283.  The  defendant  objected  to  a  recovery,  on  the 
ground  that  the  promise  was  void  under  the  statute  of 
frauds,  and  because  it  was  without  sufficient  considera- 
tion ;  and  also  upon  other  grounds,  presenting  questions 
of  variance  between  the  declaration  and  the  proofs,  only 
one  of  which  need  be  noticed  here.  It  was  substantially, 
as  developed  in  the  argument  and  the  opinion,  that 
whereas  the  declaration  alleged  that  the  consideration  of 
the  defendant's  promise,  was  a  promise  on  the  -part  of  the 
plaintiff  to  procure  the  release  of  Robert  Steuart,  the  proof 
consisted  of  a  writing,  reciting  that  such  a  release  had 
already  been  made.  There  was  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff, 
subject  to  the  opinion  of  the  court,  for  the  fall  amount  of 
the  debt  and  interest,  to  be  reduced  to  500Z.,  etc.,  upon 
delivery  of  a  bond,  etc.,  with  a  consent  that  the  court 
might  draw  any  inferences  of  &ct.  The  opinion  of  the 
Court  delivered  by  Parke,  B.,  and  concurred  in  by  the 
other  Barons  present,  was  in  favor  of  the  plaintiff  upon 
all  the  points  raised;  and  judgment  was  accordingly 
entered  in  his  favor. 

§  284.  With  respect  to  the  question,  whether  the  promise 
was  void  under  the  statute  of  fruuds,  the  opinion  said  that 
if  the  case  was  within  the  statute,  it  would  be  very  doubt- 
ful whether  the  writing  was  sufficient    ^  ^  But^ ' '  the  learned 
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Baron  proceeded,  ^4t  appears  to  me  that  this  is  an  abso- 
lute promise,  in  consideration  of  the  agreement  to  dis- 
charge the  defendant  from  execution.  It  is  not  a  promise 
to  answer  for  the  debt,  de&ult  or  miscarriage  of  another ; 
but  is  a  promise  to  pay  a  debt,  in  the  event  of  the  other 
contraGting  party  doi]ig  a  certain  act.  It  is  therefore 
within  the  decision  of  Qood/man  v.  (Jhase^  and  does  not 
require  a  memorandum  in  writing  to  satisfy  the  statute  of 
frauds."  The  point  of  variance,  which  we  have  noted, 
was  disposed  of  by  saying  that  the  plaintiff's  engagement 
recited  in  the  memorandum,  might  be  construed  a&  pros- 
pective ;  that  is  to  say,  it  was  not  inconsistent  with  the 
words,  to  construe  them  as  meaning  that  the  defendant 
would  pay  the  500Z.,  and  deliver  the  bond  at  the  expiration 
of  a  month,  in  consideration  of  the  plaintiff  having  then 
released  Robert  Steuart.  It  was  further  held  that  the 
irregularity  in  the  issuing  of  the  writ  was  not  material ; 
nor  was  it  important  to  inquire  whether  Robert' s  privilege 
protected  him  from  arrest ;  for  the  questions  affected  only 
the  consideration  of  the  defendant's  promise,  and  if  they 
should  be  decided  against  the  plaintiff,  there  was  ample 
consideration  in  the  plaintiff's  consent  to  an  immediate 
discharge,  without  putting  Robert  to  his  motion.  (e2) 

(d)  The  extract  from  Lord  Wensleydale's  remarks,  quoted  verbatim  in  the 
te^ft,  is  taken  from  the  report  in  the  11th  of  Meeson  and  Welsby.  The 
Jurist  makes  the  corresponding  portion  of  his  opinion  commence  thus :  ''  But 
it  appears  to  me  an  absolute  promise  to  discharge  a  defendant  from  execu- 
tion, and  fallfl  within  the  decision  of  Goodman  v.  ChadCi  that  suck  a  promise 
does  not  require/'  eta  With  this  absurd  version  the  report  of  Dowling  and 
Lowndes  agrees.  The  Law  Journal,  equally  incorrect  in  another  direction, 
makes  his  Lordship  say  *'  that  this  is  not  an  absolute  promise  to  discharge  a 
defendant  from  execution,'*  eta  But  the  four  reports  coincide  exactly,  in 
attributing  to  him  the  expression,  that  the  defendant's  promise  was  "  to  pay 
a  debt  in  the  event  of  other  contracting  party  doing  a  certain  act,"  and  this 
coincidence,  with  the  decisions  upon  the  questions  of  regularity  and  of  vari- 
Attoe,  (inohiding  another  question  of  variance,  not  noticed  in  the  text^ 
which  was  decided  upon  grounds  entirely  similar,)  leave  no  room  for  doubt 
that  his  Lordship  did  intend  to  hold,  that  an  executory  contract  to  discharge 
A  debt,  would  sustain  a  stranger's  verbal  promise  to  pay  part  of  the  debt  in 
otottey,  and  to  join  with  the  debtor  in  a  bond  for  the  remainder.    This  is 

42 
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§  285.  The  rule  that  a  yolontaiy  discharge  of  a  defend- 
ant, arrested  on  a  capias  ad  satisfaciendum,  releases  the 


the  question  discussed  in  §§  275, 276,  ante,  to  which  we  now  recar,  after  exam- 
ination of  the  English  cases  where  it  arises,  with  the  exception  of  Emmet  v, 
Dewhurst,  3  Macnaghten  and  Gk>rdon,  587,  which  our  arrangement  of  sub- 
jects required  us  to  place  in  the  next  chapter.  (See  §  342.)  In  the  earliest 
of  these,  Goodman  v.  Chase,  ante,  §  279,  it  will  be  observed,  that  as  the 
sheriff's  officer  was  the  agent  of  the  plaintiff's  attorney,  and  took  the  defend- 
ant's agreement  in  that  character,  upon  a  promise  of  the  attorney  to  dis- 
charge the  judgment  debtor;  which  was  fulfilled  only  i^er  a  short  interral 
of  time,  it  may  be  made  to  appear,  by  a  very  minute  subdivision  of  time, 
that  the  plaintiff's  executory  agreement  formed  the  consideration  of  the 
defendant's  agreement,  which  was  sustained  as  being  founded  upon  the  dis- 
charge. But  the  intervd  was  so  short,  and  the  transactions  were  so  closely 
connected  with  each  other,  that  doubtless  the  discharge  and  the  agreement 
would  be  regarded  in  law,  as  taking  effect  simultaneously.  In  Butcher  v. 
Steuart  the  facts  would  easily  admit  of  a  construction,  which  would  also  make 
the  discharge  and  the  agreement  take  effect  simultaneously ;  but  the  court 
precluded  that  construction,  by  its  decision  upon  the  questions  of  variance. 
To  avoid  these,  it  was  held  that  the  consideration  of  the  defendant's  agree- 
ment was  executory.  But  the  construction  put  upon  it  was  not  such,  as  to 
enable  the  plaintiff  to  maintain  his  action,  upon  an  allegation  of  tender  of  per- 
formance ;  on  the  contrary  the  court  held,  that  the  agreement  meant  that  the 
defendant  would  pay  the  money  and  hand  over  the  bond,  at  the  expiration  of 
the  month,  *Mn  the  event"  that  the  plaintiff  had  then  discharged  his  original 
debtor.  So  that  although  the  promise  was  made,  while  the  original  debtor  con- 
tinued to  be  liable,  there  was  no  obligation  to  perform  it,  till  he  should  be  dis- 
charged ;  and  therefore  there  W9&  no  moment  of  time,  when  the  defendant  and 
the  original  debtor  were  concurrently  liable  to  separate  actions.  On  the  other 
hand  in  Emmet  v.  Dewhurst,  where  it  was  held  that  the  promise  was  within 
the  statute,  the  agreement  provided  that  the  defendant's  guaranty  notes,  and 
the  discharge  by  the  bank,  should  be  delivered  simultaneously,  the  one  form- 
ing the  consideration  of  the  other;  so  that  upon  an  allegation  of  tender  of  a 
discharge  and  demand  of  performance,  the  plaintiff's  bank  could  have  main- 
tained an  action  for  damages  against  the  defendant,  without  impairing  its 
remedy  against  his  brother.  This  distinction  runs  very  fine ;  but  it  seems 
to  afford  the  only  method  of  reconciling  the  cases,  and  to  furnish  the  true 
test  of  the  application  of  the  statute,  to  executory  agreements  of  this  charac- 
ter. The  same  distinction  will  remove  an  apparent  inconsistency  between 
the  more  modern  cases,  and  Chater  v.  Beckett,  7  Term  Report,  201,  A.  D. 
1797 ;  Gaunt  v.  Hill,  1  Starkie,  10,  A.  D.  1815 ;  and  the  reasoning  of  the 
court,  particularly  of  Chambre,  J.,  in  Anstey  v.  Harden,  4  Bosanqnet  and 
Puller,  124. 
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debt,  is  laid  down  in  nnmerons  American  cases ;  but  there 
appears  to  be  no  reported  decision,  where  such  a  discharge 
has  been  expressly  held  to  take  out  of  the  statute  of 
frauds,  a  stranger^s  promise  to  pay  the  debt.  The  prin- 
ciple, however,  abundantly  appears  in  the  cases  cited 
under  the  other  subdivisions  of  this  chapter,  (a) 

(2)  Where  the  pronUaee  diaeharffed  a  levy  upon  the  third  person* a  goods,  which 
had  been  made  under  afleri/c^eiae  or  a  distress  warrant, 

§  286.  Where  a  fieri  facias  or  a  distress  warrant  has  been 
levied  upon  goods  suflELcient  in  amount  to  discharge  it, 
the  general  rule  is  that  the  debt  is  suspended,  and  it  is 
even  said  in  some  cases  that  it  is  extinguished.  (/ )  There 
is  accordingly  considerable  force  in  the  argument,  that  a 
promise  to  pay  the  debt,  made  by  a  stranger,  in  considera- 
tion of  the  release  of  the  goods  levied  on,  is  not  within 
the  statute ;  at  least  if  the  value  of  the  goods  equals  the 
amount  of  the  debt 


(e)  In  Cooper  v.  Chambers,  4  Derereux  (North  Carolina),  261,  the  original 
debtor  had  been  arrested  upon  a  ca.,  sa.,  and  was  discharged  in  consideration 
of  the  defendant's  promise  to  *'see  the  debt  paid  in  trade; "  bat  although  it 
was  held  that  the  promise  was  not  within  the  statute,  the  court  assigned 
another  reason  for  its  decision,  namely,  that  '^  there  was  a  new  and  original 
ooDsideration  of  benefit  or  harm  moving  between  the  newly  contracting 
parties."  It  was  said  that  when  the  plaintiff  discharged  the  original  debtor, 
"be  was  entirely  freed  from  the  debt  and  the  defendant  became  the 
debtor,'*  but  this  was  mentioned  only  to  show,  that  although  the  defendant 
derived  no  benefit  from  the  promise,  the  plaintiff  suffered  h§rm  **  by  giving 
up  those  advantages  with  which  the  law  had  invested  him  to  coerce  the  debt" 
See  also  Bioe  v.  Barry,  2  Cranch,  C.  C,  447,  cited  hereafler.  For  the  general 
rule  that  a  debt  is  discharged  by  the  defendant's  release  from  arrest  on  a  ca.  s&, 
see  also,  among  other  cases,  Palethorpe  v.  Lasher,  2  Rawle  (Pennsylvania), 
272;  Lathrop  o.  Briggs,  8  Cowen  (New  Tork))  171 ;  Bansom  v.  Eeyes,  9 
Cowen,  128;  Howe  v.  Buffalo,  etc.,  R  B.  Co.,  38  Barbour  (New  York), 
.124. 

(/)Mountney  v.  Andrews,  Croke  Elizabeth,  237;  Clerk  v.  Withers,  2 
Lord  Raymond,  1072,  11  Modern,  34,  Holt,  646,  and  1  Salkeld,  322;  Ex 
parte  Lawrence,  4  Cowen  (New  York),  417;  Jackson  v.  Bowen,  7  Cowen. 
13 ;  Ladd  v.  Blunt,  4  Massachusetts,  402. 
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§  287.  In  Edwards  r.  Kelly,  6  Maule  and  Selwyn,  204, 
A.  D.  1817,  (^)  it  was  held  that  the  defendants'  promise  to 
pay  the  amount  of  the  rent  in  arrear,  was  not  within  the 
statnte,  where  a  distress  warrant  had  been  levied  on  the 
goods  of  the  tenant,  and  they  were  surrendered  to  one  of 
the  promisors  in  consideration  'of  the  promise.  The  four 
judges  concurred  in  the  decision,  for  a  reason  which  prop- 
erly brings  the  case  within  another  class ;  but  two  of  them 
also  thought  that  the  promise  should  be  sustained,  because 
the  debt  was  suspended  by  the  distress.  Bayley,  J.,  said 
that  after  the  plaintiff  had  distrained,  the  tenant  was  no 
longer  indebted,  and  that  the  statute  ^^  was  aimed  at  casee 
where  a  debt  being  due  from  one  person,  another  engaged 
to  pay  it  for  him  ;  but  here,  for  the  reason  above  stated, 
at  the  time  when  the  promiBe  was  made,  the  debt  was  not 
owing  from  the  tenant."  And  Holroyd,  J.,  also  said,  that 
as  the  tenant  might  have  pleaded  the  distress,  in  an  action 
for  the  rent,  the  debt  was  for  the  time  suspended ;  and  the 
promise  was  therefore  to  pay  ^^a  debt,  which  at  that  time 
did  not  exist  as  a  debt  of  another." 

« 

§  288.  Jhie  fEtcts,  in  Slingerland  v.  Morse,  7  Johnson 
(New  York),  463,  A.  D.  1811,  were  substantially  like  those 
in  Edwards  v.  Kelly,  as  iSar  as  they  raised  this  question ; 
but  the  goods  were  delivered  to  the  tenant.  There  also  the 
court  held  the  promise  to  be  original,  upon  the  ground 
which  chiefly  controlled  the  decision  in  the  former  case, 
although  it  is  now  ranked  among  tilose  where  the  princi- 
ple was  erreneously  applied.  (A)  But  the  point  now  under 
consideration  was  not  suggested. 


{g)  Cited  more  at  length  in  chapter  sixteenth. 

(A)  It  is  true  that  Comstock,  G.  J^  in  his  opinion  in  Mallory  v,  Gillett,  21 
New  York,  412  (on  page  424),  attempted  to  reconcile  Slingerland  v,  Morse 
with  the  cases  which  were  correctly  decided,  upon  the  hypothesis  that  the 
goods  were  delivered  to  the  defendants,  and  the  debt  was  discharged.  But 
as  we  read  the  case,  especially  with  the  assistance  of  the  report  after  the 
second  trial,  in  8  Johnson,  370,  the  goods  were  delivered  to  the  tenant;  and 
the  court  assumed  that  the  debt  was  not  discharged. 
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§  389.  Among  the  American  oases  on  this  subject,  the 
decision  in  2%ndal  r.  ToucMerry^  3  Strobhart  (South 
Carolina),  177,  A.  D.  1848,  was  partly  put  upon  this 
ground.  The  levy  was  under  a  domestic  attachment ;  and 
in  consideration  that  the  plaintiff,  who  was  the  officer 
holding  the  attachment,  would  deliver  the  property  to  the 
debtor  in  the  attachment,  the  defendant  verbally  promised 
that  the  property  should  be  returned  the  next  day,  or  he 
would  pay  the  debt ;  and  it  was  held  that  he  was  liable  for 
the  value  of  the  property,  it  being  less  thah  the  debt.  The 
decision  was  principally  put  upon  the  ground,  that  the 
debtor  assumed  no  liability  for  the  property  ;  on  the  con- 
trary, he  was  resisting  the  levy ;  but  the  court  also  said 
that  where  the  original  debtor  was  discharged,  the  promise 
was  within  the  statute,  and  that  *'the  proceeding  by 
attachment  is  a  proceeding  in  rem,  and  is  like  the  seizing 
of  goods  under  a  distress  warrant,  or  under  execution ; 
a  presumptive  satis&ction,  until  the  goods  seized  are  sold 
or  are  accounted  for.^ '  ( i ) 

§  290.  But  most  of  the  American  cases,  where  the  defend- 
ant's  promise  was  made,  in  consideration  of  the  surrender 
of  a  levy  upon  the  goods  of  the  original  debtor,  were 
decided  upon  the  theory,  which  long  prevailed  here,  that 
the  statute  does  not  apply,  if  the  promisee  surrendered  to 
the  debtor  a  lien,  available  for  the  collection  of  his  debt, 
even  though  the  debt  remained  in  full  force.  Indeed  this 
theory  was  r^arded  as  a  corollary  from,  or  a  principle 
concurrent  with  a  much  broader  doctrine ;  namely,  that 
whenever  the  promise  was  founded  upon  a  new  and  orig- 
inal consideration,  of  benefit  to  the  promisor  or  harm  to 
the  promisee,  it  was  without  the  statute.  (j»)    There  are 

(t)  It  was  held  in  MartiQ  v.  England,  5  Yerger  (Tennessee),  313,  A.  D. 
1833,  that  a  verbal  agreement,  very  similar  in  its  character  to  that  which 
▼as  upheld  in  Tindal  v,  Touchbeny,  was  void ;  but  the  decision  was  put 
upon  the  ground  that  the  Tennessee  statute,  relating  to  a  bond  for  the  deliv- 
ery of  property  levied  upon,  avoided  a  verbal  agreement  to  that  effect 
The  statute  of  frauds  was  not  alluded  to  in  the  opinion. 

( j)  These  doctrines,  both  of  which  are  now  exploded,  will  be  examined  in 
the  serenteenth  chapter. 
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consequently  but  few  cases,  where  the  eflfect  of  the  dis- 
charge of  such  a  levy,  has  been  considered  in  connection 
with  the  principle  now  under  examination.  But  ^re  find 
a  series  of  decisions  in  the  New  York  Supreme  Court, 
which  may  perhaps  be  regarded  as  of  authority,  updn  the 
subject  of  this  discussion ;  although  in  each  of  them  it  is 
quite  doubtful,  whether  any  such  question  was  ever  in  the 
mind  of  the  court. 

• 

§  291.  The  first  of  these  is  Skelton  v.  Brewster^  8  John- 
son, 293,  A.  D.  1811.  There  it  is  said  in  the  report,  that 
the  plaintiff  recovered  a  judgment  and  "took  out  an 
execution  for  twenty-five  dollars  against  W.  S. ;"  and 
that  W.  S.  delivered  all  his  household  goods  to  the 
defendant  in  this  action,  who  thereupon,  "in  considera- 
tion that  the  plaintiff  would  discharge  the  said  W.  S. 
from  the  execution,  promised  to  pay  the  plaintiff  twenty- 
five  dollars."  A  judgment  for  the  plaintiff,  rendered 
in  a  justice's  court,  was  affirmed  upon  certiorari,  the 
Supreme  Court  saying  that  the  promise  was  not  within 
the  statute,  because  it  was  founded  "  on  a  new  and  distinct 
consideration,  which  was  the  delivery  of  the  goods  of  such 
person  and  the  plaintiff's  discharge  of  the  judgment."  It 
would  seem  from  the  reporter' s  stateimen^  of  the  facts,  and 
the  language  of  the  court,  that  the  execution  was  against 
the  person,  rather  than  the  property  of  the  original  debtor. 
But  in  a  subsequent  case  in  the  same  court  (A:)  it  was  said 
that  the  execution  was  against  the  property.  If  so,  this 
case  is  perhaps  an  authority  for  the  proposition,  that  the 
discharge  of  a  levy  upon  goods,  by  virtue  of  an  execution, 
will  suffice  to  take  the  promise  out  of  the  statute ;  but  not, 
we  are  inclined  to  think,  for  any  reason  connected  with 
the  present  discussion. 

§  292.  In  Mercein  v.  Arid/rus,  10  Wendell,  461,  A.  D. 
1833,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  same  State  granted  a  new 


Qe)  Farley  v.  Cleveland,  4  Cowen,  432,  where  Savage,  C.  J.  (on  p.  437) 
Baid  that  the  levy  was  upon  property,  and  that  the  distinctive  feature  of  the 
case  was  that  the  original  debtor  was  discharged. 
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trial,  iip6n  exceptions  taken  hy  the  defendants,  to  certain 
rulings  of  the  judge  at  the  trial,  upon  points  not  connected 
with  the  statute  of  frauds ;  but  there  was  also  an  exception 
to  a  ruling,  that  the  defendant's  promise  to  pay  a  certain 
sum,  being  part  of  the  amount  for  which  a  judgment  had 
been  recovered  hj  the  plaintiff  against  one  Reed,  was  not 
within  the  statute,  because  it  was  founded  upon  the  release 
of  certain  goods  of  Reed,  levied  upon  under  an  execution 
issued  upon  the  judgment.  With  respect  to  that  excep- 
tion, Savage,  C.  J., •delivering  the  opinion  of  the  court, 
said :  "  The  judge  correctly  stated  to  the  jury,  that  where 
the  promise  of  one  person  to  pay  the  debt  of  another,  was 
founded  upon  the  consideration  of  surrendering  property 
levied  on  by  an  execution,  the  promise  was  an  original 
undertaking,  and  need  not  be  in  writing  to  be  valid :  that 
it  was  not  within  the  statute  of  frauds.  Whether  the 
evidence  proved  such  a  case  was  submitted  to  the  jury."  (Z) 

§  293.  But  in  Stern  v.  Dririker,  2  E.  D.  Smith,  401, 
A.  D.  1854,  the  New  York  Common  Pleas  expressly  held, 
that  the  release  of  a  sufficient  levy,  under  an  execution 
Against  property,  would  not  take  a  stranger's  promise  to 
pay  the  debt  out  of  the  statute.  The  action  was  originally 
brought  in  a  justice's  court,  and  the  complaint  alleged 

that  the  plaintiff  had  recovered  a  judgment  against  one 

•      —  ..    I.     . 

(0  Mercein  v,  Andrufl  was  also  commented  upon  in  21  New  York,  424, 
425;  where  Comstock,  G.  J.,  after  referring  to  the  fact  that  what  was  said 
upon  this  point  was  obiter,  because  a  new  trial  was  granted  upon  another 
point,  said  that  if  "the  charge  at  thf  trial  and  the  observation  of  the  Chief 
Justice  assumed,  as  the  law  was,  that  the  levy  of  an  execution  extinguished  the 
debt^  and  that  the  release  of  the  levy,  remitted  the  creditor  to  the  new 
promisor  as  his  only  remedy,  then  the  remark  was  strictly  correct." 
"  Such,"  added  the  learned  Chief  Justice,  "  is  probably  the  true  explana- 
tion." The  principle  of  this  ruling  in  Mercein  v.  Andrus  was  also  recog- 
nized in  Van  Slyck  v.  Pulver,  Hill  and  Denio,  47,  A.  D.  1843,  but  without 
any  explanation  of  thb  grounds  upon  which  it  rested;  the  court  distinguish- 
iDg  it  from  the  case  then  at  bar,  on  the  ground  that  upon  the  most  favorable 
aspect  of  the  testimony,  the  surrender  of  the  goods  was  'made  in  considera- 
tion of  another  agreement,  and  not  the  one  sued  upon ;  so  that*  the  [atter 
was  nudum  pactum. 
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Nusbann,  and  liad  issued  execution  thereon,  which  had 
been  levied  upon  property  sufficient  to  satisfy  it ;  and  in 
consideration  of  his  abandoning  the  levy,  and  delivering 
the  property  to  the  debtor,  the  defendant  undertook  to 
pay  the  amount  of  the  judgment.  To  this  complaint  the 
plaintiff  demurred,  and  the  court  below  gave  judgment 
for  the  defendant.  Upon  the  argument  of  the  api)eal,  it 
was  admitted  by  counsel  on  both  sides,  as  it  wa^  evidently 
assumed  by  the  court  below,  that  the  promise  was  not  in 
writing,  although  the  complaint  did  Bot  so  state ;  and  the 
Common  Pleas  decided,  under  the  circumstances,  to  fol- 
low the  same  assumption,  denying  costs  to  the  plaintiff  on 
the  reversal,  which  was  adjudged  on  account  of  a  techni- 
cal irregularity.  Ingraham,  First  Judge,  delivered  an 
opinion  upon  the  merits ;  in  which  he  contended  that  the 
promise  was  within  the  statute,  upon  the  ground,  that 
a  new  consideration,  moving  between  the  promisor  and 
the  promisee,  would  not  take  a  promise  out  of  the 
statute,  where  the  original  debt  was  not  discharged. 
Here,  he  said,  the  promise  to  pay  the  amount  of  the  judg- 
ment, "did  not  relieve  Nusbaun  from  liability."  "  In  the 
present  case,  the  original  debt  remained;  the  property 
was  given  up  to  the  debtor,  and  not  to  the  defendant ;  the 
defendant  received  no  property,  and  owed  no  debt  which 
he  promised  to  pay  the  plaintiff ;  but  simply  in  considera- 
tion of  the  plaintiff's  relinquishing  to  the  debtor 'the 
debtor's  property,  he  promised  to  pay  the  debtor's  debt. 
I  cannot  imagine  a  promise  to  pay  the  debt  of  another, 
if  the  one  under  consideration  is  not  one."  The  atten* 
tion  of  the  court  was  evidentfy  confined,  to  the  terms  of 
the  actual  express  agreement  between  the  parties;  the 
question  whether,  under  all  the  circumstances,  the  law 
would  not  imply  a  discharge  of  the  debt,  without  an 
express  agreement  to  that  effect,  not  having  been  sug- 
gested, (m) 

(m)  The  rules  laid  down  bj  the  New  York  courte,  touching  the  effect  of  a 
sufficient  l^vy  under  a  fieri  facias^  go  so  far  as  to  make  it  very  nearly  equiva- 
lent to  an  arrest  under  a  ca.  sa.    It  has  been  said  in  seyeral  cases,  that  such 
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AETICLE  m. 

mmfm  riwHiilMiawitof  ih*  iUzd  p«rMm'i  IkUlitj  ia  iaftnedf  m  matter  of  ikot^  from  UBti» 
ftot  oromlfliion  of  the  promlMOi  withont  any  agreement  to  tliat  effcot 

(1)  GeneinU  prineiple$  upon  wMeh  the  appUccUion  of  the  statute  to  this 

description  of  eases  is  determined. 

§  294.  The  cases  within  this  class  consist  almost  exclu- 
sively of  those,  where  an  executory  contract  had  been 
made  between  the  promisee  and  the  third  person,  for  the 
performance  of  services,  or  the  sale  of  property,  to  the  third 
p^son  by  the  promisee,  for  a  reward  to  be  paid  to  the 
latter ;  and  the  promisor  undertook,  without  any  express 
rectcission  of  the  contract,  that  if  the  promisee  would 
perform  the  services,  or  famish  the  articles  for  which  it 
provided,  he  would  pay,  either  their  value  or  the  contxgxi% 
price.  Unless  the  circumstances  are  such,  as  to  bring  the 
case  within  some  of  the  rules,  whereby  promises,  which 
are  confessedly  in  form  to  answer  for  the  debt  of  anotheri 
are  taken  out  of  the  statute,  because  they  are  not  within 
its  spirit,  it  is  manifest,  upon  a  mere  statement  of  the  case, 
that  the  only  theory  upon  which  a  verbal  promise  of  that 
character  can  be  upheld,  is  that  the  old  contract  was  dis- 
connected from  the  new.  Occasionally  it  may  happen,  that 
the  fetcts  show,  that  the  parties  to  the  new  contract  merely 
stipulated  for  the  performance  of  the  same  acts,  for  which 
the  (Ad  contract  provided,  without  reference  to  the  question 


a  levy  extinguishes  the  jadgment ;  and  it  has  been  held,  that  if  after  a  leyj 
the  eaceeutioB  be  retarned  unsatisfied  by  direction  of  the  pl^ntiff,  a  pur- 
chaser of  real  estate,  under  a  new  execution,  will  get  no  title,  unless, 
perhaps,  where  he  had  no  notice.  Jackson  v.  Bo  wen,  7  Co  wen,  13.  Also, 
that  after  a  sufficient  le^y  upon  personal  property,  the  judgment  ceases 
U>  be  a  lien  on  real  estate;  and  while  the  personal  property  remains 
ansold,  the  judgment  creditor  has  no  right  to  redeem  real  estate,  from 
a  sale  under  a  previous  execution.  Ex  parte  Lawrence,  4  Cowen,  417. 
However  where  a  levy  has  been  made,  and  subsequently  abandoned  at  the 
request'  of  the  defendant  in  the  execution,  there  is  no  satisfaction  of  the 
judgment,  and  a  new  execution  may  issue.  Ostrander  v.  Walter,  2  Hill,  329. 
Hore  is  the  distinction,  if  any  exists,  between  a  promise  founded  upon  a 
discharge  from  arrest,  and  one  founded  upon  the  release  of  a  levy. 

43 
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whether  that  was  to  be  fulfilled  or  not.  In  snch  cases,  the 
statute  has  no  application ;  for  then  it  is  immaterial  whether 
the  old  contract  remained  in  force  or  otherwise.  But  in 
general  it  is  entirely  clear,  that  the  parties  conld  not  have 
contemplated  the  performance  of  both  the  contracts ;  and 
whenever  this  occurs,  the  two  can  be  disconnected  only  by 
the  abandonment  of  the  first ;  and  the  question  whether  it 
was  or  was  not  abandoned,  becomes  the  turning  point, 
upon  which  the  application  of  the  statute  depends. 

§  296.  In  the  next  chapter,  we  shall  refer  with  some  par- 
ticularity to  the  civil  law  doctrine  of  novation,  of  which 
this  species  of  substitution  forms  a  part.  It  is,  according 
to  the  rules  which  prevail  in  the  civil  law,  one  of  the  ways 
in  ifbich  may  be  effected  that  kind  of  novation  called  ^'ex- 
promissio,''  being  the  intervention  of  a  new  debtor,  in 
place  of  him  who  is  already  bound.  Other  instances  of  the 
same  process  will  be  given  in  the  next  chapter ;  being  cases 
where  an  antecedent  liability  of  a  third  person  was  dis- 
charged, by  mutual  agreement  between  him,  the  creditor 
and  the  new  promisor,  in  consideration  of  its  assumption 
by  the  latter.  The  feature,  wherein  that  process  of  extinc- 
tion of  the  original  liability,  differs  from  the  one  now  to  be 
considered,  is  that  in  this  class  of  cases,  the  person  origin- 
ally bound  was  not  a  consenting  party  to  the  transaction ; 
a  &ct  which  gives  rise  to  some  significant  distinctions,  not 
only  with  respect  to  the  application  of  the  fo#rth  rule,  but 
also  with  respect  to  the  effect  of  these  cases,  upon  an 
important  question,  hereafter  to  be  discussed,  arising  in 
connection  with  the  eighth  rule. 

§  296.  Although,  as  it  would  seem,  the  civil  law  permits 
a  substitution  of  one  debtor  for  another,  to  be  made  in 
some  cases,  without  the  concurrence  or  consent  of  the 
original  debtor,  (a)  such  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  the  rule 


(a)  Pothier  on  Obligations,  part  3,  chapter  2,  article  4,  section  5;  Erans^a 
Translation,  volume  1,  page  562.  The  reason  is  said  to  be  that  "Ignorantis 
enim  et  inviti  conditio  melior  fieri  potest.*' 
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of  the  common  law,  which  requires  two  parties  to  dis- 
charge a  contract,  as  well  as  to  make  it.  At  common  law 
no  act,  to  which  both  the  original  contractors  have  not 
become  parties  in  some  form,  can  be  pleaded  by  either  as 
a  discharge  of  the  obligation  of  the  contract,  in  an  action 
hj  the  other  to  enforce  it ;  even  although  it  may  have 
•  been  the  act  of  the  plaintiff  himself.  But  a  party  may 
disqualify  himself  from  enforcing  a  contract,  against  the 
other  party  to  it,  by  acts  which  will  prevent  him  from 
making  that  proof  of  performance,  or  of  readiness  to  per- 
form on  his  part,  which  is  essential  to  his  right  to  maintain 
an  action  founded  upon  it.  When  such  acts  are  accom- 
panied by  the  promise  of  another  person  to  respond,  in 
consideration  of  the  jpromisee  rendering  the  same  services, 
or  furnishing  the  same  property,  which  formed  the  sub- 
ject-matter of  the  original  contract,  the  latter' s  abandon- 
ment of  the  contract,  and  election  to  rely  exclusively  upon 
the  new  promise,  may  properly  be  inferred ;  and  although 
he  would  be  liable  in  damages  to  the  other  party,  in  con- 
sequence of  his  refusal  to  fulfil  it,  he  would  have  no 
remedy  for  the  services  or  property,  except  against  the 
promisor.  Hence,  as  far  as  this  question  is  involve^  the 
practical  effect  of  such  conduct  ought  always  to  be,  and  in 
general  is  the  same,  as  if  the  contract  had  been  rescinded 
by  consent  of  both  the  parties  to  it. 

§  297.  All  the  cases  in  this  class  agree,  that  the  test  of 
the  application  of  the  statute  is,  whether,  upon  the  per- 
formance of  the  new  contract  by  the  promisee,  he  could 
recover,  against  the  original  contractor.  (6)  Sometimes  it 
is  said  to  be,  whether  the  promisee  has  made  himself 
liable  to  the  original  contractor,  for  damages,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  non-fulfilment  of  the  original  contract;  a 
proposition  which  is  frequently  the  correlative  of  the 


(5)  See,  in  addition  to  the  authorities  hereafter  cited,  Puckett  v.  Bates,  4 
Alabama,  390;  Ellison  v,  Jackson  Water  Company,  12  California,  542; 
Andre  v.  Bodman,  13  Maryland,  241 ;  Newell  v,  Ingraham,  15  Yermont) 
422 ;  Larson  v.  Wyman,  14  Wendell,  246. 
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other,  but  not  always  so ;  because  cases  may  occur,  where 
performance  was  optional  on  the  part  of  the  promisee,  or 
where  the  other  party  to  the  contract  had  made  a  previous 
de&ult. 

§  298.  When  the  langua^  and  the  acts  of  the  parties 
leave  room  f6r  doubt,  whether  in  £eu;t  the  existing  contract 
was  abandoned ;  or  whether,  on  the  other  hand,  the  new 
contract  was  such  as  to  leave  the  former  one  in  force,  and 
to  add  the  credit  of  the  new  party  to  that  of  the  original 
contractor,  as  security  for  its  fulfilment ;  questions  often 
arise,  which  are  very  analogous  to  those  presented  upon 
the  sale  of  goods,  the  loan  of  money,  or  the  performance 
of  services  for  the  benefit  of  one  person,  upon  a  promise 
to  respond  by  another,  and  are  to  be  disposed  of  in  the 
same  way.  Whether  the  language  used  imports,  as  matter 
of  law,  an  original  or  collateral  contract;  how  far  the 
province  of  the  jury  extends,  when  the  language  is  of 
doubtful  meaning;  the  principles  upon  which  to  deter- 
mine whether  credit  was  given  solely  to  the  promisor ;  the 
rdevancy  of  certain  facts  as  evidence  upon  that  issue ;  and 
various  other  similar  questions,  are  substantially  identical 
in  both  classes  of  cases.  On  this  account,  the  two  are 
frequently  confounded';  cases  belonging  to  this  class  being 
treated,  as  if  they  belonged  to  the  other.  But  this  is 
manifestly  an  error ;  for  the  points,  in  which  both  are  alike, 
are  merely  subordinate  and  incidental  to  the  determina- 
tion of  the  principal  question,  constituting  the  crucial  test 
of  the  application  of  the  statute;  and  this  is  entirdy 
different  in  the  two  classes.  In  one,  it  is  whether  the  third 
person  incurred  any  liability  upon  the  original  contract ; 
in  the  other,  whether  he  was  lUscharged  from  a  liability 
whi<;h  he  had  previously  incurred.  Another  striking 
point  of  difference  between  them  is,  that  it  almost 
invariably  happens,  in  this  class  of  cases,  that  the  prom- 
isor IS  the  person  to  be  benefited  by  the  consideration 
of  the  promise,  whereas  the  other  depends  upon  the 
ikct  that  the  third  person  received  the  benefit  of  the 
consideration. 
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§  299.  But -much  of  what  was  said  under  the  third  lule, 
upon  these  subordinate  points,  is  closely  applicable  to  the 
kindred  questions  arising  under  this  rule ;  and  the  reader 
is  therefore  referred  to  the  places,  where  the  former  have 
been  folly  discussed,  upon  principle  and  authority,  (e)  A 
few  cases  belonging  to  this  class,  where  some  of  tiiose 
questions  were  presented,  under  circumstances  calling  for 
special  notice,  are  appended. 

§  300.  In  Warnick  v.  OrosholZy  3  Grant's  Cases  (Penn- 
sylvania), 234,  A.  D.  1858,  the  plaintiffs  had  commenced 
painting  certain  cpttages,  belonging  to  the  defendant,  under 
a  contract  between  them  and  one  Barber,  a  builder,  who 
had  a  contract  with  the  defendant,  for  building  and  finish- 
ing the  cottages,  and  Barber  was  to  pay  the  plaintiffs  by 
doing  certain  work  for  them ;  he  felled  to  do  the  work  for 
the  plaintiffs;  and  they  thereupon  stopped  their  work 
upon  the  cottages,  saying  to  the  defendant  that  ^'with 
Grosholz,  the  owner,  they  had  no  contract,  and  of  course 
were  not  bound  to  go  on ; "  to  which  the  defendant  made 
answer,  ^'Go  on  with  the  work ;  that  he  had  security  for 
the  building,  and  he  woxdd  see  it  paid."  The  judge  at 
the  trial  referred  the  words  to  the  jury,  *'to  say  whether 
they  imported  a  direct  undertaking  or  a  guaranty ; "  and 
the  plaii^tiffs  having  had  a  verdict,  the  judgment  thereon 
was  affinn^  on  error,  the  court  holding  that  the  meaning 
of  the  wordB  was  properly  referred  to  the  jury.((?) 

§  301.  So  also  in  Payn&  v.  Baldwin^  14  Barbour  (New 
York),  570,  A.  D.  1863.  There  the  plaintiff  had  entered  into 
a  contract  with  one  Stebbins,  to  famish  the  marble  and 
plaster  to  bd  used  in  the  erection  of  certain  houses,  upon 
which  Stebbins  was  doing  the  mason  work  under  a  con- 
tract with  an  insurance  company ;  and  a  dispute  having 
arisen  between  the  plaintiff  and  Stebbins,  respecting  the 
amount  due  to  the  plaintiff  for  materials  previously  far- 

(c)  See  chapters  sixth  and  serenth. 

(d)  See  the  case  also  cited,  ante,  §{  181, 182. 
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nished  by  him,  he  refused  to  famish  any  more  of  the 
materials ;  whereupon  the  defendant^  who  was  president  of 
the  company,  told  the  plaintiff's  agent  ^^  to  go  on  and  fur- 
nish the  stuff,  and  he  would  see  it  was  paid  for. ' '  The  action 
was  to  recover  for  materials  subsequently  furnished,  and 
a  referee  having  reported  in  fibvor  of  the  plaintiff,  the 
report  was  set  aside  as  against  the  weight  of  evidence ;  on 
the  ground  that  Stebbins  was  liable  for  the  materials,  and 
the  whole  credit  was  not  given  to  the  defendant.  This 
the  court  thought  was  apparent,  from  the  following  fisicts : 
"that  the  buildings  were  not  the  property  of  the  defend- 
ant ;"  "  that  when  the  materials  were  delivered,  the  receipts 
were  signed  by  Stebbins  and  that  the  accounts  in  the  defend- 
ant's"  (plaintiff's)  *' books  were  continued  against  Steb- 
bins the  same  as  before,  and  that  no  charge  was  made 
against  the  defendant,  and  it  finally  appeared  that  the 
insurance  company  paid"  (doubtless  Stebbins)  "for  the 
building  of  the  houses." 

§  302.  Again  in  Noyes  v.  Humphreys^  11  Grattan  (Vir- 
ginia), 636,  decided  A.  D.  1854,  the  defendant's  testator 
had  leased  his  salt  works  to  one  Thompson,  who  had 
undertaken  to  make  certain  improvements  thereon,  to  aid 
in  which  the  defendant' s  testator  was  to  advance  to  him  cer- 
tain sums ;  and  the  plaintiff  had  been  employed  by  Thomp- 
son to  do  part  of  the  work ;  but  the  plaintiff,  after  he  had 
partly  completed  the  work,  *^  apprehending  that  Thomp- 
son would  not  pay  him,  stopped  his  work,  and  refused  to 
proceed  with  it  under  his  contract  with  Thompson;" 
whereupon  the  defendant's  testator  went  to  him  and  said, 
"  The  work  is  now  commenced ;  it  must  go  on.  Gk)  on  and 
finish  it ;  I  will  pay  you  for  it,"  or  "  I  will  see  you  paid." 
The  plaintiff  then  resumed  his  work  and  completed  it ;  the 
defendant' s  testator  attending  to  its  execution,  and  giving 
directions.  The  plaintiff  then  rendered  his  account  to 
Thompson ;  and  after  deducting  certain  payments  made 
by  the 'latter,  during  the  progress  of  the  work,  he  took 
l^ompson's  bond  for  the  balance;  and  *  subsequently 
applied  for  the  benefit  of  an  insolvent  act^  returning  the 
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debt  in  his  schedule  as  owing  by  Thompson,  and  saying 
nothing  abont  aiiy  demand  against  the  defendant.  At 
the  trial  the  plaintiff  had  a  verdict,  various  exceptions 
having  been  taken  by  the  defendant^  calculated  to 
present  the  question  whether  the  promise  was  within 
the  statute  of  frauds.-  The  judgment  rendered  upon  the 
verdict  was  reversed  in  the  Court  of  Appeals;  partly 
because  the  court  thought  that  even  if  the  promise 
was  valid,  as  to  the  work  thereafter  to  be  done,  it  would 
be  within  the  statute;  inasmuch  as  it  was  entire,  and 
related  also  to  work  previously  done.  But  the  court  also 
took  the  distinct  ground,  that  as  to  the  work  thereafter 
to  be  done,  the  evidence  tended  to  show  that  Thompson 
continued  to  be  liable  upon  his  contract  with  the  plaintiff, 
notwithstanding  the  defendant' s  promise,  and  the  comple- 
tion of  the  work  in  consequence  thereof ;  the  instructions, 
given  and  refused  at  the  trial,  having  failed  to  l^y  down 
clearly  the  rule  of  law,  that  in  such  a  case  the  defendant's 
promise  to  pay  for  that  work  was  within  the  statute. 

« 

§  303.  But  the  principle  upon  which  the  last  case  was 
decided,  was  perhaps  pushed  bfeyond  ife  true  limits,  in 
the  recent  case  of  Bresler  v.  Pendell^  12  Michigan,  224, 
A.  D.  1864.  There  one  C.  E.  B.  had  made  a  contract 
with  one  St.  Amour,  for  the  erection  by  St.  Amour  of  a 
block  of  buildings ;  and  the  latter  had  sub-let  part  of  the 
work  to  the  plaintiff.  After  such  sub-letting  the  plan 
of  the  block  was  twice  changed,  in  certain  particulars 
tending  to  increase  the  expense  of  erection.  The  plaintiff 
commenced  the  work;  but  St.  Amour  twice  failed  to 
make  the  payments  stipulated  for  by  his  agreement 
with  the  plaintiff ;  and  on  each  occasion,  as  the  report 
says,  the  plaintiff  ^^  abandoned  said  job,  and  refused  to 
proceed  farther  with  the  same ;  that  on  both  of  said  occas- 
ions, the  defendant  requested  said  plaintiff  not  to  abandon 
said  job,  and  promised  him  that  if  he  would  continue  the 
same  to  completion,  he,  the  said  defendant,  would  pay 
him,  or  would  see  him  paid.'*  Under  this  promise,  the 
plaintiff  on  each  occasion  resumed  his  work,  and  finally 
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completed  it ;  the  defendant  being  frequently  present,  and 
giving  directions,  wUle  the  work  was  going  on.  These 
fects  were  found  by  a  referee,  who  also  found  "that  the 
said  original  contract  between  St.  Amour  and  the  plaintitf 
was  still  in  existence  and  uncancelled;"  that  the  extra 
work  (the  nature  and  value  of  which  were  detailed  in  his 
report),  was  not  included  in  the  contract  between  the 
plaintiff  and  St.  Amour ;  that  it  was  dond  at  the  request 
of  the  defendant;  and  that  the  defendant  promised  to 
pay  therefor.  It  was  held  by  the  referee  and  the  Court 
below,  that  the  defendant  was  not  liable  for  so  much  of 
the  work,  as  was  included  in  the  contract  between  the 
plaintiff  and  St.  Amour ;  but  that  he  was  liable  for  the 
value  of  the  extra  work,  and  judgment  was  rendei'ed  for 
that  only. 

§  804.  The  defendant  brought  a  writ  of  error,  and  the 
judgment  was  reversed,  the  Supreme  Court  holding  that 
there  could  be  no  discrimination  between  the  work  men- 
tioned in  the  contract,  and  the  extra  work.  Manning,' J., 
said  that  if  either  was  done  on  the  defendant's  promise, 
"it  was  not  on  his  sold  promise,  but  on  his  promise  in 
connection  with  the  previous  promise  of  St.  Amour;"  for 
which  reason,  if  the  defendant's  engagement  was  supports 
by  any  consideration,  it  should  have  been  in  writing ;  and 
that  if  the  plaintiff  abandoned  the  work,  because  St. 
Amour  did  not  pay  him,  and  afterwards  resumed  it  on 
the  defendant's  promise,  the  evidence  showed  that  lie 
looked  to  St.  Amour  for  his  pay,  and  not  to  the  defend- 
ant, except  as  a  surety  or  a  guarantor.  The  nature  of  this 
evidence  is  not  stated  in  the  report ;  but  if  it  supported 
the  referee' s  conclusions  of  fact,  it  is  difficult  to  see  upon 
what  principle,  a  finding  in  &vor  of  the  plaintiff,  for  the 
whole  amount  of  his  demand,  could  have  been  properly 
set  aside.  With  respect  to  the  extra  work,  there  is  nothing 
to  show  (although  a  large  portion  of  the  finding  is  given 
verbatim)  that  St.  Amour  made  any  promise  to  pay  for  it. 
The  decision  was  probably  put  upon  the  ground,  that  the 
]!e£eree's  finding  was  against  the  weight  of  evidence. 
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§  305.  It  seems  to  be  settled  that  a  jury,  under  proper 
instructioiis  from  the  court,  may  find  an  abandonment  of* 
the  origmal  contract,  from  the  mere  declarations  of  the 
promisee  to  that  effect,  not  communicated  to  the  other 
party ;  although  he  has  subsequently  performed  precisely 
the  acts  for  which  the  original  contract  provided,  and 
woTild  be  entitled  to  recover  against  the  original  con- 
tractor, but  for  the  &ct  that  they  were  not  performed  in 
fulfilment  of  the  contract.  This  doctrine  is  strikingly 
illustrated  by  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ver- 
mont in  Sinclair  v.  Richardson,  12  Vermont,  33,  A.  D. 
1840.  There  it  appeared  that  the  plaintiff  had  entered 
into  a  written  contract  with  one  Upson ;  whereby  he  was 
to  provide  the  materials  and  do  the  work,  upon  a  house 
which  was  in  the  course  of  erection,  on  land  of  the  defend- 
ant ;  that  in  1831,  he  erected  the  frame  of  the  house  and 
partly  inclosed  it ;  that  in  the  spring  of  1832,  when  about 
to  complete  the  work,  the  plaintiff  said  to  the  defendant, 
in  substance,  that  he  would  do  nothing  more  to  the  house, 
unless  the  defendant  would  agree  to  pay  him ;  and  the 
defendant  answered,  ^^  Bo  you  go  on  and  finish  the  house, 
and  I  will  pay  you  for  it,  or  see  you  paid."  Whereupon 
the  plaintiff  completed  the  work ;  but^  the  report  says,  the 
original  contract  between  Upson  and  the  plaintiff  was  still 
in  force  and  unrescinded.  At  the  trial  the  judge  charged 
tile  Jury,  that  the  promise  of  the  defendant  was  void  by 
the  statute  of  firauds ;  and  a  verdict  and  judgment  having 
been  rendered  for  the  defendant^  the  cause  came  on  to  be 
heard  upon  exceptions  to  the  ruling.  The  judgment  was 
reversed,  on  the  ground  that  it  should  have  been  left  to 
the  Jury  to  say,  whether  the  contract  with  Upson  had  been 
wholly  abandoned  by  the  plaintiff  or  not ;  and  whether  the 
defendant's  undertaking  was  original.or  collateral. (e) 


'  (e)  This  oase  came  very  near  the  dividing  line;  but^  upon  the  whole,  it 
kppeara  that  the  jury  might  have  inferred  such  an  abandonment  of  the  con- 
tract with  XTpson,  as  wQuld  prevent  the  plaintifif  from  recovering  against 
lum.  In  an  action  against  him,  he  might  have  shown  that  although  the 
work  was  done  according  to  the  contract,  it  was  not  done  upon  the  contract^ 
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§  306.  But  this  doctrine  is  subject  to  the  qualification, 
that  the  original  contract  must  have  been  of  such  a  nature, 
that  the  promisee's  claim  to  compensation  thereunder 
could  be  abandoned  by  mere  words,  without  also  abandon- 
ing the  performance  of  the  acts  fo»  which  it  provided.  Thus 
if  an  attorney  has  been  employed  to  conduct  an  action  or 

but  upon  another  contract  with  the  defendant  in  this  suit.  As  the  boolc  is 
Foarce,  and  the  opinion  of  CoUamer,  J.,  presents  very  clearly  and  correctly 
the  principles  which  govern  this  class  of  cases,  we  insert  it  nearly  at  length. 
"  When  a  contract  is  once  made,  it  cannot  be  rescinded  but  by  consent  of 
both  parties.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  because  a  man  has  entered  into  a 
contract,  and  entered  upon  its  performance,  he  may  not  utterly  abandon  and 
decline  to  perform  it  If  he  does  so,  it  still  remains  unrescinded  and  in 
force  against  him,  and  damages  may  be  recovered  for  his  non-performance, 
yet  he  can  have  no  action'  thereon.  He  may,  from  the  employer  having 
become  insolvent,  refuse  to  proceed  without  a  guaranty  of  his  credit;  but 
he  can  enforce  no  such  guaranty  unless  it  be  in  writing,  as  it  is  collateral 
He  may,  from  a  consideration  that  the  employer  has  become  insolvent,  or  ab- 
sconded, or  otherwise  become  wholly  irresponsible,  entirely  decline  to  proceed 
any  further  on  the  contract  with  him,  preferring  to  lose  what  he  has  done, 
to  completing  the  contract  and  losing  alL  If,  in  this  case,  a  person  make  an 
entire,  substantive,  independent  contract  with  him,  to  perform  the  same  sei^ 
vice,  this  may  be  enforced  though  not  in  writing,  as  i'  is  not  colIateraL 
Whether  the  new  contract  be  auxiliary  or  independent  is  a  question  of  fact 
If  the  terms  used  on  the  occasion  clearly  imply  that  the  former  contract'is 
to  continue,  and  the  new  one  be  auxiliary  thereto ;  then  it  is  matter  of  law 
that  the  new  contract  must  be  in  writing.  Such  as  the  saying,  '  Proceed, 
and  if  he  does  not  pay  you,  I  will.*  But  if  the  terms  be  uncertain,  equivocal 
or  ambiguous,  then  it  must  always  be  left  to  the  jury  to  find,  whether  in 
fact  the  former  contract  was  to  continue;  or  whether  the  whole  was  aban- 
doned, and  the  new  contract  and  credit  substituted  in  its  place.  In  this  case 
there  was  nothing  in  the  terms  used,  which  shows,  as  matter  of  law,  whether 
the  XJpson  contract  was  to  continue  or  not  That  was  a  question  of  fact  for 
the  jury  tJ  find.  If  from  the  language  used,  and  the  other  facts  which  were 
or  may  be  put  into  the  case,  the  jury  find  that  it  was  understood  that  the 
plaintiff  was  to  proceed  upon  his  contract  with  Upson,  and  the  defendant 
was  only  to  pay  upon  the  failure  of  Upson,  then  the  plaintiff  cannot  recover 
of  the  defendant  without  a  writing.  But  if  the  jury  find  it  was  then  under- 
stood, that  the  plaintiff  wlx>]Iy  abandoned  his  contract  with  Upson,  and  was 
to  proceed  entirely  on  the  employment  of  the  defendant,  then  the  plaintiff 
should  recover  of  the  defendant  without  any  writing ;  and  Ihe  same  facU 
which  woiM  enable  him  to  recover  of  the  defmdantj  vxnM  prevent  hie  recovery 
o/Upeon:* 
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other  legal  proceeding,  by  a  party  thereto,  and  has  entered 
upon  the  discharge  of  his  duties ;  he  cannot  afterwards, 
without  his  client's  participation,  abandon  the  original 
retainer,  and  continue  to  appear  and  act  as  the  attorney 
for  the  same  party,  upon  a  subsequent  retainer  from 
another  person,  and  the  latter's  promise  to  compensate 
him.  Such  a  promise  would  therefore  be  within  the  stat- 
ute of  frauds,  although  the  attorney' s  services  might  have 
been  subsequently  rendered,  and  expenses  incurred  by 
him,  entirely  upon  the  credit  of  the  new  promisor.  (/) 

(2)  How  far  the  question  ie  material  in  this  description  of  cctaea,  whether  the 
promieor  reeisived  the  ben^  of  the  consideration  for  his  promise. 

.  §  307.  We  should  not  think  it  necessary  to  add  to  our 
general  remarks  in  another  place,  respecting  the  weight 
to  be  given  to  circumstances  connected  with  the  considera- 
tion, (g^)  anything  specially  applicable  to  this  description  of 
cases,  but  for  the  &ct  that  there  is  an  intimation,  in  a  recent 
decision  of  highly  respectable  authority,  that  a  distinction 
may  be  predicated  upon  the  circumstance,  that  the  con- 
sideration  enured  wholly  to  the  benefit  of  the  new  prom- 
isor. It  is  quite  important  to  guard  against  any  misap- 
prehension upon  this  point ;  not  only  to  avoid  confusion 
in  similar  cases,  but  also  because  the  principles  which 
govern*  the  cases  of  this  description,  will  shed  considerable 
light  upon  a  doctrine,  depending  entirely  upon  the  nature 
of  the  consideration,  which  will  be  hereafter  discussed  at 
considerable  lei  gth.  (h) 

■ 

§  308.  The  decision  referred  to,  (which  is  noticeable  also 
on  account  of  other  questions  involved,)  was  pronounced 
by  the  New  York  Supreme  Court  in  Devlin  v.  Woodgate^ 
34  Barbour,  252,  decided  in  the  year  1861.  There  the 
plaintifT  had  been  employed  by  one  Cavenagh,  a  con- 

(/)  Barber  v.  Fox,  1  Starkie,  270;  Noel  v.  Hart,  8  Carrington  and 
Payne,  230. 
{g)  Chapter  ii,  artide  ii. 
%  Chapter  xriL 
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tractor  with  the  defendant,  to  excavate  a  vault  in  front  of 
the  defendant' s  premises ;  and  on  the  second  day  after  he 
commenced  his  work,  he  went  to  the  defendant,  and  said 
to  him  that  he  would  not  go  on,  unless  the  defendant 
would  promise  to  ^j  him ;  whereupon  the  defendant 
told  him  '^to  go  on,  and  finish  the  job,  and  he 
should  be  paid."  After  the  work  was  completed,  the 
plaintiff  signed  and  made  oath  to  an  account  there- 
for against  Cavenagh,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  pro- 
ceedings' to  make  the  defendant's  property  liable,  under 
the  mechanics'  lien  law.  Upon  a  trial  at  the  circuity  these 
fects  were  submitted  to  a  jury  under  the  judge's  charge ; 
and  it  was  held  on  appeal,  by  a  majority  rote,  that  their 
verdict  for  the  plaintiff  was  conclusive.  The  verdict 
included  compensation  for  the  one  day^s  work,  done  before 
the  defendant's  promise;  but  as  it  did  not  appear  what 
were  the  terms  of  the  contract  with  Cavenagh,  Suther- 
land, J.,  one  of  those  composing  the  majorily,  suggested 
that  it  must  be  assumed  that  the  plaintiff  was  not  entitled 
to  any  compensation  from  him,  till  the  work  was  com- 
pleted ;  and  if  so,  Cavenagh  owed  the  plaintiff  no  debt, 
to  which  the  promise  could  be  collateral. 

§  809.  But  the  same  learned  judge  placed  his  decision 
on  the  main  question,  principally  upon  the  groujad  that 
the  work  was  for  the  benefit  of  the  defendant,  and  was  to 
be  paid  for  by  the  defendant,  either  to  Cavenagh  or  the 
plaintiff.  Under  the  circumstances,  he  thought  that  after 
the  promise,  the  plaintiff  had  a  right  to  rely  upon  the 
defendant' s  retaining  enough  to  pay  him,  out  of  the  contract 
price  payable  to  Cavenagh ;  and  he  expressed  a  decided 
opinion  that  an  entire  stranger,  having  no  interest*  in  the 
work,  would  not  be  liable  under  Uke  circumstances. 
Welles,  J.,  although  he  assigned  as  the  principal  reason 
for  his  opinion,  that  the  plaintiff  had  violated  his  contract 
with  Cavenagh,  and  that  the  circumstances  upon  which 
the  defendant  relied  had  been  fairly  submitted  to  the  jury ; 
also  mentioned  the  fact  that  the  defendant  was  benefited, 
as  one  of  the  elements  which  influenced  his  opinion  in 
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snpport  of  the.verdicty  without  poiiitmg  out  in  what  man- 
ner it  was  significant. 

§  310.  We  must  enter  our  entire  dissent  from  so  much 
of  either  opinion,  ^s  intimates  that^  as  matter  of  law,  the 
liability  of  the  defendant  would  in  any  way  be  aflTected  by 
the  circumstance,  that  he  was  interested  in  the  completion 
of  the  work.  The  remark  was  apparently  obiter;  for 
although  the  substance  of  the  charge  is  not  stated,  no 
complaint  was  made  of  it ;  it  must  therefore  have  been 
in  such  a  form,  that  the  verdict  was  conclusiye  to  show, 
that  the  contract  between  the  plaintiff  and  Cayenagh  had 
been  abandoned,  and  that  the  work  was  done  entirely  on 
the  defendant' s  credit.  But  as  soon  as  the  fact  was  ascer- 
tained that  the  original  contract  was  abandoned,  the 
remainder  of  the  case  was  in  all  respects  analogous  to  one 
arising  under  the  third  rule ;  and  the  chapters  devoted  to 
the  discussion  under  that  rule  are  crowded  with  decisions, 
to  the  effect  that  the  defendant  is  liable  if  the  considera- 
tion was  famished  exclusively  upon  his  credit,  although  it 
enured  entirely  to  the  benefit  of  another.  And,  as  far  as 
we  have  noticed,  this  case  stands  alone  in  its  class,  in 
attributing  any  particular  legal  significance,  to  the  recep- 
tion of  the  consideration  by  the  defendant ;  although,  as 
we  have  already  remarked,  that  feature  is  almost  invari- 
ably present  in  all  cases  of  this  description.  On  the  con- 
trary there  are  many,  where  that  circumstance  was  disre- 
garded ;  and  some  where  the  decision  was  the  other  way, 
although  la  that  respect  they  are  not  distinguishable  from 
Devlin  v.  Woodgate,{i)  It  is  impossible  therefore  to 
resist  the  conclusion,  that  the  benefit  received  by  the 
defendant,  is  material  only  upon  the  question  of  fact, 
whether  the  original  contract  was  abandoned,  and  the  sub- 
sequent work  done  entirely  upon  his  promise,  (y) 

(t)  See  particularly  Nojes  v.  Humphreys,  ante,  §  302;  Ellison  v,  Jackson 
W»ter  Company,  12  California,  542;  Newell  v,  Ingraham,  15  Vermont,  422, 

(J)  The  defendant  in  Payne  v.  Baldwin,  14  Barbour,  570,  ante,  §  301, 
was  a  stranger;  but  that  circumstance  is  adverted  to  only  upon  the  question 
of  fact 
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§  311.  The  weight  to  be  given  to  the  interest  of  the 
promisor,  and  other  questions  discussed  in  this  chapter, 
were  considered  by  the  New  York  Court  of  Appeals,  in 
the  very  recent  case  (March,  1868,)  of  Brown  v.  Weber y  38 
New  York,  187,  reported  in  the  court  fbelow  in  24  How- 
ard's  Practice  Reports,  306.  There  the  defendant  had 
entered  into  two  written  contracts  with  one  Horton,  provid- 
ing that  Horton  would  furnish  the  materials  for,  and  build 
a  saw  mill  for  the  defendant^  on  his  (the  defendant's)  land, 
within  a  specified  time;  for  which  the  defendant  would 
pay  Horton  a  certain  sum,  in  a  manner  mentioned  in  the 
contract.  After  Horton  had  framed  and  raised  the  build- 
ing, he  and  the  plaintiff  entered  into  two  contracts,  also 
in  writing,  whereby  the  plaintiff  agreed  with  Horton  to 
complete  the  building ;  for  which  Horton  was  to  pay  him 
a  sum,  smaller  than  the  amount  provided  for  in  the  defend- 
ant's  contracts,  by  passing  over  to  him  the  defendant's 
obligation  for  that  amount.  After  the  commencement  of 
his  work,  the  plaintiff  became  fearful  that  Horton  was  npt 
responsible,  and  communicated  his  fears  to  the  defendant ; 
whereupon  the  latter,  to  induce  him  to  go  on  with  his 
work,  promised  him  verbally  "that  if  he  would  go  on 
and  finish  the  mill  according  to  contract,"  he  would  see 
that  he  would  not  lose  any  thing  by  it,  and  •  that  he  got 
his  pay. (A:)  These  iSacts  were  found.by  a  referee,  who  also 
found  that  t1|a  defendant  alluded  to  the  contracts  between 
himself  and  Horton ;  that  the  plaintiff  finished  the  Tm'11 
according  to  those  contracts,  with  certain  exceptions  speci- 
fied in  the  report ;  and  that  during  the  progress  of  the 
work,  the  defendant  was  often  present,  and  expressed  his 
approbation  of  the  manner  in  which  it  was  being  done. 
The  referee  held  that  the  defendant's  promise  was  void  by 
the  statute  of  frauds;    and  the  Supreme  Court,  by  a 


(X;)  There  is  nothing  else  stated  in  either  report,  to  show  an  abandonment 
of  the  contracts  between  Horton  and  the  plaintiff;  and  the  report  in  24th 
Howard  further  states,  that  the  referee  found  that  there  was  affirmatiTe 
evidence,  that  the  plaintiff  regarded  his  contracts  with  Horton  as  being  in 
full  force. 
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majority  vote,  aflirmed  a  judgment  for  the  defendant, 
founded  upon  his  report.  Prom  this  decision  the  plaintiff 
appealed  to  the  Court  of  Appeals,  where  the  judgment 
of  the  Supreme  Court  was  af&nned. 

§  312.  Grover,  J.,  who  deUvered  the  opinion  in  the 
Court  of  Appeals,  first  remarked,  that  as  the  promise  of 
the  defendant  was  conditional  upon  the  fulfilment  of  Hor- 
ton'  s  contracts,  and  as  those  contracts  had  not  been  fulfilled, 
the  plaintiff  could  not  recover,  leaving  out  of  view  the 
question  arising  under  the  statute  of  frauds ;  but  as  the 
referee  and  the  court  below  did  not  proceed  upon  that 
ground,  the  case  would  be  examined  with  reference  to  the 
statute.  He  then  said,  that  the  application  of  the  statute 
of  frauds  is  not  necessarily  affected  by  the  fact,  that  the 
consideration  was  new;  not  arising  out  of  the  original 
obligation ;  and  received  by  the  promisor.  In  most  cases, 
he  said,  these  facts  will  show  whether  the  party  contracted 
an  independent  obligation  in  his  own  behalf,  or  whether 
his  position  Was  that  of  a  surety;  but  not  always,  a 
remark  which  the  learned  judge  illustrated  by  two  sup- 
posed cases.  Therefore,  he  said,  "the  receipt  or  non- 
receipt  of  the  consideration  by  the  party  promising,  does 
not  determine,  in  every  case,  whether  it  is  within  the  stat- 
ute or  not ;  but  that  the  inquiry  still  remains,  whether  he 
entered  into  an  independent  obligation  of  his  own,  or 
whether  his  responsibility  was  contingent  upon  the  act  of 
another."  In  this  case,  therefore,  the  question  is  not 
determined  by  the  &ct,  that  the  mill  was  built  upon  the 
defendant's  land,  and  became  his  property,  so  that  he 
received  the  consideration.  The  referee  has  determined, 
that  the  promise  really  was,  that  the  defendant  would 
become  surety  that  Hortoiv  should  pay  th^  plaintiff  for 
his  work;  and  this  determination  accords  with  all  the 
fkcts  of 'the  case.  "It  is  true,"  the  learned  judge  pro- 
ceeded, "  that  it  was  competent  for  the  defendant,  although 

he  had  made  the  contract  with  Horton," "to  make  an 

independent  contract  with  the  plaintiff  for  doing  the  same 
job,  and  to  pay  him  therefor ;  and  such  contract  would 
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not  come  within  the  statute ;  but  the  difficulty  with  the 
plaintiff' s  case  is,  that  the  referee  has  found  no  such  con- 
tract; nor  would  the  evidence  warrant  such  a  finding."  (Q 

§  313.  The  fact  that  the  promisor  is  to  derive  a  benefit 
from  the  completion  of  the  original  contract^  may,  how- 
ever, become  important  in  connection  with  a  question 
hereafter  to  be  considered,  namely,  whether  a  promise  to 
pay  a  pre-existing  debt  of  another  is  within  the  statute, 
when  the  leading  object  of  the  promisor  is  to  subserve 
some  interest  of  his  own.  Some  of  the  cases  cited  in  tb^ 
course  of  that  discussion,  are  quite  relevant  to  the  princi«- 
ples  now  under  examination ;  and  the  reader,  who  wishes 
to  pursue  the  subject  farther,  is  referred  to  them  in  thair 
proper  places  in  that  connection,  (m) 

(8)  Oases  where  the  new  promise  was  in  terms  an  assumptUm  of  the'  UabUity 

of  the  original  eontraetor* 

%  314.  This  brings  us  to  the  last  question  to  be  con- 
sidered here,  namely,  the  effect  of  a  promise,  whereby  the 
promisor  in  terms  adopts  the  liability  of  the  other  party 
to  the  original  contract.  It  is  obvious  that  the  fact  that 
the  parties  adopted  the  terms  of  the  original  contract,  will 

• 

(J)  Th^  court  did  Dot^  ia  this  case,  refer  directly  to  the  effect  of  an  abandon- 
ment of  the  original  contracts;  for  it  was  conceded  that  the  plaintiff's  con- 
tracts with  Horton  were  still  subsisting;  the  argument  of  the  pluntiff's  coun- 
sel having  been,  that  as  the  referee  had  found  that  the  defendant's  promis6) 
related  to  the  contracts  between  Iwm  and  Horton,  it  could  not  be  deemed 
collateral  to  the  contracts  between  the  plaint^  and  Horton ;  to  which  the 
learned  judge  made  answer,  that  the  plaintiff's  work  was  done  upon  th^ 
latter  contracts;  and  the  price  to  be  paid  bj  the  defendant  to  the  plain tifl^ 
could  not  be  determined  by  reference  to  the  defendant's  contracts  with 
Horton.  To  which  we  may  add,  that  it  was  a  necessary  consequence,  from 
the  finding  that  the  plaintiff's  contracts  with  Horton  were  not  abandoned, 
that  the  defendant's  promise  was  collateral  to  those  contracts;  for  it  was 
impossible  to  suppose  that  the  plaintiff  was  doing  his  work  upoA  two  inde- 
pendent sets  of  contracts;  under  both  of  which  he  would  be  entitled  to  com- 
pensation. 

(m)  Clay  v.  Walton,  9  California,  328;  Kutzmeyer  v.  Ennis,  3  Dutcher 
(New  Jersey),  371 ;  Emerson  v.  Slater,  22  Howard  (U.  S.},  28,  cited  in 
chapter  xrii. 
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not  necessarily  bring  the  promise  within  the  statute,  if  the 
other  circumstances  show  that  it  has  been  abandoned. 
For  then  it  is  evidently  referred  to,  merely  as  a  method  by 
which  the  terms  of  the  new  engagement,  are  to  be  ascer- 
tained«  Of  course  the  question  whether  such  was  in  feu^t 
the  intention  of  the  parties,  will  depend  upon  the  peculiar 
circumstances  of  each  case,  it  being  impossible  to  lay  down 
any  general  rule  on  the  subject. 

§  315.  An  instance  of  a  contract  of  this  kind,  where  the 
court  held,  but  without  assigning  any  reasons  for  its  con- 
clusion, that  the  statute  did  not  apply  to  a  promise  to  pay 
for  work  thereafter  to  be  done,  was  presented  in  Hand  r. 
JfcUAeTj  66  Massachusetts  (11  Gushing),  1,  decided  in  1868. 
There  tiie  defendant,  beings  the  owner  of  certain  lands, 
made  a  contract  with  one  Whiston,  providing,  among 
other  things,  that  Whi6ton  should  erect  houses  thereon ; 
and  Whiston  made  a  contract  with  the  plaintiffs,  provid- 
ing that  the  latter  should  do  the  necessary  painting  upon 
the  houses,  for  which  Whiston  would  pay  them  a  specified 
price  per  yard,  as  the  work  progressed.  After  the  plaint- 
iffs had  done  part  of  their  work,  for  which  they  were 
entitled  to  receive  $46,  Whiston  paid  them  $16,  and 
omitted  to  pay  them  the  remainder;  whereupon  they 
declined  to  proceed  further,  and  discontinued  work  for  six 
weeks.  The  defendant,  in  order  to  induce  them  to  pro- 
ceed with  it,  then  made  to  them  one  or  more  promises, 
resx>ecting  the  language  of  which  the  witnesses  differed 
somewhat ;  but  all  the  different  versions  amounted  substan- 
tially to  promises  to  pay  them,  or  to  see  them  paid,  what 
they  were  to  receive  under  their  contract  with  Whiston. 
The  plaintiffs  thereupon  completed  the  work ;  and  after- 
wards they  made  out  and  presented  to  Whiston  a  bill 
therefor;  but  the  evidence  left  it  uncertain,  whether  the 
bill  had  not  previously  been  presented  to  the  defendant. 
And  the  judge  at  the  trial  having  instructed  the  jury  to 
find  a  verdict  for  the  defendants,  upon  their  objection  that 
the  promise  was  withia  the  statute,  an  exception  to  the 
ruling  was  sustained,  and  a  new  trial  granted.    Metcalf,  J. . 

45 
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deliyeriiig  the  opinion  of  the  conrt,  said  that  the  only 
ground  upon  which  the  instruction  could  have  proceeded, 
was  that  an  agreement  which  is  void  in  part  by  the  statute 
of  frauds,  is  void  in  toto.  And,  referring  to  a  previous 
decision  of  the  same  court  to  that  effect,  (ti)  he  discussed 
the  question  at  length,  overruling  the  previous  decision, 
and  holding  that  the  ruling  at  the  trial  was  erroneous, 
because  the  sound  part  could  be  separated  from  the 
unsound. 

§  316.  But  the  principles  upon  which  the  question 
dei)ends  were  elaborately  discussed  and  illustrated  in 
King  v.  Despard^  5  Wendell,  277,  decided  in  1830,  by  the 
New  York  Supreme  Court.  There  the  plaintiffs  had  con- 
tracted with  one  Tilman  to  find  the  materials  and  erect  a 
tan-house  for  Tilman,  at  a  stipulated  price,  payable  when 
the  building  should  be  finished;  and  pursuant  to  the 
contract  they  '^got  out  the  timber  and  framed  it;  but 
before  the  building  was  raised,  or  the  sills  laid,  Tilman 
absconded  and  they  slopt  the  work."  Before  abscondingi 
Tilman  transferred  the  contract  to  the  defendant,  guaran- 
tied its  performance  by  the  plaintiffs,  and  promised  to 
indemnify  the  defendant  against  the  plaintiffs'  claims  for 
erecting  the  building.  The  plaintiffs,  after  Tilman' s 
departure,  said  to  the  defendant  that  they  had  determined 
not  to  go  on  with. the  work;  and  to  abide  the  conse- 
quences of  not  performing  their  contract.  The  defend- 
ant told  them  to  go  on  and  finish  the  building,  '^and  he 
would  pay  them  or  they  should  have  their  pay ;"  where- 
upon the  plaintiffs  completed  the  building.  The  defend- 
ant was  present  and  gave  directions,  while  the  work  was 
in  progress ;  and  at  his  request,  the  building  was  erected 
upon  a  different  part  of  the  land  from  that  marked  out  by 
Tilman,  and  some  alterations  were  made  in  the  plan.  Both 
parties  however  insisted  upon  their  rights  under  the  con- 
tract with  Tilman ;  and  the  alterations  were  charged  for 
separately  as  extra  work ;  and  the  plaintiffs  had  recovered 

(f»)  Loomis  V.  Newhall,  cited  ante,  §  17^  and  note. 
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a  judgment  against  the  defendant  for  the  extra  work« 
Tl^  defendant  from  time  to  time  made  payments  npon 
account  of  the  work ;  for  which  the  plaintiffs,  at  the  request 
of  the  defendant,  drew  orders  in  the  defendant's  favor 
upon  Tilman,  the  defendant  saying  that  he  wanted  them 
as  vouchers  in  his  settlement  with  Tilman;  and  in  fact 
they  were  applied  upon  a  note,  which  Tilman  held  against 
the  defendant  The  plaintiffs  sued  for  the  balance  due 
to  them,  and  on  the  trial  the  judge  ruled  that  the  defend- 
ant's promise  was  within  the  statute.  The  defendant 
had  a  verdict  accordingly,  which  the  plaintiffs  moved  to 
set  aside. 

§817.  The  coTilt  granted  the  motion,  Savage,  C.  J., 
remarking :  ^'  The  defendant  substantially  undertook  that 
the  plaintiffs  should  have  their  pay  according  to  their 
contract  with  Tilman.  The  consideration  for  this  promise 
is  the  building  of  the  house.  The  plaintiffs  were  bound 
by  their  contract  to  build  it,  and  Tilman  to  pay  them ;  but 
when  he  became  unable  to  pay,  they  preferred  risking  the 
consequences  of  a  breach  of  their  contract.  The  defendant 
had  purchased  the  interest  of  Tilman  in  the  work ;  it  was 
important  to  him  to  have  it  completed ;  and  the  promise 
was,  not  to  pay  Tilman' s  contract,  but  as  I  understand  it, 
to  pay  for  the  building  according  to  the  terms  of  that  con- 
tract :  it  was  either  tliat,  or  a  promise  to  pay  as  much  as 
the  building  was  worth.  It  was  understood  by  both  par- 
ties to  be  an  undertaking  to  pay  according  to  the  terms  of 
Tilman' s  contract,  as  an  extra  price  was  charged  and  paid 
for  variations  made  from  that  contract."  "There  is  no 
one  circumstance  in  the  case,"  continued  the  learned 
Chief  Justice,  "when  properly  explained,  which  proves 
an  intention  on  the  part  of  the  plaintiffs  to  look  to  Tilman 
for  their  pay.  They  had  abandoned  their  contract  with 
him ;  and  what  passed  between  them  and  the  defendant 
must  be  considered  as  a  new  contract.  The  plaintiffs  say, 
we  will  not  put  up  the  building  for  Tilman ;  the  defendant 
says,  I  stand  in  Tilman' s  place;  I  have  purchased  his 
interest  in  the  work,  and  the  building  is  to  be  erected  foi 
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my  benefit ;  go  on  and  finish  it  according  to  your  agree- 
ment with  Tilman,  and  I  will  pay  as  he  agre^  to  pay." 
Bef erring  to  the  drafts  upon  Tilman,  he  added  ^Hhat  they 
fiirvored  the  idea  that  the  building  was  erected  npon  the 
responsibility  of  Tilman,  and  in  pursuance  of  the  con- 
tract with  him ;  but  this  was  removed  by  the  plaintiffs' 
explanation." 

§  818.  This  case  was  followed  by  the  present  Supreme 
Court  of  New  York,  under  circumstances  involving  con- 
siderable nicety  in  the  application  of  the  principle,  in 
Quintard  v.  De  Wolf,  34  Barbour,  97,  decided  A.  D.  1861. 
There  the  plaintiff  had  been  employed  by  one  Gardiner, 
an  inventor,  to  manufacture  a  machine,  which  Gardiner 
had  agreed  to  furnish,  for  a  specified  sum,  to  one  Stead- 
man  ;  and  Gkirdiner  was  to  pay  the  plaintiff  by  Steadman^s 
accepted  drafts  upon  D.  S.  &  Co.,  a  firm  in  New  York ; 
the  contract  between  Gkirdiner  and  Steadman  providing 
for  the  latter  furnishing  such  acceptances,  and  D.  S.  &  Co. 
having  agreed  with  Steadman  that  they  would  accept  his 
drafts  for  the  amount  From  the  opinions  delivered  in 
the  case,  it  is  apparent  that  by  the  terms  of  the  contract^ 
drafts  for  the  price  of  the  machine  were  to  be  given  to  the 
plaintiffs,  when  the  machine  should  be  finished  and  deliv- 
ered ;  and  it  would  seem  that  the  delivery  was  to  be  made 
by  the  plaintiff  to  Steadman,  and  that  the  price  was  fixed 
at  the  same  sum,  which  Steadman  was  to  pay  Gkurdiner 
therefor. 

§  319.  The  plaintiff  had  nearly  finished  the  machine, 
when  D.  S.  &  Co.  refused,  or  said  they  would  refuse  to 
accept  Steadman' s  drafts ;  whereupon,  according  to  the 
plaintiff's  version  of  the  matter,  he  refused  to  go  on  with 
the  work,  unless  Gterdiner  "would  give  a  responsible 
party  in  New  York."  Steadman  then  applied  to  the 
defendant,  to  accept  his  drafts  for  the  price  of  the  machine, 
when  it  should  be  completed,  which  the  defendant  verb- 
ally agreed  with  him  to  do;  and  Gkirdiner  having  so 
informed  the  plaintiff,  the  latter  saw  the  defendant,  who 
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told  the  plaintiff  to  go  on  and  complete  the  machine  ^^  and 
he  would  pay  him  in  his  notes  of  four  and  six  months,  or 
in  Steadman's  drafts  accepted  by  him,  as  he,  the  plaintiff, 
might  prefer."  When  the  machine  was  completed,  Stead- 
man  refased  to  take  it  or  giye  his  drafts  therefor ;  where- 
ui>on  this  action  was  brought.  There  was  conflicting 
testimony  as  to  what  took  place,  after  the  refusal  of  D.  S. 
&  Co.  to  accept  the  drafts  of  Steadman ;  and  at  the  trial 
the  judge  chaiged  the  jury,  (inter  alia,)  that  if  after  such 
refusal,  and  the  plaintiff's  refusal  to  go  on  with  the  work, 
the  defendant  promised  to  pay  for  the  machine  if  he  would 
complete  it,  the  defendant  was  liable  for  the  price ;  and  the 
defendant's  request  to  charge  the  jury  that  the  original 
contract  was  not  terminated,  and  that  Gardiner  continued 
from  first  to  last  to  be  liable  was  refused. 

§  S20.  The  jury  found  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff,  and 
the  judgment  rendered  thereon  was  affirmed  on  ap})eal. 
The  court  remarked  that  Steadman,  who  was  to  receive 
the  machine,  did  not  appear  personally  in  the  transaction 
at  all;  and  although  it  might  have  been  a  question 
whether  Gkirdiner  or  D.  S.  &  Co.  were  the  persons  origin- 
ally and  directly  responsible,  that  was  not  material,  if  the 
original  contractor,  whoever  he  was,  was  discharged  and 
the  contract  terminated,  which  was  properly  left  to  the 
jury;  and  that  the  defendant's  request  was  correctly 
refased,  because  it  asked  a  positive  instruction  upon  a 
disputed  question  of  fstct ;  the  request  should  have  been, 
that  if  Gkirdiner  was  from  first  to  last  liable  to  the  plaintiff, 
the  defendant  was  not  liable.  The  material  fstct  in  the 
case  was  that  the  first  contract  was  rescinded  and  termi- 
nated, and  therefore  the  agreement  upon  which  the  action 
was  brought  was  original,  (o) 

(o)  The  facts  of  this  case  have  been  partly  extracted  from  the  opinions ;  in 
one  of  which,  given  on  a  preyious  appeal,  it  is  said  that  D.  S.  &  Go's,  agree- 
ment  was  with  the  plaintiff,  and  that  it  was  not  within  the  statute,  they 
alone  being  liable  for  the  price. 


CHAPTER  TENTH, 

THE  SAME  SUBJECT  CONTrSTUED — OASES  WHEBE  THE  EXTIN- 
GUI8HMEKT  OP  THE  THIRD  PEESON'S  LIABILITY  WAS 
EFFECTED  BT  AN  AGBEEMEXT,  TO  WHICH  HE,  THE 
PBOMISOB,   AND  THE  PROMISEE  WERE  PARTIES. 


AETICLE  L 

» 

ThA  dootrine  of  noratKoiL 

■ 

§  321.  The  process  by  which  one  person  becomes  sub- 
stituted as  another's  debtor,  in  place  of  a  third,  who  is 
discharged,  is  called  a  novation ;  a  term  which  is  borrowed 
from  the  civil  law,  together  with  the  rules  by  which  the 
doctrine  known  by  that  name  is  governed.  The  introduc- 
tion of  the  doctrine  of  novation  into  the  common  law  has 
been  gradual,  and  our  courts  have  not  yet  folly  adopted  all 
its  incidents,  as  they  prevail  in  the  system  of  jurisprudence 
from  which  it  was  te.ken.  An  instance  of  this  has  already 
been  given,  (a)  although  there  the  same  result  is  practically 
accomplished,  in  a  way  more,  consistent  with  the  princi- 
ples of  the  common  law.  In  another  important  aspect  of 
the  doctrine,  which  is  yet  to  be  examined,  there  is  great 
inconsistency,  not  to  say  conflict  in  the  cases.  We  shall 
have  occasion^  in  investigating  the  different  phases  of  the 
application  of  the  statute  of  frauds  to  promises  to  answer 
for  the  debt,  etc.,  of  another,  to  examine  somewhat  fully, 
how  £Eir  the  doctrine  of  novation  has  become  engrafted 
upon  the  common  law ;  and  we  therefore  append  here  its 
definition,  together  with  a  statement  of  its  elementary 
principles,  and  the  general  rules  of  its  application,  as  we 
find  them  laid  down  by  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  the 
continental  jurists. 

■    ..I     ■  Ml   I  ■■    I        ..  II.  ,1 

(fi)  See  section  296. 
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§  322.  "A  novation  is  a  substitution  of  a  new  debt  for 
an  old.  The  old  debt  is  extinguished  by  the  new  one 
contracted  in  its  stead,  for  which  reason  a  novation  is 
included  amongst  the  different  modes,  in  which  obliga- 
tions are  extinguished.  A  novation  may  be  made  in 
three  different  ways,  which  form  three  different  kinds  of 
novations.  The  first  takes  place  without  the  intervention 
of  any  new  person,  where  a  debtor  contracts  a  new  engage- 
ment with  his  creditor,  in  consideration  of  being  liberated 
from  the  former.  This  kind  has  no  appropriate  name, 
and  is  called  a  novation  generally.  The  second  is  that 
which  takes  place  by  the  intervention  of  a  new  debtor, 
where  another  person  becomes  a  debtor  in  my  stead,  and 
is  accepted  by  the  creditor,  who  thereupon  discharges  me 
from  it.  The  person  thus  rendering  himself  debtor  for 
another,  who  is  in  consequence  discharged,  is  called 
expromissor;  and  this  kind  of  novation  is  called  eajpro- 
missio.  The  expromissor  differs  entirely  from  a  surety, 
who  is  sometimes  called  in  law,  adpromissor.  For  a 
person  by  becoming  a  surety  does  not  discharge,  but 
accede  to,  the  obligation  of  his  principal,  and  becomes 
jointly  indebted  with  him.  The  third  kind  of  novation 
takes  place  by  the  intervention  of  a  new  creditor,  where  a 
debtor,  for  title  purpose  of  being  discharged  from  his 
original  creditor,  by  the  order  of  that  creditor,  contracts 
some  obligation  in  &vor  of  a  new  creditor.  "(&) 

§  828.  As  our  proposed  examination  of  the  extent  to 
which  the  doctrine  of  novation  now  prevails  at  common 
law,  is  merely  subordinate  to  its  effect  upon  the  applica- 
tion of  the  statute  of  frauds  to  verbal  promises,  the  first 
Bi)ecies  of  novation,  which  does  not  involve  that  question, 
wiU  receive  no  special  attention,  and  the  examination  of 
the  third  wUl  be  deferred 'to  a  subsequent  chapter  ;(o) 


(h)  Pothier  on  ObligstioDSj  Fart  m,  chapter  2,  article  1 ;  Evans's  Transla* 
tion,  YoL  I,  pp.  546  to  549. 

(c)  Chapter  fourteenth,  article  fourtL 
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because,  although,  its  validity  at  common  law  rests  upon 
the  same  grounds  as  that  of  the  others,  its  validity  under 
the  statute  depends  upon  a  different  principle.  We  will 
therefore  proceed  to  the  examination  of  the  application  of 
the  statute,  to  cases  where  there  has  been  a  novation  by 
the  discharge  of  the  person  originally  liable,  and  the 
acceptance  of  a  new  promisor  in  his  stead,  accomplished 
by  mutual  agreement  between  the  three  persons  interested. 

AETIOLB  IL 

Wuttf  Igj  oonaent  of  all  the  putlMy  the  third  person's  aateoedont  UabUit7  to  the  poromiss* 
was  dlsduffged,  in  oonsidoration  of  tho  pzomiior's  engagement  to  pay  to  the  promisee,  a  debt 
anteoedentlj  dne  bj  him  to  the  tUxd  person. 

§  324.  This  species  of  novation  was  the  first  to  be  recog- 
nized by  the  common  law,  and  it  is  sometimes  said  to 
raise  an  exception  to  the  rule  that  a  chose  in  action  can- 
not be  assigned ;  but,  whether  this  expression  is  strictly 
accurate  or  not,  it  is  well  settled  that  an  action  in  favor  of 
a  transferee  of  a  debt  against  the  debtor,  must  be  founded 
upon  a  promise  of  the  defendant  to  the  plaintiff  to  pay  the 
debt  to  him.  In  the  United  States  it  seems  to  be  held,  that 
the  debtor's  liability  is  sufficient  as  a  consideration  for 
the  promise ;  but  in  England  it  is  said,  no  doubt  correctly 
upon  the  strict  rules  of  the  common  law,  that  like  all  other 
contracts,  such  a  promise  is  binding  upon  the  promisor,  only 
when  it  was  founded  upon  a  distinct  consideration,  moving 
between  the  parties  to  the  promise;  at  least  to  the  extent  that 
it  must  be  something  done,  or  permitted  to  be  done  by  the 
promisee,  at  the  express  or  implied  request  of  the  prom- 
isor. Where  the  consideration  of  the  transfer  was  a  debt 
due  to  the  transferee  by  the  transferor,  forbearance  upon, 
or  the  discharge  of  which  formed  the  consideration  of  the 
promise,  by  the  person  who  owes  the  debt  transferred, 
the  question  is  at  at  ojice  presented,  whether  the  promise 
was  to  answer  for  the  debt  of  another,  within  the  statute 
of  frauds ;  and  this  question  has  given  rise  to  many  doubts 
and  considerable  nicety  of  distinction.  We  shall  examine 
hereafter  that  aspect  of  it  which  is  presented,  where  the 
promise  was  founded  upon  forbearance^  or  any  other  con- 
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sideration,  than  the  discharge  of  the  debt  due  from  the 
transferor  to  the  transferee.  Where  it  was  founded  upon 
finch  a  discharge,  and  the  promise  was  verbal,  its  validity, 
nnder  the  statute  of  firauds,  is  determined  by  the  principle 
embodied  in  the  fourth  rule. 

• 

§  336.  The  common  law  writers  generally  confine  the 
generic  term  novation  to  the  latter  species  of  contract ;  but 
it  is  generally  known  in  the  civil  law  as  a  delegation,  or 
double  novation,  concerning  which  the  eminent  author 
already  quoted  says :  ^'  Delegation  is  a  kind  of  novation, 
by  which  the  original  debtor,  in  order  to  be  liberated  from 
his  creditor, « gives  him  a  third  person,  who  becomes 
obliged  in  his  stead  to  the  creditor,  or  to  the  person 
appointed  by  him."  ^^  A  delegation  includes  a  novation, 
by  the  extinction  of  the  debt  fSrom  the  person  delegating, 
and  the  obligation  contracted  in  his  stead  by  the  person 
del^ated.  Commonly,  indeed,  there  is  a  double  novation ; 
for  the  party  delegated  is  commonly  a  debtor  of  the  per- 
son delegating;  and  in  order  to  be  liberated  from  the 
obligation  to  him,  contracts  a  new  one  with  his  creditor. 
In  this  case  there  is  a  novation  both  of  the  obligation  of 
the  person  del^ating,  by  his  givilig  his  creditor  a  new 
debtor,  and  of  the  person  delegated,  by  the  new  obligation 
which  he  contracts."  (a) 

§  326.  The  principle  of  this  kind  of  novation,  although 
no  name  was  given  to  it,  is  to  be  found  in  some  very  early 
cases,  but  its  first  promulgation  in  the  common  law,  is 
generally  attributed  to  Buller,  J.,  in  Tatlock  v.  Harris y 
3  Term  Reports,  174,  A.  D.  1789 ;  a  case  having  no  special 
relevancy  to  this  question,  but  where  that  eminent  judge, 
in  answer  to  one  of  the  counsel,  during  the  argument, 
made  the  following  observation:  "Suppose  A  owes  B 
lOOZ.,  and  B  owes  C  1002. ;  and  the  three  meet,  and  it  is 
agreed  between  them  that  A  shall  pay  G  the  1002. ;  B'  s 

(a)  Pothier  on  Obligations,  Fart  m,  chapter  3,  article  6,  sections  1  and  2. 
Evans's  Translation,  vol  I,  pp.  664  and  665.  • 

46 
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debt  is  extinguished,  and  .C  may  recover  that  sum  against 
A."  There  is  no  further  allusion  in  the  case  to  this  sub- 
ject;  but  this  incidental  remark  of  Mr.  Justice  Buller  has 
been  construed  in  subsequent  cases,  as  laying  down  three 
rules  or  propositions,  namely:  1.  That  wherever  the 
transaction  between  the  parties  is  such,  that  the  two 
intermediate  debts  are  extinguished,  the  promise  is  good 
at  common  law.  2.  That  the  promise  is  not  good,  unless 
both  the  intermediate  debts  are  extinguished.  3.  That  in 
the  particular  case  put,  both  the  intermediate  debts  were 
extinguished  as  matter  of  law,  although  there  were  no 
express  words  of  discharge  of  either.  The  question 
whether  the  second  of  these  propositions  is  law,  will  be 
examined  at  length  in  subsequent  chapters,  {b)  The  first  is 
the  only  one  with  which  we  have  any  direct  concern  in  this 
connection.  We  will  illustrate  it  by  a  few  cases,  showing 
the  circumstances  under  which  the  two  intermediate  debts 
are  regarded  as  discharged,  or  vice  versa ;  and  as  it  is  fre- 
quently dependent  upon  the  third,  some  of  the  cases 
necessarily  involve  that  proposition  also.  It  makes  no 
substantial  difference,  whether  the  question,  respecting  the 
validity  of  the  promise,  arises  at  common  law  or  under  the 
statute.  Indeed  the  cases  treat  it,  as  arising  in  either 
aspect  indiscriminately. 

^  327.  In  Brovming  v.  StaUardy  B  Taunton,  450,  decided 
A.  D.  1814,  in  the  Common  Pleas,  the  plaintiffs  sued  as 
assignees  in  bankruptcy  of  one  Morgan,  to  recover  the 
value  of  a  cask  of  gin ;  and  it  appeared  that  the  cask  was 
ordered  from  Morgan  by,  and  delivered  to  one  Phillips,  a 
publican,  who  afterwards  "gave  it  over"  to  the  defend- 
ant, another  publican;  when  the  rider  of  Morgan  came 
for  his  money,  Phillips  said  to  him  that  he  had  sent  the 
cask  to  the  defendant,  who  would,  pay  him  when  he  came 
around  again ;  and  the  defendant  then  coming  in,  this  was 
repeated,  and  he  assented  to  it.  At  the  trial,  it  was 
objected  that  the  promise  was  within  the  statute,  and  it 

(6)  Chapter  twelfth,  and  chapter  foarteentb,  article  fourth. 
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was  contended  fhat  as  the  gin  was  originally  sold  to 
Phillips,  the  mere  taking  possession  of  it  by  the  defend- 
ant^ would  not  give  the  plaintiffs  a  canse  of  action  upon 
any  other  ground;  but  Chambre,  J.,  before  whom  the 
cause  was  tried,  thought  this  was  a  transfer  of  the  sale  by 
consent  of  all  parties,  and  not  an  agreement  to  pay  the 
debt  of  another,  and  the  plaintiffs  had  a  verdict.  A  motion 
was  made  to  set  aside  the  verdict  and  for  a  new  trial,  but 
the  court  refused  a  rule,  holding  that  the  ruling  below 
that  it  was  a  transfer  was  rights  and  adding:  ^^An  action 
could,  after  that  consent,  no  longer  have  been  maintained 
against  Phillips  for  the  goods.  It  was  a  new  sale  of  them 
to  the  defendant." 

§  328.  The  case  of  Ouxon  v.  CJiadley^  3  Bamewall  and 
CressweU,  591, (c)  A.  D.  1824,  in  the  King's  Bench,  pre- 
sented directly,  only  the  question  whether  the  original 
debtor  to  the  plaintiff  was  in  fsEtct  discharged,  the  solution 
of  which,  however,  depended  upon  whether  the  new  prom- 
isor in  £a^t  assumed  any  legal  liability.  This  was  an 
action  in  favor  of  the  assignees  of  one  Sweet,  a  bankrupt, 
against  James  Chadley,  to  recover  a  sum  due  for  goods 
sold  to  him  by  the  bankrupt ;  and  the  defence  was  that 
before  the  bankruptcy,  Kobert  Chadley,  the  defendant's 
brother,  who  then  had  an  account  current  growing  out  of 
various  transactions  with  Sweet,  and  at  the  same  time 
owed  the  defendant  a  larger  sum,  than  the  bill  of  goods 
for  which  this  action  was  brought,  had  requested  Sweet 
to  charge  this  amount  of  James's  biU  to  his  (Kobert^ s) 
account  current,  to  which  Sweet  had  assented ;  and  when 
the  account  was  adjusted  between  Robert  and  Sweet  at 
the  end  of  the  year.  Sweet,  by  Robert's  direction,  entered 
to  Robert' s  debit,  that  charge,  which  nearly  balanced  the 
account  between  them.  Soon  after  making  the  arrange- 
ment with  Sweet,  Robert  communicated  it  to  his  brother 
James,  the  defendant ;  but  the  report  does  not  state  that 
any  thing  ever  passed  between  Sweet  and  the  defendant. 

(c)  8  0.,  6  Dowling  and  RyUnd,  417 ;  tnd  1  Carrington  and  Payne,  174 
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The  plaintiffs  Iiad  a  verdict,  and  a  role  nisi  to  enter  a 
nonsuit  was  discharged ;  on  the  ground  that  the  entry  was 
proof  merely  of  an  assent  to  debiting  Robert  with  the 
goods,  and  not  that  the  bankrupt  consented  to  take 
Robert  as  his  debtor,  and  discharge  James.  Abbott^  C. 
J.,  remarked,  that  at  most  there  was  an  accord  between 
Robert  and  the  bankrupt,  but  no  satis&ction;  and  he 
added,  ''We  cannot  say,  therefore,  that  either  Robert 
could  have  been  made  to  pay  this  money  to  Sweet,  if  he 
had  called  for  it>  or  that  James  is  discharged  fSrom  his 
original  obligation  to  pay  the  amount  of  goods  sold  to 
him."(<?) 

§  329.  So  in  Wharton  v.  Walker^  4  Bamewall  and  Cress- 
well,  163,  and  6  Bowling  and  Ryland,  288,  decided  in  the 
same  court,  A.  D.  1825.  There  one  Lythgoe  was  indebted 
to  the  plaintiff,  and  gave  him  an  order  for  the  amount  of 
the  debt  upon  the  defendant,  who  was  his  tenant^  payable 
out  of  the  rent  that  should  next  become  due ;  and  the 
plaintiff  sent  the  order  to  the  defendant,  without  any  fur- 
ther communication  between  them.  When  the  next  rent 
became  due,  the  defendant  produced  the  order  to  Lythgoe, 
and  promised  him  to  pay  the  amount  to  the  plaintiff; 
whereupon  Lythgoe  allowed  him  to  deduct  that  amount^ 
and  on  his  paying  the  difference,  gave  him  a  receipt  for 
the  whole  sum.  The  plaintiff  then  brought  this  action, 
declaring  for  money  had  and  received,  and  upon  an  account 
stated.    On  the  trial  he  was  nonsuited,  on  the  ground 

( (2 )  The  trial  of  this  cause  is  reported  ia  1  GarriDgton  and  Payne,  174| 
from  which  it  would  appear  that  the  ruling  turned  upon  the  ground,  that 
Robert's  agreement  to  pay  James's  debt  was  within  the  statute  of  frauds. 
The  notes  of  the  argument  are  given  at  page  485  of  the  same  volume;  where 
it  is  said^  that  on  counsel  for  the  plaintiffs  insisting  that  Robert  could  not  be 
bound  without  a  writing,  Bay  ley,  J.,  answered :  "  There  you  are  quite  wrong, 
Mr.  Marryatt;  for  there  are  many  cases  which  decide  that  a  man,  by  word 
only,  may  take  a  debt  upon  himself,  discharging  the  principal  debtor.  In 
this  case  Robert  owes  James  money ;  and  by  this  arrangement,  Robert  is  to 
pay  Sweet  what  he  would  otherwise  pay  to  his  brother."  To  which  MarryatI 
answered,  that  there  was  no  evidence  that  Sweet  knew  that  one  brother 
owed  the  other  any  money. 
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ihat  the  promise  was  within  the  statute  of  frauds,  and  a 
rule  nisi  to  enter  a  verdict  in  his  favor  was  discharged. 
Although  the  court  thought  that  the  declaration  should 
have  been  special;  all  the  judges,  delivering  opinions 
seriatun,  also  agreed  that  the  action  could  not  be  main- 
tained ;  because,  as  the  three  parties  did  not  concur  in  the 
arrangement,  the  debt  due  from  Lythgoe  to  the  plaintiff 
had  not  been  discharged,  and  the  plaintiff  might  collect  it 
from  him ;  so  the  case  did  not  come  within  Buller'  s  rule,  {e) 

§  330.  There  are  a  few  cases  in  the  United  States,  where 
the  correctness  of  the  first  or  of  the  third  proposition, 
derived  from  the  rule  in  Taflock  v.  Harris^  has  been 
denied,  either  expressly  or  by  implication ;(/)  but  they 
run  decidedly  counter  to  the  general  current  of  the  Ameri- 
can decisions.  Indeed  this  seems  to  favor  the  much 
broader  rule,  that  a  promise  by  a  debtor  to  pay  his  debt 
to  a  transferee  thereof  is  vaUd,  at  common  law,  without 
any  new  consideration ;  and  under  the  statute  of  frauds, 
upon  the  principle  embodied  in  the  sixth  rule.  We  will 
cite  some  specimen  cases  where  the  first  and  third  propo- 
sitions were  recognized  and  their-  application  illustrated ; 
and  where  also  the  validity  of  the  transaction,  under  the 
statute  of  frauds,  was  either  expressly  affirmed,  or  admitted 
by  implication. 

§  331.  In  Hay  don  v.  Christopher^  1  J.  J.  Marshall  (Ken- 
tucky), 382,  A.  D.  1829,  the  plaintiff  was  a  creditor  of  one 

(e)  This  case,  and  several  others  not  dted  here,  where  it  was  ruled,  upon 
grounds  which  appear  to  be  unsatisfiM^tory,  that  there  was  a  discharge  of  the 
intermediate  debts,  are  commented  upon  in  the  note  at  the  conclusion  of 
duster  ziv. 

(/)  Smith  V.  Coleman,  1  Bibb  (Kentucky),  488,  A.  D.  1809 ;  Qunnels  v, 
Stewart,  3  Brevard  (SQuth  Carolina),  52,  A.  D.  18)2 ;  Jones  v.  Ballard,  2  Mill 
(South  Carolina),  113,  A.  D.  1818;  Smith  v.  Stevens,  3  Indiana,  332,  A.  D. 
1852.  In  the  last  mentioned  case  it  is  said  that  a  transaction,  which  was 
substantially  the  same  as  the  supposed  case  put  in  Tatlock  v.  Harris,  would 
be  void  under  the  statute  of  frauds;  but  the  decision  was  put  upon  another 
ground,  which  caUs  for  no  comment  here,  as  it  'did  not  arise  under  the 
Btatata 
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Cock  to  the  amount  of  $25,  and  the  defendant  said  that 
he  owed  Cock  $20;  and  thereupon  an  agreement  was 
made  between  the  three,  whereby  the  defendant  agreed  to 
pay  the  plaintiff  $20,  and  the  two  intermediate  debts  were 
discharged.  Afterwards  Cock  fled  fSrom  the  State;  and 
the  defendant  then  said  that  he  did  not  owe  him  as  much 
as  he  had  supposed,  and  refused  to  pay  the  plaintiff.  It 
was  objected  at  the  trial,  that  the  promise  was  within  the 
statute,  and  the  defendant  had  a  verdict  under  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  court.  The  judgment  rendered  thereon  was 
reversed,  and  a  new  trial  ordered ;  the  Court  of  Api)eals 
holding  that  the  promise  was  not  within  the  statute,  and 
that  after  procuring  Cock's  release  by  the  plaintiff,  the 
defendant  could  not  show  that  he  had  been  mistaken  in 
the  amount  of  his  debt  to  Cock.(^) 

§  332.  An  American  case,  where  a  novation  was  sus- 
tained under  the  rule  of  Tatlock  v.  Harris^  in  an  action 
by  the  substituted  creditor  seeking  to  recover  upon  the 
original  liability,  is  reported  under  the  name  of  Heaton 
V.  Angier,  7  New  Hampshire,  397,  decided  A.  D.  1835. 
There  the  plaintiff  sued  for  the  price  of  a  wagon  sold  to 
the  defendant,  and  it  appeared  that  immediately  after  the 
sale,  one  Chase  bought  the  wagon  from  the  defendant,  at  a 
slight  advance  upon  the  price ;  that  Chase  and  the  defend- 
ant went  to  the  plaintiff;  and  Chase  agreed  to  pay  to  the 
plaintiff  the  purchase  price  of  the  wagon,  to  be  paid  by 
the  defendant ;  ^^and  the  plaintiff  agreed  to  take  Chase  as 
paymaster  for  that  sum,  and  thereupon  Chase  took  the 
wagon  and  went  away,"  Upon  a  verdict,  subject  to  the 
opinion  of  the  court,  it  was  held  that  the  action  could  not 
be  maintained ;  as  the  agreement  of  the  plaintiff  to  take 
Chase  as  his  debtor  discharged  the  defendant,  the  debt 
due  from  Chase  to  the  defendant  being  simultaneously 
discharged. 


(g)  The  last  paragraph  is  in  accordance  with  part  of  the  ruling  in  Beaoh 
V.  Hangerford,  post  §  336. 
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§  833.  And  in  Wood/^.  Corcoran^  83  Massachusetts  (1 
Allen),  405,  A.  D.  1861,  a  verbal  agreement  between  the 
plaintiff,  the  defendant^  and  a  third  person,  who  was  the 
plaintiff's  debtor  and  the  defendant's  creditor,  that  the 
defendant  would  pay  the  plaintiff  the  debt  against  the 
third  person,  and  that  the  latter  should  be  discharged, 
was  sustained  as  not  being  within  the  statute.  And  the 
court  said,  that  the  agreement  operated  to  discharge  as 
much  of  the  defendant's  debt  to  the  third  person,  as 
was  equal  to  the  sum  which  he  undertook  to  pay  to  the 
plaintiff. 

§  334.  In  Ofiytier  v.  Sims^  5  Blackford  (Indiana),  498,  A. 
D.  1841,  it  was  held  that  a  novation  was  good  which  took 
effect  immediately,  although  the  amount  of  the  substituted 
debt  was  not  definitely  known,  and  payment  was  to  be  post- 
poned till  the -amount  should  be  ascertstined.  There  the 
defendants  were  indebted  to  one  Treadway,  "having  fands 
or  cash  of  his  in  their  hands,"  and  Treadway  was  indebted 
to  the  plaintiff  upon  a  promissory  note  made  by  him ; 
the  parties  met,  and  mutually  agrc^  that  the  defendants 
should  pay  to  the  plaintiffs  IJie  amount  they  owed  Tread- 
way, "  so  soon  as  the  precise  amount  of  their  indebtedness 
to  Treadway,  could  be  ascertained  by  reference  to  their 
accounts."  Upon  the  trial,  various  objections  were  taken 
to  the  recovery,  among  them  that  the  plaintiff  had  not 
proved  that  he  had  delivered  up  Treadway' s  note,  or 
otherwise  expressly  released  him,  but  the  judge  charged 
that  this  was  not  necessary,  and  the  plaintiff  had  a  ver- 
dict^ which  was  affirmed  upon  appeal.  The  opinion  of 
the  court,  reviewing  the  English  cases,  held  that  the 
debt  from  Treadway  to  the  plaintiff  was  extinguished,  and 
that  the  action  for  money  had  and  received  lay  against 
the  defendants. 

§  335.  An  instance  of  double,  or  as  the  civil  lawyers 
would  i)erhaps  call  it,  quadruple  novation,  or  double 
del^ation,  occurred  in  the  case  of  Beach  v.  Hungerfordy 
19  Barbour  (New  York),  268,  A.  D.  1866.     There  the 
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double  discharge,  will  sustain  a  promise  by  a  debtor  to 
pay  his  debt  to  a  transferee  thereof,  is  of  course  entirelj 
distinct^  at  common  law,  and  under  the  statute.  . 


ARTICLE  III.  ' 

Whan  the  tUid  panoa's  iftteoedsnt  IkUlltj  to  tlie  ponmliM  wm  diiohtfftd,  la  Muldentin 

of  iti  ununptf on  tj  tlio  promiior* 

§  338.  This  class  of  cases,  ^like  that  which  formed  the 
subject  of  the  third  article  of  the  last  chapter,  comes 
within  the  second  species  of  single  novation  described  by 
Pothier,  and  called  expromissio,(a)  being  that  which  takes 
place  "by  the  intervention  of  a  new  debtor,  where  another 
person  becomes  a  debtor  in  my  stead,  and  is  accepted  by 
the  creditor,  who  thereupon  discharges  me."  It  is  valid, 
at  common  law  and  under  the  statute  of  frauds,  only  when 
it  is  made  by  the  concurrence  of  the  three  parties ;  that  is 
to  say,  the  creditor,  the  old  debtor,  who  is  to  be  discharged, 
and  the  person  who  is  to  assume  his  place.  As  it  consti- 
tutes only  one  half  of  that  species  of  delegation,  to  the 
examination  of  wHich  the  preceding  article  is  devoted,  one 
of  the  elements  of  the  consideration,  necessary  to  the  valid- 
ity of  a  contract  of  that  kind,  is  unimportant  in  this  species 
of  contract.  Here  the  consideration  for  the  assumption 
of  the  new  liability  by  the  new  debtor,  is  merely  the  dis- 
charge by  the  creditor  of  the  original  debtor ;  and  it  is  of 
no  consequence  what  was  the  consideration,  or  whether 
any  consideration  passed,  between  the  new  debtor  and 
the  person  discharged ;  whereas,  as  we  have  seen,  it  is  one 
of  the  ingredients  of  a  delegation  by  double  novation,  that 
the  former  shall  be  discharged  by  the  latter  of  a  precedent 
debt  owing  by  him. 

§  339.  In  this  class  of  cases,  us  in  the  other,  any  thing 
which  amounts  to  a  valid  discharge  of  the  original  debtor, 
suffices  to  take  the  promise  out  of  the  operation  of  the 
statute ;  respecting  which,  it  may,  in  general  terms,  be  said 

'—^— — — — - — . —  ■   ■     ■  '  I  .1     — 

(a)  See  ante,  §  322. 
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that  any  words  or  acts  passing  between  him  and  his  cred- 
itor, indicating  unequivocally  an  intention  on  the  part  of 
the  latter,  immediately  and  thenceforth  to  abandon  his 
demand,  and  an  assent  thereto  on  the  part  of  the  former, 
will  suffice. 

(1)  Oa$€8  iUustrcUing  the  generaX  principle,  and  the  rule  that  the  three  per^ 

sons  in  interest  must  concur, 

§  340,  The  question  whether  the  discharge  of  the  prin- 
cipal debtor,  by  a  tripartite  agreement,  sufficed  to  take  a 
stranger's  promise  out  of  the  statute,  arose  and  was 
affirmatively  decided  in  Bird  v.  Oammon^  3  Bingham's 
New  Cases,  883,  in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  A.  D. 
1837.(5)  There  the  plaintiff  had  issued  a  fieri  facias  upon  a 
judgment  .in  his  favor  against  one  Lloyd/  Subsequently 
Lloyd  conveyed  to  the  defendant  his  farm  and  farming 
stock;  the  defendant  verbally  undertaking  in  return,  as 
was  expressly  proved  at  the  trial,  and  as  it  also  appeared 
by  the  recitals  of  the  deed,  to  satisfy  Lloyd' s  creditors ; 
and  it  was  a  part  of  the  agreement,  the  plaintiff  bein^  a 
party  to  it  and  an  attesting  witness  to  the  deed,  that 
Lloyd  should  be  discharged.  The  plaintiff  then  withdrew 
his  execution,  and  Lloyd  continued  to  manage  the  prop- 
erty as  the  defendant's  bailiff.  About  three  years  after- 
wards, the  defendant,  having  examined  the  plaintiff's 
account^  acknowledged  its  correctness.  At  the  trial  two 
objections  were  made  to  a  recovery,  one  of  which  is  not 
important  in  this  connection;  the  other  was  that  the 
defendant's  engagement  was  within  the  statute  of  frauds. 
The  plaintiff  had  a  verdict ;  and  upon  the  argument  of  a 
rule  nisi,  the  court  held  that  the  promise  was  not  within 
the  statute,  because  Lloyd  could  set 'up  the  agreement, 
in  bar  of  a  new  suit,  or  to  stay  proceedings  upon  the 
judgment;  so  that  the  plaintiff  had  effectually  dis- 
charged him,  and  accepted  the  defendant' s  undertaking, 
in  lieu  of  any  remedy  against  him.  The  rule  was  there- 
fore discharged. 

(h)  S.  C,  5  Scott,  213,  and  3  Hodges,  224. 
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§  341.  On  the  other  hand  it  was  held  by  the  same  court 
in  French  v.  French^  2  Manning  and  Granger,  644,  (c)  A. 
D.  1841,  that  as  it  did  not  clearly  appear  that  the  original 
debt  was  discharged,  the  defendant's  promise  to  pay  it 
was  within  the  statute.  There  the  plaintiff  Sued  to 
recover,  among  other  items  of  an  account,  the  amount  of 
321 Z.  6*.,  being  a  debt  originally  contracted  by  the  defend- 
ant' s  father ;  and  it  appeared  that  the  defendant,  who  was 
a  naval  officer,  had  given  to  the  plaintiff  a  writing,  (insuffi- 
cient under  the  statute  of  frauds,)  acknowledging  that  he 
had  received  from  the  plaintiff  321 Z.  6^.;  and  desiring  that 
in  case  of  his  death,  during  his  absence  from  England,  or 
at  any  time  before  the  debt  was  liquidated,  the  plaintiff 
should  be  paid  out  of  any  property  the  defendant  might 
possess.  It  was  farther  shown  that  this  writing  had  been 
given  to  avoid  proceedings  against  the  estate  of  the  father, 
who  had  died  abroad  in  embarrassed  circumstances.  It 
also  appeared  that  the  defendant's  sisters  had  subse-' 
quently  entered  into  some  written  engagement,  (which  had 
bee/i  destroyed. by  a  fire,)  to  pay  the  same  debt.  At  the 
trial  the  defendant  had  a  verdict ;  and  upon  a  motion  to 
enter  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff,  the  latter' s  counsel  con- 
tended that  the  writing  was  evidence  of  a  loan  by  the 
plaintiff  to  the  defendant,  to  enable  him  to  discharge  his 
father's  debt;  in  which  object,  as  one  of  the  next  of  kin, 
he  was  personally  interested.  But  Tindal,  C.  J.,  said  that 
^^the  substratum  of  that  suggestion  must  be  that  the  debt 
due  from  Dr.  French"  (the  fattier)  *'was  satisfied.  But 
it  is  inconsistent  with  such  a  supposition,  that  the  plaintiff 
should  afterwards  obtain  from  Dr.  French's  two  daughters, 
a  note  or  engagement  to  pay  the  same  debt."  The  rule 
was  accordingly  discharged,  on  the  ground  that  the  prom- 
ise was  void  for  want  of  consideration,  and  also  as  being 
within  the  statute. 

§  342.  In  the  English  chancery  case  of  Emmet  v.  Dew- 
Tiurst^  15  Jurist,  1115,  3  Macnaghten  and  Gtordon,  587, 

(c)  8.  a,  3  Scott's  New  Reports,  121. 
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and  21  Law  Journal,  N.  S.,  Chancery,  497,  decided  in  the 
year  1861,  it  was  held  that  a  promise  was  within  the 
statute,  whereby  the  promisor  undertook  to  substitute  for 
a  liability  resting  upon  another,  the  joint  liability  of  him- 
self and  the  original  debtor.  Such  a  substitution,  as  will 
presently  anpear,(d)  sufKces  to  satisfy  the  principle  now 
under  exaioEiation,  because  the  original  several  liability 
is  thereby  extinguished.  The  reason,  why  this  particular 
case  was  taken  out  of  this  class  of  cases  not  within  the 
operation  of  the  statute,  is  not  given  in  the  opinion ;  and 
it  may  be  that  the  Lord  Chancellor  overlooked  or  dis- 
sented from  the  doctrine,  that  a  joint  promise  extinguishes 
the  original  debt;  but  probably  he  put  his  decision  on 
the  ground,  that  the  plaintiff  did  not  discharge  the 
original  liability,  but  only  promised  to  do  so.  The  plaint- 
iff, as  public  oflcer  of  the  Hali&x  Joint  Stock  Banking 
Company,  filed  a  bill  to  get  the  benefit  of  an  indenture ; 
whereby,  in  substance,  the  defendant  agreed  with  one 
Tumey,  in  behalf  of  himself  and  all  the  other  creditors 
of  Isaac  Dewhurst,  the  defendant' s  brother,  that  in  consid- 
eration of  the  abandonment  of  a  fiat  in  bankruptcy 
against  Isaac,  and  the  acceptance  forthwith  by  the  credit- 
ors of  a  composition ;  he,  the  defendant,  would  guaranty 
a  composition  of  eight  shillings  in  the  pound,  to  all  the 
creditors  of  Isaac,  whose  debts  exceeded  20Z.,  who  would 
sign  a  good  and  effectual  release  of  their  claims  against 
Isaac,  before  a  certain  day. 

§  343.  In  pursuance  of  the  agreement,  the  joint  notes  of 
Isaac  Dewhurst  and  of  the  defendant,  for  the  proportionate 
part  of  each  creditor's  debt,  payable  at  certain  periods 
therein  stated,  and  a  release  to  be  executed  by  the  credit- 
ors, were  seasonably  prepared  and  placed  in  the  hands 
of  an  agent,  to  deliver  notes  for  his  proportion  to  each 
creditor,  who  should  execute  the  release  by  the  appointed 
day.  The  banking  company  represented  by  the  plaintiff, 
was  one  of  the  creditors,  to  the  amount  of  nearly  2000?., 

(d)  Tost  I  354,  et  seq. 
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part  of  which  was  for  two  dishonored  bills  drawn  by 
Isaac  upon  one  Carter,  and  accepted  by  liim;  and  it 
declined  to  execute  the  release,  or  surrender  the  bills^ 
until  the  result  of  certain  legal  proceedings  then  pending 
against  Carter  should  be  ascertained ;  for  which  purpose 
it  desired  an  extension  of  time,  urging  as  ^ground  for 
granting  the  extension,  that  the  amount  of  tne  composi 
tion  notes  would  be  diminished,  by  a  proportionate  part 
of  whatever  could  be  collected  from  Carter.  But  the 
agent  refused  to  deliver  the  composition  notes,  unless  the 
bills  were  surrendered;  and  after  some  negotiations,  he 
made,  as  was  alleged  by  the  plaintiff,  a  verbal  agreement 
with  the  agent  of  the  bank,  to  the  effect  that  the  bank 
should  be  considered  a  consenting  party  to  the  agreement 
for  the  composition,  and  to  the  release ;  but  that  it  might 
postpone  the  actual  execution  of  the  release,  and  the 
delivery  of  the  bills,  until  after  the  proceedings  against 
Carter  had  terminated.  These  proceedings  having  ex- 
tended beyond  the  time  stated  in  the  indenture,  and 
having  resulted  in  nothing ;  the  bank  insisted  upon  its 
right  to  have  the  benefit  of  the  indenture,  in  consequence 
of  the  alleged  verbal  extension  of  time  within  which  it 
was  to  release  Isaac ;  and  for  that  purpose  this  bill  was 
filed. 

§  344.  The  Vice  Chancellor  (Knight  Bruce)  made  a 
decree,  referring  it  to  a  master  to  inquire  into  the  author- 
ity of  the  defendant's  agent  to  make  such  an  agreement, 
and  other  matters  preliminary  to  the  granting  of  relief; 
and  from  that  decree  the  defendant  appealed  to  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  (Lord  Truro),  who  dismissed  the  bill  with  costs. 
Assuming,  he  said,  that  the  agent  had  the  necessary 
authority,  nevertheless  the  agreement  was  within  the 
fourth  section  of  the  statute  of  frauds.  '*It  is  a  special 
promise  to  answer  for  the  debt  of  another  person.  It  is 
not  a  promise,  upon  good  consideration,  to  take  the  debt 
exclusively  upon  himself.  It  professes  in  terms  to  be  a 
case  of  guaranty.  The  composition  notes  were  to  be  the 
joint  notes  of  Isaac  Dewhurst,  the  principal  debtor,  and 
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of  the  defendant  William  Dewhurst,  as  his  guaranty  or 
surety.  The  agreement  is  clearly  within  the  fourth  section 
of  the  statute  of  frauds  and  must  be  in  writing.  Any 
alteration  of  the  agreement  must  also  be  in  writing." 
"Therefore  whether  what  passed"  (between  the  two 
agents)  *'i8  or  is  not  to  be  contended  to  be  a  variation  of 
the  old  agreement,  or  as  the  formation  of  a  new  agreement, 
it  ought  to  be  evidenced  by  some  writing,  and  it  is  clear 
from  the  whole  evidence  that  no  such  writing  exists,  "(e) 

§  345.  The  modfem  American  cases,  with  scarcely  .an 
exception,  aflEmu  the  validity  of  verbal  tripartite  agree- 
ments of  this  character,  at  common  law  and  under  the 
statute  of  frauds.  Thus  in  WaUon  v.  Jacobs^  29  Ver- 
mont, 169,  A.  D.  1857,  one  Solomons  had  furnished  a 
piece  of  cloth,  and  employed  the  plaintiff  (a  tailor)  to  make 
a  coat  for  him ;  after  it  was  made,  the  plaintiff  handed  it 
to  him,  and  they  went  togethel*,  Solomons  carrying  the 
coat,  to  a  place  where  Solomons  said  that  he  would  get  the 
money  to  pay  the  plaintiff.  On  arriving  at  the  place, 
Solomons  said  that  he  had  not  enough  money  to  pay 
for  the  coat,  together  with  his  fare  to  a  place  in  New  York, 
whither  he  was  going ;  and,  at  his  request,  the  defendant 
promised  to  pay  the  plaintiff's  bill ;  whereupon  the  plaint- 
iff "  permitted  Solomons  to  leave  the  State  with  the  coat." 
These  facts  were  found  by  an  auditor,  who  also  reported 
that  the  plaintiff  had  discharged  Solomons.  Upon  this 
report  the  plaintiff  had  judgment,  which  was  aflBirmed  by 
the  Supreme  Court.  Redfield,  C.  J.,  delivering  the  opin- 
ion said :  *'The  general  statement  of  facts  indicates  very 
clearly,  that  the  plaintiff  looked  exclusively  to  the  defend- 
ant. He  did  not  fully  surrender  his  control  over  the  coat, 
until  the  defendant  consented  to  assume  the  debt.  He 
then  permitted  the  first  contractor  to  depart  out  of  the 
country,  and  the  auditor  says  he  was  thereby  discharged 
from  the  debt.  This,  we  think,  can  import  nothing  else 
but  that  the  defendant  was  the  sole  debtor.    If  this  case 

(e)  See  this  case  further  commented  upon  in  the  note  to  §  284,  ante. 
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stood  against  Solomons,  it  would  be  impossible  to  give 
judgment  against  him. "  (/ ) 

§  346.  The  principle  was  also  very  correctly  laid  down 
and  applied  in  Corbett  v.  Cochran^  3  Hill  (South  Carolina), 
41,  and  Eiley^s  Law  Cases,  44,  decided  in  1836.  There 
the  plaintiff  had  an  account  against  one  Mrs.  Pellott,  and 
had  sent  the  account  to  her  for  payment ;  soon  after  the 
defendant  called  upon  the  plaintiff  with  the  account,  and 
"promised  to  discharge  the  demand,  by  having  the 
amount  charged  to  himself;"  and  the  plaintiff  accord- 
ingly credited  Mrs.  Pellott  with  the  amount  in  full,  and 
charged  it  to  the  defendant,  no  time  of  forbearance  having 
been  agreed  upon.  The  defence  was  that  the  promise  was 
within  the  statute.  At  the  trial  the  judge  left  it  to  the 
jury  to  say  whether  Mrs.  Pellott  was  privy  to  the  arrange- 
ment, and  whether  the  credit,  discharging  her,  was  entered 
with  the  knowledge  and  by  the  direction  of  the  defend- 
ant.(  jf )  The  jury  found  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff.  The 
defendant  moved  for  a  new.  trial  and  the  motion  was  unani- 
mously denied  by  the  court.  Earle,  J.,  who  delivered  the 
opinion,  after  citing  cases  to  show  that  if  the  original  debtor 
was  discharged,  the  defendant  was  liable,  proceeded  to  con- 
sider the  question,  whether  Mrs.  Pellott  was  in  £a.ct  and  in 
law  discharged.  After  saying  that  any  promise  may,  before 
breach,  be  discharged  by  words  only,  and  that  although,  as 
a  general  rule,  a  debt  is  not  extinguished  by  the  acceptance 
of  a  security  of  no  higher  nature,  yet  it  will  be  thus  extin- 
guished if  the  parties  expressly  so  agree  ;  he  added :  "  In 
these  cases  the  validity  of  the  new  promise  and  the  dis- 
charge of  the  original  debt  are  mutually  dependent ;  they 
arise  at  the  same  time,  and  result  from  the  agreement  of 

(/)  The  case  of  Crofl  v,  Smallwood,  1  Espioasse,  121  (see  ante  §  154), 
presented  a  strikingly  similar  state  of  facts;  but  the  court  put  the  decision 
upon  an  entirely  different  ground.  This  is  but  one  of  many  illustrations, 
which  might  be  adduced,  of  the  extreme  difficulty  of  classifying  the  cases 
under  this  branch  of  the  statute  of  frauds. 

( jf )  This  appears  from  the  opinion,  although  the  "  report "  of  the  jadge 
below,  would  indicate  that  be  ruled  expressly  upon  those  points. 
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the  parties,  that  the  existmg  debt  shall  be  extinguished 
and  the  first  debtor  discharged,  in  consideration  of  the 
new  undertaking.  There  is  no  form  of  words  or  writing 
necessary  to  give  effect  to  these  mutual  undertakings.  If 
the  promise  to  pay  is  binding,  the  agreement  to  discharge 
is  equally  so;  each  is  binding  because  the  other  is." 
But  in  the  case  at  bar,  he  continued,  there  was  something 
more  than  a  mere  verbal  agreement,  as*  the  plaintiff  had 
entered  a  satisfaction  upon  his  books,  which  constituted 
the  evidence  of  his  demand  \{g)  and  he  had  thereby  declared 
that  he  had  no  further  claim  against  Mrs.  Pellott,  in  whose 
stead  he  accepted  the  defendant  as  his  debtor.  In  that 
respect  the  learned  judge  said,  that  the  case  at  bar  differed 
materially  from  Ouxon  v.  Ghadley^  3  Bamewall  and  Cress- 
well,  691,  where  there  was  nothing  except  a  debit  to  the 
new  promisor.  (A) 

§  347.  So  in  Walker  v.  Pennimav^  74  Massachusetts 
(8  (xray),  233,  A.  D.  1857,  the  defendant  had  an  unfinished 
contract  with  one  Hamblin,  for  certain  piano-fortes,  to  be 
made  by  the  latter ;  and  Hamblin  was  indebted  to  the 
plaintiff  upon  a  promissory  note.  A  verbal  agreement  was 
made  between  the  plaintiff  and  the  defendant,  "in  the 
presence  of  Hamblin,''  to  the  effect  that  the  plaintiff  would 
finish  up  the  work  for  the  defendant,  and  be  paid  the  same 
prices  which  he  was  paying  Hamblin ;  "and  the  defend- 
ant agreed,  that  if  the  plaintiff  would  go  on  and  finish  up 
the  instruments,  the  defendant  would  pay  him  the  amount 
of  the  ndfe ;  to  which  the  plaintiff  consented,  and  agreed 
to  give  up  the  note,  and  abandon  all  claim  on  Hamblin, 
and  afterwards  did  give  up  the  note."  It  was.  held  that 
the  promise  was  not  within  the  statute,  and  a  verdict  for 
the  plaintiff  was  eustained  upon  exceptions. 

§  348.  On  the  other  hand.  Stone  v.  Symmes^  36  Mas- 
sachusetts (18  Pickering),  467,  A.  D.  1836,  was  a  case 

(9)  See  ante,  §  192,  as  to  the  efft'ct  of  the  plaintiff's  books  as  evidence  in 
Sonth  Carolina. 
(A)  See  the  case  ante,  §  328. 
48 
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where  the  promise,  although  sufficient  at  common  law, 
was  void  by  the  statute,  because  there  was  not  a  sufficient 
discharge  of  the  original  debtor.  There  one  Woodward, 
being  indebted  to  the  plaintiff,  had  agreed  to  pay  him  in 
labor,  whenever  he  should  be  called  upon,  at  a  si)ecifi6d 
price  per  day.  Subsequently  Woodward  agreed  to  work 
for  the  defendant  for  a  specified  time,  at  a  less  price ;  before 
the  time  had  elapsed,  the  plaintiff  called  upon  Woodward 
to  fulfil  his  contract,  and  said  to  the  defendant  that  he 
must  have  his  bill  paid  or  Woodward' s  work,  and  asked 
if  he  would  give  up  Woodward ;  to  which  the  defendant 
answered  that  he  would  not  give  up  Woodward,  and  that 
he  would  see  the  bill  paid,  or  would  pay  the  bill  on 
demand.  This  took  place  in  the  presence  of  Woodward, 
who  testified  that  the  defendant,  at  that  time,  owed  him 
something,  and  that  something  was  due  to  him  at  the  time 
of  the  trial ;  but  he  could  not  tell  how  much ;  and  that  he 
continued  in  the  defendant' s  employment,  in  consequence 
of  the  latter' s  agreement  to  pay  the  plaintiff,  and  would 
not  have  remained,  if  the  defendant  had  not  so  agreed. 
In  an  action  upon  this  promise,  the  defendant  objected 
that  it  was  without  consideration,  and  also  void  by  the 
statute  of  frauds,  but  the  court  below,  on  a  case  stated, 
held  that  the  plaintiff  could  recover. 

§  349.  The  judgment  thereupon  was  reversed  by  the 
Supreme  Court,  and  the  plaintiff  nonsuited.  Putnam,  J., 
delivering  the  opinion  of  the  court,  held  that  the  benefit, 
which  the  defendant  received  from  Woodward' s  remaining 
in  his  employment,  constituted  a  sufficient  consideration 
for  the  promise ;  but  that  it  was  void  within  the  statute  of 
frauds,  because  the  plaintiff's  demand  against  Woodward 
was  not  discharged.  He  said:  "It  would,  perhaps,  have 
been  sufficient,  if  the  plaintiff  had  then  expressly  dis- 
charged  Woodward  in  consideration,  of  the  defendant's 
promise,  so  relying  upon  it  as  an  original  undertaking, 
and  upon  the  loss  of  his  claim  against  Woodward,  as  the 
consideration  for  the  promise  of  the  defendant ;  but  there 
h  no  evidence  of  such  an  express  discharge,  and  no  facts 
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are  stated,  from  which  even  an  implied  discharge  of  Wood- 
ward is  to  be  necessarily  inferred.  Woodward' s  liability 
to  the  plaintiff  continued.  At  most,  the  plaintiff  agreed 
to  suspend  his  claim  for  such  time  as  he  pleased,  but  not 
to  abandon  or  discharge  it  at  all  events."  The  opinion 
mates  no  reference  to  the  fact  that  the  defendant  was 
indebted  to  Woodward  at  the  time ;  which  circumstance 
apparently  presented  a  question  of  delegation  rather  than 
of  simple  novation ;  but  as  the  plaintiff' s  demand  was 
small,  it  is  probable  that  the  intention  of  the  parties  was 
that  the  defendant  should  pay  it,  without  deducting  it  from 
Woodward' s  wages. 

§  350.  So  in  Michardson  v.  Williams^  49  Maine,  668, 
decided  in  1861,  the  promise  was  void,  both  at  common 
law  and  under  the  statute,  because  the  original  debtor  was 
not  discharged,  there  having  been  no  sufficient  concurrent 
action  of  the  three  parties  in  interest,  to  create  a  novation. 
There  a  certain  railroad  company  was  indebted  to  the 
plaintiff;  and  the  defendant  (who  was,  it  is  to  be  gathered 
from  the  case,  an  officer  of  the  company)  verbally  agreed 
to  pay  the  debt  to  the  plaintiff,  and  in  fact  afterwards 
paid  ^e  amount  into  the  hands  of  one  Means,  for  the 
plaintiff,  and  charged  it  to  the  company.  Means  failed ; 
and  the  plaintiff  thereupon  brought  this  action.  There 
was  no  evidence,  that  the  company  had  any  knowledge  of 
the  verbal  agreement  between  the  plaintiff  and  the  defend- 
ant ;  or  that  the  plaintiff  had  ever  discharged  the  company; 
bnt  it  was  nevertheless  ruled  at  the  trial,  that,  as  the 
defendant  had  charged  to  the  company  the  amount,  and 
had  promised  to  pay  it,  he  must  be  considered  as  having 
the  money  in  his  hands  to  the  use  of  the  plaintiff ;  and 
therefore  that  he  was  liable  on  the  count  for  money  had 
and  received,  unless  he  was  authorized  to  pay  it  to  Means 
as  the  plaintiff's  agent.  The  jury  found  a  verdict  for  the 
plaintiff.  Upon  an  exception  to  the  decision  of  the  judge 
at  the  trial ;  a  new  trial  was  granted,  the  Supreme  Court 
holding  that  the  promise  was  without  consideration,  and 
also  within  the  statute  of  frauds ;  because  the  plaintiff 
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relinquished  nothing  and  the  defendant  obtained  nothing, 
as  he  could  not  make  the  company  his  debtor,  by  paying 
or  agreeing  to  pay  its  debts,  without  its  request  or  consent. 

§  361.  A  similar  principle  controlled  the  decision  in  the 
more  recent  case  of  Ellison  v.  Wisehartj  29  Indiana,  32, 
A.  D.  1867.  There  the  action  was  brought  to  recover  a 
sum  due  to  the  plaintiffs  for  goods  sold  to  the  defendant's 
mother ;  and  there  was  much  conflict  of  testimony  in  the 
court  below;  the  plaintiffs  recovered  judgment,  from 
which  the  defendant  appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court, 
where  the  judgment  was  reversed.  The  strongest  testi- 
mony against  the  defendant,  was  that  of  one  of  the  plaint- 
iffs, who  testified  in  substance  that  some  time  after  the 
goods  were  bought,  he  had  a-conversation  with  the  defend- 
ant, and  informed  him  that  the  plaintiffs  intended  to  sue 
his  mother  immediately  for  the  price.  The  defendant 
requested  him  not  to  do  so,  sa3ang,  "  I  have  means  in  my 
hands,  and  it  may  have  a  tendency  to  make  the  old  lady 
worse."  The  plaintiff  then  said,  "  If  you  will  assume 
this  debt  of  $104.77,  and  let  me  charge  it  to  you,  I  will  let 
the  old  lady  alone,  and  wait  with  you  till  Christmas  for 
the  money."  The  defendant  replied,  "You  may  charge 
it  to  me  and  I  will  pay."  The  account  was  thereupon 
charged  to  the  defendant.  Gregory,  J.,  delivering  the 
opinion  of  the  court  on  the  appeal,  said  that  it  was  clear 
that  the  defendant's  promise  was  collateral  unless  his 
mother  was  discharged.  "She  was  not  present;  and  in 
no  wise  participated  in  the  arrangement.  She  had  no 
knowledge  of  it.  It  does  not  appear  that  she  was  dis- 
charged, or  the  account  against  her  credited."  "The 
defendant  could  not  make  Susannah  his  debtor  by  a  vol- 
untary assumption  of  her  debt  to  the  plaintiffs.  How 
could  she,  in  a  suit  by  the  plaintiffs  against  her  for  this 
account,  set  it  up  as  a  defence  to  her  liability  to  them? 
The  plaintiffs  did  not  release  her  in  terms.  H  she  was 
released  it  was  the  result  of  the  arrangement,  not  of  any 
agreement  on  the  part  of  the  plaintiffs."  "  The  plaintiffs 
might,  at  ftny  time  before  the  assent  of  Susannah  was 
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given  to  the  arrangement,  havt?  disr^arded  tUs  voluntary 
assumption  by  the  defendant,  and  have  sued  on  the  original 
promise.  This  suit  can  only  be  maintained  on  the  ground 
of  a  substitution  of  one  debtor  for  another." 

§  352.  The  foregoing  cases  are  cited  as  specimens  of  the 
nice  distinctions  which  obtain,  in  the  application  of  this 
rule.  Other  American  cases,  of  the  same  general  charac- 
ter, are  collected  in  the  note,  {i)  In  each  of  them  it  was 
held  that  the  immediate  discharge  of  the  original  debtor, 
was  the  test  by  which  to  determine  the  validity  of  the 
defendant's  promise  to  pay  the  debt. 

§  353.  It  is  not  necessary,  however,  that  the  debt  of  the 
third  person,  which  is  discharged  by  the  promisee,  should 
be  a  clearly  ascertained  legal  liability ;  provided  it  is  a 
claim,  which  might  form  the  subject  of  an  action.  Thus 
in  Lord  v.  Datyisan,  85  Massachusetts  (3  Allen),  131,  A.  D. 
1861,  a  married  woman  had  invested  money,  which  was 
h^  separate  property,  in  a  firm  of  which  her  husband 

(t)  Jolley  V.  Walker,  26  Alabama,  690/  A.  D.  1855;  per  Roane,  J.,  Wag- 
goner V,  Gray,  2  Hening  and  Munford  (Virginia),  603  (1808) ;  Draugban  v* 
Bunting,  9  Iredell  (North  Carolina),  10  (1848) ;  Curtis  y.  Brown,  59  Mas- 
aacbusetts  (5  Cushing),  488  (1850) ;  Wood  v,  Corcoran,  83  id.  (1  Allen),  405 
(1861);  Brown  v.  Hazen,  11  Michigan,  219  (1863);  Armstrong  t;.  Flora,  3 
T.  B.  Monroe  (Kentucky),  43  (1825);  Click  v.  McAfee,  7  Porter  (Alabama), 
62,  per  Collier,  J.  (1838) ;  Antonio  v,  Clissey,  3  Richardson  (South  Carolina), 
201  (1832) ;  Bason  v.  Hughart,  2  Texas,  476  (1847) ;  Anderson  v.  Davis,  9 
Vermont,  136  (1837);  Gleason  v.  Briggs,  28  id.,  135  (1855);  Cole  v.  Shurt- 
leff,  41  id.,  311  (1868);  per  Gibson,  J.,  Allshouse  v  Ramsay,  6  Wharton 
(Pennsylvania),  331  (1841) ;  Cotterill  v.  Stevens,  10  Wisconsin,  422  (1860). 
In  Watson  v.  Randall,  20  Wendell  (N.  Y.),  201,  A.  D.  1838,  the  same  princi- 
ple was  applied  to  a  promise  of  the  defendant  to  pay  his  mother's  debt,  in 
oonsideration  of  the  plaintiff's  promise  not  to  stte  her.  The  court  assumed, 
(though  doubting  the  correctness  of  the  proposition,)  that  by  the  terms  of 
the  plaintiff's  promise  the  forbearance  was  to  be  perpetual,  no  time  therefor 
being  specified;  but  it  was  held  that  the  mother  could  not  have  availed  herself 
of  it,  because  she  was  not  a  party  to  the  agreement,  and  for  tbat  reason  the 
defendant's  promise  was  within  the  statute.  The  effect,' upon  this  class  of 
cases,  of  the  doctrine  mentioned  and  the  cases  collected  in  chapter  xii,  article 
it,  has  never  been  discussed,  as  far  as  our  observation  extends. 
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was  a  member  with  others,  intending  thereby  to  become  a 
partner ;  but,  (as  had  been  held  in  a  previouB  case,)  the 
Massachusetts  married  women' s  act  did  not  confer  upon 
her  the  power  to  become  a  partner  with  her  husband. 
The  defendants  bought  the  stock,  etc.,  of  the  firm,  and  in 
addition  to  the  purchase  price  paid  by  them  to  the  firm, 
they  verbally  agreed  with  her  to  pay  her  a  certain  sum 
for  her  *' share,  interest,  contribution,  and  investment" 
therein ;  in  consideration  of  which  she  relinquished  what- 
ever rights  she  had  against  the  firm.  At  the  trial  the 
judge  ruled,  that  the  legal  effect  of  the  transaction  was  to 
make  her  a  creditor  of  the  firm,  and  'Hhat  she  was  not 
the  owner  of  any  part  of  the  stock,  fixtures  and  mate- 
rials;" but  he  declined  to  rule,  as  requested  by  the 
defendants'  counsel,  that  she  had  no  claim  against  the 
partnership,  which  she  could  enforce  at  law.  The  plaintiff 
had  a  verdict ;  and  upon  the  hearing  of  the  exceptions  to 
the  judge' s  rulings,  it  was  held  that  there  was  no  error 
in  the  rulings  actually  made,  as  applied  to  the  facts 
proved ;  and  that  it  was  entirely  immaterial  whettier  the 
refusal  to  rule  as  requested  was  correct  or  otherwise ;  that 
although  her  rights  were  not  very  well  defined,  neverthe- 
less their  relinquishment  constituted  a  sufficient  considera- 
tion, for  an  express  promise  to  pay  her  therefor ;  and  that 
as  her  claim  against  the  firm  had  been  extinguished,  in 
consideration  of  the  promise  of  the  defendants,  the  latter 
was  a  substituted  and  not  a  collateral  undertaking,  and 
therefore  was  not  within  the  statute  of  frauds,  (y) 

(2)  Where  the  third  person  and  the  new  promisor  assun^d  a  Joint  UcUHlity^ 
in  discharge  of  a  previous  UabUUy  of  the  third  person  only* 

§  364.  The  principle  now  under  examination  will  sus- 
tain, at  common  law  and  under  the  statute,  a  promise 
nfade  by  two  persons  jointly,  and  accepted  by  the  cred- 
itor, to  assume  the  payment  of  the  individual  debt  of  one 
of  them;  as  in  the  familiar  instance  of  a  copartnership 
assuming  the  debt  of  one  of  its  members.     In  such  a  case 

(/)  It  is  to  be  inferred  in  this  case,  although  it  is  not  very  dearly  stated, 
that  the  firm  was  a  party  to  the  agreement. 
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it  is  true,  that  in  one  sense  the  original  debtor  continues 
to  be  liable  for  the  debt ;  but  he  is  not  liable  in  the  same 
manner  as  before.  The  incidents  and  consequences  of  a 
liability  jointly  with  others,  and  of  a  sole  liability^  are 
so  different,  that  the  conversion  of  the  one  into  the  other 
is  very  properly  deemed  an  extinguishment  of  the  old 
liability,  and  the  substitution  of  a  new  one  in  its  place.  (A:) 
Such  was  the  decision  in  Ex  parte  Lane^  in  re  Lendon^  16 
Law  Journal,  N.  S.,  Bankruptcy,  4,  and  1  De  Gex's  Bank- 
ruptcy Reports,  300,  decided  in  the  year  1847.  This  was 
a  petition  for  leave  to  prove  a  debt  of  4000Z.  against  the 
joint  estate  of  two  bankrupts  (partners) ;  and  it  appeared 
that  before  the  formation  of  the  partnership,  one  of  the 
bankrupts  was  indebted  to  the  petitioner,  in  the  amount 
claimed ;  that  at  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  partner- 
ship, all  parties  had  verbally  agreed  that  the  firm  became 
liable  to  pay  the  debt,  as  the  money  had  been  embarked 
in  the  business;  and. that  there  had  since  been  several 
conversations  and  transactions  between  the  parties,  on 
that  footing.  It  was  objected,  on  the  part  of  the  assignees, 
that  the  case  was  witMn  the  statute  of  firauds ;  but  the 
Chief  Judge  (Vice-Chancellor  Knight  Bruce)  said:  "If  A 
is  a  creditor  of  B,  and  B  and  C  propose  to  enter,  or  have 
entered  into  partnership  together,  and  address  themselves 
to  A,  the  creditor  of  B,  and  say,  *  We  wish  that  this  debt, 
due  hitherto  from  B  alone,  shall  be  a  debt  from  B  and  C 
together,'  and  A  accedes  to  the  proposal,  although  no 
writing  passes,  that  agreement  is  valid  and  effectual,  and 
is  not  impeached  or  affected  by  the  statute  of  frauds. 

(ib)  Lord  DeDman,  C.  J.,  in  his  opinioD  in  the  case  of  Thompson  v,  Percival, 
5  Barnewall  and  Adolphus,  925,  and  3  Nevile  and  Manning,  167,  thus  speaks 
of  the  correlative  proposition,  that  a  joint  liability  may  be  discharged  by  the 
assumption  in  its  place  of  a  several  liability,  by  one  of  the  parties  already 
jointly  liable:  ''Many  cases  may  be  conceived,  in  which  the  sole  liability  of* 
one  of  two  debtors  may  be  more  beneficial  than  the  joint  liability  of  two, 
either  in  respect  to  the  solvency  of  the  parties,  or  the  convenience  of  the 
remedy,  as  in  cases  of  bankruptcy,  or  survivorship,  or  in  various  other  ways; 
and  whether  it  was  actually  more  beneficial  in  efich  particular ^case,  cannot 
be  made  the  subject  of  inquiry."  And  see  further  on  the  same  subject, 
Lyth  V.  Ault,  7  Exchequer,  669,  and  21  Law  Journal,  N.  S.,  Exch.,  217. 
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The  effect  of  it  is,  for  a  valuable  consideration,  to  extin- 
guish the  first ;  and  for  a  valuable  consideration  to  sub- 
stitute the  second  for  it.  Of  course  the  very  words  I  have 
referred  to  need  not  be  used;  and  if  there  is  sufficient 
evidence  that  the  intention  of  the  parties  was  so,  that  will 
be  as  effectual  as  if  the  most  formal  expressions  had  been 
used."  His  Honor  then  examined  the  evidence ;  which  he 
said,  satisfied  him  as  a  judge  of  £Eu;t,  that  such  was  the 
agreement  of  the  parties  in  this  case,  and  he  therefore 
granted  the  application.  (2) 

§  356.  The  same  principle  is  well  illustrated  in  the  case 
of  Corbin  v.  McChesney^  26  Hlinois,  231,  decided  A.  D. 
1861,  where  there  was  in  one  sense  a  double  novation. 
There  the  plaintiff  in  the  court  below,  (McChesney,)  had 
become  indebted  to  the  defendants,  who  were  partners,  in 
the  sum  of  $60,  and  the  defendant  Duffy  was  indebted 
individually  to  the  plaintiff  in  the  sum  of  $119 ;  by  the 
latter' s  direction,  in  pursuance  of  a  mutual  agreement 
between  McChesney  and  Duffy,  the  bookkeeper  of  the  firm 
credited  the  plaintiff  in  the  last  named  sum,  and  charged 
it  to  Duffy,  upon  the  books  of  the  firm.  There  was  evi- 
dence that  Corbin,  the  other  defendant,  afterwards  assented 
to  the  arrangement ;  and  it  was  objected  that  as  to  him, 
the  promise  was  within  the  statute  of  frauds ;  but  the 
court  below  held  that  as  the  debt  against  Duffy  was  extin- 
guished, no  writing  was  necessary  in  order  to  bind  Corbin. 
The  plaintiff  having  recovered  judgment,  the  defendants 
brought  a  writ  of  error,  and  the  judgment  below  was 
affirmed.  It  appears  from  some  observations  in  the  opin- 
ion of  the  court,  although  the  reporter' s  statement  of  facts 
is  silent  on  the  subject,  that  the  firm  had  been  dissolved, 
and  that  Corbin  had  retained  assets  to  pay  this  debt ;  but 
these  facts  seem  to  be  mentioned  more  as  evidence  of  his 
assent  to  the  transaction,  than  as  a  distinct  ground  of  Ms 
liability;  for  the  court  distinctiy  held  that  the  verbal 
promise  was  sufficient,  for  the  reason  given  in  the  court 
below ;  namely,  that  the  individual  debt  due  from  Duffy 

(0  See  also  Butcher  v,  Steuart,  ante,  §§  281  to  284,  and  note. 
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was  extiiignislied,  and  a  new  debt  due  the  plaintiffs  from 
the  defendants  created  by  the  arrangement. 

§  366.  The  converse  of  the  principle  controlled  the  decis- 
ion of  Stervhurg  v.  Callanen^  14  Iowa,  261,  A.  D.  1862. 
There  the  action  was  founded  upon  an  alleged  agreement, 
between  the  defendants  and  the  plaintiff,  made  soon  after 
the  formation  of  a  copartnership  between  the  defendants ; 
whereby  the  firm  agreed  to  pay  a  debt  due  to  the  plaintiff 
from  the  defendant  Stevens.  There  were  various  defences, 
among  them  that  the  alleged  agreement  was,  as  to  the 
defendants  Oallanen  and  Ingham,  without  consideration 
and  within  the  statute  of  firatuds.  There  was  some  evi- 
dence of  an  assumption  of  the  debt  by  one  of  the  new 
parbiers,  in  behalf  of  the  firm,  but  nothing  to  show  that 
Ihe  other  assented  to  it,  or  subsequently  ratified  it.  The 
plaintiff  had  a  verdict  and  judgment,  which  was  reversed 
upon  appeal.  The  court  held  that  in  order  to  sustain  a 
promise  of  that  character,  either  at  common  law  or  within 
tiie  statute  of  frauds,  'Hhere  must  be  a  novation  of  the 
debt  before  the  new  firm  is  liable.  In  order  to  make  it  a 
new  debt  the  old  one  must  no  longer  exist."  And  the 
Judge  having  ruled  at  the  trial  that  the  new  firm  was 
liable  even  if  the  debt  was  not  discharged,  it  was  held 
that  an  exception  to  the  ruling  was  well  taken,  and  the 
judgment  was  reversed  for  that  reason,  and  also  because 
the  alleged  promise  was  the  unauthorized  act  of  one  part- 
ner only.(m) 

§  367.  The  correlative  of  the  proposition  which  we  have 
been  discussing,  namely,  that  the  creditor  of  a  partnership, 
by  accepting  the  individual  liability  of  one  of  the  partners 
in  Ueu  of  the  liability  of  the  firm,  discharges  the  other 
partner,  seems  to  have  been  generally  recognized,  without 
reference  to  any  question  arising  under  the  statute  of 

frauds,  (ti) 

I.I     I  ■  III.     ■         ■  I ..    ■ 

(m)  And  see  Taylor  v.  Hillyer,  3  Blackford  (Indiana),  433,  cited  in  chapter 
xir,  article  iii,  and  other  partnership  cases  there  cited. 
(n)  Ck>llyer  on  Partnership,  §§  657  to  562. 
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CHAPTER   ELEVENTH. 

OASES  DEPENDING  UPON  THE  WOKDS   "  ANOTHEB  PEE80N." 
THE    SUBJECT  COMMENCED  WITH    THOSE  ILLUSTRATING 
THE  GENERAL  PROPOSITION,  THAT  IN  ORDER  TO  BRING 
THE    PROMISE  WITHIN    THE    STATUTE,   IT    MUST    HAVK 
BEEN  MADE    TO  THE  CREDITOR. 


§  368.  The  last  chapter  completes  the  examination  of 
that  numerous  class  of  cases  depending  upon  the  words, 
^^debt,  default,  or  miscarriages ; "  constituting  the  fourth 
class  of  the  second  general  division.  We  are  now  to  con- 
sider the  fifth  and  last  class ;  which  was  stated,  in  defining 
the  terms  of  our  classification,  to  consist  of  those,  where 
there  was  nobody  in  the  transaction,  to  whom  the  term 
"another  person"  could  apply. (a)  It  was  mentioned,  at 
the  same  time,  that  upon  principle,  it  would  seem  that  this 
class  might  be  extended  further  than  the  decisions  carry 
it.  Especially  is  this  true  with  respect  to  the  contract  of 
a  &.ctor,  in  whose  hands  goods  are  placed  by  his  principal 
for  sale  upon  credit^  with  the  stipulation  that  he  shall 
respond  for  the  payment  of  the  purchase  price,  by  the 
persons  to  whom  he  shall  make  sales ;  in  other  words,  a 
&ctor  who  acts  under  a  del  credere  commission.  It 
appears  to  be  well  settled,  in  England  and  in  the  United 
States,  that  contracts  of  this  kind  are  not  within  the 
statute  of  frauds,  but  the  reasons  assigned  for  this  con- 
clusion are  not  entirely  satisfactory.  These  cases  are 
made  to  depend  upon  considerations  connected  with  the 
degree  of  diligence,  which  the  agent  assumes  by  his  con- 
tract ;  whereas  it  is  very  clear  that  no  diligence,  however 
great,  not  even  the  continued  solvency  of  the  purchaser, 
will  exempt  the  agent  from  liability  to  pay  the  debt,  if  the 

(a)  Section  70,  and  note. 
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purchaser  has  in  fetct  failed  to  discharge  it  at  maturity.  (&) 
In  that  aspect,  such  undertakings  are  contracts  of  guaranty 
in  the  most  undisguised  form,  and  can  only  be  taken  out 
of  the  statute  upon  the  ground,  that  although  within  its 
letter,  they  are  not  within  its  intent  and  meaning.  But  it 
is  believed,  that  in  truth  they  are  not  within  its  letter ; 
because,  at  the  time  when  the  contract  was  made,  no  per- 
son was  designated,  for  whose  debt  or  default  the  factor 
undertook  to  answer.  In  other  words,  there  was  no  one^ 
to  whom  the  term  "another  person"  could  by  any  pos- 
sibility apply. 

§  359.  For  the  same  reason  it  would  appear,  that  when 
the  promise  was  to  pay  the  debt  owing  by  a  person,  who 
had  deceased  intestate,  or  without  having  appointed  an 
executor,  and  no  administrator  had  been  appointed  at  the 
time  of  the  promise,  the  case  was  not  within  the  statute. 
Perhaps,  also,  the  principle  would  extend  to  a  case  where 
the  deceased  had  left  a  will,  designating  an  executor,  but 
the  executor  named  therein  had  not  accepted  the  trust, 
or  qualified,  if  a  special  qualification  is  required  by  statute. 
The  original  debtor  being  dead,  and  no  one  having  become 
liable  for  the  debt^  in  a  representative  capacity,  it  would 
seem  impossible,  in  such  cases,  to  satisfy  the  words, 
^^  another  person."  But  although  this  state  of  facts  has 
occasionally  been  presented,  and  it  has  been  held  that  the 
promise  was  not  within  the  statute,  the  courts  have  failed 
to  assign  this  as  a  reason  for  the  decision ;  and  hence  we 
can  only  speculate,  whether  it  would  not  have  solved  the 
difficulty,  without  resorting  to  some  other  theory  which 
was  of  less  obvious  application,  (c) 

§360.  Although  the  point  has  never  been  expressly 
decided,  as  far  as  we  have  noticed,  it  has  been  several 
times  assumed  that  the  statute  includes  a  corporation,  in 

(5)  See  chapter  eighteenth,  article  second. 

(c)  Mease  v.  Wagner,  1  McOord  (South  Carolina),  395 ;  Tomlinson  v.  Gill, 
Ambler,  330;  Ledlow  v.  Becton,  36  Alabama,  606;  Templetons  v.  Basoom, 
33  Vermont,  132. 
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the  word  "person ; "(d)  and  snch  is  doubtless  its  true  sig- 
nification, irrespective  of  any  positive  enactment  that  such 
shall  be  deemed  the '  construction  of  that  word,  in  any 
statute  where  it  is  used. 

§  361.  Confining  ourselves,  therefore,  to  the  construction 
given  by  actual  adjudications  to  the  expression  "another 
person,"  we  find  the  principle  growing  out  of  its  use  in 
this  clause  of  the  statute,  to  be  that  which  is  contained  in 
the  following  rule : 

RULE  FIFTH. 

ApramlM  to  diidkaig*  ths  dsbt  or  dvtjof  aaotlwr  It  not  within  tho  itatatOp  valois  itvti  aiftdt 
to  &  ponoi  to  vliOB  iho  doVt  or  duty  vm  to  bt  diiohazgtd. 


ABTICLE  I. 

Mgin  of  iho  nit.  Hov  It  it  rooonolltd  with  tht  Ita^ugo  of  tht  okut  vadtr  tnuduU^ 

§  362.  Although  this  rule  is  regarded  in  England,  as 
being  the  most  recent  of  all  those  which  are  recognized 
there,  as  controlling  the  application  of  the  statute,  its 
traces  are  to  be  found  in  reported  cases  in  the  United 
States,  from  about  the  beginning  of  this  century.  Some 
of  the  most  perplexing  of  the  early  English  cases  called 
for  its  application,  but  were  decided  upon  other  grounds ; 
the  suggestion  that  such  was  the  true  construction  of  the 
statute,  not  having  occurred  either  to  the  counsel  or  the 
court.  Lord  Benman  claimed  it  as  original  with  him,  in 
delivering  his  opinion,  in  a  case  which  will  presentiy  be 
cited  at  length,  Eastwood  v.  Kenyon^  decided  in  the  year 
1840;  and  the  English  textbooks  accordingly  agree  in 
attributing  its  origin  to  his  lordship ;  but,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  American  cases,  Bayley,  J.,  in  1828,  put  his  opin- 
ion in  TJiomas  v.  CooJc^  8  Bamewall  and  Gresswell,  728, 

{d)  Rogers  v.  Waters,  2  Gill  and  Johnson  (Maryland),  64 ;  Wyman  v. 
Gray,  7  Harris  and  Johnson  (Maryland),  409 ;  Emerson  v.  Slater,  22  Howard 
(IT.  S.),  28;  Richardson  v,  Williams,  49  Maine,  558;  Trustees,  etc.,  v.  Flinty 
54  Massachusetts  (13  Metcalf ),  539 ;  Alger  v.  Scoville,  67  Massachusetts 
(1  Gray),  391 ;  Jepherson  v.  Hunt,  84  Massachusetts  (2  Allen),  417 ;  Maule 
V.  Bucknell,  50  Pennsylvania^  39, 
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upon  the  ground,  that  the  promise  was  not  made  to  the 
creditor,  for  which  reason,  he  thought  that  it  was  not 
within  the  statute ;  and  the  case  of  Adams  v.  Dansey^ 
6  Bingham,  506,  decided  in  1830,  seems  to  have  turned 
upon  the  same  principle.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the 
court  £ailed  to  discover  this  rule  of  construction,  in  either 
of  two  earlier  cases,  which  plainly  called  for  its  applica- 
tion, Howes  v.  MartiUy  1  Espinasse,  162,  A.  B.  1794 ;  and 
Castling  v.  Aubert,  2  East,  326,  A.  D.  1802.  Had  the  last 
named  case  been  decided,  as  it  ought  to  have  been,  upon 
this  principle,  many  perplexing  questions,  to  which  it  has 
given  rise,  would  have  been  alvoided;  and  considerable 
error  might  have  been  kept  out  of  the  books,  for  the 
entrance  of  which  it  has  at  least  helped  to  oi>en  the 
door,  (a) 

§  363.  The  effect  of  this  rule  is  precisely  the  same  as  if 
the  statute  read,  that  no  action  shall  be  maintained,  upon 
a  verbal  special  promise  to  answer  for  the  debt,  default, 
or  miscarriages  ^^of  a  third  pebson."  And  we  have 
accordingly  used  the  latter  expression,  throughout  this 
work,  as  designating  him,  for  whom  the  promisor  under- 
took, or  is  supposed  to  have  undertaken  to  answer,  more 
accurately  than  that  used  by  the  statute  itself. 

§  364.  It  would  be  difficult  to  suggest  a  form  of  words 
more  comprehensive  than  "  another  person ; "  and  at  first 
Bight,  the  meaning  of  the  statute  would  seem  to  be,  that  a 
promise  to  answer  for  the  debt^  de&ult,  or  miscarriages 
of  any  one,  except  the  promisor  himself,  was  within  its 
terms.  But  the  more  limited  construction  given  to  this 
expression,  is  justifiable  upon  consideration  of  the  evident 
intent  of  the  fibers  of  the  act,  who  appear  to  have  had 
in  mind  three  persons ;  and  as  the  word  ^'another"  calls 
for  a  correlative,  the  latter  may,  without  violence  to  the 
grammatical  construction,  be  found  in  the  person  w^ose 
I  ■  I  1 1  I  I 

(a)  All  the  eases  referred  to  in  this  section,  are  cited  at  length  in  subse- 
quent pages. 
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existence  is  implied,  rather  than  in  Mm  who  is  expressly 
named ;  and  thus  the  intention  of  the  framers  of  the  stat- 
ute may  be  reconciled  with  its  letter.    In  other  words,  this 
part  of  the  statute  may  be  construed,  es  if  it  read :  "  No 
action  shall  be  brought"  ......  "whereby  to  charge 

the  defendant  upon  any  special  promise  to  onepersorij  to 
answer  for  the  debt,  default,  or  miscarriages  of  another 
person."  But  whatever  may  be  the  grounds  upon  which 
the  rule  can  be  defended,  it  is  now  well  settled,  both  in 
England  and  in  the  United  States ;  although  it  incidentally 
gives  rise  to  some  very  perplexing  questions,  resi)ecting 
which  the  decisions  are  irreconcilably  at  variance. 


AETICLE  n. 

OtMt  vhare  the  promlBe  wta  not  oiAde  to  tho  oredltor  i  whoro  it  did  not  nUte  to  a  liaUUty 
thoreiftor  to  be  inooned  by  tho  promiieo )  and  wheio.tlie  promiMO  wai  tlie  plaintiff  in  tbo 
action  to  anibroo  it« 

§  365.  The  case  whence  is  derived  the  general  recogni- 
tion of  this  rule  in  England,  is  Eastwood  v.  Kenyon^  11 
Adolphus  and  Ellis,  438,  decided  A.  D.  1840.  (a)  There 
the  declaration  stated  in  substance  that  the  plaintiff,  as 
the  executor  of  the  will  of  one  John  Sutcliffe,  and  as 
guardian  and  agent  of  Sarah  Sutcliffe,  his  only  daughter 
and  heiress  at  law,  had  during  her  minority  e^ipended 
large  sums  of  money,  in  maintaining  and  educating  the 
said  Sarah,  and  taking  care  of  her  property ; .  that  the 
estate  was  insufficient  to  allow  the  plaintiff  to  make  such 
payments  out  of  it,  and  he  had  advanced  140Z.  of  his  own 
moneys  for  the  purpose ;  and  to  reimburse  himself^  he  had 
borrowed  the  140Z.  from  one  Blackburn,  upon  his  promis- 
sory note ;  that  after  Sarah  became  of  age,  she  had  promised 
the  plaintiff  to  pay  the  note,  and  had  actually  paid  one 
y  ear^  s  interest  thereon  to  Blackburn ;  and  that  the  defend- 
ant had  married  the  said  Sarah,  and  afterwards  he  had 
promised  to  pay  the  plaintiff  the  said  note  to  Blackburn ; 
but  had  not  done  so.    Upon  the  trials  it  was  objected  that 

(a)  S.  0.,  3  Perry  and  Davison,  276,  and  4  Jarist^  1081. 
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the  promise  was  witMn  the  statute ;  but  the  plaintiff  had  a 
verdict.  A  rule  nisi  was  obtained  to  enter  a  verdict  for 
the  defendant,  on  the  ground  that  the  promise  was  within 
the  statute,  and  also  on  a  point  of  pleading;  and  for 
arresting  judgment  on  the  ground  that  the  declaration 
showed  no  consideration  for  the  promise.  After  argument^ 
judgment  was  arrested ;  but  the  rule  to  enter  the  verdict 
for  the  defendant  was  discharged.  Upon  that  point.  Lord 
Denman,  C.  J.,  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  court,  said : 
^^If  the  promise  had  been  made  to  Blackburn,  doubtless 
the  statute  would  have  applied ;  it  would  then  have  been 
strictly  a  promise  to  answer  for  the  debt  of  another ;  and 
the  argument  on  the  part  of  the  defendant  is,  that  it  is  not 
less  the  debt  of  another,  because  the  promise  was  made  to 
that  other,  viz.,  the  debtor,  and  not  to  the  creditor ;  the 
statute  not  having  in  terms  stated  to  whom  the  promise, 
contemplated  by  it,  is  to  be  made.  But  upon  considera- 
tion, we  are  of  opinion,  that  the  statute  applies  only  to 
promises  made  to  the  person  to  whom  another  is  answera- 
ble. We  are  not  aware  of  any  case  in  which  the  point 
has  arisen ;  or  in  which  any  attempt  has  been  made  to  put 
that  construction  upon  the  statute,  which  is  now  sought  to 
be  established,  and  which,  we  think,  not  to  be  the  true  one." 

§  866.  The  rule  established  by  this  case,  is  frequently 
stated  to  be,  that  a  promise-  made  to  the  debtor  is  not 
within  the  statute.  But  it  will  be  observed  that  the  prin- 
ciple laid  down  by  Lord  Denman  takes  a  wider  range, 
and  excludes  from  the  operation  of  the  statute,  all  prom- 
ises not  made  to  the  person  to  whom  another  is  answer- 
able, or  to  some  one  directly  representing  him  for  the 
purpose  of  the  promise ;  not  only  in  cases  where  the  prom- 
isee is  the  debtor,  but  also  where  he  occupies  some  other 
relation  to  the  subject  matter  of  the  promise.  And  Quch 
has  been  the  effect  given  to  the  decision  in  subsequent 
cases.  Thus,  in  Sdrgreaves  v.  Parsons^  18  Meeson  and 
Welsby,  661,  A.  D.  1844,  (&)  the  defendant  had  sold  to  the 

(p)  S.  0.,  14  Law  Journal,  N.  8.,  Ezch.,  260. 
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plaintiff  a  contract  for  the  sale  by  one  Parker,  of  the 
*'put  or  call"  of  certain  foreign  railway  shares,  and  had 
guarantied  the  p^formance  of  the  agreement  by  Parker. 
In  the  United  States  it  is  well  settled,  that  such  a  promise 
would  be  excluded  from  the  statute  by  the  operation  of 
the  nii^th  rule,  under  which  the  case  will  be  cited  more  at 
length,  (c)  But  that  rule  seems  to  be  unknown  in  England ; 
and  the  court  put  its  decision  upon  the  principle  estab- 
lished in  Eastwood  y.  Kenyon^  holding  that  the  promise 
was  not  one  to  answer  for  a  debt  of,  or  a  default  in  any 
duty  by  Parker  towards  the  promisee ;  because  he  had 
made  no  contract  with  the  plaintiff,  and  there  was  no 
privity  between  them. 

§  367.  And  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  has  recently 
made  a  novel  Application  of  the  doctrine,  where  the  prom- 
isee was  neither  the  debtor ;  nor  one  to  whom  the  person, 
for  whom  th5  promisor  undertook  to  answer,  owed  any 
debt  or  duty  whatevOT ;  nor  a  representative  of  a  person,  to 
whom  such  a  debt  or  duty  was  owing.  In  Reader  v. 
Kingham^  13  Common  Bench  Reports,  N.  S.,  344,  decided 
A.  D.  1862,  (eZ)  the  plaintiff,  who  was  bailiff  of  the  Buck- 
inghamshire County  Court,  had  received  a  warrant  for  the 
commitment  of  one  Hitchcock  to  jail,  for  non-payment 
of  a  judgment  for  34Z.,  recovered  against  Hitchcock  by 
one  Malins ;  but  by  the  county  court  act,  such  commit- 
ment is  not  a  discharge  of  the  debt,  as  in  the  ordinary 
case  of  a  ca.  sa.,  but  merely  a  means  of  compelling*  pay- 
ment, (e)  Malins  had  authorized  the  plaintiff  to  accept 
ni.  in  satisfeiction  of  the  judgment.  The  plaintiff,  being 
about  to  arrest  Hitchcock  at  the  house  of  the  defendant, 
his  relative,  the  latter  promised  that  if  he  would  abstain 
from  doing  so,  he,  the  defendant,  would,  on  the  following 
Saturday,  either  pay  the  plaintiff  111.  (which  the  plaintiff 


(c)  See  cnapter  eighteenth. 

{d)  Same  case,  9  Jurist^  N.  S.,  797 ;  32  Law  Journal,  N.  S.,  0.  P.,  108 ;  11 
Weekly  Reporter,  366 ;  7  Law  Times,  N.  S.,  789. 
(e)  Per  Wilde,  G.  J.,  Ex  parte  EiDning,  4  Common  Bench,  522. 
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then  said  to  Min  that  he  was  authorized  to  accept  in  fall 
Batis&ction),  or  else  surrender  Hitchcock ;  whereupon  the 
plaintiff  did  abstain  from  arresting  Hitchcock ;  but  the 
defendant  neither  surrendered  him  nor  paid  the  172.  (/) 
The  plaintiff  brought  this  action  on  the  promise;  at 
fhe  trial,  a  verdict  was  rendered  for  the  defendant,  under 
the  instruction  of  the  court ;  and  the  plaintiff  obtained  a 
rule  nisi  to  set  it  aside,  and  enter  a  verdict  in  his  £a>vor. 

§  868.  This  rule  was  made  absolute,  all  the  judges  deliv- 
ering opinions.  Erie,  C.  J.,  said :  ^^The  debt  was  due  to 
Malins  from  Hitchcock ;  the  promise  was  made  to  Reader. 
It  has  been  distinctly  settled,  that  to  bring  the  promise 
within  the  statute,  the  promisee  must  be  the  original 
creditor.  .  .  .  The  debts  are  totally  distinct  debts,  as 
well  as  the  debtors.  No  satisfaction  resulted  to  Malins 
on  account  of  what  passed  betweeti  Kingham  and  Reader. 
Reader  was  the  ag^t  of  Malins  to  accept  17j^.,  in  sat- 
isfaction of  the  debt  and  costs  in  the  county  court; 
but  he  was  not  his  agent  to  postpone  the  payment. 
If  Malins  had  chosen,  he  might  have  revoked  Reader's 
authority,  between  the  tune  of  Hitchcock's  release  and 
the  Saturday ;  and  the  payment  of  171.  would  have  been 
no  discharge  of  Malins' s  claim  under  the  judgment. 
The  payment  of  the  17Z.,  therefore,  would  not  necessarily 
have  been  a  discharge  of  Malins' s  demand ;  but  only  a 
discharge  or  satisfiEU)tion  of  the  contract  between  Kingham 
and  Reader.  The  case  is  clearly  not  one  to  which  the 
statute  of  frauds  can  apply."  Williams,  J.,  concurred, 
without  discussing  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  this 
case,  on  the  ground,  that  the  statute  applies  only  to  "a 
promise  made  to  one  to  whom  another  is  answerable." 
Byles,  J.,  after  concurring  with  the  general  doctrine,  as 
laid  down  by  Williams,  J.,  added:  "It  was  contended 
by  the  counsel  for  the  defendant,  that  Reader  was  the 
a^nt  of  Malins.    But  the  answer  is  that  the  transaction 

(/)  In  some  of  the  reports  it  is  said  that  the  plaintiff  had  actually  arrested 
him,  and  that  he  discharged  him  upon  the  promise. 
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was  not  for  his  benefit,  and  he  has  not  recognized  Reader's 
act."  Keating,  J.,  said  that  although  some  of  the  caseB 
tended  to  throw  some  doubt  upon  the  proposition,  the 
balance  of  authority  was  clearly  in  &yor  of  the  rule,  that 
to  bring  the  case  within  the  statute,  ^^  the  promise  must 
be  made  to  the  original  creditor,  "(j^) 

(ff)  Although  this  case  presents  some  novel,  and  at  first  sight,  startling 
features;  it  is  believed  that  a  critical  examination  will  show  that  the  decision 
was  correct  The  point  upon  which  the  case  presents  the  most  embarrass- 
ment, is  the  plaintiff's  relation  to  Malins,  the  judgment  creditor;  and  the 
question  suggests  itself  whether,  in  case  the  17^  had  been  paid  by  the 
defendant,  the  plaintiff  could  have  put  the  money  in  his  pocket,  leaving  the 
judgment  in  full  force  against  Hitchcock?  The  answer  is,  that  although  the 
plaintiff  assumed  to  act  as  Malins's  agent,  in  accepting  the  defendant's  prom- 
ise, he  had  in  fact  no  such  authority ;  but  if  Malinshad  subsequently  accepted 
the  17/.,  he  would  have  affirmed  the  plaintiff's  act.  But  he  might  have  dis- 
affirmed it,  and  sued  the  plaintiff  for  an  escape,  or  a  failure  to  execute  the 
writ ;  which  shows  that  at  the  time  of  the  promise,  the  plaintiff  was  not  his 
agent.  No  question  arose  as  to  the  effect  of  a  subsequent  affirmance  of  the 
plaintiff's  act  by  ^alins ;  or  whether  the  promise  had  not  been  exacted 
colore  officii ;  or  whether,  if  Hitchcock  hod  promised  to  return  to  the  plaint- 
iff's custody,  tiie  defendant's  promise  would  not  have  been  collateral  to  that 
of  Hitchcock.  In  the  latter  respect,  this  cai«e  is  very  similar  to  Tindal  v. 
Touchberry,  3  Strobhart  (South  Carolina),  177,  A.  D.  1848,  cited  in  §  289, 
as  authority  upon  another  proposition,  which  the  court  held  to  be  also 
applicable.  It  was  an  action  brought  by  a  constable  who  had  levied  upon  a 
mare,  the  property  of  one  June^  under  a  domestic  attachment  against  June, 
and  the  plaintiff  gave  up  the  mare  to  June,  upon  a  verbal  promise  of  the 
defendant,  which  was  construed  by  the  court  to  mean  that  he  would  "  stand 
security,*'  that  the  mare  should  be  delivered  to  the  pluntiff  the  next  day,  or 
pay  the  debt,  amounting  to  $67.47.  On  the  trial,  the  defendant  objected  that 
the  promise  was  within  the  statute;  but  the  plaintiff  had  a  verdict  for.$40,  the 
value  of  the  mare.  The  court  refused  a  motion  for  a  new  trial,  on  the 
ground  that  the  debt  was  discharged  by  the  levy ;  and  also  because  the  con- 
tract was  not  an  engagement,  that  June  should  deliver  back  the  mare,  but 
that  the  defendant  would  do  so.  It  was  said  that  the  bailment  was  made 
to  the  defendant,  and  not  to  June,  the  latter  having  made  no  promise  what- 
ever; and  the  evidence  showing  that  on  the  contrary,  he  was  endeavoring  lx> 
recover  the  mare  forcibly.  As  a  contrast  to  Reader  v.  Kingham,  we  append 
a  statement  of  a  New  York  case,  Bennett  v.  Pratt,  4  Denio,  275,  A.  D.  1847. 
There  the  plaintiffs  had  procured  a  summons,  to  be  issued  against  one  Crosby 
by  a  justice  of  the  peace,  to  collect  a  demand  of  $4.09,  and  had  placed  it  in 
the  hands  of  a  constable  to  serve,  instnictmg  him  not  to  serve  it  ''if 
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§  369.  The  American  authorities  generally  recognize  the 
rale  very  cleariy,  as  the  same  was  laid  down  by  Lord 
Denman  in  Eastwood  v.  Kenyan^  although  there  are  a 
few  decisions,  where  promises  not  made  to  the  creditor  or 
any  one  representing  him,  have  been  held  to  be  within  the 
statute,  without  adverting  to  the  distinction  taken  by  the 
rule.(^)    The  cases,  English  and  American,  where  the 

^ — T 1 -  , 

Groeby  would  pay  or  secare  the  debt  and  ezpeiues.'*  Orosby  procured  the 
defendant  to  execute  the  instrument^  upon  which  the  action  was  brought^ 
in  these  words:  ''I  agree  to  be  security  for  .the  payment  of  J.  Crosby ^s 
debt»  to  J.  &  W.  G.  Pratt"  (the  plaintiffs),  "to  the  amount  of  $109,  and  the 
legal  costs/*  eta ;  "  to  be  paid  in  nine  months."  The  constable  thereupon 
receipted  the  demand  to  Orosby  as  paid,  and  omitted  to  serve  the  summons. 
Crosby  at  the  same  time  agreed  to  pay  to  the  defendant  the  sum  which  he 
nndertook  to  pay  to  the  plaintifis.  The  plaintifis  recovered  judgment  in  the 
court  below,  which  was  reversed  by  the  Supreme  Court,  because  the  defend- 
ant's agreement  did  not  express  the  consideration.  It  does  not  appear 
what  were  the  points  made  by  the  counsel  on  either  side ;  and  the  opinion 
contains  an  elaborate  discussion  upon  the  question,  whether  the  writing 
sufficiently  expressed  the  consideration,  under  the  New  York  Bevised 
Statutes;  and  no  reference  to  any  of  the  peculiar  features  of  the  case. 
But  here  the  agreement  was  made  fli  terms  with  the  plaintiffs ;  and  although 
the  constable  perhaps  exceeded  his  authority,  they  ratified  his  act  by 
bringing  this  suit  A  grave  question  arose  upon  the  facts,  whether  the 
discharge  of  the  debt  was  not  sufficient  to  take  the  promise  out  of  the 
statute  within  the  fourth  rule ;  but  it  seems  not  to  have  occurred  to  the 
court  or  the  counsel.  But  one  of  the  oldest  reported  American  cases, 
Thomas  v.  Welles,  1  Boot  (Connecticut),  57,  decided  A.  D.  1773,  is  appa- 
rently in  direct  conflict  with  Beader  v.  Kingham.  The  report  states  that 
''Welles,"  the  plaintiff  below,  ''was  a  constable  of  the  town  of  Hartford, 
and  had  a  rate-warrant  and  a  rate  against  Jacob  Brown,  for  which  he  levied 
upon  Brown's  body,  and  was  about  to  commit  him  to  jail :  Thomas,  in  con- 
sideration that  Welles  would  suspend  any  further  proceedings  that  night, 
assumed  and  promised^  that  he  would  see  him  forthcoming  to  said  officer  the 
next  morning,  or  he  would  pay  the  debt;  upon  this  Welles  released  said 
Brown,  and  Thomas  did  not  see  him  forthcoming,  nor  has  he  paid'  the  debt." 
The  oourt  below,  upon  demurrer  to  a  plea  of  the  statute  of  frauds,  gave 
judgment  for  the  plaintiff,  which  the  Superior.  Court  reversed,  saying  that 
this- was  "manifest  error;  for  this  is  clearly  a  promise  for  the  debt  and  duty 
of  another." 

QC)  Mundy  v.  Boss,  3  Green  (N.  J.),  466,  A.  D.  1836 ;  Campbell  v.  Find- 
ley,  3  Humphrey  (Tennessee),  330,  (1842);  Nixon  v.  Van  Hise,  2  Southard 
(New  Jersey),  491,  (1819.) 
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promise  consisted  of  an  indemnity  against  a  liability,  there- 
after to  be  incurred  by  the  promisee,  on  the  feith  of  the 
promise,  depend  upon  the  same  principle ;  and  those  where 
no  other  person  than  the  promisor  would  be  liable,  in  any 
event,  to  the  promisee,  might  appropriately  be  bited  here ; 
but  they  are  so  intimately  connected  with  the  cases  where 
the  promise  was  to  indemnify  the  promisee,  under  such 
circumstances  that  he  would  also  have  a  remedy  against 
another  person,  which  are  irreconcilably  conflicting,  that 
it  has  been  deemed  better  to  consider  both  classes  of 
cases  together  in  another  place,  (i)  We  will  now  proceed 
to  the  examination  of  the  American  decisions,  upon  prom- 
ises to  discharge  a  debt  previously  contracted,  or  other 
liability  previously  incurred  by  the  promisee ;  confining 
our  citations  to  the  cases,  where  the  action  is  brought  by 
the  other  party  to  the  contract.  The  question  whether  the 
creditor  can  maintain  an  action  for  the  breach  of  such  a 
promise ;  and,  if  so,  whether  the  statute  of  frauds  requires 
it  to  be  proved  by  a  writing,  when  the  attempt  to  enforce 
it  is  made  in  that  form,  will  be  the  subject  of  examination 
in  the  next  succeeding  chapte^. 

§  370.  It  was  said,  a  few  pages  back,  that  the  principle 
under  discussion  was  recognized  in  the  United  States,  for 
many  years  before  Lord  Denman's  decision  in  'JSastwood 
V.  Kenyon.  It  is  in  fjEust  to*be  found  distinctly  stated  in 
Allaire  v.  OvZand^  2  Johnson' s  Cases,  52,  decided  in  New 
York  in  the  year  1800 ;  which  will  be  again  referred  to 
with  the  other  cases,  where  the  promise  was  to  indemnify 
the  promisee,  against  a  liability  thereafter  to  be'  incurred. 
But  it  was  apparently  overlooked  in  the  next  case,  Myers 
V.  Morsey  15  Johnson,  425,  A.  D.  1818,  where  another 
reason  was  given  for  the  decision,  although  the  facts  called 
for  the  application  of  this  principle.  There  the  court  sus- 
tained an  action  upon  a  verbal  promise  to  indemnify  the 
plaintiffs  against  their  previous  indorsement  of  a  third 
person's  note,  under  Chancellor  Kent's  third  proposition  in 


(t)  Chapter  thirteenth. 
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Leonard  v.  Yrederiburgh^iJ)  holding  that  there  was  a  new 
and  original  consideration  of  benefit  to  the  promisor,  which 
sufficed  to  take  the  promise  out  of  the  statute. 

§  371.  But  the  correct  rule  was  again  stated  and  applied 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  York  in  Conkey  v.  Hopr 
kinSj  17  Johnson,  113,  decided  A.  D.  1819.  There  the 
plaintiff  had  bound  himself  to  pay  a  certain  sum  annually 
to  the  trustees  of  a  religious  society,  towards  the  support 
of  the  defendant,  as  a  minister  of  the  gospel ;  and  after- 
wards the  defendant,  for  the  consideration  of  $25,  verbally 
agreed  to  save  the  plaintiff  harmless,  and  indemnify  him 
against  the  subscription ;  the  trustees  sued  the  plaintiff 
upon  his  subscription,  and  recovered  judgment  against 
him ;  whereupon  this  action  was  brought  upon  the  defend- 
ant's  promise  of  indemnity;  and  the  court  held  that  it 
was  not  within  the  statute,  on  the  ground  that  the  defend* 
ant  was  not  bound  to  the  trustees. 

§  372.  The  rule  was  again  laid  down,  even  more  dis- 
tinctiy,  in  CTiapin  v.  MerriU^  4  Wendell,  667,  A.  D.  1830, 
which  will  also  be  found  in  the  thirteenth  chapter,  and 
again,  in  the  same  year,  when  Eastwood  v.  Kenyon  was 
decided  (1840),  by  the  judgment  of  the  Court  of  Errors  of 
New  York  in  Mersereau  v.  LetmSy  25  Wendell,  243. 
There  the  plaintiffs  sued%ipon  a  verbal  agreement,  that 
tile  defendant  would  undertake  the  collection  of  the 
debts  due  to  a  late  firm,  composed  of  himself  and  one 
Jacobus,  and  assume  as  his  own  all  that  he  should  not 
have  put  in  suit  by  a  certain  time;  the  plaintiffs,  who 
were  the  assignees  of  the  interest  of  Jacobus,  agreeing 
that  they  would  pay  one-half  of  certain  debts  due  by 
the  firm,  particularly  sx)ecified.  It  was  held  by  the 
Court  of  arors  that  the  defendant' s  promise  was  valid, 
because  the  statute  did  not  relate  ^^to  contracts  made 
with  the  debtor  himself,  to  assume  the  responsibility  of 
paying  his  debts,  or  to  famish  him  the  means  of  pay- 

0)See563. 
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ing  them,  founded  upon  a  valid  consideration  between 
such  debtor  and  the  person  promising,"  the  Chancellor 
citing  as  authority  Eastwood  y.  Kenyon^  decided  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  same  year.  The  case  \a  somewhat 
obscure,  but  probably  the  objection  was  that  the  plaintiffs' 
agreement  was  within  the  statute ;  and  therefore,  that,  the 
defendant' s  agreement  was  without  consideration. 

§  373.  In  Wesifall  v.  Parsons^  16  Barbour,  645,  decided 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  same  state  in  1863,  the 
defendant  was.  the  first  indorser,  and  the  .plaintiff  the 
second  indorser  of  a  promissory  note,  made  by  one  Par-* 
sons ;  and  before  its  maturity  they  verbally  agreed  with 
Parsons,  in  consideration  that  he  would  ma&e  an  assign- 
ment, preferring  the  note  in  question,  that  they  would 
take  up  the  note,  and  look,  to  the  assignment  for  reim- 
bursement. Parsons  made  the  assignment  accordingly; 
and  the  parties  to  this  action  provided  for  the  payment 
of  the  note  before  its  maturity ;  whereupon  the  plaintiff 
brought  this  action  to  recover  the  sum  paid  by  him, 
claiming  that  the  agreement  was  void  by  the  statute  of 
frauds,  and  that  he  was  entitled  to  recover  against  the 
defendant,  as  the  first  indorser  of  the  note.  There  was 
another  point  which  is  not  material  here,  but-  upon  this 
point,  the  court  held  that  the  relation  of  the  parties  was 
changed  by  the  agreement;  ttatt  it  bound  them  jointly, 
so  that  the  plaintiff  could  recover  no  .more  than  enough, 
to  enforce  the  defendant's  liability  to  pay  one-half  of  the 
note ;  and  that  the  agreement  vr^  not  within  the  statute 
because  it  was  an  agreement  with  the  debtor  and  without 
the  creditor. 

« 

§  374.  In  Massachusetts  the  principle  was  laid  down  in 
the  year  1821  in  the  case  of  CoU  v.  Root^  17  Massachusetts, 
239.  There  the  defendant  was  a  member  of  a  manu&c- 
turing  corporation,  and  as  such  made  liable  by  statute,  in 
certain  events,  for  the  payment  of  its  debts ;  and  the 
plaintiff  held  a  dishonored  note  against  the  corporation, 
upon  which  he  wished  to  raise  the  money,  in  order  to 
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enable  him  to  pay  a  note  dne  by  him  to  one  Janes.  It  was 
thereupon  agreed  between  the  plaintiff,  (who  was  about 
to  leave  the  state,)  and  the  defendant,  that  the  plaintiff, 
instead  of  suing  the  company  upon  the  note,  would 
deposit  it  in  another's  hands ;  and  if  Janes  sued  the 
plaintiff  upon  the  note.held  by  him,  the  defendant  would 
indemnify  the  plaintiff  from  all  cost  and  harm.  The 
plaintiff  deposited  the  note  accordingly,  and  went  away ; 
and  during  his  absence  he  was  sued  by  Janes,  and  judg- 
ment recovered  and  execution  issued  against  him,  of 
which  the  defendant  had  notice ;  and,  he  neglecting  to  pay 
the  ^secution,  the  plaintiff's  personal  property  was  sold 
thereon.  In  an  action  upon  the  defendant' s  promise,  the 
court  held  that  the  promise  was  not  within  the  statute, 
Parker,  C.  J.,  saying :  "  It  is  not  a  promise  to  pay  the  debt 
of  another ;  it  is  a  promise  to  pay  to  another  the  debt  of 
the  plaintiff;  and  is  in  principle,  like  the  case  of  a  debtor 
giving  money  to  another  to  pay  his  debt,  and  he  neglecting 
to  do  iV 

§  375.  In  Weld  v.  NiehoUy  34  Massachusetts  (17  Picker- 
ing), 538,  A.  D.  1836,  the  plaintiff  and  the  defendant  had 
entered  into  an  indenture,  whereby  the  plaintiff  agreed  to 
sell,  and  the  defendant  to  purchase,  a  certain  house  lot  in 
Boston,  by  warranty  deed,  free  from  all  incumbrances ; 
and  the  defendant  agreed  to  indemnify  the  plaintiff  against 
all  claims,  in  consequence  of*  a  brick  wall  on  the  adjoining 
lot  being  partiy  upon  the  plaintiff' s  lot.  Subsequentiy  the 
plaintiff  made  the  conveyance,  and  in  consideration  that 
he  would  cancel  the  indenture,  the  defendant  agreed 
verbally  that  if  any  claim  should  be  enforced  against 
the  plaintiff  concerning  the  wall,  the  defendant  would 
reimburse  the  same  to  the  plaintiff.  The  defendant  having 
used  the  wall,  the  plaintiff  was  sued  for  his  share  of  the 
eispense  of  erecting  it;  and  having  been  defeated,  he 
brought  an  appeal  at  the  request  of  the  defendant,  upon 
which  he  was  again  defeated.  In  an  action  upon  the 
promise  it  was  held  that  it  was  not  within  the  statute, 
either  as  relating  to  an  interest  in  lands,  or  as  a  promise 
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to  answer  for  the  debt  of  another ;  nor  was  it  contrary  to 
the  covenants  of  the  deed;  and  the  cancelling  of  the 
indenture  was  a  sufficient  consideration  to  sustain  it 

§  S76.  The  case  of  Pike  y.  Brovm^  61  Massachusetts  ^7 
Gushing),  133,  A.  D.  1861,  already  cited  under  another 
point,(^)  was  also  decided  on  the  ground  that  the  promise 
was  to  the  debtor  and  not  to  the  creditor,  as  well  because 
it  was  implied  by  law.  And  in  Alger  v.  Soavilley  67  Mas- 
sachusetts (1  Gray),  391,  A.  D.  1864,  where  the  plaintiff 
transferred  to  the  defendant  certain  shares  of  stock  in  a 
manufacturing  company,  and  a  note  he  held  against  the 
company;  and  the  defendant,  in  consideration  thereof^ 
conveyed  to  him  a  farm,  and  verbally  agreed  to  indemnify 
him  against  his  indorsements  upon  certain  outstanding 
notes  of  the  company,  not  then  payable,  it  was  held  that 
the  promise  was  not  within  the  statute.  Shaw,  C.  J.,  said, 
that  there  was  no  debt  then  due  to  any  body ;  but  if 
there  had  been  an  absolute  debt,  it  was  '^  a  promise  to  pay 
the  plaintiff's  own  debt,  which  is  equivalent  to  a  promise 
to  pay  the  money  to  him,  by  which  he  himself  could  dis- 
charge the  debt."  And  he  referred  to  the  previous  case 
of  Preble  v.  Baldwin^  60  Massachusetts  (6  Gushing),  649, 
A.  D.  1860,  where  a  promise  by  a  grantor  of  land  to  the 
grantee  to  pay  taxes  upon  the  land,  which  were  not  yet 
assessed,  was  held  not  to  be  within  the- statute,  Wilde, 
J.,  assigning  the  same  reason  for  the  decision  which  has 
been  heretofore  given  in  these  pages,  namely,  that  the 
words  ^^ another  person"  refer  to  a  third  x>^r8on. 

§  377.  The  same  result  was  attained  in  SovZe  v.  Albee, 
31  Yermont,  143,  A.  D.  1868,  although  the  decision  was 
put  upon  a  more  questionable  ground.  This  was  an 
action  to  foreclose  a  mortgage,  given  by  the  defendant 
Albee  to  the  plaintiffs,  to  indemnify  them  against  all 
sums  which  the  plaintiffs  or  A.  G.  S.  should  become  liable 
to  pay  for  the  mortgagor,  '^in  consequence  of  signing  or 

(h)  See  §  98. 
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otherwise ;"  and  the  question  was  whether  a  certain  sum, 
paid  by  the  plaintiffs  to  A.  G.  S.,  was  included  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  mortgage.  It  appeared  that  Albee  had  been 
sued  by  one  Buck,  and  a  trustee  process  had  been  issued 
in  fevor  of  Buck  against  A.  G.  S.,  who  owed  Albee  $600 ; 
while  that  suit  was  pending,  Albee,  wishing  to  collect  the 
money  due  to  him,  procured  the  plaintiffs  to  make  a  Verbal 
agreementrwith  A.  Gt.  S.,  that  if  the  latter  would  pay 
Albee  the  $600,  they  would  pay  him  whatever  judgment 
should  be  rendered  in  fEtvor  of  Buck  against  him  as  trus- 
tee of  Albee ;  relying  upon  which  promise,  A.  G.  S.  paid 
Albee  the  money.  Afterwards  and  before  Buck's  suit 
was  determined,  the  itiortgage  in  question  was  given,  for 
the  purpose,  as  the  case  states,  of  protecting  the  plaintiffs 
against  their  liability  to  A.  G.  S.,  as  well  as  a  liability 
which  they  had  incurred  by  signing  a  certain  note  for 
Albee.  The  suit  brought  by  Buck  terminated  in  a  judg- 
ment in  his  favor  against  Albee,  and  a  judgment  on  the 
trustee  process  against  A.  G.  S. ;  and  the  plaintiffs,  being 
called  upon  by  the  latter,  paid  an  execution  issued  thereon 
against  him.  It  was  objected  in  this  suit,  that  as  the 
plaintiffs'  promise  to  A.  G.  S.  was  void  by  the  statute  of 
frauds,  the  payment  to  him  was  voluntary,  and  conse- 
quently the  mortgage  did  not  include  their  demand ;  but 
the  court  held  that  the  payment  by  A.  G.  S.  to  Albee, 
was  virtually  advancing  the  money  to  the  plaintiffs,  upon 
their  promise  to  pay  it;  aud  that  such  promise  was  not 
within  the  statute  of  firauds,  but  was  a  valid  undertaking, 
which  A.  G.  S.  might  have  enforced  against  the  plaintiffs ; 
so  that  it  came  within  the  terms  of  the  mortgage. 

§  378;  So  inMskey.  McGregoryy  34  New  Hampshire,  414, 
A.  D.  1867,  the  plaintiff  had  sold  his  real  and  personal  prop- 
erty at  auction,  and  certain  land  had  been  struck  off  to  one 
P.  P.  At  the  time  when  the  land  was  offered,  the  auctioneer 
stated  that  there  was  a  mortgage  upon  it  to  one  Keyes, 
and  bids  were  invited  for  the  value  of  the  land  beyond  the 
mortgage.  Other  parol  evidence  was  given,  tending  to 
show  an  understanding,  that  the  purchased  should  pay 
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Keyes.  The  defendant  was  present  at  the  sale,  and 
afterwards  purchased  the  bid  of  F.  F.  for  $26 ;  and  a  deed 
was  thereupon  executed  by  the  plaintiff  to  the  defendant, 
with  the  usual  covenants  for  title,  excepting  as  against 
the  Keyes  mortgage.  This  action  was  brought  for  breach 
of  a  promise  to  pay  the  mortgage,  and  the  plaintiff  had  a 
verdict,  which  the  court  refused  to  set  aside.  It  was  held 
that  the  evidence  warranted  the  jury  in  finding,  that  the 
defendant  was  to  take  the  place  of  F.  F.,  and  made  the 
promise  declared  upon ;  and  that  inasmuch  as  it  was  a 
promise  made  to  the  debtor  himself  and  not  to  the  creditor, 
to  which  the  creditor  was  not  privy,  it  was  not  within  that 
part  of  the  statute  relating  to  a  promise  to  answer  for  the 
debt  of  another.  And  the  court  also  held  that  it  was 
not  within  that  part  of  the  statute  relating  to  a  contract 
for  the  sale  of  lands. 

§  379.  In  Connecticut  the  principle  was  correctly  laid 
down  by  Gould,  J.,  as  early  as  1816,  in  Stocking  v.  Sage^ 
1  Connecticut,  510,  although  the  other  judges  put  the  decis- 
ion upon  different  grounds ;  and  it  was  distinctly  affirmed 
by  the  judgment  of  the  court  in  PraU  v.  Humphrey^  33 
Connecticut,  317,  A.  D.  1863.  There  the  plaintiff' s  declara- 
tion alleged,  in  substance,  that  the  defendants  were  admin- 
istrators on  the  estate  of  one  Andrew  Pratt ;  and  that  in 
consideration  that  the  plaintiff  would  forbear  to  present 
for  allowance,  a  debt  of  $1,300,  due  to  him  by  the  deceased, 
the  defendants  promised  to  him  to  pay  whatever  debts  he, 
the  plaintiff,  might  owe,  to  the  amount  of  $300 ;  and  to 
apply  that  amount  of  money  to  the  liquidation  of  the 
plaintiff's  debts ;  and  famish  him  that  amount  of  money 
to  be  applied  to  the  payment  of  his  debts ;  concluding  witli 
an  allegation  of  a  breach.  To  which  declaration  the  defend- 
ants pleaded  that  there  was  no  note,  etc.,  in  writing,  and 
the  plaintiff  demurred  to  the  plea.  The  court  below  gave 
judgment  for  the  plaintiff  upon  the  demurrer,  which  was 
affirmed  by  the  Supreme  Court,  Storrs,  J.,  saying,  upon 
the  point  that  this  was  a  promise  to  answer  for  the  debt, 
etc.,  of  another :  ''The  promise  here  was  made,  not  to  the 
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creditors  of  the  plaintiff,  but  to  himself,  to  pay  debts 
which  he  owed  to  such  creditors.  Whether  the  terms  of 
the  statute  are,  or  are  not^  suffficient  to  embrace  such  a  prom- 
ise, the  object  and  occasion  of  it  show  plainly,  that  it  was 
intended  to  apply  only  to  promises  made  to  the  person  to 
whom  another  is  answerable,  and  that  such  therefore  is 
its  true  construction."  The  case  is  cited  elsewhere  upon 
the  other  point  taken,  namely,  that  it  was  a  sj>ecial  prom- 
ise by  administrators  to  answer  damages  out  of  iheir  own 
estates.  (Z) 

§  380.  This  principle  was  also  fully  recognized  in  Ken- 
tucky, in  the  recent  case  of  North  v.  RohinsoTty  1  Duvall, 
71,  A.  D.  1868.  There  the  petition  alleged,  in  substance, 
that  the  plaintiff  had  subscribed  for  $2,000  of  stock  in  a 
certain  railroad  company ;  for  which  he  had  executed  to 
the  company  a  mortgage  and  two  bonds,  payable  in  ten 
years,  with  semi-annual  interest ;  that  the  company  sub- 
sequently passed  a  resolution,  that  all  subscribers,  in  the 
plaintiff's  situation,  might  reduce  their  stock  one-half,  by 
paying  thirty  one  per  cent  of  the  reduced  subscription,  at 
a  specified  time,  and  agreeing  to  pay  the  balance  of  the 
reduced  subscription  whenever  *  called  upon ;  that  the 
defendant,  being  interested  in  the  company,  urged  the 
plaintiff  to  accept  those  terms ;  that  the  plaintiff  hesitated 
so  to  do,  on  the  ground  that  he  did  not  believe  that  his 
acceptance  would  have  the  effect  to  release  him  from  his 
original  subscription;  that  in  order  to  induce  him  to 
accept  the  terms  the  defendant  undertook  to  save  him 
harmless  on  account  of  his  original  subscription.  And 
that  relying  upon  such  promise  he  accepted  the  terms, 
and  paid  the  thirty  one  per  cent  within  the  specified  time, 
and  the  balance  of  the  $1,000  when  called  upon;  but 
the  company  had  enforced  the  original  subscription,  and 
recovered  judgment  for  the  remainder  of  it,  which  the 
plaintiff  had  been  compelled  to  pay.  A  demurrer  to  this 
petition  was  sustained  in  the  court  below,  on  the  ground 

(0  See  8  28. 
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tliat  there  was  no  allegation  that  the  promise  was  in  writ- 
ing. On  appeal  tl^e  judgment  was  reversed,  on  the  g;roand 
that  the  promise  was  not  made  to  the  company,  but  to 
the  debtor  himself,  the  court  remarking  that  this  doctrine 
^^may  be  now  regarded  as  conclusiFely  settled  both  in 
England  and  in  this  country." 

§  381.  Other  American  cases  (besides  those  in  the  thir- 
teenth chapter)  in  which  it  has  been  held  that  a  promise 
made  to  the  debtor  was  not  within  the  statute,  and  it  has 
accordingly  been  enforced  between  the  original  parties  to 
the  contract  will  be  found  in  the  note,  {m)  This  constitutes 
for  obvious  reasons,  the  state  of  facts  upon  which  the 
question  generally  arises.  But  occasionally  it  happens^ 
as  in  Header  v.  Kingham^  that  tlie  promisee  was  neither 
th€j  creditor  nor  the  debtor. 

§  382.  Thus  in  Perkins  v.  Littlefield^  87  !td[assachusetts 
(5  Allen),  370,  A.  D.  1862,  the  defendant^  who  was  the 
owner  of  a  vessel,  requested  the  plaintiff  to  pay  to  certain 
ship  chandlers  a  debt  for  supplies,  contracted  by  the 
master  of  the  vessel,  promising  to  repay  the  amount ;  and 
it  was  held,  (overruling  the  exceptions  taken  at  the  trml,) 
that  the  promise  was  not  within  the  statute.  Bigelow,  J., 
delivering  the  opinion  of  the  court,  said,  '^  It  was  not  a 
promise  to  pay  the  debt  of  another,  in  the  sense  in  which 
those  words  are  used  in  the  statute.  Such  would  have 
been  the  case,  if  the  defendant  had  agreed  to  pay  the  debt 
to  the  persons  to  whom  it  was  originally  contracted,  and 
they  had  brought  an  action  upon  such  promise.  It  is  the 
well  settled  doctrine,  that  the  provision  in  the  statute  is 
applicable  only  to  promises  made  to  the  person  to  whom 
another  is  answerable."    The  learned  judge  added  that 


(m)  Hardestj  v.  Jones,  10  Gill  and  Johnson  (Maryland),  404^  A.  D.  1839; 
Rice  V.  Carter,  11  Iredell  (North  Carolina),  298  (1850);  Rider  v.  Rilej,  2 
Maryland  Chan'^ery  Decisions,  16  (1849);  Howard  v.  Coshow,  33  Missouri, 
118  (1862);  Tibbettsv.  Flanders,  18  New  Hampshire,  284  (1846);  Shook  v. 
Van  Meter,  22  Wisconsin,  532  (1868). 
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this  was  a  new,  distinct  and  independent  agreement  with 
the  plaintiff,  to  repay  money  expended  by  him  at  the 
instance  of  the  defendant,  and  upon  his  promise  to  repay 
it ;  in  which  aspect  of  the  case  it  was  wholly  immaterial 
whether  the  defendant  was  or  was  not  liable  for  the 

m 

original  debt.(n) 

§  883.  It  may  therefore  be  safely  said,  that  the  mlo  is 
well  establish^,  in  England  and  the  United  States,  that 
in  order  to  render  the  statute  of  frauds  at  all  applicable, 
to  a  promise  to  assume  the  debt  or  duty  of  another  per- 
son, the  promisee  must  be  the  person  to  whom  the  debt  or 
duly  is  owing.  Of  late  years,  some  obscurity  has  been 
cast  around  this  principle,  by  the  general  language  used, 
not  only  in  some  of  the  cases  where  the  right  of  a  creditor 
to  enforce  such  a  promise  is  denied,  (o)  but  in  others  where 
it  is  argued  that  every  promise  to  assume  a  pre-existing 
debt,  of  a  person  other  than  the  promisor,  is  within  the 
statute,  if  the  debt  subsists  after  the  promise ;  unless  the 
consideration  upon  which  it  was  founded,  consisted  of  a 
fond  famished  by  either  the  creditor  or  the  debtor,  for  the 
purpose  of  paying  the  debt,  {p )  But  whatever  may  be  the 
correct  rule,  with  resi)ect  to  the  questions  directiy  involved 
in  those  cases,  the  general  language  used  in  the  course  of 
the  argument,  was  not  intended,  it  is  believed,  to  go  beyond 
those  questions ;  certainly  not  to  infringe  upon  the- princi- 
ple now  under  examination. 

§  384.  The  decisions  which  hold  that  the  promisee  may 
sustain  an  action,  upon  a  verbal  promise  to  indemnify  him 
against  his  own  debt,  when  it  was  founded  upon  any 

(n)  See  also  Pearce  v,  Blagrave,  ante,  §  163.  The  case  of  Olipbant  v. 
PatteraoD,  56  Pennsylvania,  368,  A.  D.  1867,  is  of  the  same  general  char- 
acter. There  the  plaintiff  had  paid  certain  debts  of  a  firm  of  which  the 
defendant  was  a  member,  at  the  defendant's  request ;  and  the  objection  that 
the  statute  prevented  a  recoveiy,  without  joining  all  the  members  of  the 
firm,  was  oyerruled. 

(o)  Cases  in  chapter  zii,  article  iii 

{p)  For  instance,  Fullam  v.  Adams,  37  Yermont,  391. 
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valuable  consideration,  are  too  nnmerous  and  of  too  high 
authority  to  be  overthrown  by  general  dicta ;  and  it  is 
believed  that  no  attempt  to  do  so  by  direct  decision, 
would  command  the  approbation  of  the  profession.  We 
must  acknowledge  that  the  principle  is  sustained  by  incon- 
clusive reasoning,  and  that  it  opens  the  door  to  many 
difficult  questions ;  but  after  it  has  been  settled  for  so 
many  years,  and  approved  in  so  many  cases,  an  attempt 
to  uproot  it  would  involve  consequences  far  more  disas- 
trous than  any  which  could  possibly  ensue  from  suffering 
it  to  remain.  And  every  attempt  to  escape  from  the  results 
to  which  it  legitimately  leads,  by  engrafting  arbitrary  ex 
ceptions  upon  it,  will  lead  to  greater  perplexity  and  con  ■ 
fasion,  than  to  allow  it  to  be  pushed  to  its  logical  conclu- 
sions; a  proposition  which  we  shall  have  occasion  to 
maintain  and  apply,  in  each  of  the  two  following  chapters. 


CHAPTER  TWELFTH. 

SAME  SUBJECT  CONTJLNUJfli> — CASES  WHERE  A  CBEDITOR 
SEEKS  TO  ENFORCE  A  CONTRACT  BETWEEN  HIS  DEBTOR 
AND  ANOTHER  PERSON,  PROVIDINa  FOR  THE  PAYMENT 
OF  THE  DEBT  BY  THE  LATTER. 


ARTICLE  L 

lis fBMtlfla sifbf  ladir thi» itatnte itotedi  ud  wrunliMid  upon  priaoiplai  ths  EngUali  nU 

with  nfpeot  to  the  orediWi  right  to  ww* 

§  385.  Before  proceeding  to  the  discussion  of  the  other 
classes  of  cases  governed  hj  the  rule,  that  a  promise  to 
pay  the  debt  of  another  is  not  within  the  statute,  unless  it 
is  made  to  the  creditor ;  it  is  necessary  to  consider  a  ques- 
tion which  we  regard  as  depending  upon  that  rale,  as  the 
same  is  explained  and  applied  in  the  cases  examined  in 
the  last  chapter;  namely,  in  what  manner  the  statute 
affects  the  right  of  a  creditor  to  maintain  an  action,  for  the 
breach  of  a  promise  to  pay  the  debt,  which  has  been  made 
to  his  debtor,  upon  a  consideration  proceeding  from  the 
latter.  It  will  be  seen,  that  although  the  step  between  an 
action  upon  such  a  promise  by  the  debtor,  and  one  by  the 
creditor,  is  but  short,  its  consequences  are  quite  moment- 
ous, involving  the  indirect  accomplishment  of  a  result, 
which  the  statute  clearly  forbids  to  be  accomplished 
directly.  Indeed  it  seems,  at  first  sight,  a  mere  evasion 
of  the  statute  to  say,  that  when  it  has  confessedly  forbid- 
den an  action  to  be  maintained  by  A,  upon  B'  s  verbal 
promise,  made  to  him,  to  pay  him  a  debt  due  to  him  by 
C ;  it  will  nevertheless  permit  A  to  maintain  such  an  action, 
provided  B  has  made  the  same  promise  to  C.  But  per- 
haps, upon  a  further  examination  of  the  subject,  this  will 
not  appear  so  unreasonable. 
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§  386.  The  doubts  upon  this  question  are  confined  to  the 
United  States ;  for  in  England  it  is  altogether  prevented 
from  arising,  not  only  because  it  is  diametrically  opposed 
to  the  second  proposition  deduced  from  the  rule  in  Tatlock 
V.  Harris ;  (a)  but  also  because  it  contravenes  the  rule  of 
the  common  law,  that  a  stranger  to  the  consideration 
cannot  maintain  an  action  upon  a  contract.  The  latter 
rule  has  been  somewhat  relaxed  by  the  English  courts  in 
modem  times ;  but  not  sufficiently  to  permit  a  creditor  to 
sue,  in  the  case  now  under  examination.  This  appears  to 
be  entirely  settled  by  the  modem  English  decisions; 
although  the  American  authorities  in  support  of  the 
action  are  founded^  more  or  less  directly,  upon  certain 
early  English  cases,  which  were  supposed  to  establish  the 
principle,  that  a  person  for  whose  benefit  a  contract  was 
made,  might  enforce  it  at  law,  although  he  was  a  stranger 
to  the  contract  and  to  the  consideration.  (5) 

« 

(a)  See  ante,  §  326.    Bat  an  attempt  was  made  to  reconcile  it.with  that 
proposition  in  Warren  v.  Batchelder,  16  New  Hampshire,  580. 

Qi)  The  principal  of  these  is  Dutton  and  wife  v.  Poole,  29  Car.  II,  in  the 
King's  Bench,  reported  in  1  Ycntris,  318  and  332;  3  Eeble,  786,  814,  830,^ 
and  836;  2  Levinz,  210;  and  T.  Jones,  102;  and  affirmed  upon  writ  of 
error  to  the  Exchequer  Chamber,  T.  Eaymond,  302.  These  yarious  reports 
are  very  discordant  respecting  the  minor  incidents  of  the  case,  some  of  them 
representing  that  facts  were  before  the  court,  the  absence  of  which  ib  stated 
in  others,  to  have  formed  grounds  of  objection  to  the  recoyerj.  As  it  came 
up  on  a  motion  in  arrest  of  judguaent,  the  contents  of  the  declaration  are  all 
that  is  really  material ;  and  no  doubt  they  are  most  correctly  given  in  the 
report  in  Raymond,  which  professes  to  contain  an  abbreviation  of  the  plead- 
ing itself.  The  action  was  assumpsit ;  and  the  substance  of  that  part  of  the 
declaration  upon  which  the  question  arose,  was,  that  whereas  Sir  Edward 
Poole,  father  of  Grizil  Dutton,  the  female  plaintiff,  was  possessed  of  certain 
timber  trees,  growing  in  a  certain  park,  etc,  and  intended  to  cut  down  and 
sell  the  same  to  raise  portions  for  his  children ;  the  defendant,  in  considera- 
tion that  Sir  Edward  would  forbear  from  cutting  the  trees,  ^'  did  promise 
the  said  Sir  Edward,  that  he,  the  said  defendant,  would  well  and  faithfully 
pay  to  the  said  Grizil,  1,0001;"  that  Sir  Edward  did  not  cut  the  trees,  but 
the  defendant  did  not  pay  Q-rizil  while  sole,  or  the  plaintiffs,  or  either  of 
tLem,  after  their  marriage,  the  said  sum  of  1,0007.,  although,  etc  We  also 
gather  from  the  other  reports,  as  part  of  the  histoiy  of  the  case,  that  the 
trees  were  in  a  park  attached  to  an  estate,  of  which  Sir  Edward  was  tenant 
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to  i'  §  387.  It  is  evident  that  the  qnestioii,  whether  the  statute 

e::ec  of  frauds  permits  such  an  action  to  be  maintained,  is  not 
m  necessarily  connected  in  any  manner  with  that  arising  at 
:&■:  common  law.  Indeed  the  latter  question  is  frequently 
ie :  presented  in  such  a  form,  .that  the  statute  can  have  no 

n::  application ;  as,  for  instance,  where  the  contract  is  evi-* 

gy.  denced  by  a  writing  expressing  the  consideration;  or, 

t?:"  being  verbal,  is  for  the  performance  of  some  act  for  the 
benefit  of  the  plaintiff,  other  than  the  payment  of  a  debt 
due  to  him  by  the  other  party.  But  in  many  cases  the 
controversy  arises  upon  a  promise,  either  verbal,  or  con- 
tained in  some  writing  which  does  not  satisfy  the  require* 
ments  of  the  statute,  to  pay  a  debt  due  from  the  promisee 
to  the  plaintiff;  and  then  the  effect  of  the  statute  and  the 
common  law  question  are  both  involved  in  the  decision, 
and  discussed  in  the  opinion,  the  one  reflecting  upon  the 
other.    Again,  the  cases  which  hold  that  the  statute  is 

for  life,  without  impeftcbment  of  waste;  that  the  defendant  was  his  son  and 
t^e  remainderman ;  and  that  Grizirs  mother,  who  was  the  executrix  of  Sir 
Sdward,  was  the  only  witness^  "so  cannot  bring  the  action  as  on  a  promise 
to  him."  After  yerdict  for  the  plaintiff^  a  motSon  was  made  in  arrest  of  judg- 
ment, and  npon  the  argument  the  judges  appeared  to  be  divided ;  at  a  sub- 
sequent term  two  new  judges  had  been  made,  and  the  cause  was  argued 
anew.  The  substance  of  the  arguments,  which,  as  well  as  the  remarks  of 
the  judges,  are  given  at  considerable  length,  was,  for  the  defendant,  that  the 
action  should  have  been  brought  by  the  &ther  or  his  executors,  because  the 
danghter  wae  not  privy  to  or  interested  in  the  consideration ;  that  the  case 
was  different  from  many  others  put,  as  for  instance,  where  a  father  promises 
J.  8.,  that  if  the  latter's  son  will  marry  his  daughter,  he  will  give  him  1,0002. ; 
there  the  son  might  sue,  for  he  was  privy  to  the  consideration ;  but  here  the 
daughter  had  done  nothing,  and  she  could  not  have  released  the  defendant; 
but  Sir  Edward  might  at  any  time  have  released  him,  or  he  might  have  cut 
the  wood  after  the  promise.  The  plaintiff  had  judgment:  according  to 
1  Yentris,  332,  Scroggs,  0.  X,  said:  ''It  might  be  another  oase,  if  the 
money  had  been  to  have  been  paid  to  a  stranger ;  but  there  is  such  a  near- 
ness oi  relation  between  the  &ther  and  child,  and  *tis  a  kind  of  debt  to  the 
ehild  to  be  provided  for,  that  the  plaintiff  is  plainly  concerned.*'  TIvs  sub- 
stantially accords  with  the  report  in  Levins,  which  adds^  "for  the  0k  hath 
the  benefit,  by  having  of  the  wood,  and  the  daughter  hath  lost  her  portion 
by  this  means."  But  Sir  Thdnuw  Jones  states  that  the  ground  of  the  decis- 
ion was  BMrely  that  "  the  benefits  belong  to  the  daughter,  and  she  may 

53 
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inapplicable  to  such  promises,  are  not  in  liarmonj  respect- 
ing the  reasons  for  its  failure  to  apply ;  and  the  discussion 


release  it**  The  report  of  the  case,  in  the  Exchequer  Chamber,  aayt  only, 
with  respect  to  the  reason  for  the  decision,  that  Pollezfen,  for  the  plaintill^ 
argued  that  **.  the  action  is  maintainable  by  the  party  to  whom  the  promise 
was  made,  or  to"  (by)  "  the  oestuy  que  use  the  promise  was,  indifferently; 
and .  of  this  opinion  were  all  the  justices  and  barons,  and  judgment  was 
affirmed.'*  T.' Raymond,  302.  The  case  has  been  much  criticised;  and 
those  who  deny  the  creditor's  right  to  maintain  the  action,  explain  it  at 
having  proceeded  upon  the  ground  taken  by  Scroggs,  and  so  not  to  be  a 
precedent  where  the  consideration  proceeds  from  an  entire  stranger.  Other 
early  cases  where  the  beneficiary  was  allowed  to  maintain  the  action,  are 
open  to  the  same  criticism.    Sprat  v.  Agar  (A.  D.  1658)  cited,  together  with 

an  anonymous  case,  in  Bourne  v.  Mason,  1  Ventris,  6;  Thomas  v. ^ 

W.  Style,  461  (A.  D.  1655).  But  on  the  other  hand,  several  very  strong 
expressions,  and  some  decisions,  may  be  found  scattered  through  the  English 
reports,  down  to  as  late  a  period  as  the  commencement  of  the  present  cen* 
tury,  to  the  effect  that  the  person  for  whose  benefit  a  contract  between 
others  was  made,  may  maintain  an  action  for  its  breach,  irrespective  of  any 
relationship  which  he  might  bear  to  the  promisee.  Starkey  v.  MiU,  Style, 
296  (A.  D.  1651) ;  Ward  ^.  Bvans,  2  Lord  Raymond,  928  (1704) ;  Martyn  % 
Hind,  2  Gowper,  437,  see  p.  443  (1776);  Per  BuUer,  J.,  Marchington  «« 
Yernon,  1  Bosanquet  and  Puller,  101,  note  e  (1786) ;  Per  Lord  Alvanley, 
0.  J.,  Piggott  V,  Thomson,  3  Bosanquet  and  Puller,  149  and  note  a  (1802). 
And  see  Carnegie  v.  Waugh,  2  Dowling  and  Ryland  277  (1823).  But  now  it 
is  conclusively  settled,  by  the  uniform  course  of  the  modern  English  decisions^ 
that  a  person  who  is  a  stranger  to  the  oontract  and  to  the  consideration, 
cannot  sue  for  a  breach  of  the  contract;  and  it  is  debatable  whether  one 
who  is  a  stranger  to  the  consideration  can  sue,  even  if  he  was  a  party  to  the 
oontract  Bourne  v.  Mason,  1  Ventris,  6  (A.  D.  1669) ;  Crow  v.  Rogers, 
1  Strange,  592  (1724) ;  Price  v.  Easton,  4  Barnewall  and  Adolphus,  433, 
and  1  Nevile  and  Manning,  303  (1833) ;  Per  Maule,  B.,  Tnllit  v,  Sherstone, 
5  Meeson  and  Welsby,  283,  and  7  Dowling's  Practice  Cases,  455  (1839) ; 
Per  Patteson,  J.,  Thomas  v.  Thomas,  2  Queen's  Bench,  859  (1842);  Per 
Parke,  B.,  Jones  v,  Robinson,  1  Exchequer,  456  (1847),  and  per  totam 
curiam,  according  to  11  Jurist,  934;  Scott  v.  Pilkington,  2  Best  and 
Smith,  11,  (A.  D.  1862);  S.  C,  8  Jurist^  N.  S.,  557,  31  Law  Journal,  K  a, 
Q.  B.,  81,  B  Law  Times,  K  S.,  21.  The  same  principle  is  to  be  fbund 
in  a  ttjjk  more  recent  case  in  the  Irish  Common  Pleas,  McCoubray  «. 
Thom4iy2  Irish  Reports,  Common  Law,  226,  and  16  Weekly  Reporter, 
367  (1868).  See  also  the  cases  raising  an  exception  to  the  rule,  where 
the  defendant  has  received  money  from  another  person  to  the  use  of  the 
plaintiff;  in  which  case  it  seems  that  the  action  can  be  maintained,  only 
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of  that  qaestion  inyolves  an  inqniry  into  the  principles, 
upon  which  the  action  is  sustained  at  common  law.    It 

after  the  defendant  baa  actnally  promised  the  plaintiff  to  pay  him  the 
^money,  or  in  some  equivalent  form  recognized  the  plaintiff  aa  his  creditor. 
Harris  v.  De  Bevoioe,  2  RoUe,  440  (A.  D.  1624) ;  Williams  v.  Ererett^  14 
East,  582  (1811) ;  De  Bemales  v.  Fuller,  id.  in  note  to  p.  690;  Lilly  v.  Haya, 
5  Adolphua  and  ElliSy  548,  1  Neyile  and  Perry,  26,  and  2  Harrison  and 
WoUaston,  338  (1836);  Moore  v.  Bushell,  27  Law  Journal,  N.  S.,  Exch., 
3  (1857).  The  last  Testiges  of  authority  which  modern  decisions  suffered 
Dutton  V.  Poole  to  retain,  were  swept  away  by  the  recent  case  of  Tweddle 
V.  Atkinson,  Executor,  etc,  1  Best  and  Smith,  393,  (S.  C,  8  Jurist,  N.  S., 
332,  30  Law  Journal,  N.  a,  Q.  B.,  265, 9  Weekly  Reporter,  781, 4  Law  Times, 
N.  S.,  468),  decided  in  the  Queen's  Bench,  A.  D.  1861.  There  the  dedara- 
tion  stated  in  substance,  that  in  consideration  of  an  intended  marriage 
between  the  plaintiff  and  the  daughter  of  William  G-uy,  the  defendant's 
teatator,  Mr.  Guy  Terbally  promised  the  plaintiff  to  give  his  daughter  a  mar- 
riage  portion,  and  the  plaintiff's  father  also  yerbally  promised  to  giie  the 
plaintiff  a  marriage  portion ;  and  after  the  consummation  of  the  marriagOi 
neither  of  the  said  verbal  agreements  having  been  performed,  the  plaintiff's 
&ther  and  Kr.  Guy,  aa  a  mode  of  giving  effect  to  their  verbal  promises,  and 
each  acting  for  the  benefit  of  his  child,  and  for  the  purpose  of  providing  and 
procuring  the  other  to  provide  a  marriage  portion  for  his  child,  entered  into 
an  agreement  in  writing  with  each  other,  a  copy  of  which  was  set  out  in  the 
declaration;  being  a  mutual  promise,  on  the  part  of  each  of  the  contracting 
parties,  to  pay  to  the  plaintiff  a  certain  sum  of  money,  at  a  time  therein 
mentioned;  and  containing  further  a  stipulation,  that  the  plaintiff  might  sue 
the  parties  '^  for  the  aforesaid  sums  hereby  promised  and  specified."  The 
declaration  then  averred,  that  the  plaintiff  and  his  wife  afterwards  ratified 
and  assented  to  that  agreement;  and  concluded  with  the  necessary  formal 
allegations.    The  defendant  demurred  to  this  declaration,  and  the  plaintiff's 

ooansel  cited  Dutton  v,  Poole,  Thomas  v. ,  and  the  two  cases  in  Bourne 

V.  Mason.  Wightman,  J.,  said :  "  Some  of  the  old  decisions  appear  to  sup- 
port the  proposition,  that  a  stranger  to  the  consideration  of  a  contract  may 
m^iTtfafcin  an  action  u^n  it,  if  he  stands  in  such  a  near  relationship  to  the 
par^  from  whom  the  conmderation  proceeds,  that  he  miiy  be  considered  a 
party  to  the  conaideration.  The  strongest  of  these  cases  is  that  cited  in 
Boame  «.  Mason,  in  which  it  was  held  that  the  daughter  of  a  physician 
might  maintain  assumpsit,  upon  a  promise  to  her  father,  to  give  her  a  sum 
of  money,  if  he  performed  a  certain  cure.  But  there  is  no  modem  case  in 
which  the  proposition  has  been  supported.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  now  estab- 
lished, thatnoatranger  to  the  consideration  can  take  advantage  of  a  contract, 
although  made  for  his  benefit"  Crompton,  J.,  and  Blackburn,  J.,  delivered 
opinlooa  to  the  aame  effect;  so  there  was  judgment  for  the  defendant 
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will  therefore  be  impossible  fally  to  examine  the  qnestioii 
arising  under  the  statute,  without  also  bestowing  oon* 
siderable  attention  upon  the  common  law  rule. 

§  388.  Let  lis  therefore  inquire  whether  those  cases, 
which  aflirm'  that  the  creditor  may  maintain  the  action  at 
common  law,  advance  any  theory  for  that  purpose,  which 
in  any  way  affects  the  queston  arising  under  the  statute 
of  frauds.  It  has  been  sometimes  said '  that  the  promise 
may  be  regarded  as  having  been  made  to  the  debtor,  in  the 
character  of  an  agent  of  the  creditor,  and  that  the  latter, 
by  bringing  the  action,  affirms  the  assumed  agency,  (c) 
If  the  creditor' s  action  rested  upon  that  idea,  there  would  be 
no  feature  to  distinguish  a  case  of  this  kind  from  one  where 
the  promise  was  made  to  him  directiy,  without  any  partici- 
pation by  the  debtor ;  and  consequentiy  every  attempt  of 
the  creditor  to  maintain  an  action  thereon,  when  it  was 
verbal,  must  be  defeated  by  the  objection  arising  under 
the  statute.  And  again,  it  would  be  impossible  for  the 
debtor  to  ma.intain  an  action  upon  the  promise,  under 
any  circumstances,  (d)  But  the  theory  of  an  agency  in 
the  debtor  has  not  been  so  generally  advanced  as  to  call 
for  an  elaborate  discussion ;  it  is  supposed  to  be  derived 
from  a  remark  in  one  of  the  English  cases,  referring  to  a 
supposed  agency  on  the  part  of  the  defendant  when  he 
has  received  money  for  the  use  of  the  plaintiff,  (e)  and  to 
be  entirely  inapplicable  where  the  liability  assumed  by 

the  promisor  was  such  as  to  create  a  simple  debt.(/) 

• 

(c)  Per  Johnson,  G.  J^  and  Denio,  J.,  in  Lawrence  v.  Fox,  20  New  Yoric, 
268,  post^  §  412,  and  note ;  Per  Hogeboom,  J^  Seamin  v.  HaBbronck^  36 
Barbour,  151,  in  note  to  f  412. 

.    (d)  AH  this  is  very  clearlj  shown  by  Robertaon,  G.  J,,  in  Connor  «.  WiU 
liams,  2  Robertson  ^.  Y.),  46. 

(e)  Lilly  tu  Hays,  5  Adolphos  and  ElliSy  548. 

(/)  Professor  Parsons,  in  the  fifth  edition  of  his  work  on  Contraetf 
(Volume  1,.  page  468),  has  added  this  paragraph  to  the  observation,  eon* 
tained  in  the  earlier  editions,  that  the  prevailing  rule  with  us^  is  tiMi 
the  party  benefited  may  sue:  ''Indeed  it  has  been  held  that  sook  s 
promise  is  to  b^  deemed  made  to  the  third  party,  if  adopted  by  hini 
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§  389.  It  has  been  said  with  greater  show  of  authority 
that  the  express  promise  made  by  the  defendant  to  the 
debtor,  raises  also  an  implied  promise  in  &yor  of  the 
creditor  {ff) ;  bnt  it  Is  believed  that  the  expression  is  used 
ill  the  sense  that  irduty  or  obligation  is  created,  by  the 
actual  or  constructiye  receipt  of  money  in  consideration 
of  the  promise ;  which  enables  the  creditor  to  draw  to 
himself  the  fulfilment  of  the  latter,  and  to  insert  the  formal 
allegation  of  an  assumpsit  in  a  declaration  adapted  to  the 
fEtcts;  rather  than  as  indicating  that  the  law  implies  a 
promise,  upon  which  he  may  specially  declare  as  having 
been  made  to  himself.  No  precedent  of  such  a  declara- 
tion has  come  under  our  observation ;  on  the  contrary  it 
has  been  held  that  in  pleading  the  promise,  it  should  be 
stated  to  have  been  made  to  the  debtor,  according  to  the 
fBLct{h)  And  it  is  believed  that  the  theory  of  an  implied 
promise  is  an  unnecessary  excrescence  upon  the  doctrine^ 
tending  to  increase  the  perplexity  in  which  the  whole 
subject  is  enveloped.  But  if  the  common  law  action  rests 
upon  this  ground,  it  is  clear  that  the  statute  does  not 
apply,  for  the  latter  includes  only  express  promises,  (t) 

though  he  was  not  cognizant  of.it  when  made."  The  authorities  cited 
in  the  note  are  Lawrence  v.  Fox,  20  New  York,  268,  and  Steman  v. 
Haniaon,  42  Pennsjlvania,  49.  Doubtless  the  reference  to  Lawrence 
9.  Fox  is  intended  for  the  reasons  assigned  by  ,the  Chief  Justice  and 
Denio,  J.,  for  concurring  with  the  majority.  The  case  in  42  Pennsyl- 
yania  does  not  bear  out.  the  observation.  It  holds  merely  that  a  prom- 
ise to  accept  a  bill  of  exchange  for  a  fixed  amount  is  equivalent  to  an 
acceptance,  not  only  As  to  the  drawer,  but  as  to  every  person  who  takes  the 
bill  on  the  faith  of  the  promise;  and  the  rule  in  the  case  of  an  ordinary  con- 
tract is  not  alluded  to  in  the  opinion. 

(^)  Per  Gray,  J.,  in  Lawrence  i;.  Fox,  20  New  York,  268,  and  cases  cited 
by  him,  §  412;  Per  Bigelow,  J.,  jn  Brewer  v.  Dyer,  61  MassachuRetts 
(7  Cushing),  337,  note  to  |420,  Per  Shaw,  0.  J.,  Peny  v.  Swasey,  66  Massa- 
chusetts (12  Cushing),  36;  Per  Robertson,  0.  J.,  Connor  v.  Williams,  2 
Robertson,  N.  Y.,  46. 

(A)  Delaware,  etc..  Company  v.  Westchester  County  Bank,  4  Denio,  97 ; 
Barker  V.  Bucklin,  2  Denio,  45 ;  Decker  v.  Shaffer,  3  Indiana,  187;  Mason  t. 
Hall,  30  Alabama,  590.  Contra,  per  Skinner,  J.,  in  Eddy  v.  Roberts,  17 
Illinois,  508.  See  remarks  upon  Curtis  v.  Brown,  59  Massachusetts  (5  Cush- 
ing), 488,  post,  §418,  419. 

(i)  See  chapter  It,  article  i. 
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§  390.  An  examinatioii  of  the  cases  contained  in  the 
second  article  of  this  chapter,  will  suffice  to  show  that  the 
modem  aathorities  sustaining  the  creditor's  action,  agree 
in  holding,  that  where  no  trust  was  raised  by  the  acts  of 
the  parties,  the  right  of  the  creditor  to  sue  depends  upon 
the  presumption,  that  he  is  the  person  for  whose  benefit 
the  contract  between  his  debtor  and  the  defendant  was 
made.  And  although  there  is  not  absolute  uniformity 
among  them,  the  weight  of  authority  is  decidedly  to  the 
effect,  that  the  action  must  rest  upon  that  contract ;  and 
that  the  declaration  must  allege  that  it  was  made  between 
the  debtor  and  the  defendant ;  which  is  entirely  repugnant 
to  the  notion,,  that  it  was  a  constructiye  promise  to  the 
plaintiff,  either  by  reason  of  the  debtor  beii^  his  agent,  or 
for  any  other  cause.  Consequently  the  action  is  not 
founded  upon  the  idea  that  the  plaintiff  was,  or  at  any 
time  became  a  party  to  the  contract  either  in  fact,  or  by 
fiction  of  law ;  but  upon  the  ground  that  the  law  entitles 
him  to  acquire  a  privity j  with  respect  thereto,  by  reason 
of  his  interest.  These  propositions  are  very  distinctly 
stated  in  some  of  the  cases,  and  they  are  to  be  inferred 
from  all  those  which  carry  much  weight  of  authority.  It 
is  believed  that  a  collation  of  the  cases  will  also  result  in 
establishing  the  proposition,  that  from  the  time  when  the 
contract  is  entered  into,  the  right  of  the  promisee  therein 
to  release  or  enforce  it  is  suspended,  awaiting  the  action 
of  the  person  for  whose  benefit  it  was  presumptively 
made ;  and  that  an  inchoate  right  to  enforce  it  vests  imme- 
diately in  the  creditor,  which  remains  in  abeyance  xmtil 
he  determines  his  election,  by  the  commencement  of  a 
suit  or  some  other  unequivocal  act;  but  reverts  to  the 
promisee,  if  renounced  by  him.  Some  of  the  cases,  go 
much  farther ;  but  this  is  far  enough  for  our  purpose,  (y) 
Itre8ultsinevitablyfromthe8econclusions,thatthecreditor 

(/)  According  to  the  decision  in  Warren  v.  Batchelder,  16  New  Hamp* 
shire,  580,  and  apparently  also  as  a  consequence  of  the  decision  in  Bohanaa 
V.  Pope,  42  Maine,  93,  an  election  to  enforce  the  promise  amounts  to  an 
extinguishment  of  the  original  debt 
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was  not  in  any  sense  a  party  to  the  contract,  at  the  time 
when  it  was  made ;  and  that,  if  the  privity  which  the  law 
raises  in  his  &yor  makes  him  a  quasi  party,  or  creates  an 
implied  promise  in  his  favor,  it  does  so  only  from  the 
time  when  his  election  to  enforce  it  was  determined. 

§  391.  If  these  propositions  state  truly  the  rules  of  law, 
to  be  deduced  from  the  authorities  sustaining  the  credit- 
or' s  right  of  action,  it  would  seem  that  all  questions  aris- 
ing under  the  statute  of  frauds  are  completely  disposed 
o^  by  the  principle  that  the  statute  does  not  apply  to 
promises  made  to  the  debtor.  Every  additional  reason 
for  taJdng  this  class  of  cases  out  of  tiie  statute  is  super- 
fluous ;  and  if  it  leads  to  doubt  or  confasion  its  introduc- 
tion is  mischievous. 

§  392.  But  this  principle,  if  indeed  it  solves  the  diffi- 
culty, has  been  overlooked,  in  the  discussions  which  have 
arisen,  respecting  the  application  of  the  statute  to  such 
r  promises.  This  was  quite  natural  in  the  earlier  cases, 
because  the  principle  itself  has  been  definitely  incorpor- 
ated into  the  law  but  recently ;  and  even  if  it  had  been 
established,  when  they  were  decided,  the  uncertainty  which 
long  existed,  with  respect  to  the  grounds  of  maintaining 
the  action,  would  have  prevented  the  recognition  of  its 
importance.  So  vague  are  the  reasons  assigned  in  the 
early  cases,  for  permitting  the  plaintiff  to  sue,  that  in  most 
of  them,  where,  in  addition  to  the  promise  to  the  debtor, 
a  subsequent  promise  was  made  to  the  creditor,  (either 
verbal  or  not  supported  by  any  distinct  consideration ;)  we 
And  ourselves  at  a  loss  to  determine,  which  of  the  two 
promises  the  court  Intended  to  sustain  or  condemn ;  and 
in  others  we  are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the  court 
has  intentionally  blended  the  promise  to  the  debtor,  with 
a  i^eal  or  fictitious  promise  to  the  creditor,  in  an  attempt 
to  make  the  consideration  of  one  take  the  other  out  of  the 
statute.  The  prevalent  opinion  then  was  that  the  promise, 
(whatever  might  be  meailt  by  that  term,)  was  not  within 
the  statute,  because  it  came  within^ Chancellor  Kent's 
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third  class,  (£)  being  founded  npon  a  new  and  independ- 
ent consideration,  moving  between  the  debtor  and  the 
promisor.  Much  error  was  promulgated  under  that 
theory,  the  traces  of  which  appear  to  linger,  notwithstand* 
ing  the  abandonment  in  modem  times  of  the  theory 
itself.(Z) 

§  393.  For  althon^^  most  of  the  modem  cases,  which 
sustain  the  creditor's  right  tor  sue,  hold,  as  we  have 
already  stated,  either  expressly  or  by  necessary  conse- 
quence from  their  other  rulings,  that  he  was  neither 
actually,  constructively,  nor  by  retroactive  relation  a 
party  to  the  promise ;  they  continue  to  seek  in  the  con- 
sideration of  that  promise^  for  some  ground  on  which  to 
take  it  out  of  the  statute  of  frauds.  And  not  only  dp 
they  Ml  to  agree  with  respect  to  the  true  ground ;  but 
occasionally,  after  some  i>eculiar  feature  of  the  considera- 
tion has  been  fixed  upon,  as  affording  a  satisfactory 
reason  for  taking  the  particular  promise  out  of  the  statute, 
a  corollary  is  deduced  that  all  cases  not  possessing  that 
feature  are  within  the  statute.  Hence  ariise  new  and 
perplexing  questions  upon  this  branch  of  the  law,  with 
their  usual  concomitant,  discordance  of  judicial  authority* 

§  894.  This  will  disappear  with  the  recognition  of  the 
principle,  that  all  cases  of  this  class  are  without  the 
statute  of  frauds,  because  the  promise  was  not  made  to 
the  creditor.  The  only  answer  to  this  proposition,  id  that 
which  seemed  to  press  upon  the  mind  of  the  court,  in  a 
recent  case,  where  it  was  held  that  the  action  could  not  be 
maintained  upon  a  verbal  promise  ;{m)  namely,  tiiat  the 
policy  of  the  act  requires,  that  a  creditor  should  n6t  be 
allowed  to  enforce  such  a  promise.  But  at  the  same  time 
it  was  coiiceded,  that  the  reasoniiig  had  nb  application, 
when  the  debtor  was  suing ;  and  that  he  could  maintain 

{k)  Section  63. 
( I )  Chapter  xviL 

(m)  Clapp  t;.  Lawton,  31^I7onnecticut^  95,  fully  abstneted,  and  the  remarks 
of  the  court  upon  this  point  quoted  in  §§  421 ,  422. 
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the  action.  And  this  conclusion  apparently  neutralizes 
the  whole  argument.  For  the  statute  is  directed  against 
certain  promises,  and  not  against  their  enforcement  by 
particular  persons ;  and  it  woxQd  seem  that  the  province 
of  the  courts  ends,  in  this  respect,  with  the  decision  that 
promises  to  the  debtor  are  not  within  its  provisions. 
Such  is  the  precise  effect  of  the  cases  cited  in  the  last 
chapter,  (ti)  And  the  exception  proposed  to  be  engrafted 
upon  the  general  rule,  which  they  establish,  will  fail  of 
accomplishing,  in  the  great  majority  of  instances,  any 
practically  useful  purpose.  For  although  the  decisions 
upon  the  common  law  question  have  thrown  much 
obscurity  around  the  debtor's  rights,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  he  is  entitied  to  enforce  the  promise,  in  every 
respect  in  which  the  creditor's  ability  to  do  so  &lls  short 
of  completeness.  The  proposed  exception  will  therefore 
affect  no  substantial  right,  but  only  turn  the  parties  in 
interest  over  to  another  action,  (o)  On  the  other  hand,  it 
is  believed  that  if  the  rule  be  maintained  in  its  integrity, 

(n)  It  is  true,  that  in  nearly  all  the  cases  cited  in  the  eleventh  chapter,  the 
promise  took  the  form  of  an  indemnity  to  the  debtor.  But  the  language  in 
which  the  rule  is  laid  down,  and  the  principles  upon  which  it  rests,  preclude 
the  idea  of  any  distinction  arising  out  of  the  form  of  the  promise.  It  would 
indeed  be  an  absurdity,  as  respects  the  rights  of  the  promisee,  under  the 
statute,  to  say  that  a  promise  to  indemnify  him  against  a  debt  is  governed 
by  one  rule,  and  a  promise  to  pay  the  debt  by  another.  And  in  some  of  the 
cases  the  promise  was  in  terms  to  pay  the  debt  Preble  v.  Baldwin,  62 
liassachusetts  (6  Gushing),  549 ;  Piske  v.  McGregory,  34  New  Hampshire,  414 

(o)  See  TibbetU  v,  Flanders,  18  New  Hampshire,  284  (A.  D.  1846).  There 
the  action  involved  a  question  of  title  to  a  table,  and  the  plaintiff  proved 
that  one  Balch  being  indebted  to  one  R  Tibbetts,  the  plaintiff's  father,  an 
agreement  was  made  in  the  presence  of  Balch,  R.  Tibbetts,  and  the  plaintiff, 
to  the  effect  that  the  plaintiff  should  take  the  table  and  some  other  furniture 
belonging  to  Batch,  and  guaranty  the  payment  of  Balch's  debt  to  R.  Tibbetts 
within  a  time  agreed  upon,  and  if  it  was  not  then  paid  by  Balch  the  fiirniture 
should  be  the  plaintiff's.  Various  objections  were  taken,  one  of  which  was 
that  this  verbal  agreement  was  not  valid.  But  the  court  said : ''  The  plaintiff 
might,  without  any  writing,  upon  good  consideration,  make  a  valid  agreement 
with  Balch  to  pay  his  debt.  Whether  Richard  Tibbbets  could  or  could  not 
•ofbree  the  guaranty  is  not  material  Balch  might  enforce  the  promise  to 
him." 

53 
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the  conflict  of  authority  upon  the  question  whether  the 
statute  applies  may  be  reconciled.  C?) 

§  896.  Regarding  this  principle  as  controlling  the  appli- 
cation of  the  statute,  we  observe  that  the  question  whether 
a  creditor  can  enforce  the  promise  to  the  debtor  is  purely 
a  common  law  question,  whatever  may  have  been  the  evi- 
dence of  the  promise,  and  by  whatsoever  consideration  it 
may  have  been  supported.  And  for  all  purposes  con- 
nected with  the  application  of  the  statute,  it  is  immaterial 
whether,  after  the  consideration  passed  from,  and  the 
promise  was  made  to  the  debtor,  the  promisor  repeated 
his  verbal  promise  to  the  creditor,  either  with  or  without 
the  intervention  of  a  new  consideration ;  unless  the  new 
transaction  was  of  a  character  to  take  the  case  out  of  the 
statute,  without  reference  to  the  original  transaction. 
But  where  the  original  agreement  was  one  to  which  the 
creditor  was  a  party ;  that  is  to  say,  where  he,  together 
with  the  debtor  and  the  new  promisor,  participalj^  in  an 
agreement,  whereby  the  latter  undertook  with  the  creditor, 
to  pay  him  the  debt ;  although,  if  the  consideration  was 
furnished  by  the  debtor,  the  common  law  question  is  in 
substance  t^e  same,  that  arising  under  the  statute  of 
frauds  is  essentially  different.  For  then  the  debtor's 
presence  and  participation  in  the  contract  are  entirely 
immaterial,  as  &r  as  the  application  of  the  statute  is 
involved ;  and  the  promise,  having  been  made  to  the 
creditor,  must,  if  verbal,  stand  or  fall  by  the  same  rules 
which  govern  other  verbal  promises  to  pay  a  debt  due  by 
another  to  the  promisee.  We  have  therefore  severed  from 
this  class  of  cases,  those  presenting  the  feature  of  a  tripar- 

(p)  In  Clapp  V.  Lawton  the  suggestion  to  which  we  have  referred,  wsa 
made  incidentally  and  disposed  of  without  much  consideration.  Of  the  other 
cases  which  assert  that  the  statute  applies  to  such  an  action.  Shoemaker  v, 
King,  40  PennsjlTsnia,  107,  was  decided  upon  the  idea  that  the  creditor's 
action  depended  upon  an  implied  promise  to  him ;  and  in  Curtis  v.  Brown, 
59  Massachusetts  (5  Gushing),  488,  the  proposition  referred  to  was  not  sug- 
gested, nor  oould  it  properly  have  influenced  the  decision,  as  the  pleadings 
stood. 
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tite  agreement)  wMcli  have  been  generally,  althoagh  erro- 
neously, confounded  with  those  where  the  debtor  and  the 
promisor  were  the  only  parties  to  the  contract.  They  con- 
sist principally  of  a  class  where  the  consideration  was  a 
fond  placed  in  the  promisor's  hands  by  the  debtor ;  which 
are  folly  examined  in  a  subsequent  chapter,  under  the 
seventh  rule.(j) 

§  S96.  With  these  preliminary  remarks,  we  proceed  to  the 
examination  of  the  cases,  where  the  debtor  and  the  promisor 
were  the  only  parties  to  the  contract ;  confining  ourselves 
in  the  text,  to  those  where  the  application  of  ihe  statute  of 
frauds  formed  the  ground  of  the  decision ;  except  in  a  few 
instances,  where  the  &cts  involved  such  an  adjudication, 
although  the  question  was  not  expressly  passed  upon ; 
or  the  ground  of  the  decision,  upon  the  conmion  law 
question,  has  an  important  bearing  upon  that  arising 
under  the  statute.  For  obvious  reasons  we  shall  be  com- 
pelled to  select  certain  cases  as  types  of  the  class  to  which 
they  belong.  Others  will  be  cited  in  the  notes,  where  also 
will  be  found  the  cases  involving  only  the  common  law 
question ;  the  citation  occasionally  extending  itself  into 
an  abstract  of  the  case,  where  the  particular  point  decided 
bears  upon  some  of  the  numerous  and  perplexing  ques- 
tions, which  incidentally  arise  from  the  prevalent  Ameri- 
can doctrine,  summed  up  in  the  expression  ^Hhat  a 
promise  made -to  one  for  the  benefit  of  another,  he  for 
whose  benefit  it  is  made  may  bring  an  action  for  its 
breach."  (r) 

(g)  Chapter  fifteenth,  article  third.  There  are  nevertheless  a  few  cases 
died  in  the  succeeding  articles,  where  the  agreement  was  made  between  the 
three;  but  as  the  fiicts  did  not  call  for  the  ^application  of  any  rule  which 
would  take  them  out  of  the  statute,  as  promises  made  to  the  creditor,  thej 
are  left  with  the  others,  where  the  promise  was  made  to  the  debtor. 

(r)  Gray,  J.,  in  Lawrence  v.  Fox,  20  New  York,  268,  says  that  this  prin- 
ciple ''concisely  states  the  case  in  hand."  (p.  274.)  But  although  the 
embarrassing  questions,  referred  to  in  the  text,  mostly  relate  to  the  rights 
of  the  party  who  is  summarily  ousted  by  this  doctrine,  from  the  control  of 
his  own  contract)  it  is  not  always  easy  to  ascertain  the  principle  upon 
which  it  is  determined,  whether  a  particular  person  is  deemed  to  be  the 
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Awrinm  qum  hiMng  tiiat  tht  itotato  don  not  ajplj  to  thi  totloaa 

§  897.  In  Maine,  the  mle  that  neither  the  common  law 
nor  the  statute  of  frauds  interposes  any  obstacle  to  the 
creditor's  right  to  recover,  upon  the  defendant's  promise 
to  the  debtor  that  he  will  pay  the  debt,  has  been  settled 
by  a  series  of  decisions,  commencing  in  1837  with  Dear- 
born V.  Parks^  6  Greenleaf,  81.  There  the  plaintiff  sued 
as  treasurer  of  the  Monmouth  academy,  for  money  had  and 
received  by  the  defendant  to  the  use  of  the  academy ;  and 
it  appeared  that  one  Heald  had  purchased  land  from  the 
academy,  and  had  given  his  notes  for  the  purchase  money ; 
and  that  before  the  notes  became  payable,  he  sold  the 
land  to  the  defendant,  who  retained  enough  of  the  consid- 
eration money  to  pay  the  notes,  and  promised  Heald  to 
pay  them.  Afterwards,  Heald  haying  died,  the  defendant 
said  that  he  had  paid  him  in  another  way.    There  was  no 

one  for  whose  benefit  the  contract  was  made,  so  as  to  entitle  him  thus  to 
draw  to  himself  the  ezcluuve  right  to  sae  for  its  breach.  It  seems  to  be 
generally  settled  that  where  the  contract  is  to  pay  a  debt,  the  creditor  is  pre- 
sumed to  be  the  person  intended  to  be  benefited ;  although,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  very  rarely  happens  that  his  interests  had  any  influence  on  the  mind 
of  the  parties,  their  purpose  being  generally  to  take  care  of  the  debtor 
merely.  And  the  presumption  has  been  asserted  in  words  so  strong,  that  it 
is  not  probable  that  the  courts  would  listen  to  evidence  tending  to  overthrow 
it  In  Missouri  alone  has  there  been  any  attempt  to  ascertain,  whether  the 
parties  really  had  the  benefit  of  the  creditor  in  view ;  and  this  the  court 
seeks  to  discover,  not  from  parol  evidence,  but  from  the  contents  of  the 
instrument  itself.  (See  §  417.)  It  has  been  held,  however,  that  a  surety 
for  the  promisee  cannot  avail  himself  of  the  promise.  Thus  in  Hoffman  v. 
8chwaebe,  33  Barbour  (N.  Y.),  194,  A.  D.  1860,  the  plaintiff  was  surety  for 
one  Miller,  on  two  promissory  |D0tes,  given  by  Miller  upon  the  purchase  of  a 
contract  for  land ;  and  before  the  maturity  of  the  notes.  Miller  assigned  the 
contract  to  the  defendant,  upon  his  verbal  agreement  to  pay  the  notes.  Thia 
he  neglected  to  do,  and  the  plaintiff  was  compelled  to  pay  them ;  whereupon 
he  brought  this  action  to  recover  the  amount  paid  by  him.  It  was  held  by 
the  New  York  Supreme  Oourt^  that  although  the  promise  was  valid,  and 
not  within  the  statute  of  frauds,  die  plaintiff  could  not  recover  upon  it; 
because  he  was  not  a  party  to  the  contract^  nor  was  it  made  expressly  for 
his  benefit    See  also  Hicock  v.  UcKAjt  78  Massachusetts  (12  G^ray),  218. 
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proof  of  any  promise  to  the  plaintiff,  or  to  any  other  per- 
son in  behalf  of  the  academy.  A  verdict  having  been 
found  for  the  plaintiff,  subject  to  the  opinion  of  the  court, 
it  was  held  that  the  promise  was  not  within  the  statute 
of  frauds,  because  it  was  merely  to  pay  a  debt  of  the 
promisor ;  and  also  that  the  plaintiff  could  sue  upon  the 
promise,  notwithstanding  the  objection  of  want  of  privity. 

§  398.  The  case  of  Rowe  v.  Whittier^  21  Maine,  646, 
decided  A.  D.  1842,  recognizes  the  same  rule ;  but  the  court 
refused  to  sustain  the  action,  apparently  because  the 
promise  was  not  made  to  the  debtor,  but  to  the  plaintiff; 
although  the  opinion  is  not  very  clear,  and  it  asserts  one 
proposition  which  is  not  law.  There  the  defendant  had 
proposed  to  one  Patten  to  settle  a  lawsuit  pending  in 
fiivor  of  Patten,  against  him,  by  giving  to  Patten, 
security  for  the  debt,  to  which  Patten  assented,  provided 
the  defendant  would  pay  hfB  expenses ;  on  the  defendant 
asking  what  would  be  the  amount  of  the  expenses,  the 
plaintiff,  who  was  the  attorney  for  Patten  in  the  suit, 
made  out  his  bill  to  Patten ;  and  the  defendant  in  the 
presence  of  Patten,  then  promised  the  plaintiff  to  pay  it^ 
and  the  plaintiff  answered  that  that  would  be  satisfeictory, 
whereupon  the  security  was  given,  and  the  suit  discon- 
tinued. The  bill  was  for  taxable  costs  and  commissions ; 
the  defendant  had  paid  the  costs ;  and  this  suit  was  to 
recover  the  commissions.  It  was  held  that  the  plaintiff 
could  not  recover.  The  opinion  stated  that  if  the  defend- 
ant had  been  under  any  liability  to  Patten  im  the  com- 
missions, the  plaintiff  might  have  recovered  upon  the 
promise  within  the  principle  of  Dearborn  t.  Parks ;  but 
Patten  was  liable  to  the  plaintiff  therefor,  and  he  could 
have  recovered  against  the  defendant  only  the  taxable  costs, 
if  the  suit  had  proceeded  to  judgment ;  consequently  as  to 
the  commissions  the  defendant' s  promise  was  without  con- 
sideration. It  proceeds  to  say  that  even  if  the  plaintiff 
had  discharged  Patten  in  consideration  of  the  defendant's 
promise,  the  latter  would  not  have  been  obligatory  under 
the  statute  of  frauds,  without  a  memorandum  in  writing. 
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§  899.  In  Todd  v.  Tobey,  29  Maine,  219,  A.  D.  1848,  the 
plaintiff,  with  R.  M.  T.  and  others,  had  jointly  guarantied 
the  payment  by  one  Haycock  of  a  bill  of  goods  purchased 
from  one  Hale ;  and  the  defendant  had  afterwards  pur- 
chased Haycock's  stock  of  goods,  and  agreed  with  him  to 
pay  Hale.  Then  Hale  called  upon  the  guarantors  for 
payment,  and  they  referred  him  to  the  defendant^  who 
verbally  promised  R.  M.  T.  to  settle  the  demand.  He 
failed  to  do  so ;  and  the  plaintiff  paid  his  proportion  of 
the  amount,  and  the  like  sum  for  R.  M.  T. ;  after  which  the 
defendant  s^g^i^  promised  R.  M.  T.  to  pay  the  demand. 
Still  later  a  person  employed  by  the  defendant  to  settle 
his  accounts  with  the  plaintiff,  allowed  the  amount  so 
paid  by  the  plaintiff  for  his  proportion,  as  an  item  in  his 
flavor  in  certain  accounts  between  the  parties ;  leaving  a 
balance  due  to  the  plaintiff,  to  recover  which  this  action 
was  brought ;  whereas  if  that  sum  had  not  been  allowed 
there  would  have  been  a  balance  due  to  the  defendant 
The  settlement  of  the  account  was  in  writing,  the  agent 
having  signed  the  defendant's  name  at  the  foot  of  a 
statement  thereof.  The  defendant  having  been  shown  by 
the  agent  a  copy  of  this  statement  assented  to  it.  There 
was  no  evidence  of  any  direct  promise  by  the  defendant 
to  the  plaintiff,  except  what  might  be  inferred  from  these 
faicts.  The  case  came  before  the  court  upon  a  statement 
of  facts,  upon  which  judgment  was  ordered  for  the  plaintiff. 
The  court  in  their  opinion  refer  to  the  settlement  of  the 
accounts  between  the  parties;  but  place  their  decision 
distinctly  iipon  the  ground  that  the  defendant's  promise 
to  Haycock  was  not  within  the  statute  of  frauds,  because 
it  was  upon  a  new  consideration  moving  between  them, 
and  that  the  person  for  whose  benefit  it  was  made  would 
be  entitled  to  enforce  it.  That  person  was  Hale ;  and  he 
had  two  remedies  besides  the  liability  of  Haycock; 
namely,  one  against  the  defendant,  and  one  against  the 
plaintiff  and  his  fellow  guarantors.  He  availed  himself 
of  the  latter.  After  the  guarantors  had  paid  the  demand, 
Haycock  would  be  liable  to  them;  and  if  he  had  paid 
them,  he  would  have  had  a  remedy  against  the  defendant 
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*^  The  law  applied  to  the  facts  admitted,  authorizes  them 
to  reach  this  object  directly,  instead  of  being  obliged  to 
resort  to  the  circuity  of  action  supposed. "(a) 

§  400.  In  New  Hampshire  a  ruling  has  been  adopted, 
without  special  reference  to  the  question  arising  under  the 

statute  of  frauds,  which,  if  followed  elsewhere,  will  not  only 

- 

(a)  Here  the  defendant's  promise,  through  his  agent^  to  the  plaintiff,  appears 
to  have  heen  resorted  to  in  support  of  the  action;  but  only  to  avoid  a 
technical  objection  to  maintaining  it.  The  validity  of  the  transaction  under 
the  statute  of  frauds  was  made  to  depend  upon  the  circumstances  attending 
the  transaction  between  the  defendant  and  Haycock.  The  question  respect- 
ing the  application  of  the  statute,  in  an  aotign  by  a  creditor  to  recover  upon  a 
contract  between  his  debtor  and  a  stranger,  to  pay  the  debt,  also  arose  and  was 
decided  the  same  way,  in  the  more  recent  cases  of  Maxwell  v,  Haynes,  41 
Maine,  559,  A.  D.  1856,  and  Perkins  v.  Hitchcock,  49  Maine,  468,  decided 
A.  D.  1860,  but  they  present  no  features  requiring  special  comment  In  the 
following  caste  no  question  arose  except  as  to  the  right  of  the  person  to  be 
benefited  by  the  contract  to  enforce  it  at  common  law.  His  right  was 
affirmed  in  Hinkley  v.  Fowler,  15  Maine,  285 ;  Warren  Academy  v,  Starrettf 
id.,  443 ;  and  Motley  v.  Manuf.  Ins.  Co.,  29  Maine,  337.  And  conversely  it 
was  held  in  Tewksbury  v.  Hayes,  41  Maine,  123,  that  the  plaintiff  could  not 
maintain  an  action  upon  a  contract  in  writing;  reciting  that  in  consideration 
of  a  conveyance  by  him  to  the  defendant  of  the  plaintiff's  interest  in  a  mill, 
the  defendant  agreed  to  pay  to  Cornelia  E.  Blake  the  amount  of  her  interest 
in  the  mill;  because  the  contract  contuned  no  promise  to  the  plaintiff.  The 
general  common  law  rule,  deducible  from  the  cases  above  mentioned  and 
those  cited  in  the  text,  was  reaffirmed  in  Bohanan  v.  Pope,  42  Maine,  93, 
A.  D.  1856;  where  it  was  also  held,  that  if  the  person  to  be  benefited  by  a 
contract  between  two  others,  is  also  a  debtor  of  the  party  fix>m  whom  the 
consideration  flows,  and  if  he  should  "disregard  it  and  seek  his  remedy 
directly  against  the  party  with  whom  his  contract  primarily  exists,"  then 
"such  party  may  recover  against  the  party  contracting  with  him,  in  the  same 
manner,  as  if  the  stipulation  in  the  contract  had  been  made  directly  with 
him,  and  not  for  the  benefit  of  a  third  person,"  and  that  an  election  of  one 
remedy  implies  the  abandonment  of  the  other.  And  it  appearing  that  the 
plaintiff  had  been  hired  by  one  Whitney  to  do  certain  work;  th^t  the  defend- 
ants had  previously  made  a  contract  with  Whitney,  whereby  they  agreed  to 
pay  his  men ;  that  this  contract  was  shown  to  the  plaintiff  when  he  was  hired ; 
and  that  after  the  plaintiff  had  done  the  work,  Whitney  gave  him  an  order 
on  the  defendants,  which  they  refused  to  pay ;  whereupon  the  plaintiff  sued 
and  recovered  judgment  against  Whitney;  it  was  held  that  he  could  not 
maintain  an  action  against  the  defendants. 
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remove  all  doubt  as  to  the  application  of  the  statute,  and 
the  true  rule  at  common  law,  but  will  also  completely  turn 
the  current  of  the  decisions  upon  various  questions  which 
are  now  the  subject  of  much  debate.  We  refer  to  the 
case  of  Warren  v.  Batchelder^  16  New  Hampshire,  580, 
decided  in  1845,  but  not  published  till  1863.  The  action 
was  for  money  had  and  received.  The  defendant  had 
been  a  debtor  to  one  Dow  upon  a  promissory  note ;  and 
the  plaintiff  had  commenced  a  suit  against  Dow,  in  which 
he  had  summoned  the  defendant  by  a  trustee  process  as 
Dow's  debtor.  Pending  the  suit  Dow  called  on  the 
defendant  for  payment  of  his  debt ;  but  the  defendant 
objected  to  paying,  on  account  of  the  trustee  process. 
Thereupon  Dow  and  the  defendant  agreed  that  the  latter 
should  pay  the  former  the  amount  of  the  debt,  less  a  sum 
equal  to  the  plaintiff's  demand  against  Dow  and  the  costs, 
which  sum  the  defendant  should  pay  to  the  plaintiff; 
and  the  balance  was  paid  to  Dow,  who  surrendered  the 
defendant's  note.  The  plaintiff  proceeded  with  his  suit 
against  Dow,  and  finally  recovered  a  judgment  therein ; 
but  before  judgment  the  trustee  was  discharged.  Nearly 
four  years  afterward^',  the  plaintiff  demanded  from  the 
defendant  payment  of  the  money  left  in  his  hands  by 
Dow,  and  upon  his  refusal  commenced  this  action. 

§  401.  The  cause  was  first  he^^  in  1844,  and  the  decis- 
ion thereon  is  reported  in  15  New  Hampshire,  129.  Upon 
that  occasion,  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff  was  set  aside  on 
exceptions ;  an  opinion  having  been  delivered  by  Gilchrist, 
J.,  concluding,  after  an  examination  of  the  authorities, 
that  the  plaintiff  could  not  recover  because  he  was  a 
stranger  to  the  consideration.  This  decision  was  generally 
supposed  to  have  settled  the  rule  in  that  state,  until  the 
publication  of  the  16th  New  Hampshire,  nineteen  years 
afterwards.  From  the  latter  report  it  appears,  that  upon 
a  new  trial  of  the  cause,  the  plaintiff  had  a  verdict^  subject 
to  the  opinion  of  the  court ;  there  being  no  material  differ- 
ence between  the  evidence  upon  the  two  trials,  except  that 
the  report  of  the  first  trial  states  that  the  plaintiff  issued 
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an  execution  upon  his  judgment.  But  upon  the  second 
verdict  the  court  rendered  judgment  for  the  plaintiff. 
Upon  the  latter  occasion,  an  elaborate  opinion  was  deliv- 
ered by  Woods,  J.,  wherein  he  insisted  that  when  a  con- 
tract has  been  made  between  a  debtor  and  a  stranger, 
providing  for  the  payment  of  the  debt  by  the  latter,  the 
creditor  may  make  himself  a  party  to  it,  and  entitie  him- 
self to  recover  upon  it,  by  a  subsequent  ratification ;  that 
Bach  a  ratification  is  accomplished  by  a'  demand  of  fulfil- 
ment, made  upon  the  person  who  had  undertaken  to  pay 
the  debt,  and  the  commencement  of  an  action  against  him, 
in  case  of  his  refusal ;  and  that  such  a  demand,  followed 
by  the  commencement  of  an  action,  amounts  in  law  to  an 
extinguishment  of  the  original  debt,  {b)    An  extended  com- 


(h)  The  learned  jadge  commenced  by  assenting  to  the  broad  proposition, 
that  the  person  to  be  benefited  might  maintain  the  action ;  and  after  exam- 
ining anew  the  authorities,  he  said,  that  the  plaintiff,  in  order  to  recover, 
must  be  a  party  to  the  arrangement  between  Dow  and  the  defendant,  either 
by  an  original  participation  in  it,  or  by  a  subsequent  assent  to  it,  and  adop- 
tion of  its  provisions.  That  it  was  well  settled,  that  unless  the  demand  of 
the  plaintiff  against  Dow  was  to  be  considered  as  cancelled  by  the  arrangement, 
his  assent  to  it  was  not  so  perfect  and  unqualified  as  to  entitle  him  to  the  bene- 
fit which  it  was  intended  to  provide  for  him.  But  that  such  an  assent,  and  an 
acceptance  of  the  provision  so  made  for  him,  whether  cotemporaneous  with, 
or  subsequent  to,  the  acts  of  the  other  parties,  must  operate  to  discharge  the 
debt,  unless  there  should  be  cause  for  holding  that  the  provision  was  merely 
collateral;  and  no  such  cause  existed  in  the  present  case.  And  it  was  stated 
to  be  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  court,  that  in  such  cases  of  a  deposit  by 
a  debtor  with  a  third  person  for  the  payment  of  his  debt,  upon  the  promise 
of  the  depositary  to  pay  the  same  to  the  creditor,  together  with  the  assent 
of  the  creditor  to  the  arrangement^  and  his  acceptance  of  the  provision  thus 
made  for  him,  his  original  demand  must  be  deemed  to  be  discharged,  and  a 
new  debt  and  a  new  debtor  substituted.  The  next  question  was,  whether 
the  evidence  showed  such  an  assent,  so  that  a  privity  between  the  parties 
became  established.  Upon  this  point  the  learned  judge  said,  that  something 
more  than  the  commencement  of  a  suit  was  necessary  to  indicate  the  assent^ 
and  something  anterior  to  that  measure  was  needful  to  establish  the  necessary 
privity.  A  mere  demand,  he  thought,  was  insufficient  for  the  purpose; 
*'bat|"  he  concluded,  "a  demand*  and  refusal,  followed  by  a  suit^  or  any 
other  equally  plain  demonstration  of  a  purpose  to  adopt  and  to  insist  upon 
the  new  provision,  is  such  evidence  of  an  election  of  it^  in  preference  to  the 

64 
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ment  upon  this  opinion  would  be  out  of  place  here. '  It 
suffices  to  say  that  its  doctrines  are  so  novel,  not  to  say 
revolutionary,  that  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  precedent 
elsewhere,  until  they  shall  have  received  the  sanction  of 
other  adjudications. 

§  402.  It  would  seem  that  the  courts  of  Yermokt  sustain 
the  creditor's  remedy,  at  common  law  and  under  the 
statute,  according  to  the  case  of  Wait  v.  WaiPs  Executor^ 
28  Vermont,  360,  decided  in  1866 ;  although  the  distinction 
between  a  promise  to  the  debtor  and  one  to  the  creditor 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  clearly  taken.  There  the 
plaintiff  appealed  from  the  decision  of  the  probate  court, 
disallowing  a  claim  in  his  £Eivor,  against  the  estate  of 
Joseph  H.  Wait,  and  the  auditor  reported  the  following 
fiax^ts:  The  plaintiff  had  erected  a  bam  upon  premises 
then  owned  by  one  Joseph  Wait,  under  his  assurance 
that  the  premises  should  be  conveyed  to  the  plaintiff,  or, 
if  they  were  conveyed  to  another,  that  the  grantee  should 
pay  the  plaintiff  for  erecting  the  bam.  Afterwards  the 
premises  were  conveyed  by  Joseph  Wait  to  Joseph  H. 
Wait,  the  deceased ;  and  the  latter,  soon  after  the  convey- 
ance was  made,  informed  the  plaintiff  that  he  was  to  pay 
him  for  building  the  barn  and  that  he  would  do  so  as 
soon  as  he  could;  and  on  several  other  occasions  he 
recognized  the  debt  and  pronused  to  pay  it.  The  defence 
was  that  ^^this  promise  to  pay  the  plaintiff  his  claim" 


original  debt)  as  to  conclude  the  party,  and  to  bar  him  from  the  pursuit  of  a 
collateral  remedy,  against  the  terms  and  intentions  of  the  parties  who  hare 
furnished  the  new.  A  direct  and  explicit  assent,  in  terms,  to  accept  the 
provision  as  payment,  would  clearly,  upon  the  authority  of  Heaton  v.  Angier^ 
(see  ante,  §  332,)  discharge  the  antecedent  debt  Whether  the  assent  be 
contemporaneous  or  not^  seems  immaterial  If  the  assent  appear,  not  by 
the  dear  and  unambiguous  langraage  of  the  party  creditor,  but  by  his  uoam- 
biguous  act)  it  is  equally  availing  as  an  election  between  two  remedies,  of 
which  he  is  entitled  to  only  one.  The  bringing  of  an  action,  following  a 
demand,  is  an  act  that  may  well  be  regarded  as  an  election  of  remedies,  and 
should  be  attended  by  the  proper  consequences  of  an  election  in  excluding 
the  party  from  the  alternate  and  oollateral  remedy." 
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was  Yoid  by  fhe  statute  of  frauds.  But  the  court  held 
that  the  fair  construction  of  the  auditor' s  report  was,  that 
payment  of  the  debt  to  the  plaintiff,  was  part  of  the  con- 
sideration of  the  conveyance  to  the  deceased;  and,  as 
matter  of  law,  that  where  property  had  been  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  promisor  by  the  debtor  for  the  purpose  of 
paying  a  debt,  the  promise  was  out  of  the  statute.  The 
decision  of  the  probate  court  was  therefore  reversed. 

§  403.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  this  case, 
it  was  said  that  the  rule  that  a  promise  to  pay  the  debt  is 
collateral,  as  long  as  the  original  liability  continues,  has 
no  application  ^^to  cases  where  the  original  debtor  places 
property  of  any  kind  in  the  hands  of  a  third  person,  and 
that  person  promises  to  pay  the  claim  of  a  particular 
creditor.  The  promise  in  such  case  is  an  original  promise, 
and  the  property  placed  in  his  hands  is  its  consideration." 
This  remark  seems  to  indicate  that  the  court  had  in 
mind  a  tripartite  agreement,  of  which  there  was  no  evi- 
dence ;  and  in  FriUam  v.  Adams ^  37  Vermont^  391,  (c)  the 
case  of  Wait  v.  Wait  was  cited,  as  holding  that  the  prom- 
ise to  the  plaiTitiff  was  not  within  the  statute ;  and  as 
showing  that  where  the  promisor  holds  a  fund  of  the 
debtor  for  the  purpose  of  paying  the  debt,  so  that  as 
between  him  and  the  debtor  he  is  primarily  liable  for 
it)  his  promise  to  the  creditor  is  not  within  the  statute, 
because  it  is  substantially  to  pay  his  own  debt. 

§  404.  In  the  State  of  New  York  the  right  of  the  person 
for  whose  benefit  a  contract  was  made,  to  sue  for  its  breach, 
and,  where  he  is  a  creditor  of  the  promisee,  to  maintain 
the  action  without  reference  to  the  statute  of  frauds,  has, 
after  considerable  conflict  of  authority,  been  conclusively 
settled  by  a  number  of  modem  decisions ;  which  generally 
take  the  correct  distinction  between  the  original  promise 
to  the  debtor,  and  a  subsequent  promise  to  the  creditor. 
In  the  earliest,  Oold  and  Sill  v.  Phillips^  10  Johnson, 

(e)  Cited  at  length  in  chapter  xm 
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412,  decided  A.  D.  1819,  in  the  Supreme  Court,  the  action 
was  really  founded  upon  a  promise  to  the  debtor,  but 
there  was  a  subsequent  promise  to  the  creditor,  upon 
which  the  declaration  counted ;  and  the  case  furnishes  an 
instance  of  that  confusion  between  the  two  promises, 
referred  to  in  the  first  article  9f  this  chapter.(^)  The 
report  says  that  the  action  was  brought  by  the  plaintiffs 
"to  recover  their  fees  as  attorneys  and  counsellors." 
The  proof  was  that  one  Wood  had  conveyed  a  fajm  to  the 
defendants,  for  a  specified  consideration ;  which  was  se- 
cured to  be  paid  by  a  bond  of  the  defendants,  and  a  mort- 
gage on  the  premises.  By  the  terms  of  the  bond,  part  of  the 
consideration  was  to  be  paid  in  money  to  Wood ;  and  the 
remainder  was  made  up  of  debts  due  by  Wood,  mentioned 
in  the  bond,  which  the  defendants  assumed  to  pay,  and 
to  indemnify  Wood  against  the  same ;  among  others  the 
debt  due  to  the  plaintiffs.  Subsequently  the  defendants 
conveyed  the  ferm  to  another  person,  who  agreed  with 
them  to  pay  the  debts  of  Wood  which  they  had  assumed ; 
and  thereupon  the  defendants'  bond  was  cancelled.  On 
the  day  when  the  conveyance  from  Wood  to  the  defend- 
ants was  made,  they  wrote  a  letter  to  the  plaintiffs,  saying 
that  by  an  arrangement  between  them  and  Wood,  they 
were  accountable  to  the  plaintiffs  for  the  balance  due  them 
by  Wood.  The  letter  was  not  however  sufficient,  as  a 
memorandum  of  the  agreement,  to  satisfy  the  statute. 
The  plaintiffs  having  sued  to  recover  from  the  defendants 
the  debt  due  to  them  by  Wood,  a  verdict  was  taken  for 
them,  subject  to  the  opinion  of  the  court. 

§  406.  The  court  said  that  the  promise  of  the  defendants 
was  not  within  the  statute  of  frauds,  because  it  "was 
founded  on  a  new  and  distinct  consideration. ' '  That ' '  the 
defendants  made  the  promise,  in  consideration  of  a  sale  of 
lands  made  to  them  by  Wood ;  and  they  assumed  to  pay 
the  debt  of  the  plaintiffs,  as  being,  by  arrangement  with 
Wood,  part  payment  of  the  purchase  money.    Here  was  a 


(d)  Section  392. 
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valid  assumption  of  the  debt  of  Wood."  Judgment  was 
accordingly  rendered  on  the  verdict  for  the  plaintiffs.  But 
there  was  another  suit  against  the  same  defendants,  in  fEtvor 
of  Gold  alone,  to  recover  fees  due  from  Wood  as  solicitor  in 
chancery ;  and  the  case  shows  that  there  was  evidence,  from 
which  the  jury  could  have  inferred,  that  Gold' s  debt  was 
also  included  in  the  bond.  But  the  Court  directed  judg- 
ment for  the  defendants  in  that  suit ;  on  the  ground  that 
an  inquiry  as  to  the  extent  of  the  promise,  showed  that 
"i^was  made  jointly  to  Gold  and  SHI,"  This  clearly 
refers  to  the  letter ;  so  that  the  case  is  an  authority  against 
the  doctrine  that  an  action  will  lie  upon  a  promise  to  the 
debtor,  unless  it  proceeded  upon  the  ground  that  the 
promise  was  contained  in  a  sealed  instrument. 

§  406.  This  case  was  followed  by  several  others  involv- 
ing the  application  of  the  statute,  where  the  creditor,  the 
debtor,  and  the  new  promisor  were  all  parties  to  an  agree- 
ment, whereby  the  latter  undertook  with  the  creditor  to 
pay  him  the  debt,  in  consideration  of  a  fund  placed  in  his 
hands  by  the  debtor  ;{€)  and  the  first  case  where  the  Su- 
preme Court  had  occasion  to  determine  the  effect  of  a 
promise  to  the  debtor,  contained  in  a  contract  to  which 
the  creditor  was  not  a  party,  was  Barker  v.  Bucklin^  2 
Benio,  45,  A.  D.  1846.  There  the  action  was  to  recover 
money  due  to  the  plaintiff  from  Francis  B.  Bucklin; 
and  the  report  states  that  the  declaration  averred  'Hhat 
the  defendant,  in  consideration  of  a  pair  of  horses  de- 
livered to  him  by  Francis,  and  of  forbearance  by  the  plaint- 
iff to  prosecute  Francis  for  the  debt,  at  the  defendant's 
request,  had  promised  the  plaintiff  to  pay  him  the  value 
of  the  horses  towards  the  debt  which  Francis  owed  the 
plaintiff."  On  the  trial  the  plaintiff  proved  an  iadebt- 
edness  of  Francis  to  the  amount  of  $372.17,  and  that  the 
demand  had  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  an  attorney  for 


(e)  Olmstead  v,  Qreenly,  18  Johnson^  12 ;  Farley  v.  Cleveland,  4  Cowen, 
432,  and  9  Co  wen,  639;  Jennings  v.  Webster,  7  Co  wen,  256;  Ellwood  v. 
Monk,  3  Wendell,  235 ;  in  chapter  xv,  article  iii« 
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collection ;  that  Francis,  being  pressed  for  payment^  de- 
livered to  the  defendant  a  pair  of  horses,  upon  his  agree- 
ment to  pay  upon  the  demand  of  the  plaintiff  the  sum 
of  $160,  which  was  agreed  ui)on  as  their  value ;  and  that 
the  defendant  thereuI)o^  wrote  to  the  attorney  a  letter  con- 
taining this  expression :  ' '  I  have  taken  my  brother*  s  team, 
and  will  be  accountable  to  you  for  the  same,  if  you  will 
be  so  good  as  not  to  trouble  him."  This  letter  was  sent 
by  the  defendant  to  the  attorney  by  the  hands  of  Francis, 
who  informed  him  of  the  arrangement;  and  he  there- 
upon agreed  to  give  Francis  time,  and  did  so ;  but  this 
was  not  communicated  to  the  defendant. 

§  407.  The  defendant  moved  for  a  nonsuit,  on  the  ground, 
among  others,  that  the  letter  contained  only  a  proposition, 
which  was  not  binding  until  it  was  accepted,  and  the 
judge  c^rected  a  nonsuit  accordingly.  The  plaintiff 
moved  for  a  new  trial.  The  opinion  of  the  court,  delivered 
by  Jewett^  J.,  first  considered  the  question  whether  the 
plaintiff,  under  a  proper  count,  could  sustain  an  action 
to  enforce  the  defendai^t's  promise  to  pay  the  price  of  the 
horses,  which  he  purchased.  The  authorities  were  cited 
and  commented  upon  at  length,  and  the  learned  judge 
.came  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  weight  of  authority  was  in 
fia.vor  of  the  proposition,  that  the  person  to  be  benefited  by 
a  promise  to  another  could  sustain  an  action  upon  it^ 
although  he  was  a  stranger  to  the  consideration.  The 
opinion  then  examined  the  question  whether  the  statute 
of  frauds  would  prevent  a  recovery;  upon  which  x>oint 
the  learned  judge  concluded,  that  the  doctrine  that  a  new 
and  independent  consideration  would  take  out  of  the 
statute,  a  promise  to  the  creditor  to  pay  another's  debt, 
was  unsound.  That  principle  he  thought  was  applicable 
only  to  promises  made  to  the  debtor ;  those  were  not  within 
the  statute ;  and  in  the  case  at  bar,  the  defendant's  prom- 
ise was  obligatory  upon  him,  it  being  merely  to  pay  his 
own  debt  to  a  particular  i)erson,  designated  by  Ms  own 
creditor.  But  because  the  plaintiff  had  counted  in  his 
declaration  upon  a  promise  made  to  himseU^  and  not 
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upon  one  made  to  Francis  for  Ms  benefit,  the  motion  to 
set  aside  the  nonsuit  was  denied ;  the  learned  judge  remark- 
ing :  ^'  The  contract  set  out  in  each  of  the  special  counts  is 
widely  variant  from  the  one  proved.'* 

§  408.  Of  the  next  case,  BIutU  v.  Boyd,  8  Barbour,  309, 
A.  B.  1848,  also  in  the  Supreme  Court,  it  will  be  sufficient 
to  saj  that  the  defendant  was  a  debtor  to  one  Rowlej ; 
that  he  and  Rowley  settled  their  accounts,  and  deducted 
from  the  sum  found  to  be  due  from  him  to  Rowley,  the 
amount  of  a  debt  due  from  Rowley  to  the  plaintiff,  the 
defendant  promising  to  pay  that  amount  to  the  plaintiff, 
and  giving  Rowley  his  note  for  the  balance;  and  that 
when  an  agent  of  the  plaintiff  subsequently  called  upon 
the  defendant,  in  relation  to  the  payment  of  the  plaintiff's 
demand  ^^for  lumber  sold  to  Mr.  Rowley,"  the  defendant 
said  that  he  would  settle  it,  if  the  plaintiff  would  deduct 
$9,  for  unfinished  work  of  Rowley.  It  was  held  by  a 
majority  of  the  court,  that  as  the  defendant's  promise  to 
the  plaintiff's  agent  related  to  the  plaintiff's  demand 
against  Rowley,  it  was  clearly  within  the  statute  of  frauds ; 
and  that  the  plaintiff  could  not  recover  upon  the  contract 
between  Rowley  and  the  defendant,  for  want  of  privity  as 
well  as  for  want  of  consideration.  The  court  regarded  the 
promise  as  being  without  consideration,  because  the  trans- 
action did  not  amount  to  a  discharge  of  the  defendant's 
debt  to  Rowley ;  and  thought  that  where  the  objection  for 
wuit  of  privify  had  been  overruled  in  this  class  of  cases, 
the  defendant  had  actually  received  money  or  property  as 
fhe  consideration  of  his  promise. 

§  409.  The  case  of  Earle  v.  Orane,  6  Duer,  664,  decided 
in  the  New  York  Superior  Court  in  1867,  folly  affirms  the 
principle  of  Bar  Jeer  v.  BucJcUn,  and  involves  also  the 
question  whether  the  origmal  parties  could  modify 
the  agreement  without  the  participation  of  the  beneficiary. 
There  the  plaintiff's  complaint  stated  that  on  the  first  of 
September,  1862,  he  was  a  creditor  of  Nathan  Meyer,  and 
that  Meyer  on  that  day  agreed  with  the  defendants  to  sell 
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them  his  stock  of  goods,  at  prices  thereafter  to  be  agreed 
npon,  which  they  were  to  pay  as  follows :  by  paying  the 
plaintiflf  $661.63  of  his  debt;  by  deducting  $1,263.67  in  dis- 
charge of  a  debt  due  to  the  defendants  by  Meyer,  and  by 
accounting  for  the  remainder  to  Meyer ;  that  on  the  9th  of 
October,  1852,  the  goods  were  delivered  in  pursuance  of 
this  contract,  at  prices  agreed  upon,  amounting  to  $2,800, 
leaving  a  balance  of  $1,000  due  to  Meyer ;  and  that  Meyer's 
claim  for  that  balance  had  been  assigned  to  the  plaintiff. 
The  complaint  asked  for  a  judgment  for  the  amount  of  the 
two  sums  of  $681.63  and  $1,000,  with  interest.  On  the 
trial  it  appeared  that  on  the  9th  of  October,  1862,  Meyer 
executed  an  absolute  bill  of  sale  of  the  goods  to  the  defend- 
ants, purporting  to  be  in  discharge  of  his  indebtedness  to 
them.  The  plaintiff's  counsel  asked  the  witnesses  several 
questions,  tending  to  prove  a  previous  oral  agreement^  in 
the  terms  Bet  forth  in  the  complaint,  and  a  delivery  of  the 
goods  by  Meyer  and  an  acceptance  thereof  by  the  defend- 
ants, under  such  an  agreement.  Those  questions  were 
excluded,  and  the  complaint  was  dismissed. 

§  410.  Upon  exceptions  to  the  rulings,  a  new  trial  was 
granted,  Bosworth,  J.,  who  delivered  the  opinion  of  the 
court,  remarking,  ^' Proof  of  such  an  agreement,  as  is 
stated  in  the  complaint^  and  of  fall  execution  of  it  on  the 
part  of  Meyer,  standing  alone,  would  entitie  the  plaintiff 
to  recover  the  $631.63.  The  plaintiff  could  sue  on  such  a 
promise  in  his  own  name,  although  not  a  i>ariy  to  the 
agreement  by  being  present  and  participating  in  the  mak- 
ing of  it ;  and  such  an  agreement  is  not  affected  by  the 
statute,  of  firauds."  The  learned  judge  then  proceeded  to 
say  that  if  such  an  agreement  was  made,  it  might  be  modi- 
fied, before  delivery  and  acceptance  of  the  goods,  by  the 
act  of  Meyer  and  the  defendants,  without  the  participation 
of  the  plaintiff;  and  in  that  case  the  plaintiff  could  not 
recover ;  but  if  the  goods  were  actually  delivered  by  Meyer, 
and  accepted  by  the  defendants,  upon  the  terms  stated  in 
the  complaint,  the  subsequent  execution  of  an  absolute 
bill  of  sale^  could  not  affect  the  plaintiff's  right  to  recoyer 
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fhe  amount  to  be  paid  to  him,  by  the  terms  of  the  original 
agreement.    • 

« 

§  411.  The  case  of  The  J^te  Bank  at  NefiD  Brunswick 
V.  MettZer^  2  Bosworth,  392,  decided  in  1868,  in  the  same 
court,  is  one  of  those  ia  which,  it  is  believed,,  the  test  of 
the  application  of  the  statute  is  made  to  depend  upon  too 
narrow  a  rule.(/)  Stripped  of  much  extraneous  matter, 
the  facts  were  tiiat  the  defendants  had  promised  the 
drawer  of  a  bill  of  exchange  upon  them,  which  had  been 
discounted  by  the  plaintiffs  but  had  been  protested  for 
non-acceptance,  and  was  not  yet  payable,  that  they  would 
pay  it  to  the  plaintiffs ;  in  consideration  that  the  drawer 
would  permit  certain  grain,  then- in  transitu,  to  go  forward 
to  them  for  sale  on  commission ;  assign  to  them  his  canal 
barges  and  other  personal  property ;  and  confess  a  judg- 
ment so  as  to  bind  his  real  estate.  It  had  been  the  usual 
course  of  business,  between  the  drawer  and  the  defendants, 
that  he  should  consign  grain  to  them,  and  draw  upon  them 
against  the  proceeds ;  and  it  is  to  be  inferred  from  some 
of  the  remarks  of  the  court,  that  the  object  of  the  transac- 
tion was  to  secure  the  defendants  for  advances  or  accept- 
ances previously  made,  as  well  as  to  provide  for  payment 
of  the  plaintiff's  bill.  A  judgment  for  the  defendants 
rendered  upon  a  referee's  report  was  affirmed  on  appeal. 
The  opinion  of  the  court  (Bosworth,  J.,)  turns. upon  the 
following  extract :  '^  To  take  the  case  out  of  the  statute  of 
frauds,  the  verbal  promise  of  a  third  person,  made  to  a 
debtor  of  the  plaintiffs,  to  pay  to  the  latter  a  debt  which 
the  promisee  owes  them,  must  find  its  consideration  in  a 
purchase  of  property  from  the  promisee ;  so  that  the 
amount  which  is  promised  to  be  paid,  is  to  be  paid  in  dis- 
charge of  the  proper  debt  of  the  promisor :  or  the  transac- 
tion and  promise  must  be  such,  that  making  the  promised 
payment  to  the  plaintiffs,  as  creditors  of  the  promisee, 
will  operate,  incidentally,  as  a  satisfaction  of  the  debt  of 
the  latter,  and,  primarily,  as  payment  of  the  debt  of  the 


(/)  See  ante,  §  393. 
55 
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promisor."  .  .  ;  "  When  the  promise  places  the  prom- 
isor in  the  position  of  a  surety  for  the  debt  of  his  promisee, 
the  case  falls  clearly  within  tiiie  statute,  and  the  agreement 
is  void." 

§  412.  In  .1869,  the  Court  of  Appeals  had  occasion  defi- 
nitely to  settle  the  rule  in  New  York,  with  respect  to  the 
common  law  right  of  the  beneficiary  to  maintain  an  action 
upon  a  contract  between  others;  and  incidentally  with 
respect  to  the  application  of  the  statute.  In  Lavyrence  y. 
FoXj  20  New  York,  268,  it  appeared  that  one  Holly  loaned 
to  the  defendant  the  sum  of  $300,  on  his  promise  to  pay 
it  the  next  day  to  the  plaintiff,  in  discharge  of  a  debt  due 
him  by  Holly,  of  the  same  amount,  which  was  then  i>aya- 
ble.  The  plaintiff  recovered  in  the  court  below,  not- 
withstanding the  defendant's  objections,  that  the  agree- 
ment with  Holly  was  void  for  want  of  consideration,  and 
that  there  was  no  privity  between  the  plaintiff  and  the 
defendant.  Upon  appeal  this  judgment  was  affirmed  by 
a  vote  of  six  judges  against  two.  The  leading  opinion 
was  delivered  by  Gray,  J.,  who  placed  his  decision  chiefiy 
upon  the  ground,  that  in  consequence  of  the  defendant's 
duty  to  pay  the  debt,  the  law  implied  a  promise  to  that 
effect  from  the  defendant  to  the  plaintiff;  but  seme  of  the 
majority  thought  that  Holly  was  to  be  regarded  as  the 
agent  of  the  defendant.  A  brief  abstract  of  this  opinion 
will  be  found  in  the  note,  which  also  contains  a  reference 
to  numerous  other  cases  in  the  same  state,  upon  this 
most  perplexing  question,  (p^) 

(g)  After  disposing  of  an  objection  to  the  testimony,  and  of  the  qnestion 
of  consideration,  the  learned  judge  proceeded  to  consider  the  objection  of 
want  of  privity,  citing  and  commenting  at  length  npon  the  cases  in  England, 
New  York,  and  Massachusetts.  In  the  course  of  this  part  of  the  opinion, 
he  referred  to  Seaman  v.  Whitney,  24  Wendell,  260,  as  containing  an  inti- 
mation from  the  court,  notwithstanding  that  the  plaintiff  was  not  allowed  to 
recover  upon  the  peculiar  facts  of  the  case,  that  an  undertaking  to  pay  the 
creditor  may  be  implied,  from  an  arrangement  to  that  effect  between  the 
defendant  and  the  debtor ;  and  to  The  Delaware  «nd  Hudson  Canal  Com- 
pany V,  Westchester  County  Bank,  4  Denio,  97;  and  a  remark  of  the  court 
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§  413.  In  Maetland,  the  earlier  cases  were  somewhat 
inconclusive ;  {A)  but  the  mle  is  now  established  with 

in  Brewer  v.  Dyer,  7  Cushiog,  337,  (see  note  to  §  420,)  as  sustaining  the 
same  doctrine  of  aD  implied  promise.  But,  he  continued,  it  was  urged,  on 
the  part  of  the  defendant,  that  because  the  defendant  was  not  in  any  sense, 
a  trustee  of  Holly's  property  for  the  benefit  of  the  plaintiff,  the  law  will  not 
imply  a  promise.  This  argument  the  learned  judge  answered  by  saying, 
that  in  the  cases  where  there  was  such  a  trust,  the  duty  of  the  trustee  to 
pay  according  to  the  terms  of  the  trust,  implies  a  promise  to  do  so ;  and  that 
in  this  case  the  defendant,  upon  ample  consideration  received  from  Holly, 
promised  Holly  to  pay  his  debt  to  the  plaintiff;  this  made  it  his  duty  to  do 
80,  and  as  well  implied  a  promise  to  that  effect,  as  if  he  had  been  made  a 
trustee  of  property  to  be  converted  into  cash  with  which  to  pay.  The  prin- 
ciple that  the  person  for  whose  benefit  a  contrect  was  made,  may  sue  for  its 
breach,  "  has  been,"  he  continued,  "  applied  to  trust  cases^  not  because  it 
was  exclusively  applicable  tu  those  cases,  but  because  it  was  a  principle  of 
law,  and  as  such,  applicable  to  those  cases."  He  then  said  that  Holly  could 
not  discharge  the  promise,  because  it  was  made  for  the  plaintiff's  benefit^ 
and  in  accordance  with  legal  presumption,  accepted  by  bimf  nntil  his  dissent 
was  shown.  The  cases^  he  concluded,  establish  the  validity  of  a  parol  prom- 
ise. Three  of  the  judges  concurred  fully  in  this  opinion,  and  two  concurred 
in  the  result,  on  the  ground  "  that  the  promise  was  to  be  regarded  as  made 
to  the  plaintiff  through  the  medium  of  his  agent,  whose  action  he  could 
ratify,  when  it  came  to  his  knowledge,  though  taken  without  his  being  privy 
thereto."  The  two  remaining  judges  dissented  from  the  result;  Comstock, 
J.,  delivering  an  elaborate  opinion  in  support  of  the  proposition,  that  the 
plaintiff  oould  not  maintain  the  action,  because  there  was  no  privity  of  con- 
tract between  him  and  the  defendant  This  case  has  been  cited  witli  appro- 
bation, and  the  general  principles  established  by  the  decision  h^ve  been  fol- 
lowed in  Burr  v.  Beers,  24  New  York,  178  (A.  D.  1861),  where  the  Court 
of  Appeals  affirmed  a  judgment  in  a  personal  action  in  favor  of  a  mortgagee, 
against  a  grantee  of  the  mortgaged  premises,  whose  deed  contained  a  recital 
that  he  had  assumed  to  pay  the  mortgage;  in  Becker  v.  Torrance,  31  New 
York,  631  (A.  D.  1864),  where  it  was  held,  that  a  plaintiff  in  an  execution 
might  maintain  an  action  against  a  receiver  of  the  judgment  debtor's  prop- 
erty, whose  title  to  the  goods  of  the  debtor  was  subordinate  to  the  lien  of 
the  execution,  upon  his  verbal  promise  to  the  officer  to  sell  the  goods,  and 
apply  the  proceeds  to  the  discharge  of  the  execution ;  and  in  Dingeldein  v. 
The  Third  Avenue  Bailroad  Company,  37  New  York,  575  (A.  IX  1868), 
where  a  plaintiff  was  allowed  to  recover  against  the  assignee  of  personal 
property  named  in  an  instrument,  which  specified  that  it  was  taken,  subject 
to  the  payment  of  all  money,  which  the  assignors  were  bound  to  pay,  on 

(ft)  See  Owings  v.  Owings,  1  Harris  and  Gill,  484  (A.  D.  1827). 
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respect  to  the  common  law  question,  and  probably  also 
that  arising  under  the  statute  of  frauds,  by  the  recent 
case  of  Small  v.  Schaefer,  24  Maryland,  143  (A.  D.  1866), 
The  facts  of  this  case,  as  far  as  tiiey  are  material  to  the 

accoant  of  claims  of  a  certain  descriptioD,  the  plaintifik*  being  one  of  that 
description.  But  in  Kelly  v,  Roberts,  40  New  York,  432  (June,  1869),  an 
important  distiuction  was  taken.  This  was  an  action  in  favor  of  a  sherifi^ 
'to  recoTer  the  amount  due  by  the  defendant  to  Everett  and  Jones,  against 
whom  the  plaintiff  held  an  attachment,  the  action  being  brought  in  pursu- 
ance of  a  provision  of  the  New  York  code  of  procedure,  authorizing  a  sheriff 
holding  an  attachment  to  collect  debts  due  to  the  defendant  therein.  It 
appeared  upon  the  trial,  that  by  a  written  agreement,  under  seal,  between  the 
defendant  in  this  action  and  Everett  and  Jones,  the  latter  transferred  to  the 
former  a  quantity  of  goods,*  and  the  former  agreed  to  pay  the  latter  therefor 
thirty  per  centum  of  the  actual  cost;  an  inventory  to  be  forthwith  taken 
specifying  the  cost  of  each  article,  and  to  be  annexed  to  the  agreement  when 
completed.  It  was  also  verbally  agreed  between  them,  (but  the  testimony 
did  not  show  whether  this  verbal  agreement  was  made  at  the  same  time 
with  the  contract;  or  afterwards,  when  the  inventory  was  made),  that  part 
of  the  consideration  money  was  to  be  paid,  by  the  defendant  paying  to  cer- 
tain persons  designated,  two  notes  particularly  described,  thereafler  to  mature, 
which  were  made  by  Everett  and  Jones,  and  held  by  tbe  persons  so  named ; 
but  neither  the  defendant  nor  Everett  and  Jones  had  communicated  this 
provision  to  such  persons,  nor  did  it  appear  that  tbe  latter  had  in  any  man- 
ner assented  thereto.  The  attachment  was  issued  and  served  about  the  time 
when  the  first  note  matured,  but  before  it  was  paid.  The  plaintiff  had  a 
judgment,,  which  the  Court  of  Appeals  affirmed.  James,  J.,  delivering  the 
prevailing  opinion,  took  the  distinction  between  this  case,  and  Lawrence  v. 
Fox  and  kindred  cases,  that  here  the  transaction  was  consummated,  l^efore 
any  direction  was  given  to  pay  tbe  notes,  so  that  the  defendant  had  become 
a  debtor  of  Everett  ami  Jones ;  the  agreement  to  pay  the  notes  was  there- 
fore made  without  any  new  consideration ;  and  never  having  been  commu- 
nicated to  the  holders  of  the  notes,  or  assented  to  by  them,  it  was  revocable 
at  tbe  pleasure  of  Everett  and.  Jones,  until  it  was  acted  upon  by  the  defend- 
ant. He  added,  that  apparently  the  verbal  agreement  was  made  after  the 
written  assignment  and  covenant  by  the  defendants  to  pay  Everett  and 
Jones;  but  that  the  precise  time  was  immaterial;  because,  if  it  was  made 
before,  or  at-  the  same  time  when  the  covenant  was  entered  into,  it  would 
be  merged  in  the  latter :  and  supposing  it  to  have  been  made  afterwards, 
there  was  no  delivery  of  money  or  property  to  the  defendant  for  the  benefit 
of  another,  or  the  creation  of  any  trust  or  agency  for  another:  it  was  simply 
an  executory  contract  without  consideration;  in  effect,  a  license;  so  that  as 
matter  of  law,  the  debt  was  still  due  to  Everett  and  Jones,  and  liable  to  the 
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present  discnssion,  were  that  one  McGinn,  a  broker,  being 
in  defeult  to  the  plaintiff  and  to  the  defendant,  (two  of  his 
customers),  the  defendant  in  consideration  of  his  giving 
him  an  order  on  a  bank  for  five  state  bonds,  payable  to 

attachment.  Id  the  result  of  this  opinion,  four  of  the  other  jadges  concurred ; 
one  of  aheni,  however,  putting  his  decision  upon  the  ground,  that  the  fair 
inference  was,  that  the  verbal  agreement  was  made  at  the  same  time  with 
the  covenant,  and  was  therefore  merged  into  it ;  and  two  of  the  judges  were 
for  reversal  The  cases  of  Therasson  v,  McSpedon,  2  Hilton,  1,  in  the  New 
York  Common  Pleas,  A.  D.  1858;  Seaman  v.  Hasbrouck,  35  Barbour,  151, 
A.  D.  1861,  in  the  Supreme  Court;  and  Huber  v.  Ely,  45  Barbour,  169,  in 
the  same  court,  A.  D.  1865,  also  hold,  that  a  promise  to  pay  a  debt,  made  to  * 
a  debtor,  upon  a  consideration  proceeding  from  him,  is  not  within  the  statute 
of  frauds,  and  may  be  enforced  by  an  action  in  &vor  of  the  creditor.  In 
each  of  them,  the  consideration  of  the  promise  was  the  purchase  of  property 
from  the  debtor;  and  the  promise  to  him  is  stated  to  constitute  the  founda- 
tion of  the  creditor's  action.  In  Huber  v,  Ely,  the  reason  assigned  for  the 
decision  upon  the  application  of  the  statute,  was  that  **  it  is  the  promise  of 
one  deriving  a  benefit  by  means  of  the  undertaking,  and  having  funds 
placed  in  his  hands  for  the  payment  of  the  indebtedness,  which  he  promises, 
in  consideration  thereof,  to  discharge ;  '*  in  th^  others,  the  decision  was  put 
upon  the  ground,  that  the  promise  was  only  to  pay  the  promisor's  own  debt 
in  a  particular  way.  However,  in  Seaman  v.  Hasbrouck,  the  court  added 
that  the  purchase  money  was  a  fund  for  the  benefit  of  the  creditors ;  and 
that  the  promise  might  be  regarded  as  made  to  them  through  the  debtor  as 
their  agent  But  in  Connor  v.  Williams,  2  Robertson,  46,  decided  in  the 
New  York  Superior  Court,  A:  D.  1864,  Robertson,  C.  J.,  showed  very  clearly 
that  the  doctrine  of  an  agency  in  the  debtor  for  the  creditor,  brings  the  case 
directly  within  the  statute  of  frauds ;  and  he  thought  that  the  action  could 
be  consistently  sustained  only  on  the  idea  of  a  general  duty  to  pay  the  debt^ 
upon  which  the  law  implied  a  promise.  Before  the  decision  in  Lawrence  v. 
Fox,  the  rule  in  New  York  was  rendered  uncertain  by  contradictory  decis- 
ions. See  besides  the  cases,  cited  in  the  text,  Schemerhorn  v.  Yanderhey- 
den,  1  Johnson,  139 ;  Cumberland  v.  Codrington,  3  Johnson's  Chancery, 
229,  on  p.  254,  per  Kent,  Chancellor;  Shear  v.  Mallory,  13  Johnson,  496; 
Safiford  i;.  Stevens,  2  Wendell,  158;  SaiUy  v.  Cleveland,  10  Wendell,  156; 
Seaman  v,  Whitney,  24  Wendell,  260;  Berly  v.  Taylor,  5  Hill,  677;  Dela- 
ware and  Hudson  Canal  Company  v.  Westchester  County  Bank,  4  Denio, 
97 ;  Bigelow  v.  Davis,  16  Barbour,  561.  In  the  case  in  the  4th  of  Denio, 
which  is  mainly  relied  upon  as  sustaining  the  doctrine  of  an  implied  prom- 
ise, there  was  a  special  demurrer  to  a  declaration  in  assumpsit,  alleging  that 
certain  debtors  of  the  plaintiffs,  placed  a  bill  of  exchange  in  the  defendants 
bands^  who  undertook  to  coUeQt  it^  and  to  pay  the  amount  to  the  plaintifis 
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bearer,  (three  of  which  had  been  purchased  with  the 
defendant's  money,  and  on  his  order),  there  deposited  as 
security  for  any  overdraft  of  McGinn,  yerbally  agreed 
with  him,  that  he  would  pay  the  amount  of  an  byerdraft 
already  paid  and  charged  against  McGinn  by  the  bank, 
and  also  McGinn's  dishonored  check  held  by  the  plaintiff. 
Three  points  were  made  by  the  defence,  namely,  that  there 
was  no  privity  of  contract,  that  there  was  no  considera- 
tion for  the  contract,  and  that  the  contract  was  void  by 
the  statute  of  frauds.  '  The  Court  of  Appeals  aflirmed  a 
judgment  for  the  plaintiff.  With  respect  to  the  first 
point  it  was  held,  upon  a  review  of  the  cases  on  either 
side,  that  the  prevailing  doctrine  in  this  country  was,  that 
the  person  to  be  benefited  by  a  promise  could  maintain  an 
action  upon  it,  and  that  it  was  to  be  deemed  to  be  made 
to  him  if  adopted  by  him.  The  objection  that  the  promise 
was  void  under  the  statute  of  frauds  was  overruled,  on 
the  ground  that  the  leading  object  of  the  promisor  was  to 
benefit  himsel£  But  it  was  clearly  sufficient  to  say  that 
the  promise  was  made  to  the  debtor. 

§  414.  In  Indiana  the  ruling  in  the  New  York  cases  is 
supposed  to  have  been  followed  in  Decker  y.  Shaffer^  3 
Indiana,  187,  A.  D.  1861.  The  action  was  commenced  in 
a  justice's  court  against  the  defendant  as  administrator  of 


when  collected;  and  that  it  had  been  collected,  but  that  the  defendants,  upon 
special  request,  had  refused  to  pay  the  money.  It  was  specified  as  a  cause 
of  demurref,  that  the  declaration  did  not  aver  any  promise  to  the  plain  tifa. 
The  court  overruled  the  demurrer,  Jewett,  J.,  saying,  that  a  contract  might 
be  set  out  in  pleading  according  to  its  words  or  its  legal  effect;  and  here 
"  the  ground  of  the  action  is  a  promise  made  to  another  for  the  benefit  of 
the  plaintifi^  and  not  on  a  promise  to  the  plaintiffs;"  consequently  the 
declaration  stated  it  according  to  the  &ct  It*  is  to  be  inferred  from  the 
learned  judge's  remarks,  that  he  regarded  a  declaration  for  money  had  and 
received  as  stating  the  transaction  according  to  its  legal  effect  Bronson,  J., 
said  that  if  the  question  waa  new,  his  opinion  would  be,  that  the  pleader 
should  have  stated  the  promise  as  having  been  made  to  the  plaintiffs;  but 
upon  the  authority  of  the  report  of  Button  v,  Poole,  T.  Raymond,  202,  ho 
agreed  that  it  was  right  to  state  it  as  haying  been  made  to  the  debtors. 
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one  Shookman,  '^to  recorer  a  debt  claimed  to  have  been 
due  from  Shookman''  to  the  plaintiff.  It  went  to  the  Cir- 
cuit Court  by  appeal ;  and  the  proof  was  that  the  plaintiff 
Bold  a  mare  to  one  Cuppy,  and  took  his  note  for  the  pur- 
chase money ;  and  that  Shookman  afterwards  bought  the 
mare  from  Cuppy,  on  a  promise  to  pay  to  the  plaintiff  the 
note  held  by  him.  In  the  Circuit  Court  the  plaintiff 
recovered,  and  the  judgment  was  reversed  on  error  to  the 
Supreme  Court.  Some  of  the  remarks  in  the  opinion,  if 
read  without  reference  to  the  rest  of  the  case,  would  lead 
to  the  inference  that  the  court  intended  to  hold,  that  the 
promise  of  Shookman  to  Cuppy  wiais  within  the  statute  of 
frauds.  But  probably  the  decision  turned  upon  the  fact, 
that  the  plaintiff  declared  upon  a  promise  from  Shookman 
to  himself;  and  the  key  note  to  the  decision  is  to  be  found 
in  these  remarks,  at  the  beginning  of  the  opinion:  ^^The 
judgment  cannot  be  upheld.  The  plaintiff  below  did  not 
make  out  his  case.  He  proved  no  indebtedness  from 
Shookman  to  him."(^) 

§  416.  In  Illinois  the  same  rule  prevails.  Of  the  cases 
where  the  application  of  the  statute  came  in  question,  it 
was  held  in  Eddy  v.  Roberts^  17  Illinois,  505,  A.  D.  1866, 
that  upon  the  merits,  the  plaintiffs  would  be  entitled  to 
recover  upon  the  evidence,  which  proved  a  verbal  promise 
of  the  defendant,  made  to  one  Williams,  in  considera- 
tion of  a  sale  of  property  by  him,  to  pay  a  debt  due  by 
Williams  to  the  plaintiffs.    But  because  the  plaintiffs  had 


( t )  It  seems  to  have  been  ooce  held  in  Indiana,  that  a  stranger  to  the 
consideration  could  not  sue  for  breach  of  a  contriEkct  Farlow  v.  Kemp,  7 
Blackford,  544  (1845) ;  Bird  v.  Lanius,  7  Indiana,  615  (1856).  But  later  cases 
hold  that  the  person  to  be  benefited  may  maintain  the  action.  Day  v.  Patter- 
eon,  18  Indiana,  114  (1862) ;  Lamb  v.  Donovan,  19  Indiana,  40  (1862) ;  Ray- 
mond V.  Pritchard,  24  Indiana,  318  (1865).  One  case  assigns  the  merger  of 
the  systems  of  law  and  equity  as  the  reason  why  the  course  of  the  decisions 
was  changed,  an  equitable  rule  having  suspended  the  legal.  Beals  v.  Beals, 
20  Indiana,  163  (1863).  The  ruling  in  the  New  York  case  of  Barker  v. 
Bucklin,  is  also  approved  in  Nelson  v.  Hardy,  7  Indiana,  364,  A.  D.  1856, 
dted  in  a  subsequent  chapter. 
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declared,  not  upon  the  defendant's  promise  to  Williams, 
but  upon  a  similar  promise  subsequently  made  to  them, 
upon  a  new  consideration  moving  from  them,  which  the 
court  held  to  be  within  the  statute ;  a  judgment  for  the 
plaintiffs  was  reversed,  with  leave  to  amend*  the  declara- 
tion. It  was  however  suggested  by  the  cburt,  that  the 
plaintiffs  should  allege  in  declaring  that  the  special  con- 
tract was  made  to  them ;  but,  as  we  have  already  shown, 
this  is  not  only  contrary  to  the  ruling  in  New  York,  but 
inconsistent  with  the  principled,  upon  which,  according 
to  the  modem  cases,  the  action  depends,  (y) 

§  416.  In  Alaba,ka  the  earlier  decisions  were  to  the 
effect)  that  the  person  for  whose  benefit  a  contract  was 
made  could  not  maintain  the  action  at  common  law, 
although,  where  he  was  a  creditor  of  the  other  party,  the 
promise  to  his  debtor  was  not  within  the  statute ;  but  that 
a  new  promise  to  the  creditor,  by  the  person  who  had 
agreed  to  pay  the  debt,  would  remove  all  objections  to  the 
recovery,  and  the  action  must  be  founded  upon  that 
promise.  (A:)  But  in  Mason  y.  Hall^  30  Alabama,  699, 
A.  D.  1867,  the  rule  was  laid  down  in  substantial  harmony 
with  Barker  v.  Bucklin^  and  kindred  cases.  The  com- 
plaint  was  for  the  hire  of  a  negro  man ;  and  the  proof  was 
that  the  plaintiff  had  hired  the  negro  to  the  defendant's 
son  for  one  year,  at  a  specified  price ;  and  that  very  soon 
afterwards,  the  son  hired  the  negro  to  the  defendant  upon 
an  agreement  that  he  would  pay  to  the  plaintiff  the  price 
agreed  upon,  deducting  five  dollars,  which  the  son  agreed 
to  pay.  The  plaintiff  was  nonsuited,  an^  on  a  motion  to 
set  aside  the  nonsuit,  the  court  held  that  the  promise  was 

(/)  In  Prather  v.  Vineyard,  4  Gilman,  40  (1847)»  and  Brown  v.  Strait,  19 
Illinois,  88  (1857),  the  general  principle  with  respect  to  the  application  of 
the  statute  is  affirmed,  in  harmony  with  Eddy  v.  Roberts ;  and  the  common 
law  rule  is  laid  down  the  *  same  way  in  Bristow  v.  Lane,  21  Illinois,  194 
(1869). 

{h)  Hitchcock  v,  Lukens,  8  Porter,  333  (A.  D.  1838);  McKenzie  v.  Jack- 
son, 4  Alabama,  230  (A.  D.  1842);  Lee  v.  Fontaine,  10  Alabama,  755 
(A.  D.  1846). 
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not  within  the  statute  of  frauds ;  that  where  a  parol  prom- 
ise is  made  to  one  for  the  benefit  of  another,  the  latter 
may  maintain  an  action  upon  it,  although  the  promisee 
might  also  sue ;  but  that  in  this  case  there  was  a  fatal  vari- 
ance between  the  complaint  and  the  proof,  because  the  com- 
plaint relied  upon  a  hiring  by  the  plaintiff  to  the  defend- 
ant, instead  of  the  defendant's  promise  to  his  son.(Q 

§  417.  The  forgoing  abstracts  of  cases  present  a  great 
diversity  of  opinion,  touching  the  principles,  upon  which 
the  statute  of  frauds  is  considered  inapplicable,  and  the 
action  is  sustained  at  common  law ;  as  well  as  the  ques- 
tions incidentally  arising  out  of  the  common  law  rule,  (m) 
It  remains  only  to  notice  the  peculiar  ruling  of  the  courts 
of  MissouBi.  It  was  said  in  Hobbins  v.  Ayres,  10  Mis- 
souri, 638,  A.  D.  1847  that  upon  a  simple  contract 
between  two  persons,  that  one  will  pay  a  debt  due  by  the 
other,  the  creditor  can  maintain  an  action,  and  the  case  is 
not  within  the  statute  of  frauds.  But  in  that  case  the 
plaintiff  was  not  allowed  to  recover ;  partly  because  the 
contract  between  his  debtor  and  the  defendant  was  under 
seal;  and  partly  because  it  provided  for  the  payment 


(?)  And  see  Cameron  v.  Clarke,  11  Alabama,  259,  A.  D.  1847.  The  com- 
mon law  rule  had  been  preyiously  laid  down,  substantially  in  accordauce 
with  the  decision  in  Mason  v.  Hall  See  Huckabee  v.  May,  14  Alabama, 
263;  Hoyt  V.  Murphy,  18  Alabama,  316. 

(m)  The  following  additional  cases  are  in  general  accord  with  those  pre- 
viously cited,  upon  the  common  law  question,  or  that  arising  under  the 
tftatute  of  frauds.  Nxw  Jebset,  Berry  v.  Doreraus,  1  Yroom,  399  (A.  D. 
1863).  Kentuckt,  Smith  v,  Lewis,  3  B.  Monroe,  229  (1842);  Allen  v. 
Thomas,  3  Metcalfe,  198  (1860).  South  Carolina,  Brown  v,  O'Brien,  1 
Bichardson,  268  (1845);  Mann  v.  Mann,  2  Richardson,  123  (1845);  Thomp- 
son V,  Gordon,  3  Strobhart^  196  (1848).  Wisconsin,  Kimball  v,  Noyes,  17 
Wisconsin,  695  (1864).  Minnesota,  Sanders  v.  Clason,  13  Minnesota,  379 
(1848).  NxvADA,  Alcalda  v.  Morales,  3  Nevada,  132  (1867).  Georgia,  Ford 
V.  Rnney,  35  Georgia,  258  (1866).  Texas,  Wallace  v.  Freeman,  25  Texas, 
Supplement,  91  (1860).  The  common  law  rule  seems  to  have  been  laid 
down  in  the  same  way  in  Caufornia,  Kreutz  v.  Livingston,  15  California, 
344  (1860) ;  and  in  Delaware,  Farmers'  Bank  v.  Brown,  1  Harrington,  330 
(1834.) 
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of  fhe  sum  of  $600  to  the  plaintiff  and  sundry  other 
creditors  of  the  other  party,  without  mentioning  the 
amount  of  the  debt  due  to  each  respectiyely,  or  even  the 
number  or  names  of  the  beneficiaries ;  but  describing  them 
as  the  hands  employed  upon  a  certain  boat,  the  sale  of 
which  formed  the  consideration  of  the  promise.  After 
the  contract  was  executed,  but  before  the  boat  was  taken 
away,  ^Hhe  instrument  was  read  to  the  hands,  and  they 
accepted  its  terms."  But  the  court  said  that  the  coyenant 
merged  all  simple  contracts,  '^  and  a  simple  promise  to  pay 
that  sum  afterwards  would  be  inoperative."  But  in  sub- 
sequent cases,  the  courts  of  Missouri  have  apparently 
adopted  a  rule  which  practically  denies  the  existence  of 
any  common  law  right  on  the  part  of  the  creditor,  to 
maintain  an  action  upon  a  contract  to  pay  the  debt^  made 
between  the  debtor  and  a  stranger.  It  would  seem  to 
follow,  as  the  result  of  the  most  recent  decisions  in  that 
state,  that  where  the  consideration  proceeded  from  the 
debtor  and  the  promise  was  made  to  him,  it  will  be 
regarded  as  having  been  made  exclusively  for  his  benefit 
and  protection,  and  as  a  matter  with  wMch  the  creditor 
has  no  concern.  The  ruling  upon  the  application  of  the 
statute  of  frauds  is  consequentiy  of  no  importance,  as 
res})ects  this  kind  of  action,  (t^) 

(n)  There  was  a  dictum  in  Bank  of  Missonri  v.  Benoist,  10  Missouri, 
619,  A.  D.  1847,  to  the  effect  that  the  common  law  permitted  a  person  to 
enforce  a  contract  between  others,  made  for  his  benefit;  but  it  was  not  neces- 
sary to  the  decision.  But  in  Manny  v.  Frasier,  27  Missouri,  419,  A.  D.  1858, 
the  defendant's  intestate  had  purchased  the  interest  of  one  Bell  in  the  firm 
of  Bell  and  Sticknell,  and  on  coming  into  the  firm  had  agreed  with  them  to 
pay  certain  debts  of  the  firm ;  among  others,  notes  held  by  the  pluntifis.  A 
judgment  for  the  plaintiffs  was  reversed  upon  appeal;  the  court  saying 
that  the  case  did  not  fall  within  the  common  law  rule  recognized  in 
Bobbins  v,  Ayres,  and  Bank  of  Missouri  v.  Benoist,  and  that  there  waa 
no  privity  of  contract  between  the  plaintiffs  and  the  intestate.  The  recog- 
nized rule  was  illustrated  by  a  promise  of  A  to  pay  B  for  the  benefit  of  C. 
And  the  principle  is  more  fully  explained  in  Page  v.  Becker,  31  Mia<ouri, 
466  (A.  D.  1862).  There  it  was  held  that  neither  a  mortgagee  nor  his  assignee 
could  recover,  upon  a  promise  of  the  defendant  to  the  mortgagor,  to  pay  the 
amount  of  a  mortgage  given  to  secure  certain  notes  for  the  purchase  money 
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ABTIOLE  III. 

AmnrioftB  OMM  holding  that  the  rtfttnte  applies  to  the  aotlon. 

§  418.  The  state  of  Massachusetts  is  generally  regarded 
as  one  of  those,  whose  courts  hold  that  the  statute  of 
frauds  applies,  where  a  creditor  sues  upon  a  promise  made 
to  his  debtor,  whereby  the  promisor  undertakes  to  pay 
the  debt ;  and  such  appears  to  be  the  leaning  of  the  courts 
in  that  State,  although  a  careful  examination  of  the  adju- 
dicated cases  will  show  that  the  quesjkion  is  not  yet  con- 
clusively settled.  The  case  from  which  the  contrary 
impression  is  derived  is  Curtis  v.  Brovm^  59  Massachu- 
setts (6  Gushing),  488,  decided  A.  D.  1850.  The  report 
says  that,  ^'the  alleged  cause  of  action  was  a  verbal  prom- 
ise by  the  defendant  to  pay  the  plaintiff,  the  amount  of  a 
bill  originally  due  him  from  one  Augustus  A.  Coffin;'* 
from  which  statement  it  appears  that  the  plaintiff,  as  in 
Bar  Jeer  v.  BucJcUn^{a)  relied,  not  upon  the  contract  be- 
tween his  debtor  and  the  defendant,  but  upon  a  promise 
to  himself.  At  the  trial,  it  appeared  that  Coffin  had 
entered  into  a  contract  with  the  defendants,  to  erect  certain 
houses  for  them ;  and  before  the  stipulated  period,  (as 
extended  by  a  subsequent  agreement,)  had  expired,  a  ver- 
bal agreement  was  made  between  him  and  the  defendants ; 
whereby  he  released  them  from  the  contract,  and  trans- 
ferred to  them  the  building  materials  on  the  premises, 
upon  their  verbally  undertaking  to  pay  all  the  outstand- 
ing bills  for  work  upon  the  buildings ;  among  others  one 

of  the  mortgaged  premises ;  the  equity  of  redemption  having  been  conveyed  to 
the  defendant,  upon  his  verbal  agreement  to  pay  the  notes  and  the  mortgage. 
It  was  said  that  the  defendant's  agreement  *'  was  exclusively  for  the  benefit 
of  his  grantors,  and  was  a  matter  entirely  between  the  parties  to  that  deed.'* 
The  opinion  concludes;  ''There  is  evidence  that  Becker  recognized  his  lia- 
bility to  pay  the  notes,  both  before  and  after  they  had  been  assigned  by 
Hampton  to  the  plaintiff;  but  the  plaintiff  does  not  go  upon  the  hypothesis 
of  a  promise  by  Becker  to  him  directly.  No  such  case  is  made  by  the 
petition ;  no  express  promise  is  averred  therein ;  and  if  there  had  been,  it 
would  have  been  vi^ithout  consideration." 
(a)  See  ante,  §  406. 
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due  to  the  plaintiflr,  which  was  particularly  mentioned  and 
assented  to  by  the  defendants.  The  defendants  thereupon 
requested  Coffin,  to  inform  the  plaintiff  and  the  other  cred- 
itors of  the  arrangement ;  to  request  them  to  make  out 
their  bills  to  the  defendants ;  and  to  say  to  them  that  they 
(the  defendants)  would  pay  the  bills ;  which  was  done  by 
Coffin,  and  the  plaintiff's  bUl  made  out  accordingly.  Coffin 
also  made  a  verbal  agreement  with  the  plaintiff  and  the 
other  creditors,  *'  to  look  to  the  defendants  for  their  pay  ; " 
and  the  defendants  in  fact  paid  several  of  the  bills.  The 
judge  ruled  at  the  trial  that  the  defendants'  promise  was 
void  by  the  statute  of  frauds,  and  the  jury  under  his  in- 
structionsy  found  a  verdict  for  the  defendants. 

§  419.  A  motion  for  a  new  trial  upon  exceptions  was 
denied  by  the  Supreme  Court,  Shaw,  C.  J.,  delivering  the 
opinion.  He  assumed  that  under  the  circumstances  of 
the  case  the  promise  of  the  defendants,  communicated  at 
their  request  to  the  plaintiff  by  Coffin,  was  equivalent  to 
a  direct  promise  to  the  plaintiff ;  and  he  then  proceeded  to 
examine  the  question  whether  the  promise  was  within  the 
statute  of  frauds,  evidently  referring,  throughout  the  whole 
of  the  opinion,  to  the  promise  made  through  Coffin  to  the 
plaintiff  directly.  He  refuted  the  idea  that  the  relinquish- 
ment of  a  lien,  benefit,  or  advantage  possessed  by  the 
plaintiff,  would  take  out  of  the  statute  a  promise  to  pay 
the  debt  of  another ;  unless  the  promisor  acquired  what- 
ever was  reliquished  by  the  promisee.  He  added  that 
the  extinguishment  of  the  original  debt  would  also  suffice 
to  take  the  promise  out  of  the  statute.  But  here,  he  said, 
the  plaintiff  did  not  release  Coffin,  or  relinquish  any  lien 
or  benefit,  and  the  consideration  for  the  defendants'  prom- 
ise moved  from  Coffin.  The  exceptions  were  therefore  over- 
ruled. 

§  420.  The  very  recent  case  of  Furbish  v.  Ooodmxm^  98 
Massachusetts,  296,  A.  D.  2867,  cited  at  length  in  another 
section,  (5)  is  open  to    a   similar  criticism.      The  action 


(&)  See  §§  563,  564 
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was  npon  an  agreement,  to  which'  the  plaintiff,  his  debtor, 
and  the  defendant  were  parties,  the  consideration  having 
proceeded  from  the  debtor ;  and  the  whole  reasoning  of 
the  court  is  based  npon  the  idea,  that  the  contract  npon 
which  the  action  was  brought  was  made  with  the  plaintiff. 
It  was  said  that  the  recent  decisions  in  New  York, 
Maine  and  Vermont  had  relaxed  the  application  of  the 
statute  too  £a,r ;  and  that,  as  the  authorities  were  conflict- 
ing, it  was  the  duty  of  the  Massachusetts  courts  to  follow 
the  precedents  in  their  own  State.  But  in  the  Massachu- 
setts cases,  which  were  regarded  as  controlling,  the  plaintiff 
sued  upon  a  promise  to  himself ;  and  the  court  expressly 
distinguished  Alger  v.  Scomlle^  1  Gray,  391,  (c)  from  the 
others,,  on  the  ground  that  there  the  promise  was  to  pay 
a  debt  of  the  promisee,  the  consideration  of  which  was 
a  transfer. of  property  from- him  to  the  promisor.  The 
effect  of  the  statute  of  frauds,  upon  an  action  brought  by 
the  creditor  named  in  such  a  promise,  does  not  therefore 
appear  to  have  been  conclusively  determined  in  that 
State.(^) 

(c)  See  ante,  §  376. 

{d)  Before  the  case  of  Mellen  v,  Whipple,  67  Massachusetts  (1  Gray),  317, 
A.  D.  1851,  it  was  supposed  that  the  courts  of  Massachusetts  had  gone  at 
least  as  far  as  those  of  New  York,  iu  affirming  the  common  law  right  of  the 
beneficiary  to  enforce  a  contract  between  others.  The  result  of  the  cases 
was  summed  up  in  Brewer  v.  Dyer,  61  Massachusetts  (7  Gushing),  337, 
A.  D.  1851,  where  Bigelow,  J.,  said  that  the  principle  had  been  "long 
established  and  clearly  recognized  "  in  that  state  "  that  where  one  person, 
for  a  valuable  consideration,  engages  with  another,  by  simple  contract,  to  do 
some  act  for  the  benefit  of  a  third,  the  latter,  who  would  enjoy  the  benefit 
of  the  act,  may  maintain  an  action  for  the  breach  of  such  engagement," 
citing  Felton  v.  Dickinson,  10  Massachusetts,  287 ;  Hall  v.  Marston,  17  id., 
575 ;  Arnold  v.  Lyman,  ib.,400,  and  Carnegie  v.  Morrison,  43  id.  (2  Metcalf), 
381.  He  added,  *'it  does  not  rest  on  the  ground  of  any  actual  or  supposed 
relationship  between  the  parties,"  *'  nor  upon  the  reason  that  the  defendant 
by  entering  into  such  an  agreement  has  impliedly  made  himself  the  agent 
of  the  plaintifif ; "  "  but  on  the  broader  and  more  satisfactory  basis,  that 
the  law,  operating  upon  the  act  of  the  parties,  creates  the  duty,  estab- 
lishes the  privity,  and  implies  the  promise  and  obligation  upon  which  the 
action  is  founded."  But  in  Mellen  v.  Whipple,  67  Massachusetts,  317,  tho 
court  held,  on  demurrer  to  a  declaration  aetting  forth  the  facts  specially,  that 
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§  421.  In  CoNNEonouT  it  has  been  very  distinctly  ruled 
that  the  statute  applies.  In  Clapp  and  others  t.  Lawton 
and  Wright^  81  Connecticut,  96,  A.  D.  1862,  the  declara- 
tion contained  sundry  special  counts,  on  a  promise  of  the 
defendants  to  pay  a  debt  due  to  the  plaintiffs  from  Faulk- 
ner and  Wright)  and  also  a  common  count.  On  the 
trial  it  appeared  that  the  plaintiffs  were  creditors  of  the 
firm  of  Faulkner  &  Wright,  who  sold  out  all  their  firm 


the  plaintiff,  as  the  holder  of  a  negotiable  note  secured  hj  a  mortgage  upon 
real  estate,  and  assignee  of  the  mortgagei  could  not  recover  against  the 
grantee  of  the  mortgagor,  who  had  conveyed  the  equity  of  redemption 
to  the  defendant,  by  a  deed  containing  a  stipulation  that  the  defendant  should 
assume  and  cancel  the  note  and  the  mortgage.  Metcalf,  J.,  in  delivering  the 
opinion  said  that  the  general  rule  was  that  a  stranger  to  the  consideration 
could  not  sue  upon  a  contract;  and  that  the  only  exceptions  totlie  rule,  which 
hcd  been  recognized  in  Massachusetts,  were  where  the  promisee  had  either 
put  money  or  property  into  the  hands  of  the  promisor  as  a  fund  to  pay  his 
debt ;  or  was  nearly  related  to  the  beneficiary ;  or  where  the  defendant  had 
entered  under  a  lessee  of  real  property,  upon  a  promise  to  pay  the  rent 
to  the  landlord,  and  had  subsequently  occupied  the  premises,  and  paid 
part  of  the  rent  It  was  further  held  that  if  the  Averment  in  the  declara- 
tion, that  the  defendant  promised  the  plaintiff  to  pay  the  note,  was  to  be 
taken  as  referring  to  an  express  promise,  such  a  promise  would  be  void 
for  want  of  consideration.  But  .we  find  it  difficult  to  reconcile  the  more 
recent  case  of  Perry  v.  Swasey,  66  Massachusetts  (12  Gushing),  36,  A.  D. 
1853,  with  this  distinction.  There  the  defendant  had  agreed  with  the 
maker  of  a  note  with  whom  he  was  boarding,  to  take  up  and  cancel  the 
note,  for  which  he  was  to  pay  nothing  for  board,  till  his  bill  equalled  the 
sum  due  upon  the  note;  after  boarding  some  time,  his  bill  was  adjusted  and 
receipted  in  full,  the  amount  of  the  note  being  deducted  and  the  balance 
paid  by  him  in  money ;  and  at  the  same  time  he  gave  to  the  maker  of  the 
note  a  written  agreement  to  pay  the  note,  and  to  hold  the  maker  harrolessi 
Upon  these  facts,  (together  with  a  promise  to  the  holder,)  the  court  "  inclined 
to  the  opinion,"  that  an  action  for  money  had  and  received  would  lie  in  favor 
of  the  holder  of  the  note;  but  it  was  distinctly  held  that  an  action  would  lie 
upon  the  defendant's  promise  to  the  maker ;  and  that  it  raised  an  implied 
promise  to  the  plaintiff.  See  also  Hicock  v.  McKay,  78  Massachusetts  (12 
Qray),  218,  A,  D.  1858,  where  the  same  rule  is  to  be  implied  from  the  opin- 
ion ;  although  the  court  thought,  that  in  the  absence  of  evidence  to  show 
that  the  contract  was  made  for  the  benefit  of  the  third  person,  the  promisee 
might  maintain  an  action,  upon  an  agreement  to  credit  a  third  person  a 
certain  sum  on  account,  for  a  consideration  proceeding  firom  the  plainUfiT. 
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property  to  the  defendants  Lawton  and  Wright,  (the  same 
Wright  being  a  member  of  both  firms,)  upon  the  consider- 
ation, in  part,  that  the  latter  would  pay  the  debts  of  Faulk- 
ner &  Wright,  including  specially  the  debt  due  to  the 
plaintiffs.  It  appeared  also  that  the  property  transferred 
to  the  defendants,  was  more  than  sufficient  to  pay  all  the 
debts.  The  defendants  objected  to  the  admission  of  the 
testimony  tending  to  prove  these  facts,  on  two  grounds ; 
namely,  that  the  verbal  promise  was  void  within  the  stat- 
ute of  frauds,  and  that  the  plaintiffs  could  not  sue  upon  it ; 
but  the  objections  were  overruled.  There  was  no  evidence 
of  an  express  assent  by  the  plaintiffs  to  this  arrangement, 
or  that  it  vtes  communicated  to  them.  The  plaintiffs 
recovered  a  judgment,  which  was  reversed  upon  a  motion 
for  a  new  trial.  The  opinion,  by  Button,  J.,  argued 
both  the  questions  at  length,  and  concluded  that  both 
objections  were  well  taken.  "The  agreement,*'  he  said, 
'^was  void,  so  far  at  least  as  the  plaintiffs  are  concerned, 
by  the  statute  of  frauds."  It  was,  he  thought,  against  the 
policy  of  the  statute  to  sustain  the  action ;  the  danger, 
which  it  was  intended  to  guard  against,  being  "  that  cred- 
itors vdll  endeavor  by  false  parol  testimony  to  save  debts, 
which  they  will  otherwise  lose  by  the  failure  of  the  original 
debtor  to  pay."  The  learned  judge  said  that  this  case 
was  precisely  the  case  which  the  legislature  had  in  view ; 
it  being  evident  that  the  plaintiffs  were  endeavoring  to 
hold  Lawton  and  Wright,  because  they  doubted  the 
responsibility  of  Faulkner  and  Wright. 

§  422.  The  learned  judge  then  proceeded  to  consider  the 
arguments  which  had  been  urged  in  support  of  doctrines, 
which  would  permit  a  recovery  upon  this  contract.  In 
some  of  the  cases,  he  said,  a  fear  had  been  expressed  that 
if  the  plaintiff  vra,s  not  allowed  to  recover,  the  statute 
would  be  made  an  instrument  of  fraud.  But  irrespective 
of  the  &ct.,  that  it  was  inconsistent  to  draw  inferences  from 
a  case  which  the  law  would  not  permit  to  be  proved,  he 
thought  that  the  danger  of  fraud  had  been  overrated ;  for 
a  defendant  who  denied  the  validity  of  his  agreement  on 
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this  ground  could  not  be  permitted  to  retain  the  consider- 
ation. The  learned  judge  continued :  ''Courts  have  also 
frequently  been  misled  by  not  adverting  to  the  distinction 
between  an  attempt  to  hold  a  person  as  surety  for  another, 
and  merely  compelling  him  to  pay  a  sum  of  money  which 
may  happen  to  be  the  debt  of  another.  If  A  sells  a  house 
to  B  for  $100,  it  is  clearly  immaterial  to  B  whether  he  is 
to  pay  the  money  to  A  or  to  one  of  A' s  creditors.  As  a  con- 
tract between  A  and  B,  there  is  no  more  danger  that  the 
fraud  mentioned  in  the  statute  will  be  perpetrated 
than  in  any  other  contract.  But  the  moment  you 
allow  the  creditor  of  A  to  have  an  interest  in  this  contract, 
and  to  have  the  right,  either  expressly  or  by  implication, 
to  sue  upon  it,  as  the  plaintiflfs  claim  to  have  in  this  case, 
the  agreement  is  brought  directiy  within  both  the  letter 
and  spirit  of  the  statute."  Some  of  the  cases,  said  the 
learned  judge,  turn  upon  the  question,  whether  the  de- 
fendant received  a  full  consideration;  but  this  cannot 
affect  the  application  of  the  statute.  Others  ''seem  to 
have  been  allowed  on  the  ground  that  it  appeared  that 
some  new  and  distinct  consideration  passed  from  the 
plaintiff  to  the  defendant ; "  but  these  are  mere  extensions 
of  a  doctrine,  to  be  found  in  the  English  lien  cases, 
where  the  substance  of  the  transaction  was  a  sale  by  the 
plaintiff  to  the  defendant  The  learned  judge  concluded  that 
branch  of  the  opinion  by  saying  that  there  was  a  tendency 
in  recent  cases  "  to  adopt  the  true  rule  and  to  restore  the 
statute  to  its  original  purpose,"  citing  particularly  Curtis 
V.  Brown  and  State  Bank  v.  Mettler.{e) 

(e)  For  an  abstract  of  the  last  mentioned  case  see  section  411.  Upon  the 
other  objection  the  opinion  is  equally  decisive  against  the  plaintiffs;  holding 
that  they  could  not  recover,  because  the  promise  was  not  made  to  the  plaint- 
iffs, or  intended  for  their  benefit,  but  for  the  benefit  of  tiie  parties  to  it; 
nor  was  it  founded  upon  a  consideration  furnished  by  the  plaintiffs;  nor  did 
it  appear  that  at  the  time  they  knew  any  thing  of  it  The  case  of  Treat  v, 
Stanton,  14  Connecticut,  445  (A.  D.  1841),  was  cited  as  decisive  against 
the  plaintiffs  upon  this  poiot.  And  it  was  held,  that  they  could  not  recover 
upon  the  common  count,  because  there  were  other  persons  interested,  and 
an  accounting  was  necessary ;  so  that  the  only  remedy  was  in  equity. 
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§  423.  In  Penkstlvakia,  the  recent  case  of  Shoemaker 
y.  King^  40  Pennsylvania,  107,  A.  D.  1861,  is  in  exact 
accord  with  the  case  just  cited,  upon  substantially  the 
same  fiicts.  There  a  special  verdict  was  found,  to  the 
'  effect  that  the  plaintiff  was  a  creditor  of  the  firm  of 
Harper  and  Beese,  and  they  sold  oat  all  their  firm  prop- 
erty to  the  defendant,  he  agreeing  with  them  to  pay  their 
debts,  and  the  property  being  sufficient  to  pay  the  plaint- 
iff and  all  the  other  creditors  of  the  firm.  Soon  afterwards 
Harper  informed  the  plaintiff  of  the  defendant's  promise ; 
but  there  was  no  proof  that  any  communication  passed 
between  the  plaintiff  and  the  defendant,  except  as  implied 
from  bringing  this  suit,  from  which  the  jury  found  **that 
he  agreed  to  accept  said  promise."  Upon  this  verdict  the 
court  below  rendered  a  judgment  for  the  plaintiff,  which 
the  Supreme  Court  reversed  on  error,  and  ordered  judg- 
ment for  the  defendant  Lowrie,  C.  J.,  delivered  the 
opinion  in  the  following  terms:  '^The  decided  weight  of 
authority  and  of  reason  declares,  that  though  such  a  con- 
tract as  the  present  is  valid  between  the  immediate  parties 
to  it)  it  is  void  as  a  contract  in  favor  of  the  creditors  of  one 
of  them ;  unless  they,  as  part  of  the  arrangemeni;,  give 
up  their  original  claims,  and  accept  the  new  contract  in 
their  stead.  Without  this  it  is  void,  even  when  expressly 
made  to  those  creditors,  and  of  course  it  cannot  be  implied 
as  made  to  them.  While  the  old  debt  remains,  tiie  new 
contract  cannot  be  a  substituted,  but  only  a  collateral  one ; 
a  promise  to  pay  another' s  debt ;  and  it  is  forbidden  by 

the  statute  as  a  cause  of  action."     ^^  Yet  we  must  not  be 

• 

ijnderstood  as  questioning  *that  numerous  class  of  cases, 
where  a  debtor  puts  money  or  other  means  in  the  hands 
of  another,  to  be  delivered  to  a  particular  creditor  of  his, 
and  the  creditor  has  been  held  to  be  entitled  to  sue.  Some 
of  this  class  of  cases  no  doubt  crowd  hard  upon  the  class 
to  which  the  present  one  belongs.  Yet  they  present 
merely  a  mode  in  which  the  debtor  pays  his  own  debt. 
That  was  only  in  part  and  incidentally  a  purpose  of  this 
arrangement.  We  may  need,  some  day,  to  distinguish 
these  classes  more  accurately,  and  we  had  better  not 

67 
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attempt  it,  until  some  case  arises  that  demands  such  a 
distinction. "(/) 

§  434.  The  courts  of  North  Carolina  appear  to  incline 
against  allowing  the  creditor  to  maintain  the  action; 
although  in  the  principal  case  the  question  was  not  taxrlj 
presented,  as  the  result  would  have  probably  been  the 
same  in  New  York,  upon  the  allegations  of  the  declaration. 
In  Styron  v.  Bell^  8  Jones,  222,  A.  D.  1860,  the  executor 
of  one  Pettijohn  had  sold  at  auction  to  the  defendant^ 
a  schooner  belonging  to  the  estate,  at  a  price  much  below 
its  value,  one  of  the  conditions  of  the  sale  being  that  the 
purchaser  should  pay  all  the  debts  due  by  Pettijohn,  on 
the  schooner' s  account ;  and  the  plaintiff,  to  whom  Petti- 
john  owed  a  debt  for  lighterage,  brought  this  action  to 
recover  the  same.  It  did  not  appear  that  the  plaintiff 
was  present  at  the  sale ;  or  that  his  debt  was  specifically 
mentioned ;  or  that  the  plaintiff  and  defendant  had  any 
communication  on  the  subject  after  the  sale.  The  defend- 
ant' s  counsel  submitted  that  the  evidence  did  not  sustain 
the  declaration,  which  alleged  that  the  promise  was  made 
to  the  plaintiff,  and  that  the  statute  of  frauds  required 
the  promise  to  be  in  writing ;  but  the  plaintiff  had  a  ver- 
dict, and  the  judgment  thereon  was  reversed  on  appeal* 
In  the  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court,  delivered  by  Manly, 
J.,  it  wQiS  assumed  that  the.  question  to  be  decided  was 
whether  there  had  been  any  valid  substitution  of  one 


(/)  Bat  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania  has  now  definitively  settled 
the  rule,  that  where  the  promise  was  made  to  the  creditor,  founded  upon  i^ 
fund  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  promisor  by  the  debtor,  and  constituting 
part  of  an  agreement  to  v^hich  the  three  were  parties,  the  promise  is  not 
within  the  statute,  and  the  promisee  may  recover  for  its  breach.  See  cases 
cited  in  chapter  fifteenth,  article  third.  And  in  Maule  v.  Bucknell,  50 
Pennsylvania,  39,  A.  D.  1865,  Strong,  J.,  intimated  a.  doubt  whether 
Shoemaker  v.  King  was  correctly  decided.  The  question,  respecting  the 
common  law  right  of  the  beneficiary  to  recover  upon  a  contract  to  which  he 
was  not  a  party,  seems  to  have  been  settled  in  Pennsylvania  in  the  affirma- 
tive. Beers  v.  Robinson,  9  Pennsylvania^  229  (1848) ;  Vincent  v.  Robinson^ 
18  id,  96  (1851). 
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debtor  for  another.  It  was  held  that  no  such  substitution 
had  been  accomplished  here,  because  the  plaintiff's 
original  debtor  had  not  been  discharged ;  this  action  not 
being  evidence  of  such  a  discharge,  but  only  Of  his  willing- 
ness to  look  to  the  defendant,  as  a  collateral  source  from 
which  the  money  might  be  obtained-  It  was  further  said 
that  the  causes,  where  a  promise  to  one  has  been  allowed 
to  enure  to  the  benefit  of  another,,  turn  upon  the  idea  of 
principal  and  agent.    The  opinion  concluded  by  saying 

that, the  statute  of  frauds  "would  be  an  obstacle  to  the 

* 

recovery  in  other  points  of  view ;  but  we  think  it  unneces- 
sary to  enter  upon  that." 

§  425.  In  Tennessee  it  was  held  in  Campbell  v.  Mndley^ 
8  Humphreys,  330,  A.  D.  1842,  that  the  defendant's  prom- 
ise to  the  debtor,  to  pay  to  the  plaintiff  the  debt  due  by  the 
promisee,  made  in  consideration  of  the  sale  of  personal 
property  by  the  debtor,  was  within  the  statute  of  frauds  ;. 
the  court  putting  the  decision  on  that  ground,  and,  declin- 
^  ing  to  consider  the  question,  whether  there  was  sufficient 
privity  on  the  part  of  the  plaintiff  to  entitle  him  to  sue. 
But  the  case  is  avowedly  at  war  with  the  whole  doctrine 
that  a  promise  to  the  debtor  is  not  within  the  statute ;  as 
we  conceive  the  other  cases,  holding  that  the  statute  applies 
to  such  an  action,  are  in  principle  and  practical  effect,  {g) 

§  426.  And  in  Wisconsin  the  Supreme  Court  decided, 
or  at  least  intfanated  very  strongly,  in  Errierick  v.  Sanders, 
1  Wisconsin,  77,  A.  D.  1853,  that  a  creditor  could  not 
recover  under  the  same  circumstances ;  and  for  that  reason, 
with  others,  held  that  a  subsequent  promise  to  him  was 
within  the  statute  of  frauds.  The  case  will  be  cited  more 
at  length  hereafter,  in  connection  with  another  principle 
involved  therein.  (A) 

ig)  There  is  a  dictum  In  Brioe  tr.  Sling,  1  Head,  152  (A.  D.  1858),  favoring 
the  broad  rule,  that  at  common  law  the  person  to  be  benefited  by  a  contract 
may  sue  for  its  breach.  •  .' 

(A)  Chapter  fifteenth,  article  second. 


CHAPTER  THIRTEENTH. 

THE  SAME  SUBJECT  OONTIKUED  —  THE  BXTLE  WITH  BSSPSOT 
TO  OONTRAOTS  OF  INDEMNITY,  AGAINST  *  LIABILITIES 
THEBEAFTEB  TO  BE  INOUBBSD  BY  THE  PBOMISEB. 


§  427.  It  is  frequently  said,  in  general  terms,  that  one 
of  the  questions  arising  under  the  statute  of  frauds,  which 
are  yet  unsettled  by  the  authorities,  is  whether  contracts 
of  indemnity  are  within  its  provisions ;  but  the  promises 
involved  in  most  of  the  cases  considered  in  the  eleventh 
chapter,  were  contracts  of  indemnity,  in  the  broadest  sense 
of  the  term.  They  differ  from  those  which  are  now  to  be 
examined  in  nothing,  except  that  the  question  there  pre- 
sented arose  upon  a  promise  td  assume  a  liability  already 
resting  upon  the  promisee,  whicih  for  that  reason  required 
a  new  and  distinct  consideration,  in  order  to  be  valid  at 
common  law.  In  those  which  wHl  form  the  subject  of  this 
chapter,  the  promise  was  to  indemnify  the  promisee  against 
a  liability  thereafter  to  be  incurred  by  him ;  and  it  conse- 
quently required  no  consideration  to  sustain  it  at  common 
law,  beyond  the  incurring  of  the  liability,  pursuant  to  the 
request  of  the  promisor.  They  are  divided  into  two 
classes,  namely,  those  where  the  liability,  against  which 
the  promisee  was  indemnified,  was  to  be  incurred  by  him 
without  the  intervention  of  any  third  person,  who  could  be 
said  to  be  primarily  liable ;  and  those  where  it  was  to  be 
incurred  by  him,  at  the  request  of  the  promisor,  but  as 
security  for  the  fulfilment  of  a  third  person's  engagement 
to  a  fourth  person.  The  authorities  seem  to  agree  that  in 
the  first  class  the  promise  is  not  within  the  statute ;  but  we 
shall  find  that  with  respect,  to  the  second,  there  is  great 
diversity  of  opinion. 
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ABTIOLB  L 

Whan  ihi  pnnli9  wii  to  bdanaliy  ilM  proniiiM  ftgaii^ 

vlfhoat  tilt  intamtiaiL  ^  uy  ihlxd  penon. 

§  428.  With  respect  to  this  kind  of  indemnity,  there  is 
little  difficnlty  in  ascertaining  and  applying  the  correct 
mle.  Promises  of  this  character  come  directly  within  the 
terms  of  the  role,  sustaining  verbal  engagements  made  to 
the  debtor  himself;  there  being  no  question,  such  as  arises 
in  those  belonging  to  the  other  class,  whether  the  exist- 
ence of  a  primary  liability  of  another,  for  the  payment  of 
the  same  debt  or  the  fulfilment  of  the  same  duty,  will  not 
render  the  engagement  collateral.  And  accordingly  we 
find  that  the  few  decisions,  which  cast  a  doubt  upon  the 
ralidity  of  such  contracts,  are  contained  in  the  overruled 
cases,  which  deny  the  existence  of  the  fifth  rule ;  or  were 
evidelbtly  madia  through  inadvertence.  (<z) 

§  429.  In  Howes  v.  Martiv^  1  Espinasse,  162,  tried  at 
nisi  prius,  A.  D.  1794,  such  an  engagement  was  held  not 
to  be  within  the  statute,  although  the  court  failed  to  assign 
the  reason  therefor  which  is  now  regarded  as  the  correct 
one.  There  the  declaration  was  for  money  laid  out  and 
expended  to  the  defendant' s  use,  with  the  common  counts ; 
and  at  the  trial  it  aCppeared  that  the  plaintiff  had  accepted 
a  certain  bill  for  the  accommodation  of  the  defendant ;  and 
an  action  having  been  brought  against  her  upon  the 
acceptance,  she  informed  the  defendant  of  the  fact,  and 
at  his  request  defended  the  action,  but  was  defeated ;  and 
this  action  was  brought  to  recover  tlie  amount  of  the 
verdict  against  her,  and  the  costs.  The  defendant's  coun- 
sel objected  that  the  action  could  not  be  maintained,  as 
there  was  no  note  in  writing ;  but  Lord  Kenyon  overruled 

(a)  One  of  the  reasons  assigned  by  the  court  for  the  decision  in  Wells  v, 
Mann,  52  Barbonr  (N.  Y.),  263,  A.  D.  1867,  was  that  a  promise  by  the 
defendant  to  the  plMntiflT  to  indemnify  him  against  an  action  to  be  com* 
neaoed  by  another  person,  was  within  the  statute;  bat  this  was  said  inci* 
dentiSy,  and,  it  is  believed,  inadyertently. 
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tlie  objection,  and  held  that  the  case  was  not  within  the 
statute,  because  the  plaintiff  had  no  consideration  for  the 
acceptance,  and  the  defence  to  the  action  was  on  the 
defendant's  account  and  for  his  benefit;  that  as  he  was 
interested,  and  directed  the  defence  to  be  made,  whereby 
he  might  have  been  benefited,  the  money  must  bie  con- 
sidered as  having  been  laid  out  by  the  plaintiff  to  his  use 
and  upon  his  account. 

§  430.  But  in  Winchu>orth  y.  MUlSj  2  Espinasse,  484, 
A.  D.  1796,  the  question  was  squarely  presented,  and 
decided  erroneously,  according  to  the  modem  author- 
ities. There  one  Sharp  had  made  a  promissory  note  to 
the  order  of  Taylor  and  Son,  payable  at  their  house,  which 
had  been  indorsed  by  Taylor  and  Son  to  the  defendant, 
and  by  him  to  another  person,  who  had  indorsed  it  to  the 
plaintiff.  When  it  became  due,  the  plaintiff' s  clerk  called 
at  the  house  of  Taylor  and  Son  for  payment,  but  by  mis- 
take left  the  note  behind,  and  on  his  returning,  and, 
demanding  it,  they  denied  having  it,  and  it  was  lost; 
thereupon-  the  plaintiff  immediately  informed  the  defend- 
ant of  the  fiicts,  who  furnished  the  plaintiff  with  a  copy  of 
the  note,  and  promised  to  indemnify  him,  if  he  would 
endeavor  to  recover  the  amount  of  it  from  Taylor  and 
Son,  or  the  maker.  The  plaintiff  succeeded  in  collecting 
one-half  of  the  amount,  and  now  brought  an  action  to 
recover  the  expenses,  adding  a '  count  against  the  defend- 
ant as  indorser  of  the  note.  At  the  trial,  there  being  no 
writing  showing  the  promise.  Lord  Eenyon  ruled  that  the 
plaintiff  could  recover  only  the  unpaid  part  of  the  note, 
and  a  verdict  was  taken  for  that  amount.  The  report 
adds  that  his  Lordship  offered  to  save  the  point ;  but  the 
plaintiff* s  counsel  declined  it,  and  the  verdict  was  '^ac- 
quiesced in." 

§  431.  But  in  Adams  v.  Dansey,  6  Bingham,  506,  and 
4  Moore  and  Payne,  245,  decided  A.  D.  1830,  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas  anticipated  the  decision  of  the  King's 
Bench  in  Eastwood  v.  Kenyon^  11  Adolphus  and  Ellis, 
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438)  by  holding  that  a  similar  promise  was  not  within  the 
statute,  for  the  reason  that  it  was  made  to  the  person  who 
was  to  incnr  the  liability ;  and  farther  that,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case,  the  promise  was  also  valid,  with 
respect  to  a  liability  which  had  been  previously  incurred. 
Th^re  the  plaintiff,  as  the  occupant  of  lands  in  a  certain 
parish,  had  been  sued  by  the  vicar  for  tithes ;  and  the 
landowners  of  the  parish,  relying  on  a  modus,  resolved 
that  they  would  contribute  pro  rata  to  the  defence  of  the 
suit ;  but  the  plaintiff  refused  to  defend,  as  he  had  quitted 
the  parish ;  whereupon  the  defendant,  who  was  a  land- 
owner of  the  parish,  orally  promised  to  indemnify  him. 
The  plaintiff,  relying  upon  this  promise,  defended  the  suit 
accordingly;  and  now  brought  this  action  to  recover  the 
costs  adjudged  against  him  therein,  part  of  which  had 
been  incurred  before  the  defendant' s  promise  was  made. 
There  was  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff,  and  the  defendant 
obtained  a  rule  nisi  to  set  aside  the  verdict,  or  to  reduce 
the  damages  to  the  amount  of  costs  incurred  subsequently 
to  the  promise,  which,  after  argument,  was  discharged. 

§432.  Tindal,  C.  J.,  said:  ^^Here,  as  between  Adams 
and  Dansey,  what  promise  is  there  as  to  the  debt,  default 
or  miscarriage  of  another  ?  It  is  a  direct  promise  to  repay 
Adams  any  money  which  might  be  paid  by  him,  for  costs 
in  the  suit  between  the  vicar  and  Adams.'*  As  to  the 
costs  previously  incurred,  he  said  that  it  was  competent 
for  the  plaintiff  to  make  any  bargain  he  pleased,  as  the 
price  of  resisting  the  tithes  suit  for  the  defendant' s  benefit. 
Oaselee,  J.,  said,  "It  is  a  liability  to  which  the  plaintiff 
himself  was  to  be  exposed  at  the  request  of  the  defend- 
ant," and  as  to  the  bygone  costs  the  vicar's  claim  had 
been  resisted  at  the  instance  of  the  defendant,  and  the 
plaintiff  was  then  liable  for  them.  Bosanquet,  J. ,  said  that 
the  plaintiff  "was  at  liberty  to  impose  such  terms  as  he 
pleased,  either  as  to  the  past  or  the  future  costs,  and  the 
debt,  for  the  discharge  of  which  he  stipulated,  was  his 
own  debt,  not  that  of  a  third  person.' 


jy 
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§  483.  The  same  decision  was  made  A.  D.  1800,  by  the 
New  York  Supreme  Court  in  Allaire  v.  Chdand^  2  Joliu* 
son's  Cases,  52.  There  the  defendant  had  directed  the 
plaintiff,  who  was  his  hired  servant,  to  enter  a  meadow, 
which  the  plaintiff  said  belonged  to  him,  but  which 
was  iQ  &ct  the  prox>ert7  of  another,  and  promised  t<) 
indemnify  him  for  so  doing;  and  the  plaintiff,  having 
done  so,  was  sued  for  the  trespass,  and  a  judgment  recov- 
ered against  him  ;  whereupon  he  b^rought  this  action  upon 
the  defendant's  promise.  In  the  court  below  a  motion  for 
a  nonsuit  was  overruled ;  and  the  plaintiff  having  had  a 
verdict  and  judgment,  a  writ  of  error  was  brought  from 
the  judgment  to  the  Supreme  Courts  seven  errors  having 
been  assigned  by  the  defendant,  of  which  the*  second  was 
that  the  promise  of  indemnity  should  have  been  in  writing, 
it  being  for  the  de£Etult  of  another.  The  judgment  below 
was  affirmed,  the  second  error  assigned  being  disposed  of 
in  the  prevailing  opinion,  delivered  by  Badcliff,  J.,  as  fol- 
lows :  "  The  promise  was  not  to  indemnify  for  th^  default 
of  another  ;  but  was  made  to  the  plaintiff  himself,  for  axx 
act  to  be  done  by  him  as  the  servant  of  the  defendant 
below.  It  was  an  original  undertaking,  and  not  a  collat- 
eral promise.'' 

§  434.  So  in  Marcy  v.  Cravjford^  16  Connecticut,  649, 
A.  D.  1844,  it  appeared  at  the  trial  in  the  court  below,  that 
the  defendant  had  entered  into  a  verbal  agreement  with 
the  plaintiff,  that  if  one  S.  P.  C.  should  enter  upon  certaiii 
lands,  and  fish  in  a  certain  mill  pond,  and  should  be  prose- 
cuted *  therefor  by  J.  C,  who  had  forbidden  such  entry 
and  fishing,  he  (the*  defendant)  would  pa/  the  plaintiff 
one  half  the  amounl  which  J.  C.  should  recover,  and  one 
half  the  expenses  of  defending  the  suit ;  and  the  plaintiff 
had  made  a  corresponding  contract  with  the  defendant,  in 
case  the  latter  should  in  like  manner  enter  and  fish.  The 
defendant  insisted,  with  other  objections  to  the  recovery,  that 
the  promise  was  within  the  statute ;  but  under  the  ruling  of 
the  court,  the  plaintiff  had  a  verdict  and  judgment^  which 
was  affirmed  on  error*    Hiijman,  J.,  delivering  the  opin- 
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ion  of  the  court,  said,  upon  this  point,  that  the  promise 
was  oiigUial.  **It  could  not  be,''  he  continued,  '*for 
the  debt  of  S.  P.  C. ;  for  he  owed  none.  It  was  not  for  his 
de&ult ;  but  was  rather  a  promise  of  indemnity,  to  a  certain 
extent^  for  doing  a  particular  act>  like  the  promise  of 
indemnity  to  an  officer  ta}dng  property,  which  it  may  b^ 
doubted  whether  the  creditor  can  hold." 

§  435.  So  in  Peck  v."  F.  W.  Thompson  and  C.  TJiomp' 
Sony  15  Vermont^  637,  A.  D.  1848,  the  defendant  F.  W. 
Thompson  had  given  the  plaintiff  a  verbal  order  on  one 
Campbell,  to  pay  the  plaintiff  $88,  upon  a  settlement  of  a 
debt  which  he  owed  to  the  plaintiff;  but  Campbell  refused 
to  pay  the  money  without  a  written  order,  unless  the 
plaintiff  would  give  his  individual  receipt  for  the  money, 
to  be  accounted  for  to  Campbell  on  demand ;  which  the 
plaintiff  gave  accordingly ;  subsequently  Campbell  threat- 
ened to  sue  the  plaintiff  on  his  receipt,  and  the  latter  noti- 
fied the  defendant  F.  W.  Thompson  of  this  threat ;  and  he 
and  his  &ther,  the  defendant  Charles  Thompson,  both 
promised  the  plaintiff,  that  if  he  would  defend  the  suil^ 
they  would  save  him  harmless  from  all  damages  and  costs. 
The  plaintiff  thereupon  defended  the  suit^  which  resulted 
in  a  judgment,  against  him ;  and  he  then  brought  this 
aotion  on  the  defendants'  promise.  It  was  objected  that 
fhe  promise  was  void  against  Charles  Thompson ;  but  the 
plaintiff  had  a  verdict,  and  the  judgment  thereon  was 
affirmed.  The  court  held  thftt  the  promise  was  not  within 
fhe  statute,  on  the  ground  that  the  agreement  did  not 
immediately  relate  to  any  debt  which  F.  W.  Thompson 
owed  to  the  plaintiff  \  but  to  a  disputed  claim  against  the 
plaintiff  asserted  by  Campbell,  who  was  a  stranger  to  the 
consideration  and  to  the  agreement ;  both  of  which  origin* 
ated  entirely  between  the  present  parties. 

§  436.  The  same  rule  was  followed,  with  but  littie  variety 
as  to  the  facts,  in  Goodspeed  v.  FuUer^  46  Maine,  141, 
A.  p.  1868 ;  Flmm  v.  Whttmore,  23  Missouri,  430,  A,  D, 
165^,  and  Dorwin  v.  Qraith^  35  Vermont,  69,  A,  D,  ISe?, 
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In  Stark  v.  Raney^  18  California,  622,  A.  D.  1861,  it  was 
held  that  a  verbal  promise,  by  the  plaintiff  in  an  execu- 
tion, to  indemnify  a  sheriff  for  seizing  property  claimed 
by  another,  was  not  within  the  statute ;  and  in  Thrr  y. 
Northey^  17  Maine,  113,  A.  D.  1840,  a  similar  promise  by 
a  stranger  was  sustained,  although  the  plaintiff  in  the 
execution  also  joined  in  the  request  to  the  officer;  it 
appearing  that  the  latter  was  not  satisfied  with  the  plaint- 
iff's  ability  to  indemnify  him,  and  refased  to  levy  upon 
the  property  without  the  defendant's  promise  of  in- 
demnity. 

§  437.  But  a  promise  of  indemnity  cannot  be  made  the 
medium  of  saving  from  the  operation  of  the  statute,  an 
engagement  of  the  promisor  to  respond  for  an  existing  lia- 
bility of  a  third  person  to  the  promisee ;  as  where  the 
promisee  has  a  demand  against  a  third  person,  and  the 
promisor  engages  to  pay  the  same,  as  distinguished 
from  the  expenses  of  the  litigation ;  in  case  the  promisee 
shall  fail  in  an  attempt  to  recover  the  amount  from  a 
fourth  person.  This  was  held,  and  very  properly,  in  Twr- 
n^  V.  HubheU^  2  Day  (Connecticut),  467,  decided  A.  D. 
1807.  There  the  declaration  alleged,  in  substance,  that 
the  defendant's  son  had  received  on  board  a  vessel  at 
Newbem,  of  which  he  was  commander,  certain  merchan- 
dise of  the  plaintiff  to  be  transported  to  New  York,  and 
that  he  had  sold  and  converted  it  to  his  own  use ;  that  on 
the  plaintiff  proposing  to  institute  a  suit  against  the  son, 
the  defendant  requested  him  to  forbear  doing  so,  and  to 
sue  one  Selby  therefor,  who,  as  the  defendant  alleged,  was 
equally  concerned  in  the  conversion  of  the  good's,  and  had 
received  the  proceeds  ;  and  in  consideration  that  he  would 
do  so,  promised  that  he  would  pay  the  damages  so  sus- 
tained by  the  plaintiff,  in  case  he  should  &il  in  the  suit 
against  Selby,  or  be  unable  to  collect  a  judgment  against 
him  ;  and  that  the  plaintiff  accordingly  sued  Selby,  but 
was  defeated.  At  the  trial  the  plaintiff  offered  to  prove 
a  verbal  promise  as  laid  in  the  declaration,  which  was 
ruled  out)  as  being  within  the  statute  of  frauds ;  and  a 
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yerdict  having  been  rendered  for  the  defendant^  the 
plaintiff  brought  error  on  the  judgment.  In  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Errors  the  judgment  was  unanimously  aflbmed, 
no  opinion  having  been  delivered. 


ABTICLB  n: 

Vltan  tilt  ptondaewtitoiadaBiiiiyihepioiiiiiMftg&iiiftftll^^  bjUi&iftt 

ib»  leqiiest  of  the  pramiief  ooljj  but  m  nooiitj  flxr  tilu  fUfllaoit  of  » thixd  ponon'i 
•ngageiiMDt  to  ft  finirtiu 

§  438.  Where  one  person  becomes  a  surety  for  another, 
at  the  tatter's  request^  and  for  his  benefit,  the  request 
necessarily  implies  a  promise  of  indemnity ;  and  if  another 
person  unites  with  the  first  in  the  request,  and  makes  an 
express  promise  to  indemnify  the  surety,  his  promise 
must  necessarily  be  within  the  statute,  as  being  collateral 
to  the  implied  promise  of  the  principal.  Of  course  the 
case  is  still  stronger,  if  the  principal  has  also  made  an 
express  promise.  But  it  frequently  happens  that  he  who 
is  primarily  bound  in  an  undertaking,  for  his  fulfilment 
whereof  another  person  has  also  become  liable,  was  not  a 
party  to  the  transaction  wherein  the  latter  was  induced  to 
assume  the  liability ;  but  that  such  consent  was  given 
solely  upon  the  faith  of  an  express  promise  of  a  stranger 
to  the  undertaking,  that  he  would  indemnify  the  surety. 
Whether  a  verbal  promise  of  the  indemnitor  is,  in  such  a 
case,  within  the  statute,  is  a  question  upon  which  the 
authorities  are  very  confased  and  discordant.  On  the 
one  hand  it  is  argued,  that  as  it  is  the  duty  of  every  prin- 
cipal to  protect  his  surety  against  loss,  the  promisor's 
contract  is  by  its  terms  to  answer  for  the  defetult  or  mis- 
carriage of  another.  And  again  it  is  said  that  inasmuch 
as  the  law  always  implies  an  undertaking,  on  the  part  of 
every  principal,  to  indemnify  his  surety,  the  engagement 
of  another  to  indemnify  him  also  is  necessarily  concurrent 
with,  and  collateral  to.  an  engagement  of  the  person 
primarily  bound  upon  the  undertaking ;  which  the  law 
implies,  if  no  express  engagement  to  that  effect  has  been 
made. 
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§  439.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  insisted,  that  in  the  absraoe 
of  any  reqnest  on  the  part  of  the  third  person  to  ti)8 
promisee,  that  the  latter  would  enter  into  the  undertaking 
for  his  benefit,  he  is  to  be  regarded  as  simply  assenting  to 
the  transaction,  not  as  entering  into  any  engagement  with 
respect  thereto ;  so  that  in  case  the  promisee  shall  be  there- 
after called  upon  to  make  good  his  undertaking,  the  third 
person' s  liability  to  him  does  not  grow  out  of  any  implied 
'  promise,  made  at  the  time  wheii  the  principal  contract 
was  entered  into ;  but  out  of  thie  actual  payment  by  hfan 
of  the  damages  which  he  has  become  liable  to  pay.  Such 
payment,  it  is  conceded^  raises  an  implied  assumpsit, 
upon  which  the  surety  is  entitled  to  recover ;  but  it  is 
contended  that  the  principaTs  liability  to  an  action  flows 
from  a  fact,  existing  subsequent  in  time  to  the  engagement 
of  the  promisor ;  so  that  such  engagement  is  not  within 
the  statute,  upon  the  principle  that  a  contingency  arising 
after  the  promise  was  made,  will  not  suffice  to  draw  it 
within  the  statute,  if  it  was  not  so  at  the  time  when  it  was 
entered  into,  (a)  With  respect  to  the  suggestion  that  the 
engagement  is  to  respond  for  tiie  miscarriage  or  de&ult 
of  the  third  person,  it  is  farther  said  that  the  default^ 
against  which  the  promisee  is  indemnified,  is  not  a  default 
in  a  duty  to  him,  but  to  the  fourth  person ;  and  therefore 
the  promise  is  good  without  writing,  within  the  rule  which 
excludes  from  the  operation  of  the  statute,  "promises  not 
made  to  the  x>erson  entitled  to  enforce  the  liability  assumed 
by  the  promisorr 

§  440.  This  contradiction  in  the  cases  upon  this  import* 
ant  question,  had  its  origin  in  England,  where  the  courts 
have  vacillated  between  the  two  lines  of  argument,  thereby 
causing  a  corresponding  vacillation  in  the  decisions  in  the 
United  States ;  as  will  be  apparent  by  a  comparison  of 
dates  between  the  English  and  American  cases*  In 
ThoTTias  y.  Cook,  8  Barnewall  and  Cresswell,  738,  decided 


(a)  Section  152. 
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A.  D.  1828,(5)  the  Conrt  of  Sling's  Bench  sustained,  as  not 
being  within  the  statute,  a  promise  made  by  one  of  two 
I)ersons  about  to  become  sureties  ft>r  a  third,  that  he 
would  indemnify  his  fellow  surety  agidnst  loss.  There 
the  first  three  counts  of  the  declaration,  which  were  in 
substance  the  same,  stated  that  one  Cook,  since  deceased^ 
had  been  in  partnership  with  one  Morris ;  and  upon  dis- 
solving the  firm  it  was  agreed  between  them,  that  Cook 
should  indemnify  Morris  against  the  debts  of  the  firm,  by 
a  bond  executed  by  himself  and  two  other  persons ;  and 
ia  consideration  tiiat  the  plaintiff,  at  the  defendant's 
request,  would  execute^  such  a  bond  with  the  defendant 
and  Cook,  the  defendant  undertook  to  indemnify  him 
against  so  doing ;  concluding  wiUi  averments  of  a  breach, 
damages,  etc.  The  fourth  count  of  the  declaration  stated, 
that  in  consideration  that  the  defendant,  and  Cook,  with 
the  plaintiff  as  Cook's. surety,  would  together  draw  a  bill 
of  exchange  upon  certain  other  persons,  and  indorse  and 
deliver  it  to- Morris,  to  be  negotiated  for  his  own  use,  the 
defendant  likewise  undertook  to  inden^nify  him ;  averring 
also  a  breach  and  damages.  The  declaration  also  con- 
tained the  general  counts.  At  the  trial  the  pli^tiff  proved 
the  execution  of  the  bond  and  of  the  bill  at  the  defendant' s 
request^  and  a  verbal  promise  of  indemnity  by  the  defend- 
ant ;  and  also  various  payments  by  the  plaintiff  on  account 
of  the  debts  and  the  bill  of  exchange,  the  amount  of  which 
was  reduced  by  moneys  recced  firom  the  estate  of  Cook 
to  3002.  /  and  the  defendant  objecting  that  the  promise 
was  within  the  statute,  and  that  he  was  liable  only  for  con- 
tribution as  a  co-surety,  the  plaintiff  had  a  verdict  for  3002. 
with  leave  to  the  defendant  to  move  to  reduce  it  to  1602. 

S  441.  A  rule  nisi  was  accordingly  obtained,  which  after 
argiunent  was  discharged,  Bayley,  J.,  saying :  ^^  Here  the 

• 

(6)  8.  0.,  3  Manninfi;  and  Ryland,  444  This  report  states  that  Littledale, 
J.y  eoncurred  in  the  decision ;  but  the  report  in  8  Bamewall  and  Cresswell 
states  that  he  was  absent  Lord  Denman,  in  the  next  case,  assumed  that 
this  Judgment  was  pronounced  by  two  judges  only. 
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bond  was  given  to  Morris  as  the 'creditor ;  but  the  promise 
in  question  was  not  made  to  him.  A  promise  to  him 
would  have  been  to  answer  for  the  default  of  the  debtor. 
But  it  being  necessary  for  W.  Cook,  since  deceased,  to  find 
sureties,  the  defendant  applied  to  t^e  plaintiff  to  join  him 
In  the  bond  and  bill  of  exchange,  and  undertook  to  save 
him  harmless.  A  promise  to  indemnify  does  not,  as  it 
appears  to  me,  fiill  within  either  the  words  or  the  policy 
of  the  statute  of  frauds ;  and  if  so,  there  was  sufficient 
evidence  to  entitle  the  plaintiff  to  a  verdict  for  3007." 
Parke,  J.,  said :  ^^This  was  not  a  promise  to  answer  for 
the  debt,  de&ult  or  miscarriage  ot  another  person,  but  an 
original  contract  between  these  parties,  that  the  plaintiff 
should  be  indemnified  against  the  bond.  If  the  plaintiff, 
at  the  request  of  the  defendant,  had  paid  money  to  a  third 
person,  a  promise  to  repay  it  need  not  have  been  in  writingi 
and  this  case  is  in  substance  the  same.  The  rule  for 
reducing  the  verdict  ought  therefore  to  be  discharged." 

§  442.  But  in  1889 -the  same  court,  in  Oreen  y.OressweU^ 
10  Adolphus  and  Ellis,  453,  (c)  made  a  decision  which  was 
certainly  intended  to  overrule  the  case  of  Thomas  v.  Cook^ 
and  has  generally  been  regarded  as  having  had  that  effect. 
There  the  declaration  stated  that  John  Beayhad  sued 
Joseph  Hadley  by  capias,  on  which  Hadley  had  been 
arrested ;  and  in  consideration  that  the  plaintiff,  at  the 
request  of  the  defendant,  would  become  bail  for  Hadley 
upon  the  capias,  the  defendant  promised  to  indemnify 
him ;  but  Hadley  did  not  put  in  special  bail,  whereby, 
etc.  At  the  trial  the  plaintiff  had  a  verdict ;  but^  as  the 
pleadings  showed  that  the  promise  was  verbal,  a  rule  nisi 
to  arrest  the  judgment  was  obtained,  which  the  courts  after 
argument,  made  absolute.  Lord  Denman,  C.  J.,  who 
delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court,  said:  "The  promise 
in  effect  is,  '  If  you  will  become  bail  for  Hadley,  and 
Hadley,  by  not  paying  or  appearing,  forfeits  his  bail  bond, 
I  will  save  you  harmless  from  all  the  consequences  of  your 

, 1-_ w— -* 

(c)  S.  C,  2  Perry  and  Davison,  430,  and  4  Jurist  169. 
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becoming  bail.  If  Hadley  fails  to  do  what  is  right  towards 
yon,  I  will  do  it  instead  of  him. '  If  there  had  been  no  decis- 
ions on  the  subject^  it  would  appear  impossible  to  make  a 
reasonable  doubt  that  this  is  answering  for  the  de&ult 
of  another." 

§  443.  Hii^  Lordship  then  referred  to  TTiomas  v.  CooTCj 
and  added:  '^But  the  reasoning  in  this  case  does  not 
appear  to  us  satisfactory  in  support  of  the  doctrine  there 
laid  down ;  which,  taken  in  its  full  extent,  would  repeal 
the  statute.  For  every  promise  to  become  answerable  for 
the  debt  or  default  of  another  may  be  shaped  as  an  indem- 
nity ;  but,  even  in  that  shape,  we  cannot  see  why  it  may 
not  be  within  the  words  of  the  statute.  Within  the  mis- 
chief of  the  statute  it  most  certainly  falls. "  "A  distinction, ' ' 
continued  his  Lordship,  '^was  also  hinted  at,  from  the 
circumstance  of  Hadley'  s  debt  being  due  to  a  third  person^ 
and  the  default  therefor  incurred  towards  him,  not 
towards  the  bail.  But  here  again  is  the  surmise  of  an 
intention  in  the  legislature  which  none  of  its  language 
bears  out ;  and  besides,  may  it  not  be  said  that  the*  arrested 
debtor,  who  obtains  his  freedom  by  being  bailed,  under- 
takes to  his  bail  to  keep  them  harmless,  by  paying  the 
debt  or  surrendering?  There  does  not  appear  any  objec- 
tions to  the  test  laid  downdH  the  note  to  1  Williams's 
Saunders,  211  c ;  and  it  is  ^cisive  in  favor  of  the  ob- 
jection. The  original  party  remained  liable,  and  the 
defendant  incurred  no  liability  except  from  his  promise." 

§  444.  In  Reader  v.  Kinghamy{d)  and  in  Mtzgerald  v. 
Dressier ^{e)  as  well  as  in  the  two  cases  which  will  be  next 
cited,  to  complete  the  English  decisions  upon  this  point, 
the  soundness  of  the  decision  in  Oreen  v.  Cressioell  is 
much  questioned ;  and  it  must  be  regarded,  in  the  present 
state  of  the  cases,  as  of  very  doubtful  authority  in  Eng- 
land. But  in  the  United  States,  it  has  had  the  effect  of 
unsettling  entirely  the  law  upon  this  question. 

(d)  Ante,  {§  367,  36a 

(e)  Post,  SS  590,  69L 
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S  446.  In  a  recent  ease  in  the  Exchequer,  JBatsan  r. 
King,  4  Hnrlstone  and  Norman,  739,  A.  D.  1859,  (/)  t]ie 
defendant  and  one  Dalton,  desiring,  (as  was  found  bjr  tiie 
jury,)  to  raise  money  for  tiieir  joint  benefit,  supplied  to  ^e 
plaintiff  to  draw  a  bill  upon  Dalton,  to  be  accepted  by 
him  and  indorsed  by  the  defendant;  and  the  plaintiff 
did  so,  upon  the  defendant' s  agreement  that  he  should  not 
be  called  upon  to  pay;  but  when  the  bUl  became  due 
the  plaintiff  was  compelled  to  pay  it;  whereupon  he 
brought  this  action  for  money  paid,  and  had  a  Verdict 
for  the  whole  amount.  Upon  an  application  for  a  rule 
to  reduce  the  yerdict  by  one-half,  on  the  ground  that 
the  promise  was  within  the  statute,  Pollock,  C.  B.,  said: 
^'If  a  man  says  to  another,  ^If  you  will,  at  my  request, 
put  your  name  to  a  biU  of  exchange,  I  will  save  you  harm- 
less,' that  is  not  within  the  statute.  It  is  not  a  responsi- 
bility for  a  debt  of  another.  It  amounts  to  a  contract  by 
one,  that  if  the  other  will  put  himself  in  a  certain  situa- 
tion, the  first  will  indemnify  him  against  the  consequences. 
In  Oreen  v.  OressweU,  Lord  Denmsui  pointed  out  a  dis- 
tinction between  that  case,  and  one  where  the  defendant  is  a 
co-surety.  (^)  I  do  not  think  that  the  case  itself  was  rightly 
decided."  And  Martin,  B.,  immediately  added:  '^If  the 
argument  for  the  defendant  were  well  founded  it  would 
apply  to  all  ca^es  of  joint  suretyship." 

§  446.  But  a  rule  nisi  was  nevertheless  granted  $  and 
counsel  having  been  heard  in  support  of  it,  the  rule  was 
discharged.  The  court  held  that  although  as  between  the 
holder  and  the  parties  to  the  bill,  the  acceptor  was  prima- 
rily liable,  yet  as  between  themselves,  the  real  nature  of 
the  transaction  might  be  shown ;  and  it  appeared  here 
that  in  reality  Dalton  and  the  defendant  were  principals, 
so  that  the  point  decided  in  Oreen  v.  Oresswdl  did  not 


(/)  S.  0.,  28  Law  Journal,  New  Serias,  Exchequer,  327. 

(ff)  The  leimed  Chief  Baron  doubtlefia  referred  to  a  remark  of  Patteraotiy  J., 
during  the  argument^  which  is  also  pientioned  by  Denio,  J.,  in  his  opinion  ia 
Ban7  v.  Ransom,  12  New  York,  4S2,  cited  post^  §  453,  454. 
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arise.  "It  might  have  been  otherwise,"  said  Martin,  B., 
"  if  Dalton  had  been  entirely  separate  from  the  defendant^ 
and  if  the  plaintiff  had  become  responsible  for  Dalton, 
upon  the  defendant's  promise  to  indemnify  him.  Dalton 
and  the  defendant  being  both  principals,  the  only  answer 
which  the  defendant  had  was  by  plea  in  abatement  for  the 
nonjoinder  of  Dalton."  The  other  Barons  concurred  in 
this  opinion. 

§  447.  In  the  still  more  recent  case  of  Cripps  v.  Hart' 
TtoUj  8  Jurist  New  Series,  1010,  (A)  decided  in  the  year 
1862  in  the  Queen' s  Bench,  a  distinction  was  taken,  between 
a  promise  to  indemnify  bail  in  a  civil,  and  in  a  criminal 
cause,  which  is  apparently  unknown  in  this  country. 
There  the  defendant  had  requested  the  plaintiff  to  become 
bail  for  his  (the  defendant's)  daughter,  to  answer  a  criminal 
charge,  and  had  verbally  agreed  to  indemnify  him  for  so 
doing.  The  plaintiff  entered  into  a  recognizance  accord- 
ingly ;  but  the  daughter  did  not  appear,  whereby  the 
recognizance  became  estreated,  and  he  was  compelled  to 
pay  the  amount  thereof^  with  costs ;  he  then  brought  this 
action  upon  the  defendant's  promise  of  indemnity.  At 
the  trial  he  was  nonsuited  upon  the  objection  that  the 
promise  was  within  the  statute.  A  rule  nisi  was  obtained 
to  enter  the  verdict  for  the  plaintiff ;  and  after  argument  the 
court  discharged  the  rule,  stating  that  they  were  bound 
by  the  case  of  Green  v.  CressweU^  and  it  made  no  sub- 
stantial difference  whether  the  bail  was  in  a  civil  or  a 
criminal  case ;  although  in  delivering  their  opinion,  (per 
Crompton,  J.,)  they  intimated  a  doubt  whether  that  case 
could  be  sustained  on  the  merits,  and  that  a  court  of  error 
might  possibly  come  to  a  different  conclusion. 

§  448.  Accordingly  an  appeal  was  taken  by  the  plaintiff 
to  the  Exchequer  Chamber,  which  was  decided  in  1863, 


(h)  a  0.,  31  Law  Journal,  N.  S.,  (Q.  B.)  150;  2  Boat  and  Smith,  697; 
and  6  Law  Times  (N.  S.),  605. 
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and  is  reported  in  10  Jurist,  New  Series,  200.  (i)  There 
the  judgment  of  the  court  below  was  reversed,  unani- 
mously, Pollock,  C.  B.,  delivering  the  opinion,  and 
resting  the  decision  upon  a  distinction  between  bail  in  & 
civil  and  in  a  criminal  case.  He  said  that  in  the  latter 
case  there  is  no  contract  on  the  part  of  the  p^son  bailed, 
to  indemnify  the  person  who  bailed  him  against  his  non- 
appearance. "There  is  in  this  case,'*  he  continued,  "  no 
debt^  and  with  respect  to  the  person  who  gives  bail,  there 
is  hardly  a  duty ;  and  it  may  weH  be,  that  a  promise  to 
indemnify  the  bail  in  a  criminal  matter  should  be  con- 
sidered purely  as  an  indemnity,  and  not  as  the  case  of  a 
promise  to  answer  for  the  de&ult  or  debt  of  another.  It 
has  been  laid  down  in  many  cases  that  a  mere  promise  of 
indemnify  is  not  within  the  statute  of  frauds.  On  the 
other  hand,  where  the  promise  is  to  answer  for  the  default 
of  another,  it  is  within  the  statute.  No  doubt  some  cases 
might  be  put,  where  the  promise  to  answer  for  the  defskult 
or  debt  of  another,  would  also  involve  a  promise  of  what 
might  be  called  very  properly  and  legally  an  indemnity. 
Where  that  is  the  case,  (as  it  is  not  here,)  in  all  probabilify 
it  might  come  within  tixe  statute  of  frauds.  We  are  not 
called  upon  to  overrule  Oreen  v.  Ore^sweUy  nor  are  we 
called  upon  to  say  that  we  entirely  concur  in  it ;  but' we 
take  this  distinction,  that  in  the  present  case  the  bail  was 
given  for  the  appearance  of  the  criminal,  and  not  bail  for 
the  purpose  of  answering  a  debt  or  defskult  in  a  civil 
case."  In  the  Jurist  report  it  is  merely  stated  that  the 
other  judges  concurred ;  but  the  other  reports  include 
also  an  opinion  of  Williams,  J.,  in  which  he  said  that  he 
did  not  "  think  it  at  all  necessary  to  say  whether  that  case 
is  good  law  or  not ; "  but,  "  whether  or  no  in  a  case  where 
the  plaintiff  becomes  bail  for  a  stranger  in  a  civil  suit^  there 
is  a  dufy,  as  between  the  defendant  in  the  action  and  the 
surety,  that  he  will  render  or  pay  the  debt,  so  as  to  recon- 
cile the  case  of  Oreen  v.  Cresswell  with  the  ordinary  rule, 

(•)  Also  32  Law  Journal,  N.  S.,  (Q.  B.)  381;  11  Weekly  Beporter,  953; 
B  Law  Times,  N.  a,  766. 
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that  the  statute  applies  only  to  promises  made  to  a  peirson 
for  whom  another  is  answerable,"  he  thought  that  there 
was  no  debt  or  duty  due  from  the  party  in  a  criminal 
suit.(y) 

§  449.  In  New  York  the  question  arose  as  early  as  1813 
in  Harrison  v.  Sawtel^  10  Johnson,  242.  There  it  ap- 
peared that  Sawtel,  the  plaintiff  in  the  court  below,  was 
bail  to  the  sheriff  in  a  suit  against  one  Foot ;  and  that  at 

(/)  The  question  whether  a  contract  on  the  part  of  the  accused  to  indem- 
nify his  bail  in  a  criminal  case  will  be  implied,  has  not,  to  our  knowledge, 
been  raised  in  thjs  country.  In  Jones  v.  Orchard,  16  Common  Bench 
Reports,  614, 1  Jurist,  N.  S.,  936,  and  24  Law  Journal,  N.S.,  G.  P.,  229,  decided 
in  1855,  the  defendant  had  been  indicted  in  the  Central  Criminal  Court  for  a 
conspiracy,  and  the  indictment  had  been  removed  to  the  court  of  Queen's 
Bench ;  where  the  plaintiff,  at  the  defendant's  request,  entered  into  a  recog- 
nizance with  the  defendant  for  his  appearance,  etc  The  defendant  was  con- 
victed in  his  absence,  and  the  recognizance  estreated  for  nonpayment  of  the 
prosecutor's  costs ;  the  bail  being  expressly  made  liable  for  such  costs  by 
statute,  although  nothing  was  said  about  them  in  the  recognizance.  This  action 
was  brought  upon  the  implied  contract  of  indemnity,  and  after  verdict,  it  was 
held  that  the  action  could  be  maintained.  Jarvis,  C.  J.,  delivering  the  opin- 
ion of  the  court,  intimated  very  strongly  that  the  law  would  not  imply  a 
contract)  on  the  part  of  the  principal,  to  indemnify  the  bail  against  the  con- 
sequences of  the  recognizance  becoming  estreated  for  the  nonappearance  of 
the  principal ;  because  an  express  contract  to  that  effect  would  be  contrary 
to  public  policy ;  inasmuch  as  it  would  be  in  effect  giving  the  public  the 
security  of  one  person  only  instead  of  two.  But  as  in  this  case  the  recog- 
nizance was  estreated  only  for  nonpayment  of  costs,  the  law  would  imply  a 
promise  of  indemnity  to  that  extent.  The  rule,  of  which  the  court  apparently 
approved  in  this  case,  and  which  wSs  laid  down  positively  in  Cripps  v.  Hart- 
noil,  would  bear  very  hardly  upon  an  innocent  person  accused  of  crime,  who, 
although  possessed  of  means,  was  a  stranger  in  the  country  where  he  was 
arrested,  or  for  some  other  reason  had  no  friends  who  were  both  willing  and 
qualified  to  become  bail ;  and  the  idea  that  public  policy  requires  its  estab- 
lishment appears  to  us  very  &nciful.  In  the  absence  cf  direct  authority  in 
its  support,  we  risk  little  in  saying  that  it  will  not  be  adopted  in  this  country. 
See  Holmes  v.  Knights,  10  New  Hampshire,  175,  and  Eingsley  v.  Balcom, 
4  Barbour,  131,  cited  post,  in  each  of  which  the  question  arose  upon  an  indem- 
nity to  bail  ill  a  criminal  proceeding,  and  no  suggestion  was  made  that  the 
rule  was  different  from  what  it  would  be  in  a  civil  case.  Of  course  we  do 
not  refer  to  a  case,  where  the  bail  had  been  indemnified  for  the  purpose  of 
procuring  their  assent  to  the  prisoner's  escape. 
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the  request  of  Harrison,  ^^who  held  himself  boimd  to 
indemnify  Foot  in  that  action"  (bnt  how,  or  for  what  rea- 
son the  report  does  not  state),  Sawtel  became  special 
bail,  and  Harrison  promised  to  indemnify  him.  A  judg- 
ment for  the  plaintiff  was  affirmed  in  the  Supreme  Court ; 
the  following  being  all  of  the  opinion  material  to  the  ques- 
tion. ^^Per  curiam.  This  was  not  a  promise  to  pay  the 
debt,  or  answer  for  the  default  of  another  person.  It  was 
an  original  promise  between  the  parties  to  it,  that  one  of 
them  would  indenmify  the  other,  if  he  would  become 
special  bail  for  a  third  person,  whom  the  defendant  was 
bound  to  protect  and  save  harmless  in  the  suit.  It  was 
done  at  the  request  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  defendant, 
as  it  saved  him  from  becoming  bail  himself;  or  procuring 
•  some  other  person  to  become  bail.  The  case  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  statute  of  frauds ;  and  there  was  a  consid- 
eration for  the  promise,  the  advantage  resulting  to  the 
defendant  from  the  plaintiff' s  becoming  bail.  The  defend- 
ant being  answerable  for  the  party  sued,  the  becoming 
bail  for  the  parfy,  at  the  request  of  the  defendant,  was  as 
beneficial  as  if  the  plaintiff  had  become  bail  for  the  defend- 
ant himself.  "(*) 

§  460.  But  a  ruling  unquestionably  in  point  was  made 
by  the  New  York  Supreme  Court,  in  Chopin  v.  MerriUy 
4  Wendell,  657,  A.  D.  1830.  There  the  plaintiff,  at  the 
request  of  the  defendant  and  upon  his  promise  to  indem- 
nify him,  had  joined  one  Ransom  in  an  agreement  under 
seal,  to  guaranty  the  payment  of  goods  to  be  supplied  by 
Hickok  and  Hart,  a  mercantile  firm,  to  Ransom's  son. 
Upon  the  trial  of  the  action,  the  plaintiff  had  a  verdict 

(k)  It  seems  to  hftve  been  assumed  in  most  of  the  subsequent  cases,  that 
the  defendant's  liability  to  Foot  was  the  distinguishing  feature,  upon  which 
the  court  thought  that  the  promise  was  not  within  the  statute.  But,  as  wo 
read  this  opinion,  the  stress  seems  to  be  laid  upon  that  fact,  principally,  if  not 
entirely,  to  show  that  there  was  a  sufficient  consideration  for  the  promise. 
Upon  this  question  there  was  room  for  considerable  doubt,  as  the  plaintiff 
was  already  bail  to  the  sheriff,  (and  so  bound  to  put  in  special  bail,)  at  the 
time  when  the  defendant's  promise  was  made. 
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tinder  the  judge's  charge,  which  the  defendant  moved  to 
set  aside.  The  motion  was  denied,  Marcy,  J.,  saying  upon 
this  point:  ^^This  is  clearly  an  original  undertaking;  it 
was  not  made  with  the  party  buying  or  selling  the  goods. 
The  goods  s<>ld  by  Hiokok  &  Hart  to  Ransom  were  not 
the  consideration  for,  the  promise."  He  held  also  that 
the  consideration  was  the  harm  to  the  plaintiff,  and  that 
it  was  sufficient  to  sustain  the  promise,  although  the 
defendant  received  no  benefit  from  the  transaction.  The 
case  of  Thoma%  v.  Qook^  although  decided  two  years  pre- 
viously, is  not  cited ;  and,  what  is  more  remar^ble,  there 
is  no  allusion  in  the  opinion  to  Harrison  v.  Sawtel. 

§  461.  This  case  was  doubted  by  Cowen,  J.,  in  OarmUe 
V.  Oraney  5  Hill,  464,(?)  which  did  hot,  however,  call  for 
any  expression  of  opinion  upon  the  point ;  but  in  1848  it 
was  overruled  by  the  present  Supreme  Court  of  New 
York  in  JSPingsley  v.  BalcoTne^  4  Barbour,  131.  The  decis- 
ion rested  chiefly  uiH>n  the  authority  of  Oreen  v.  Oress* 
toeUy  which,  as  was  mentioned  in  commenting  upon  that 
case,  has  since  been  very  much  shaken  in  England ;  and 
in  truth  it  is  now  settled  there,  that  the  decisicm  does  not 
cover  the  precise  point  adjudged  in  Kingsley  v.  Bal- 
oome.im)  In  the  latter  case  it  ap})eared  that  the  plaintiff 
had  entered  into  a  recognizance  for  the  appearance  of  one 
McMiUen,  to  answer  to  a  charge  of  peijury,  at  the  request 
of  the  defendant  and  upon  his  promise  of  indemnity ;  but 
whether  McMillen  also  joined  in  the  request  is  not  stated. 
McMillen  having  failed  to  appear,  the  plaintiff  had  been 
compelled  to  pay  the  full  penalty  of  the  recognizance.  To 
a  declaration  setting  forth  these  *  &cts,  the  defendant 
pleaded  that  the  promise  was  not  in  writing,  and  the 
plaintiff  demurred  to  the  plea, 

§  462.  Sill,  J.,  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  courts  over- 
ruling the  d^iurrer.    After  citing  the  statute,  he  jaid  that 

©  CUed  ante,  §§  209,  2ia 

(m)  Grippe  v.  HartnoU,  aDte,|§  447,  44a 
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"  to  the  plain  common  sense  of  every  mind,  the  promise  of 
th^  defendant  would  be  deemed  a  promise  to  answer  for 
the  defetnlt  of  McMillen,  and  to  indemnify  the  plaintiff  for 
his  miscarriage ; "  bnt  he  added  that  it  was  necessary  to 
look  at  the  decisions,  for  the  meaning  of  this  otherwise 
plain  provision  of  the  statute.  After  mentioning  and 
commenting  upon  Harrison  v.  Sawtely  and  such  Massa- 
chnsetts  cases  as  had  been  decided  up  to  that  time,  all  of 
which  he  either  distinguished  from  the  case  at  bar,  or  con- 
demned as  unsound,  the  learned  judge  recapitulated  the 
focts  of  Chapin  v.  Merrill^  and  contended  that  it  was 
erroneously  decided ;  because  when  the  younger  Bansom 
availed  himself  of  the  arrangement^  which  had  been  made 
by  Merrill  with  Chapin  for  his  benefit,  and  used  the  credit 
of  Chapin,  ''he  adopted  and  sanctioned  what  Merrill  had 
done  for  him,  and  created  the  relation  of  principal  and 
surety  between  himself  and  Chapin,"  so  that  the  law  im- 
plied a  promise  on  his  part  to  indemnify  Chapin.  It  wa« 
no  answer,  the  learned  judge  thought,  to  say  that  Cha- 
pin's  covenant  was  to  another  mercantile  firm ;  for  Bansom 
junior  had  assumed  two  distinct  obligations ;  one  to  the 
vendor  of  the  goods,  and  another  to  Chapin.  Merrill^  s 
promise  was  not  collateral  to  the  first,  but  it  was  clearly 
so  to  the  second.  '^The*  case,"  the  learned  judge  said, 
''  stands  unsupported  by  any  decision  in  our  courts.  It 
has  not  been  relied  upon  or  cited  as  authority  for  any 
subsequent  adjudication,  or  received  the  sanction  of  any 
of  our  courts  or  judges."(7i)  The  opinion  then  referred 
to  Oreen  v.  Oresswell^  the  facts  in  which,  the  learned 
judge  thought,  "are  precisely  like  those  in  the  case 
before  us,  except  that  the  plaintiff  was  bail  in  a  civil  case 
instead  of  a  criminal  one."  And  he  adopted  that  case  as 
authority  for  his  conclusion  that  the  plea  was  good. 

§  463.  The  case  of  Barry  v.  Ransom^  12  New  York  (2 
Keman),  462,  decided  in  1855,  takes  a  distinction,  which 


(n)  If  thiB  remark  was  intended  to  include  courts  in  other  States^  it  was 
erroneoofl^  as  the  subsequent  i>ages  will  show. 
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reconciles  the  conflicting  decisions  in  one  0i)6cies  of  cases, 
presenting  this  perplexing  question.  In  brief^  the  ques- 
tion before  the  Court  of  Appeals  was,  whether  the  admin- 
istratrix of  Felix  O'Neil,  a  surety  in  a  tax  collector's 
bond,  who  had  paid  the  amount  of  a  deMcation  of  the 
collector,  was  entitled  to  compel  contribution  from  one 
McGloin,  who  had  also  become  a  surety  in  the  bond,  but 
at  the  request  of  O'Neil,  and  upon  the  latter' s  promise  to 
indemnify-  him.  In  the  court  below,  a  referee  reported 
that  McGloin  was  not  bound  to  contribute  any  thing. 
The  report  was  confirmed  and  a  decree  made,  by  which 
the  estate  of  O'Neil  was  ultimately  left  to  bear  the  whole 
of  the  liability  arising  upon  the  bond.  The  administratrix 
of  O'Neil  appealed  to  the  Court  of  Appeals,  where  the 
judgment  of  the  court  below  was  affirmed.  Denio,  J., 
delivering  the  opinion  of  the  court,  upon  the  question 
whether  the  undertaking  should  have  been  in  writing  to 
satisfy-  the  statute  of  frauds,  said  that  if  the  case  was  to  be 
considered,  irrespective  (rf  the  circumstance  that  O'Neil 
was  also  a  surety  in  the  bond,  there  were  adjudications  on 
both  sides  of  the  question. 

§  454.  Citing  the  different  adjudications  upon  the  point 
up  to  that  time,  the  learned  judge  added,  that  those  where 
the  promisor  was  himself  bound  for  the  third  person's 
default,  are  uniform,  in  holding  that  the  contract  is  not 
aff(Bcted  by  the  statute.  Such  was  the  case  of  Thomas  v. 
Cooky  which  is  overruled  by  the  subsequent  case  of  Oreen 
V.  Cresswelly  unless  the  distinction  to  which  he  had 
adverted  is  material ;  but  in  the  latter  case  the  promisor 
was  not  a  party  to  the  instrument.  This  diflference  between 
the  cases  was  suggested  by  counsel,  upon  the  argument  of 
Oreen  v.  Cresswelly  and  apparently  made  a  favorable 
impression  upon  one  of  the  judges ;  but  in  the  opinion 
the  court  proceeded  upon  a  disapproval  of  the  ruling  in 
TTioTnas  v.  CooTc.  In  the  case  at  bar,  the  learned  judge 
added,  O' Neil's  engagement  to  answer  for  the  default  of 
the  collector  was  in  writing,  and  he  was  under  no  greater 
obligation  to  respond  to  the  corporation  therefor,  in  con- 
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Bequence  of  Ms  promise  to  McGloin,  than  if  lie  had  not 
made  the  latter.  Lord  Demnan's  objection  to  holding  the 
promise  good  in  Qreen  y.  OressweU^  was  that  the  statute 
might  be  evaded.  ^'  This  reason,"  said  the  learned  ji^dge, 
"  certainly  does  not  apply  where  the  indemnitor  is  other- 
wise bound  in  writing,  for  the  party  whose  de£a>ult  is  to  be 
;i)royided  against.  I  am  of  opinion  that  where  a  person 
is  about  to  become  bound  by  writing  to  answer  for  the 
defEkult  of  a  third  party,  and  he  procures  another  to  be 
bound  with  him  in  the  same  obligation,  by  promising  to 
indemnify  him,  that  this  is  an  original  promise  and  not 
within  tlds  branch  of  the  statute  of  frauds." 

§  455.  In  the  course  of  his  opinion  in  Mallory  y.  Gillette 
21  New  York,  412,  Comstockj  J.,  classed  this  species  of 
promises  among  those  which  were  without  the  statute,  (o) 
but  the  remark  was  obiter,  and  in  the  subsequent  case  of 
BaJcer  v.  DiUmann^  12  Abbott's  Practice  Reports,  313, 
and  21  Howard's  Practice  Rejorts,  444  (A.  D.  1861),  the 
New  York  Supreme  Court  refused  to  recognize  this  dic- 
tum, and  again  followed  the  rule  laid  down  in  Kingsley 
y.  Balcome,  The  plaintiff  sued  as  assignee  of  one  Schurig, 
to  recoyer  a  sum  paid  by  Schurig,  upon  his  guaranty 
giyen  to  Sarah  Case,  to  secure  the  payment  of  rent 
reseryed  in  a  lease  from  her  to  the  Brooklyn  Turn  Verein, 
an  unincorporated  association,  of  which  he  and  the  defend- 
ants were  members.  It  was  proyed  that  after  Schurig  had 
ceased  to  be  a  member  of  the  association,  and  before  the 
rent  for  which  he  was  subsequently  sued  had  become 
payable,  the  defendants  signed  ^^a  declaration,"  which 
the  court  regarded -as  a  contract  to  indemnify  him,  not 
expressing  the  consideration.  Emott,  J.,  deliyering  the 
opinion  of  the  court,  held  that  OTiapin  y.  Merrill  was 
oyerruled  by  Kingsley  y.  Balcome;  and  he  referred  to 
Qreen  y.  Oresswell  as  an  authority  to  show  that  a  pronuse 
to  indemnify,  in  such  a  case  as  this,  was  within  the  statute. 
He  added  tiiat  he  thought  that  upon  principle  the  result 
^  ■   I  I  ■  I  ■    ,   .  I  I-  ■    I    .  ■  .  I  ■  ■      ■    . 

(o)  See  ante,  §  64 
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would  be  the  same.  Judgment  upon  the  exceptions  taken 
at  the  trial,  was  accordingly  ordered  for  the  defendant ; 
but  the  learned  judge  also  assigned,  as  a  reason  for  his 
decision,  that  there  was  no  consideration  in  fact  for  the 
contract ;  and  he  intimated  that  if  the  plaintiff  had  any 
remedy,  it  was  by  an  action  for  contribution.  Under 
these  decisions  all  that  can  be  said  is,  that  the  rule  in  New 
York  awaits  a  settlement  by  the  court  of  last  resort ;  except 
in  cases  where  the  promisor  and  promisee  were  parties  to 
the  instrument,  which  formed  the  subject  of  the  promise. 

§  456.  In  PerUy  v.  Spring^  12  Massachusetts,  297,  de- 
cided in  1816,  and  again  in  Chapin  y.  Lapham^  37  Massa- 
chusetts (20  Pickering),  467,  decided  in  1838,  both  of  which 
are  cited  previously  upon  other  points,  (j?)  a  promise  to 
indemnify  the  plaintiff,  for  becoming  surety  for  a  third 
I>erson  to  a  fourth  person  was  held  not  to  be  within  the 
statute;  but  in  each  case  other  reasons  are  principally 
relied  upon  for  the  decision.  And  although  in  Blake  y. 
Cole,  39  Massachusetts  (22  Pickering),  97,  A.  D.  1839,  the 
point  was  presented  directly  for  adjudication,  and  the 
court  distinctly  determined  it  in  favor  of  the  plaintiff ;  the 
authority  of  the  case  upon  this  point  has  been  sometimes 
doubted ;  partly  because  so  much  stress  was  •laid  in  the 
opinion  upon  the  objection  that  tl;e  promise  was  not  to 
be  fulfilled  within  a  year ;  and  partly  on  account  of  the 
peculiar  reason  assigned  by  the  court  for  the  ruling  upon 
this  clause  of  the  statute.  The  plaintiff's  intestate  and 
the  defendant  had  become  sureties  for  one  Hatch,  the  son 
of  the  plaintiff's  intestate,  on  a  probate  bond  given  by 
him  as  administrator  of  a  deceased .  person ;  and  the 
plaintiff,  having  been  compelled  to  pay  a  sum  for  Hatch' s 
de&ult,  sued  for  contribution.  The  defence  was  that  the 
defendant  executed  the  bond,  at  the  request  of  the  plaint- 
iff's  intestate,  and  upon  the  latter' s  promise  to  indemnify 
him.  It  appeared  at  the  trial  that  the  defendant  had  been 
appliiied  to  by  Hatch  junior  to  execute  the  bond,  and  had 


(p)  JLLUk,  18  171,  264. 
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refased  to  do  so;  whereupon  the  intestate  had  said^ 
"  Well,  if  you  will  not  do  it  for  him,  do  it  for  me ;  I  will 
hold  you  harmless ; ' '  and  the  defendant  had  then  answered 
that  he  would  sign  it.  A  verdict  for  the  defendant  having 
been  taken^  subject  to  the  opinion  of  the  courts  judgment 
was  ordered  for  ihe  defendant ;  on  the  ground,  as  £Eir  as 
this  point  was  involved,  that  the  intestate' s  relation  to  the 
defendant,  was  rather  that  of  a  principal  than  a  co-surety ; 
and  that  a  surety  may  take  himself  by  contract  out  of  the 
liabilty  to  contribute.  (<?) 

§  467.  But  in  1857  all  doubts  upon  this  point  were  con- 
clusively set  at  rest,  as  £ax  as  the  Massachusetts  courts  are 
concerned,  by  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  that 
state  in  the  case  of  Aid/rich  v.  Ames^  76.  Massachusetts 
(9  Gray),  76.  There  the  case  is  stated  to  have  been  in  sub- 
stance, ^^  that  the  plaintiff  at  the  request  of  the  defendant^ 
and  for  a  valuable  consideration,  became  bail  for  John 
A.  Crehore,  upon  which  the  defendant  promised  the 
plaintiff  to  indemnify  and  save  him  harmless,"  and 
the  defence  was  that  the  promise,  not  having  been  in 
writing,  was  within  the  statute  of  frauds.  Shaw,  C  J., 
said:  ^'The  court  are  of  opinion  that  this  ground  i^ 
wholly  untenable.  This  is  a  promise  by  the  defendant  to 
another  to  pay  his  debt ;  or,  in  other  words,  to  save  him 
from  the  performance  of  an  obligation  which  might  result 
in  a  debt.  But  it  is  a  promise  to  the  debtor  to  pay  his  debt^ 
and  thereby  to  relieve  him  from  the  payment  of  it  himself 
which  is  not  within  the  statute  of  frauds.  The  theory  of 
the  statute  of  frauds  is  this,  that  when  a  third  party  prom- 
ises the  creditor  to  pay  him  a  debt  due  to  him  from  a  person 
named,  the  effect  of  such  a  promise  is  to  become  a  surety 
or  guarantor  only,  and  shall  be  manifested  by  written 
evidence.  The  promise  in  such  case  is  to  the  creditor,  not 
to  the  debtor.  For  instance,  if  A,  a  debtor,  owes  a  debt 
to  B,  and  C  promises  B,  the  creditor,  to  pay  it^  tiiat  is  a 
promise  to  the  creditor  to  pay  the  debt  of  A.    But  in  the 

(2)  See  also  Taylor  v.  Savage,  12  Maasaohusetts,  98^  to  the  aame  effect 
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same  case,  should  0,  on  good  consideratioD,  promise  A, 
the  debtor,  to  pay  the  debt  to  B,  and  indemnify  A  from 
the  payment ;  although  one  of  tiie  results  is  to  pay  the 
debt  to  B,  yet  it  is  not  a  promise  to  the  creditor  to  pay 
the  debt  of  another,  but  a  promise  to  the  debtor  to  pay  his 
debt.  This  rule  appears  to  us  to  be  well  settled  as  the 
true  c<Mistruction  of  the  statute,  well  confirmed  by  author- 
ities."   So  the  plaintiff  had  judgment. 

§  458.  The  Supreme  Court  of  Maine  held,  in  Smith  v. 
Sayward,  5  Greenlea^  604  (Ai  D.  1829),  that  the  defend- 
ants^ promise  to  indemnify  the  plaintiff  for  signing,  at  their 
request,  a  note  as  surety  for  one  Daniel  Smith,  was  not 
within  the  statute ;  Daniel  Smith  not  having  ^requested  the 
plaintiff  to  become  his  surety,  and  the  note  having  been 
given  for  a  purchase  of  an  interest  in  lands,  made  by 
Daniel,  as  the  agent  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  defendants, 
although  the  purchase  was  in  Daniel's  own  name,  his 
agency  being  secret.  But  in  this  case,  as  in  Harrison  v. 
Sawtelj  (which  was  chiefly  relied  upon  as  the  authority 
for  the  ruling  of  the  court),  the  opinion  dwelt  so  much 
upon  the  benefit  to  be  derived  by  the  defendants  from  the 
transaction,  as  to  render  somewhat  obscure  the  real 
ground  of  the  decision.  The  opinion  concluded  by  say- 
ing that  '^  the  promise  raised  upon  that  consideration  was 
not,  as  contended  by  the  defendants'  .counsel,  to  pay  the 
debt  or  answer  for  the  default  of  another ;  but  it  was  to 
indemnify  and  save  the  plaintiff  harmless  for  performing 
a  beneficial  service  for  them,  and  at  their  request ;  to  save 
him  harmless  in  case  he  should  be  compelled,  as  he  has 
been,  to  pay  their  debt  contracted  by  their  agent."  The 
case  is  therefore  of  but  little  authorify  upon  either  side  of 
the  question. 

§  469.  In  the  other  States,  the  ruling  mpon  this  question 
has  generally  depended  upon  the  time  when  it  was  first 
presented  for  adjudication;  the  earlier  cases  following 
Thomas  v.  Cook,  and  Oh^pin  v.  Merrill ;  and  the  more 
recent  cases  following  Cfreen  v.  CressweU,  and  Kingsley 
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y.  Balcomey  which  are  regarded  as  having  oyermled  their 
predecessors. 

§  460.  The  ablest  argament  upon  principle  in  support 
of  the  doctrine  that  the  promise  is  not  within  the  statute, 
which  has  been  made  in  any  case,  either  m  England  or 
America,  is  to  be  found  in  Chief  Justice  Parker's  opinion 
in  Holmes  v.  Knights^  10  New  Hampshire,  176,  A.  D. 
1839.  There  the  case  was  submitted  to  the  court  upon  a 
statement  of  &cts,  from  which  it  appeared  that  one 
Webster  was  ordered  to  recognize,  with  two  sureties,  for 
his  appearance  in  a  criminal  court  to  answer  the  charge 
of  passing  counterfeit  money ;  and  the  plaintiff  entered 
into  such  recognizance  with  Webster  and  one  other  person, 
upon  the  defendant's  oral  application  and  promise  to 
indemnify  him ;  that  Webster  did  not  appear,  whereby  the 
recognizance  became  forfeited  and  the  plaintiff  had  been 
compelled  to  pay,  etc.  After  argument  tiie  plaintiff  had 
judgment.  Parker,  C.  J.,  in  delivering  the  opinion  of 
the  courts  after  laying  down  the  general  rule  applicable 
to  collateral  undertakings,  said,  that  the  questions  to  be 
examined  in  this  case  are,  whether  Webster  was  liable  to 
indemnify  the  plaintiff,  and  whether  the  defendant's 
undertaMng  was  collateral  to  that  liability.  He  then  pro- 
ceeded: "When  one  requests  another  to  become  surety 
for  him  and  he  does  so  upon  that  request,  the  law  raises 
an  implied  promise  to  indemnify.  But  the  case  does  not 
find  that  Webster  requested  the  plaintiff  to  recognize  for 
him,  or  that  the  plaintiff  acted  upon  any  such  request. 
From  the  nature  of  the  case,  Webster  must  have  assented 
that  the  plaintiff  should  become  his  surety;  but  mere 
assent,  without  any  request  or  promise,  and  where  there 
was  a  request  by  a  third  party,  and  an  express  prom- 
ise by  him  to  indemnify,  is  not  sufficient  to  raise  an 
implied  promise.  A  declaration  in  fiEtvor  of  the  plaintiff 
against  Webster  must  have  alleged,  that  he  became  surety 
at  his  request,  and  on  the  request  the  promise  to  indem- 
nify may  be  implied.  But  this  case  only  finds  that  the 
defendant  applied,  and  that  he  promised.     If  we  may 
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infer  that  Webster  assented,  we  cannot  infer  any  reqnest 
by  him.  Of  conrse  we  cannot  find,  nor  could  a  jury  on 
snch  evidence,  any  credit  given  to  Webster,  or  any  origi- 
nal liability  on  his  part,  to  which  the  defendant's  engage- 
ment was  collateral "  (r ) 

§461.  '^Foranghtthatapi)ears  to  the  contrary,"  con- 
tinued the  learned  Chief  Justice,  "if  Webster  made  any 
request,  the  plaintiff  refused."  "Webster  in  that  case 
could  not  be  held  liable  on  the  request  he  made,  for  that 
would  not  have  been  acted  on,  but  rejected.  The  whole 
credit  would  have  been  given  to  the  defendant  We  do 
not  mean  to  be  understood,  however,  that  the  promise  of 
the  defendant  would  be  within  the  statute,  had  the  case 
stated  that  Webster  also  requested  the  plaintiff  to  become 
surety  for  him.  It  is  apparent  that  the  plaintiff  did  not 
assume  the  liability  upon  the  request  of  Webster,  if  one 
was  made ;  but  upon  the  request  of  the  defendant,  and 
upon  h|3  promise  to  indemnify ;  and  there  are  authorities 
showing  that  a  promise  to  indemnify  in  such  case  is  not 
within  the  statute ;"  citing  and  commenting  upon  Thomas 
V.  Cook  and  Chapin  y.  MerriU.  "The  promise  of  the 
defendant  is  not  to  answer  for  the  de&ult  of  Webster,  in 
not  appearing  according  to  the  terms  of  the  recognizance. 
That  was  the  undertaking  of  the  plaintiff  in  the  recogni- 
zance itself.  Nor  is  it  to  answer  for  the  default  of  Webster, 
in  not  indemnifying  the  plaintiff.  It  has  no  reference  to 
any  duty  on  the  part  of  Webster  to  indemnify  the  plaint- 
iff, in  case  he  should  make  de&ult.  That  duty  the  defend- 
ant took  upon  himself."  The  learned  Chief  Justice 
concluded  his  opinion,  by  saying  that  under  the  circum- 
stances, if  Webster  was  also  liable  on  an  implied  promise, 
that  liability  might  be  held  to  be  an  original  independent 
liability.  "If  either  was  to  be  deemed  collateral,  the  lia- 
bility of  Webster  in  such  case  would  seem  in  point  of  iact 
to  be  collateral  to  that  of  the  defendant." 

(r)  See  the  same  distinction  between  a  request  and  an  assent  very  neatly 
taken,  and  the  same  consequences  deduced  therefrom,  in  Pearce  v,  Blagrave 
ante,  §  163. 
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§  462.  The  question  was  decided  in  the  same  way  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Georgia  in  Jones  v.  The  Adminis- 
trators  qf  Shorter,  1  Kelly,  294,  A.  D.  1846.  Tliere  the 
plaintiff  filed  a  bill  for  specific  performance  of  a  verbal 
agreement  by  the  defendants'  intestate,  to  execute  a  bond 
of  indemnity,  and  for  the  payment  by  the  defendants  of 
any  amount,  which  might  be  recovered  against  the  plaintiff 
and  the  defendants,  in  an  action  pending  upon  an  admin- 
istrator's  bond,  wherein  the  plaintiff  and  the  defendants' 
intestate  were  sureties  for  the  due  performance  of  his  trust 
by  the  administrator ;  alleging  that  thie  bond  was  executed 
by  the  plaintiff  upon  the  agreement  of  the  defendants' 
intestate,  to  indemnify  the  plaintiff  against  any  loss  in 
consequence  of  his  so  doing ;  and  that  after  the  bond  was 
so  executed,  he  promised  to  draw  up  and  execute  to  the 
plaintiff  a  written  indemnity  accordingly.  The  bill  was 
afterwards  amended,  by  alleging  that  the  plaintiff  had 
paid  sundry  sums  of  money  upon  judgments  and  other 
demands,  growing  out  of  the  administrator' s  default  The 
court  dismissed  the  bill,  holding,  on  the  authority  of 
Thomas  v.  Coolc  and  Chapin  v.  MerriUj  that  there  was  an 
adequate  remedy  at  law  by  an  action  upon  the  verbal 
promise.  This  was  an  action,  it  will  be  noticed,  between 
two  of  the  sureties. 

§  463.  And  in  Mtils  v.  Brotm,  11  Iowa,  314,  A.  D.  1860, 
the  defendant  interposed,  by  way  of  set  off,  a  demand 
against  the  plaintiff,  arising  upon  a  promise  to  indemnify 
him  for  signing  as  surety  a  note  with  a  third  person ;  and 
it  was  held,  upon  the  same  authorities  and  the  more  recent 
cases  which  followed  them,  that  the  promise  was  not 
within  the  statute.  It  would  appear  from  the  report,  that 
the  note  showed  upon  its  face  that  the  defendant  had 
executed  it  as  surety  for  the  third  person. 

§  464.  A  similiEtr  rule  was  laid  down  by  the  court  below 
in  Doane  v.  Newman^  10  Missouri,  69,  A.  D.  1846,  but  the 
point  was  not  argued  upon  the  appeal,  and  the  case  went 
off  upon  another  point. 
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promise  of  the  defendant  to  indemnify  him  for  becoming 
surely,  at  the  defendant's  request,  for  one  McDonald,  in  an 
undertaking  in  replevin ;  and  the  Supreme  Court  affirmed 
a  judgment  for  the  defendant,  on  the  ground  that  the 
promise  was  within  the  statute.  The  opinion,  delivered  by 
Sutliff,  J.,  first  considered  the  question  upon  authority, 
r^arding  the  law  aB  entirely  settled  in  England  by  the 
decision  in  Oreen  v.  Oresswelly  and  in  New  York  by  that 
in  KingsUy  v.  Balcome^  each  overruling  a  former  case 
holding  the  other  way.  The  opinion  then  proceeded  to 
discuss  the  question  upon  principle ;  and  concluded  that 
if  the  authorities  left  it  in  doubt^  the  rule  should  be  settled 
in  the  same  way.  In  answer  to  the  argument  that 
McDonald  was  not  liable  when  the  promise  of  indemnity 
was  made,  the  learned  judge  said,  that  it  makes  no  dif- 
ference whether  A,  a  principal,  has  already  made  a  pur- 
chase from  B  and  incurred  a  debt,  for  which  C  asks  D  to 
become  the  surety  of  A,  and  promises  to  indemnify  him 
therefor;  or  whether  A's  purchase  can  only  be  obtained 
upon  his  obtaining  such  surety,  and  the  debt  is  contracted 
and  the  surefy  becomes  liable,  after  such  a  promise  of 
indemnify.  *'In  either  case,'*  he  proceeded,  "the  lia- 
bilify  assun^ed  by  the  surety  is  only  to  the  effect,  that  the 
principal  shall  discharge  his  own  duty,  or  pay  his  own 
debt ;  and  the  principal  is  bound  in  law  to  prevent  the 
liabilify  attaching  to  the  surety ;  and  if  the  surety  should 
be  compelled  to  pay  the  debt  or  suffer  any  loss,  as  his 
surety,  then  the  principal  is  in  law  bound  ftdly  to  indem- 
nify or  remunerate  him  for  the  same."  And  in  this  opin- 
ion the  other  judges  concurred.  But  the  argument,  that 
the  liability  of  the  third  person  arises  out  of  a  subsequent 
payment  by  the  promisee,  was  either  disregarded  or  mis- 
understood. 

§  469.  In  Kelsep  v.  BibbSj  13  Ohio,  New  Series,  340, 
A.  D.  1862,  a  bill  of  exchange,  payable  to  the  order  of  one 
Hale,  but  not  indorsed,  was  handed  by  the  defendant  to 
the  plaintiff,  witli  a  request  to  indorse  it  /or  him^  which 
the  plaintiff  did ;  and  the  bill  was  subsequently  indorsed 
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by  Hale  and  negotiated ;  but  for  whose  benefit  the  report 
does  not  state.  The  name  of  the  defendant  was  not  on  the 
bill,  and  there  was  nothing  else  to  show  that  he  was  liable 
to  the  holders  for  its  payment.  The  plaintiff  was  com- 
pelled to  pay  the  amount  of  the  bill  to  the  holders,  and 
brought  this  action  on  a  contract,  alleged  to  arise  from  the 
circumstances  stated,  to  recover  the  amount  so  paid.  The 
defendant  relied  on  the  statute  of  frauds  as  a  defence. 
And  it  was  held,  that  the  circumstances  showed  no  con- 
sideration sufficient  to  create  a  distinct  and  independent 
contract,  which  would  not  be  affected  by  the  statute ;  but 
only  a  promise  to  indemnify  against  the  default  of  a  third 
X>erson,  which,  not  being  in  writing,  created  no  legal 
obligation.  But  apart  from  the  question  whether  an 
express  promise  to  indemnify  is  within  the  statute,  this 
was  apparently  a  case  where  the  promise  was  only  implied ; 
whereas  the  statute  of  Ohio,  like  the  English  statute, 
relates  only  to  special  promises ;  a  feature  which  the  court 
seems  to  have  entirely  overlooked. 

§  470.  In  Alabama  it  was  also  said,  in  Brown  y.  AcLamSj 
1  Stewart,  61,  A.  D.  1827,  that  the  defendant's  promise 
of  indemnity  against  any  liability  to  be  incurred  by  the 
plaintiff,  by  reason  of  his  executing  a  bond  as  security  for 
the  due  performance  of  his  duty  by  a  public  officer,  was 
within  the  statute ;  but  no  authorities  were  cited,  nor  was 
any  reason  for  the  decision  given,  except  that  it  was 
^^  clearly  a  promise  to  answer  for  the  defietult  or  miscar- 
riage of  a  third  person.'-  The  decision  is  not  of  much 
weight,  as  it  was  pronounced  before  the  general  recogni- 
tion of  the  doctrine,  that  a  promise  not  made  to  the  x>er8on 
entitled  to  enforce  the  liability  is  not  within  the  statute ; 
and  besides,  the  remark  was  only  a  dictum. 

§  471.  In  North  Carolina  a  verbal  promise  to  indemnify 
one  for  becoming  surety  for  another,  is  regarded  as  being 
within  the  statute,  according  to  a  ruling  in  DraugJian  v. 
Bunting^  9  Iredell,  10,  A.  D.  1848.  The  substance  of  this 
case  appears  to  have  been,  that  the  defendants'  testator 
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promised  to  indemnify  the  plaintiff  for  indorsing  a  note  for 
one  Underwood,  the  plaintiff  having  previously  refused 
to  do  so,  ^^  unless  he  could  be  indemnified,  which  he, 
Underwood,  promised  should  be  done ;"  and  accordingly 
the  promise  was  given  by  the  testator,  in  consideration  of 
property  transferred  by  Underwood  to  him ;  after  which 
the  plaintiff  indorsed  the  note.  The  court  said  that  the 
promise  was  void  by  the  statute  of  frauds,  because  Under- 
wood was  under  a  l^al  liability  to  indemnify  the  plaintiff; 
however  a  judgment  for  the  46fendant  was  reversed, 
because  the  court  thought  he  was  liable,  by  reason  of  the 
proj)erty  placed  in  his  hands  by  Underwood. 

§  472.  The  case  of  Brush  v.  Carpenter^  6  Indiana,  78, 
A.  D.  1864,  was  in  some  respects  similar  to  the  one  last 
cited ;  but  here  the  debtor/had  indemnified  the  defendant  by 
a  transfer  of  property,  made  after  the  plaintiff  had  suffered 
damages.  The  report  says  that  the  plaintiff  ^^  became 
replevin  bail  for  one  Anderson,"  upon  the  request  of  the 
defendant,  and  his  verbal  promise  to  indemnify  him  against 
loss,  etc. ;  without  disclosing  whether  Anderson  also 
requested  the  defendant  to  become  his  surety,  or  merely 
assented  to  his  doing  so.  The  court,  without  discussing 
the  question,  held  that  it  was  ''well  settled  by  the  latest 
authorities"  that  the  promise  was  within  tjie  statute, 
citing  Kingsley  v.  Balcome  and  Oreen  v.  Cresswell.  But 
a  judgment  for  the  plaintiff  was  aflirmed,  for  reasons 
growing  out  of  the  transfer  of  ^property  to  the  defendant 
by  Anderson. 

§  473.  We  will  conclude  these  citations  with  a  case, 
which  turned  upon  the  point,  that  although  it  api)eared 
that  the  plaintiff  was  a  surety  for  somebody,  it  did  not 
appear  that  there  was  either  a  third  or  a  fourth  person 
concerned,  out  of  whose  relations  to  the  plaintiff  the  ques- 
tion could  arise.  In  Beaman  v.  Musselly  20  Vermont,  205, 
A.  D.  1848,  the  action  was  upon  an  agreement  in  writing, 
whereby  the  defendant  agreed  with  the  plaintiff's  intestate, 
"to  indemnify  him  for  signing  two  notes  with  J.  B.,  A.  R,, 
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and  A.  B.,  for  four  himdred  dollars  each,''  etc.  (describing 
the  notes) ;  and  npon  the  trial  the  plaintlfr,  having  proved 
the  notes,  bearing  the  signatures  of  the  three  persons  named 
in  the  agreement,  and  also  of  the  plaintiff's  intestate,  was 
defeated ;  partly  on  the  ground  that  the  agreement  did  not 
sufficiently  express  the  consideration.  But  the  Supreme 
Court  granted  a  new  trial,  for  the  reason,  (as  fax  as  the 
objection  arising  out  of  the  statute  was  involved,)  that  it 
was  of  no  consequence  whether  the  writing  was  or  was 
not  sufficient;  because  there  was  no  evidence  that  the 
plaintiff's  intestate  was  surety  for  any  person  except  the 
defendant  himself ;  and,  for  aught  that  appeared,  all  the 
makers  of  the  note  might  have  signed  it  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  the  defendant,  and  on  his  promise  of  indemnity, 
ae  the  plaintiff's  intestate  did.  The  point,  whether  the 
promise  would  have  been  within  the  statute,  had  it 
appeared  .that  the  plaintiff's  intestate  was  in  fact  a  surety 
fpr  the  other  signers,  was  therefore  left  undecided ;  but 
the  court  cited  with  approbation  the  cases  in  England, 
New  York,  Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire,  in  which 
such  a  promise  was  sustained. 

§  474.  As  the  result  of  the  conflict  of  authority  upon 
this  question,  nothing  can  be  regarded  as  definitely  settied ; 
except,  perhaps,  that  where  the  promisor  and  the  prom- 
isee are  about  to  unite  in  an  instrument  as  sureties  for  the 
third  person,  the  promise  to  indemnify  is  not  within  the 
statute.  With  respect  to  the  weight  of  argument,  the 
side  to  which  the  balance  preponderates  is  even  more 
difficult  to  discover.  If  the  question  was  merely  whether 
the  general  policy  of  the  statute  embraces  such  cases, 
probably  few  lawyers  would  hesitate  to  answer  it  in  tlie 
affirmative.  And  it  is  by  no  means  clear  that  the  fifth 
rule  excludes  such  cases  from  the  language  of  the  statute. 
But  it  is  more  important  to  have  the  question  definitely 
settied,  than  to  have  it  settied  in  strict  accordaitceVith  the 
weight  of  argument ;  and  the  preponderance  of  authority 
in  favor  of  the  doctrine  that  such  promises  are  not  within 
the  statute,  is  quite  apparent. 
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§  476.  It  is  believed  that  the  ruling  just  referred  to,  in 
the  case  of  joint  sureties,  involves  an  affirmance  of  the 
general  doctrine ;  and  that  it  cannot  be  restricted  within 
the  bounds  implied  by  the  rule,  that  several  sureties  upon 
the  same  instrument  may  regulate  by  contract  their 
liability  to  contribution.  For  if  it  will  suffice  to  defend 
an  action  for  contribution,  in  favor  of  the  verbal  promisor 
against  the  promisee ;  we  fail  to  see  upon  what  principle 
it  will  not  also  suffice,  to  maintain  an  action  in  favor 
of  the  promisee  against  the  promisor,  to  recover  the  whole 
amount  of  damages,  whicjli  the  plaintiff  has  sustained 
through  a  breach  of  the  verbal  promise.  And  no  sub- 
stantial reason  is  perceived,  why  the  right  to  maintain 
such  an  action  should  depend  merely  on  the  fact,  that  the 
plaintiff  and  the  defendant  had  united  in  the  execution  of 
the  same  instrument 

§  476.  And  it  seems  to  us,  that  the  courts  have  entirely 
overlooked  another  argument,  which  apparently  carries 
much  weight,  ui>on  the  same  side  of  the  question.  It  is, 
that  in  most  of  the  cases  where  the  question  has  arisen, 
the  defendant  would  have  been  liable  upon  an  implied 
promise  to  indemnify  the  plaintiff,  it  he  had  made  no 
express  promise.  It  seems,  therefore,  unreasonable,  inas- 
much as  a  fair  question  arises  upon  the  terms  of  the 
statute,  to  hold  that  it  requires  the  safeguard  of  a  writing, 
in  order  to  prove  an  express  promise ;  when  upon  the  same 
&cts,  an  implied  promise  would  arise,  which  is  clearly 
not  embraced  within  its  terms.  Again,  it  is  difficult  to  see 
upon  what  grounds,  a  substantial  distinction  in  principle 
can  be  taken,  between  a  promise  to  indemnify  one  agynst 
a  liability,  to  be  thereaffcei'  incurred  by  him,  for  which  a 
third  person  \b  already  primarily  liable ;  and  a  promise  to 
indemnify  him  against  a  liability  theretofore  incurred  by 
him,  for  which  a  third  person  is  likewise  primarily  liable. 
In  either  case,  the  promise  is  in  one  sense  to  answer  for 
the  default  or  miscarriage  of  another;  and  of  the  two 
descriptions  of  promises,  the  second  appears  to  leave 
room  for  less  doubt  than  the  firsts  upon  the  question 
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whether  the  third  person's  liability  existed  at  the  time  of 
the  promise.  But  it  seems  to  be  conceded,  that  in  the 
second  case  the  statate  does  not  appl7.(^) 

§477.  We  have,  however,  given  at  snch  length  the 
arguments  of  the  distinguished  jurists  who  have  discussed 
this  question,  that  any  furilier  comments  on  our  part 
appear  to  be  unnecessary.  We  will  only  add  that  the 
application  of  the  principles  upon  which  the  discussion 
has  thus  far  proceeded,  seems  to  depend  in  a  great 
measure  upon  a  question,  which  it  leaves  enveloped  in 
great  obscurity.  This  relates  to  the  precise  point  of  time 
when  the  implied  assumpsit  arises,  in  cases  where  the 
surety  enters  into  the  undertaking,  without  any  request  on 
the  part  of  the  principal,  (i^) 


(0  Westfkll  V,  ParsoDS,  16  Barbour,  645;  Myers  v,  Morse,  15  Johnsoo, 
425 ;  Alger  v.  Scoville,  67  Massachusetts  (1  Gray),  391 ;  Soule  v.  Albee,  31 
Vermont,  142;  Mersereau  v.  Lewis,  25  Wendell,  243,  cited  in  chapter 
eleventh,  article  second. 

(u)  There  is  very  little  upon  this  subject  in  the  text  books;  and  the  few 
opinions,  which  the  elementary  writers  have  ventured  to  give,  are  quite  as 
much  at  variance  as  the  decisions  of  the  courts.  Thus  in  the  notes  to  tlie 
sixth  American  edition  of  Smith's  Leading  Cases,  Volume  I,  pages  477  and 
478,  after  several  cases  have  been  cited,  where  it  was  held  that  the  promise  was 
not  within  the  statute,  the  note  proceeds:  "But  little  reflection  is  requisite, 
however,  to  show,  that  however  widely  the  obligation  imposed  by  an  engage- 
ment of  this  nature  may  differ  from  that  assumed  by  the  principal  or  surety 
towards  the  creditor,  it  is  in  all  material  respects  identical  with  that  which 
subsists  between  the  principal  and  the  surety ;  and  this  is  sufficient  to  bring 
it  within  the  statute,  which  applies  whenever  the  promise  in  question  it 
expressly  or  impliedly  conditioned  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  collateral  obliga- 
tion ^  a  third  person,  and  will  cease  to  be  binding  if  the  latter  is  performed.** 
And  again,  ader  citing  several  cases  where  the  promise  was  held  to  be  within 
the  statute,  the  annotators  add :  "  Amidst  this  diversity  of  decision  it  may  be 
difficult  to  discover  the  true  principle,  but  the  result  of  the  authorities^  as  « 
whole,  seems  to  be  as  follows :  A  promise  to  indemnify  a  surety  for  becoming 
responsible  for  the  principal,  by  a  stranger  to  the  debt  is  prima  facie  within 
the  statute,  because  the  principal  is  bound  by  an  implied  obligation  to  do 
that  which  the  promisor  agrees  to  do  expressly,  and  the  promise  is  there- 
fore really  to  answer  for  the  default  of  the  principal.  When,  however,  the 
promisor  is  directly  or  indirectly  answerable  for  the  debt,  independently  of 
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§  478.  This  closes  the  examination  of  those  cases  which 
are  taken  out  of  the  statute,  because  their  distinctive 
features  fail  to  satisfy  some  particular  word  or  phrase  of 
the  sentence,  ^^  special  promise  to  answer  for  the  debt, 
de£a.ult  or  miscarriages  of  another."  They  constitute  the 
second  of  the  three  general  divisions,  into  which  we  have 
ranged  the  cases  for  the  purpose  of  classification,  in  pur- 
suance of  the  plan  heretofore  marked  out.(z))  We  shall 
now  proceed  to  the  examination  of  the  third  general 
division,  consisting  of  cases  which  are  taken  out  of  the 
statute,  although  apparently  within  its  letter,  because  they 
are  not  regarded  as  being  within  its  spirit 


the  promise,  any  engagement  which  he  may  make  that  it  shall  be  paid,  will  be 
Regarded  as  oontracted  for  himself^  and  not  for  the  debt  or  default  of  another, 
in  the  sense  in  which  these  terms  are  used  in  the  statute."  On  the  other 
hand  in  the  fifth  edition  of  Parsons  on  Contracts,  Volume  3,  page  22,  note, 
we  find  the  following:  "It  has  been  made  a  question,  whether  a  promise 
by  A  to  indemnify  B  for  guarantying  a  debt  due  from  0  to  D,  is  within 
the  statute.  It  is  clear,  upon  the  authorities  already  cited,  that  such  a  promise 
is  not  within  the  statute,  as  being  a  promise  to  answer  for  the  debt  of  0. 
For  that  purpose  it  must  have  been  made  to  D,  to  whom  the  debt  was  due. 

The  question  would  seem  to  depend  upon  the  time  when 

the  promise  of  C,  the  person  for  whom  the  guaranty  is  given,  arises.  And 
this  again  will  depend  upon  the  particular  circuumstances  of  the  case.  If 
these  are  such,  as  to  authorize  the  inference  that  0  made  an  actual  promise 
to  indemnify  his  guarantor,  at  the  time  when  the  undertaking  of  A  was 
given,  or  prior  thereto,  the  reasonable  presumption  is  that  the  promise  of  A 
was  intended  to  be  collateral.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  nothing  in  the 
ease  from  which  an  actual  promise  by  C  can  be  inferred,  and  he  can  only  be 
made  liable  on  a  promise  raised  by  operation  of  law,  from  B*s  having  4>een 
compelled  to  pay  money  on  his  account,  it  would  seem  to  be  clear  that  the 
promise  of  A  must  be  original  For  the  promise  of  0  arises  upon  a  sub- 
sequent and  independent  fact,  after  the  promise  of  A  has  become  a  oompleta 
and  valid  contract" 

(v)  Ante,  S  70. 


THIRD  GENERAL  DIVISION. 

GASES  WmCH  ARB  NOT  WITHIN  THIS  CLAUSE  OF  THE  STATUTE* 
ALTHOUGH  ALL  THE  TERMS  OF  THE  STATUTORY  DESCRIP. 
TION  OF  THE  PROMISES  TO  WHICH  IT  APPLIES,  ARE  LTTER- 
ALLY  SATISFIED,  BECAUSE  THEY  ARE  NOT  WITHIN  ITS  SPIRIT 
AND  INTENT. 


§  479.  We  have  yet  to  consider,  in  order  to  complete 
the  examination  of  this  part  of  the  statute,  those  cases 
wherein  the  promisor  undertook  to  discharge  to  the  prom- 
isee a  pre-existing  liability  of  a  third  person ;  which  con- 
tinned  in  fall  force  and  effect,  after  the  making  of  the 
promise.  This  is  the  most  exact  definition  which  can  be 
framed,  of  a  promise  literally  within  the  language  of  this 
clause ;  and  the  whole  scope  of  the  discussion  will  neces- 
sarily be  confined  to  an  inquiry  respecting  the  circum- 
stances, under  which  the  statutory  requirement  that  such 
promises  shall  be  in  writing,  will  be  regarded  as  inappli- 
cable ;  because  the  case  is  not  within  the  spirit  and  intent 
of  the  enactment,  however  closely  it  may  conform  to  its 
letter. 

§  480.  There  are  very  many  cases,  where  it  was  decided 
that  the  particular  promise  before  the  court  was  taken  out 
of  the  statute  for  this  reason ;  and  attempts  have  been 
firequently  made,  to  define  with  precision  the  rules  which 
govern  the  application  of  the  principle.  But  the  result, 
has  not  been  very  satis&ctory.  It  is  readily  conceded, 
that  aU  those  cases  which,  being  within  the  letter,  are 
properly  held  to  be  without  the  spirit  of  the  statute,  have 
this  characteristic  in  common,  that  the  substance  of  the 
transaction  differed  from  its  form;  the  essence  of  the 
promise  having  been  that  the  promisor  undertook  to  an- 
swer for  his  own  conduct,  or  for  his  own  debt.    But  this 
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form  of  expression  admits  of  such  latitude  of  ^plication, 
that  it  is  scarcely  any  thing  more  than  a  paraphrase  of 
the  language  of  the  act.  When  we  attempt  to  reduce  it  to 
rules,  framed  in  terms  sufficiently  definite  to  be  practically 
useful,  we  are  met  at  almost  every  step,  by  decisions 
which  are  in  conflict,  not  only  with  resi>ect  to  the  terms 
of  the  rules  which  should  govern,  but  frequentiy.  upon 
the  question  whether  a  particular  state  of  facts  is  within 
or  without  a  general  principle  admitted  to  be  Sound. 

§  481.  But  we  will  make  the  effort  to  extract  from  these 
discordant  elements,  such  principles  as  appear  to  be  best 
supported  by  sound  reasoning  and  the  weight  of  authority; 
following  the  plan,  adopted  in  other  parts  of  this  work,  of 
giving  the  cases  in  opposition  to,  as  well  as  those  in  support 
of  the  principle,  which  appears  to  contain  the  correct  gov- 
erning rule.  By  this  means,  the  reader  himself  will  be  able 
to  rectify  any  errors  into  which  we  may  happen  to  &I1 ;  a 
contingency  which  may  be  of  more  frequent  occurrence 
than  we  have  ventured  to  hope ;  because  the  circumstances 
preclude  us,  in  most  instances,  from  resorting  to  any  recog- 
nized standard,  by  which  to  test  the  correctness  of  our 
own  conclusions.  We  will  commence  with  the  first  class 
of  this  general  division,  the  definition  of  which,  as  it  was 
given  in  framing  our  classification,  (a)  is  slightiy  expanded 
in  the  titie  of  the  following  chapter. 

(o)  See  teotion  71. 
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CHAPTER    FOURTEENXa 

OASES  WHERE,  AT  THE  TIME  OF  THE  PBOMISE,  THE  PBOH- 
ISOB  WAS  ALREADY  LIABLE  FOB  THE  DEBT  OB  DUTY 
ASSUMED  BY  HIM,  OB  A  SIMILAB  ONE,  IN  SOME  OTHEB 
FOBM,  OB  TO  SOME  PEBSON  OTHEB  tHAN  THE  PBOMISEE ; 
OBWHEBE  HE  HAD  PBEVIOUSLY  BEEN  LIABLE  THEBE- 
FOB,  AND  HAD  BEEN  ONLY  TECHNICALLY  DISCHABGED. 


§  482.  The  distmgaisliing  feature,  which  connects  in  one 
class  the  diversified  cases  embraced  in  this  chapter,  is  that 
the  promise  was  not  the  assumption  of  a  new  liability.  It 
related  to  a  liability  previously  existing,  or  alleged  to 
exist,  against  the  promisor,  which  had  never  been  in  fact 
satisfied ;  but  against  the  enforcement  of  which,  in  fitvor 
of  the  promisee,  he  was  entitled  to  interpose  some  obstacle. 
At  the  same  time,  there  was  a  third  person,  who  would  be 
discharged  by  the  fulfilment  of  tlie  promise,  upon  whom 
the  same  liability  rested,  or  was  assumed  to  rest ;  for 
which  reason,  the  question  arose  whether  the  promise, 
being  general  *in  its  terms,  was  not  an  undertaking  to 
answer  for  his  debt,  default  or  miscarriage.  The  ground 
upon  which  these  cases  are  taken  out  of  the  statute,  is 
that  the  practical  eflFect  of  the  Tpromise,  was  merely  to 
remove  the  obstacle  to  the  enforcement  of  the  promisor' s 
own  pre-existifig  liability.  They  are  governed  by  the 
sixth  of  our  general  rules,  which  is  as  follows : 

RULE  SIXTH. 

A  pmniM  li  without  the  statatOi  if  iti  effoot  wm  mtmlj  to  nmoro  loiiio  impediiiieiiit  to  th» 
onlbzoementi  by  tho  promiMa,  of  a  li&bUitJ  alnadj  r««tiq|^  upon  tho  promW,  in  the  lamt 
or  ioiiie  other  fbrmi  althoiij^h  Iti  ftdfllment  will  nooesuzilj  remit  in  the  idinheige  of  it» 
preoedent  liaUlity  of  a  third  penon  to  the  promlieei 

§  483.  The  impediment  removed  by  the  promise  may 
have  been  a  doubt^  existing  in  law  or  in  fitct^  respecting 
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the  liability  of  the  promisor  for  the  demand  assumed  by 
him ;  or  it  may  have  been  a  legal  obstacle  to  the  enforce- 
ment, by  action,  of  some  previous  liability,  which  was  of 
undoubted  obligation.  In  the  latter  case,  the  impediment 
may  have  been  formal ;  as  where  the  promisee  was  equi- 
tably the  owner  of  a  demand  against  the  promisor,  but 
haying  derived  his  title  from  another  i>erson,  in  whose 
favor  it  had  originally  accrued,  he  could  not  have  main- 
tained an  action  at  common  law,  but  for  the  promise ;  or 
it  may  have  been  a  substantial  bar  to  any  action,  as  where, 
in  consequence  of  some  act  or  omission  of  the  creditor, 
the  promisor  was  legally  discharged  from  a  previous 
liability,  without  any  actual  satisfeiction  of  the  same. 
Instances  where  each  of  these  kinds  of  impediments  was 
removed  by  the  promise,  will  be  given  in  the  course  of 
the  different  subdivision  of  this  cha^pter. 


AETICLB  L 

Wlitre  the  pmniM  oontalned  an  •dminlon  of  lUUlity  on  the  part  of  tlie  pioinlior  m  a  primaiy 
debtor  I  but  another  ponon  wai  in  fkot  liaUoi  eitber  ezolniiTelj  or  with  him,  liar  tiie  eane 
debt  or  dntyi 

§  484.  It  is  now  well  settled,  that  where  the  only  objec- 
tion to  an  action  upon  a  verbal  promise,  is  that  another 
was  already  liable,  jointly  or  severally,  with  the  promisor, 
for  the  'demand  assum^  by  him,  the  agreement  is  not 
within  the  statute.  Still  the  letter  of  the  enactment  covers 
such  a  promise ;  and  at  one  time  a  doubt  existed  whether 
the  case  was  not  within  its  provisions.  Thus  in  Stephens  v. 
Squire^  5  Modem,  205,  and  Comberbach,  362,  A.  D.  1696, 
which  has  already  been  cited  upon  another  point(a)  an 
action  sounding  in  tort,  had  been  brought  against  the 
defendant  and  two  others ;  and  the  defendant,  in  consid- 
eration that  the  plaintiff  would  not  further  prosecute  that 
action,  promised  to  pay  him  101.  and  costs  of  suit.  In  an 
action  upon  this  promise,  the  plaintiff  having  recovered  a 

(a)  Ante,  {  130,  note. 


verdict,  the  defendant  moved  for  a  new  trial,  on  the  groimd 
that  the  promis  ■■. ' '  was  made  in  behalf  of  another  and  not  in 
writing."  "  Bnt  the  court  were  of  opinion,  that  this  cannot 
be  said  to  be  a  promise  for  another  person,  but  for  his 
own  debt,  and  therefore  not  within  the  statute." 

§  486.  A  few  other  cases  directly  inrolving,  or  to  be  most 
satis&iCtorily  ezphuned  upon  the  same  principle,  are  cited 
in  the  note  ;{b)  but  in  these  days  it  is  so  well  nnderstood 
that  it  is  nnnecess^y  to  discnsa  it  at  any  length.  A 
question  of  greater  difficulty  arises,  where  the  promise 
has  been  made  in  consequence  of  a  claim  of  liability 
against  the  promisor ;  but  he  alleges,  in  defence  of  an 
action  founded  upon  it,  that  he  was  not  liable  for  the 
original  demand ;  and  that  some  other  person,  whose  dis- 
charge will  result  from  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise  was 
in  fact  liable ;  so  that  the  promise  was  in  reality,  only  an 
undertaking  to  respond  for  the  tatter's  debt  The  rule  is 
however  settled,  that  such  an  allegation  shall  not  be  inter- 
posed, for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  a  verbal  promise,  which 
admits  the  existence  of  an  original  liability  on  the  part  of 
the  promisor.  It  may  be  said  that  the  existence  of  such  a 
liability  is  one  of  the  implied,  if  not  the  express  stip- 
ulations of  the  contract,  which  is  accordingly  protected 
by  the  consideration.  Generally  the  promisor  will  be 
estopped  from  denying  his  ori^nal  liability ;  bnt  the  rule 
extends  to  cases  which  ML  short  of  raising  a  technical 
estoppel,  (c) 


(ft)  Files  V.  UcLeod,  14  Alabnma,  611  (1648) ;  Aiken  v.  Duren,  2  Nottand 
UoCord  (South  Carolina).  370  (IS20) ;  DougluH  «.  Jones,  3  K  D.  Smith 
(Nev  York),  651  (1854)  ;  and  aea  Lord  £11  en  borough's  remarka  in  Gutliog 
V.  Aubert,  2  East,  325,  post,  §581. 

(c)  However,  in  Holliogsworth  t..  Martin,  23  Alabama,  591,  A.  D.  1853 
the  defendant  had  admitted  his  liability  Ibr  a  debt  due  to  the  pIsintiCT,  and 
had  verballj  promised  to  paj  it,  upon  a  oondition,  which  the  plaintiff  insisud 
that  he  had  complied  with.  But  it  appearing  that  It  was  in  fact  the  debt  of 
another,  it  "was  held  that  the  defendant  was  not  liable.  The  court  put  its 
opinioD  upon  the  ground  that  the  oondition  had  not  been  complied  with,  as 
well  as  that  the  statute  applied. 
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§  486.  This  principle  is  forcibly  illustrated  and  applied 
in  a  recent  determination  of  Vice  Chancellor  Kindersly, 
in  the  case  of  Orrell  v.  Coppock^  26  Law  Journal,  N.  S., 
Chancery,  269 ;  and  2  Jurist,  N.  8.,  1244,  A.  D.  1867.  There 
it  appeared  that  Ralph  Orrell  died  leaving  a  will,  whereby 
he  appointed  \fiB  son  Alflred  Orrell  and  four  other  persons 
trustees  and  executors ;  but  Alfred  Orrell  wishing  to  pur- 
chase a  fa<2tory,  constituting  a  part  of  the  property,  which 
he  could  not  safely  and  conyeniently  do  if  he  was  executor 
and  trustee,  renounced  probate  of  his  fietther's  will,  and 
disclaimed.  The  remaining  trustees  proved  the  will,  and 
proceeded  to  carry  on  the  testator's  business,  which  was 
managed  by  Alfred  OrrelL  Afterwards  complaints  of 
breaches  of  trust  by  the  trustees,  were  made  by  or  in  behalf 
of  Mrs.  Brooks,  Alfred  Orrell' s  sister,  and  one  of  the 
cestuis  que  trust ;  and  she  and  her  husband  insisted  that 
Alfred  Orrell  had  managed  the  estate  as  one  of  the  trustees, 
and  not  as  agent  of  the  others ;  and  that  he  was  therefore 
personally  liable.  Alfred  Orrdl  denied  all  participation  in, 
or  knowledge  of^  the  matters  in  dispute ;  but  after  some 
correspondence,  a  friendly  suit  was  commenced  in  equity ; 
which  was  settled  by  the  solicitor  for  Alfred  Orrell  writing 
a  letter,  in  behalf  of  his  client,  to  the  solicitor  for  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Brooks,  agreeing  to  give  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brooks  his 
promissory  note  for  3,000Z.,  payable  in  three  years,  with 
interest,  '>in  consideration  of  and  in  satisfa^stion  of  the 
alleged  losses,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Brooks  have  sustained 
from  the  acts* of  the  trustees."  About  a  year  afterwards 
Alfred  Orrell  died,  without  having  given  the  note ;  and  this 
action  was  commenced  to  settle  his  estate.  The  master 
allowed  the  claim  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brooks  for  the  80002., 
and  his  decision  was  affirmed  by  the  Vice  Chancellor.  It 
was  insisted  that  the  letter,  for  want  of  expression  of  the 
consideration,  and  by  reason  of  its  having  been  signed  by 
Alfred's  solicitor,  was  not  sufficient  to  take  the  case  out 
of  the  statute  of  frauds ;  but  in  answer  to  that  objection 
the  Vice  Chancellor  said:  "That  statute  does  not  apply 
to  the  case  where  a  party,  giving  the  guaranty,  is  him- 
self liable  to  the  demand,  which  he  is  purporting  to 
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guaranty;  it  must  be  exclusively  the  debt,de&ult  or  miscar- 
riage of  the  other,  to  bring  it  within  the  statute ;  and  there- 
fore it  appears  to  me,  that  in  this  case,  when  Mr.  Alfired 
Orrell  was  incurring  this  obligation,  it  was  not  merely  to 
satisfy  the  debt  of  another,  but  the  debt,  which  it  was  in- 
sisted, rightfully  or  wrongfully,  that  he  was  liable  for ;  and 
it  is  clear  from  the  arrangement  that  none  of  the  losses, 
except  that  of  Winterbotham,  were  individual ;  but  that  all 
were  liable  for  those  losses,  and  therefore  Alfred  Orrell  was 
not  only  to  be  himself  discharged,  but  all  the  others." 

• 

§  487.  The  same  principle  was  applied  to  a  promise 
made  in  settlement  of  a  claim  that  the  promisor's  prop- 
erty was  liable,  in  FisTi  v.  Thomas^  71  Massachusetts 
(6  Gray),  46,  A.  D.  1866.  There  the  plaintiff  had  furnished 
materials  for  building  a  shijf,  which  had  been  charged  by 
them  to  the  builder ;  and  they  being  about  to  libel  the 
vessel,  to  enforce  a  lien  against  her,  to  which  they  insisted 
they  were  entitled  under  the  State  law,  the  defendant,  who 
was  one  of  the  owners,  and  the  agent  for  the  others,  in 
consideration  of  their  forbearing  to  do  so,  orally  promised 
the  plaintiffs,  that  if  a  libel  upon  a  similar  claim,  then 
pending  in  the  Admiralty,  should  be  sustained,  he  would 
pay  the  debt ;  and  in  consideration  of  this  promise  the 
plaintiffs  refrained  till  their  alleged  lien  was  lost.  The 
Admiralty  claim  having  been  sustained,  •  an  action  was 
brought  upon  the  promise,  and  the  cause  was  tried  in  the 
Supreme  Court  and  reserved  for  the  opinion  of  the  whole 
court.  As  one  reason  why  the  defendant' s  promise  was 
within  the  statute  of  frauds,  his  counsel  insisted  that  the 
State  law  gave  the  plaintiffs  no  lien,  inasmuch  as  the 
materials  were  furnished  on  the  builder' s  credit ;  but  the 
court  held  that  the  statute  did  not  apply,  because  this  was 
a  promise  to  pay  a  debt,  for  which  the  defendant's  prop- 
erty was  responsible,  and  which  was  therefore  his  debt^ 
sub  modo  ;  and  that  he  was  estopped  from  denying  that 
the  plaintiffs  had  a  lien,  as  that  was  the  very  subject  of 
controversy,  which  the  parties  had  agreed  should  abide 
the  judgment  of  the  court  in  the  other  cause. 
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§  488.  A  remarkable  case  in  Iowa,  dei>endiiig  upon  the 
same  principle,  is  reported  under  the  title  of  Tarbell  v. 
StevenSy  7  Iowa,  163,  A.  D.  1868.  There  the  question  arose 
upon  demurrer  to  a  petition,  alleging  in  substance  that 
the  defendants  represented  themselves  to  be  owners  o^ 
and  personally  liable  as  stockholders  in  a  certain  bank, 
for  the  payment  of  its  circulating  notes ;  that  they  adver- 
tised such  a  representation  in  a  public  newspaper,  and 
made  it  verbally,  whereby  they  gave  credit  and  currency 
to  the  notes ;  that  the  plaintiff  was  a  holder  of  certain  of 
such  notes ;  and  that  he  had  become  so  by  accepting  them 
as  money  from  other  i>ersons,  in  reliance  upon  such 
representation.  It  appears,  from  what  is  said  in  the  opin- 
ion of  the  court,  that  the  defendants'  representation  also 
included  an  express  promise  to  redeem  the  notes.  The 
principal  ground  of  the  demurrer  was  that  the  i>etition 
showed,  that  the  defendants'  promise  was  not  in  writing. 
The  court  gave  judgment  for  the  plaintiff  upon  the 
demurrer,  remarking  that  the  statute  of  frauds  did  not 
apply,  because  the  defendants'  liability  was  not  for  the 
debt  of  another,  but  upon  an  original  and  independent 
ground ;  that  is,  that  by  their  representations  they  gave 
credit,  character  and  currency  to  the  notes ;  and  caused 
them  to  be  received  by  the  plaintiff  and  others  in  business 
transactions.  The  opinion  then  added:  ''They  were 
bankers  in  the  county,  and  in  the  first  place  represented 
themselves  to  be  liable  for  these  bills  as  stockholders. 
They  may  have  been  taken  as  sole  stockholders  in  the 
bank,  and  owners  of  it.  In  the  second  place  they  adver- 
tised that  they  would  redeem  the  notes  at  their  counter,  in 
said  county,  which  they  refased  to  do.according  to  the  decla- 
ration. Thus  by  their  representations  of  liability,  and  their 
proposing  to  redeem  at  their  counter,  they  gave  credit  and 
currency  to  the  bank  bills,  and  caused  them  to  be  accepted 
as  paj)er  money  of  value."  The  principle  of  this  case  is 
very  correct,  if  the  objection  of  the  want  of  any  definite 
promisee,  ought  not  to  have  been  fatal  to  maintaining  any 
action  whatever  upon  the  alleged  promise.  That  objection 
was  also  overruled  by  the  court^  on  the  ground  that 
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the  defendants  must  be  considered  aa  undertaking  to  erery 
individnal  who  saw  their  adTertiBement>  or  heard  their 
representationa.  (c2) 

§  489.  And  in  Soover  y.  MorrU,  3  Ohio,  B6,  A.  D.  1^7, 
the  decision  was  controlled  by  a  similar  principle,  although 
it  was  presented  in  the  form  of  a  presumption,  instead  of 
an  estoppel.  There  the  question  was  whether  an  offset, 
interposed  by  the  defendant  in  the  court  b^ow,  had  been 
properly  allowed.  In. order  to  sustain  it  the  defendwit 
had  offered  in  evidence  a  paper  signed  by  tiie  plaintiff,  in 
these  words,  "  I  agree  that  Dr.  Morris's  "  (the  defendant's) 
"  account  a^jainst  Samuel  Miller,  amounting  to  about  (36,' 
shall  be  offset  and  applied  on  my  claims  against  Dr. 
Morris  now  in  suit,  and  that  I  will  pay  the  same."  The 
plaintiff  insisted  that  the  ofbet  was  not  admissible,  on  the 
ground  that  the  writing  did  not  express  the  consideration, 
and  moved  for  a  new  trial,  because  it  had  been  admitted 
In  the  court  below  ;  but  the  motion  was  denied,  the  court 
saying:  "It"  (the  memorandum)  "is  nothing  more  than 
an  admisBion  that  a  stipulated  sum  of  money  is  due  from 
the  plaintiff  to  the  defendant,  for  which  the  latter  shall 
have  credit.  It  is  not  an  undertaking  to  pay  the  debt  of 
Miller,  but  an  acknowledgment  of  a  pre-existing  liability 
to  pay  it."  "  In  this  view  of  the  case,  which  we  deem  fli» 
correct  one,  it  is  not  touched  by  the  statute  of  frauds." 


ARTICLE  n. 

Wb«n  tb*  (fltot  of  a*|a«nlM  ra  te  iltn  tbi  Ibm  of  ■  porloidf  olitli|  UaUl%, 

§  490.  It  is  obvious  that  the  question,  whether  an  altera- 
tion of  a  previously  existing  contract  to  respond  for 
another,  is  within  or  without  the  statute,  generally  depends 
upon  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  alteration.    IS  the  con- 

(d)  Thii  case  might,  perbftps,  hsTe  been  pnt  upon  the  ground  that  thera 
was  a  representation  of  a  fact,  bh  well  aa  a  promise;  and  ao  that  it  was 
within  the  principle  of  the  caset  cited  in  ohaptar  iv,  article  ii.  And  tes 
Phillipps  V.  Bateman,  16  Baat,  366. 
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tract  was  executory,  and  a  new  one  has  been  made,  vary-  * 
ing  from  the  old  contract  in  any  essential  features,  a 
question  at  once  arises,  which  will  be  examined  in  a  sub- 
sequent part  of  this  work,  whether  when  an  agreement  fklls 
within  the  statute  of  frauds,  any  material  alteration  of  its 
terms  must  be  evidenced  by  a  writing.  It  will  be  shown  in 
fhe  proper  place,  that  the  courts  are  not  entirely  of  accord 
upon  this  question.  But  conceding  that  the  statute  ap- 
plies where  the  alteration  is  material,  it  would  evidently 
be  a  forced  construction  of  its  provisions,  to  hold  that 
every  variation  of  a  liability  assumed  by  a  contract,  no 
matter  how  slight  it  may  be,  must  be  regarded  as  a  new 
contract,  and  invested  with  the  same  formalities  as  the 
original  agreement  It  is  quite  difficult,  however,  to  draw 
the  dividing  line ;  and  the  principle  must  be  applied  with 
great  caution.  But  where  the  contract  has  been  so  far 
executed,  that  the  promisor's  liability  thereunder  has 
assumed  the  form  of  an  indebtedness,  there  seems  to  be 
no  reason  why  the  statute  should  apply  to  any  agreement  * 
which  the  parties  may  see  fit  to  make,  not  having  the 
effect  to  increase  the  liability  to  respond  for  another,  which 
the  promisor  has  already  incurred. 

§  ^1.  A  striking  instance  of  the  application  of  the  prin- 
ciple now  under  examination,  may  be  found  in  Macrory 
V.  Scott^  6  Exchequer,  907,  (a)  decided  in  1860.  The  action 
was  debt  on  a  judgment ;  and  the  defendant  pleaded  in 
substance  that  the  judgment  was  recovered,  with  the  defend- 
ant's assent,  as  surety  for  Scott  Brothers,  to  secure  the 
payment  of  moneys  due  from  Scott  Brothers  to  the  plaint- 
iff, and  to  be  advanced  by  the  plaintiff  to  them ;  and  that 
all  of  the  moneys  so  due  and  advanced,  for  which  the 
judgment  was  to  be  security,  had  been  paid.  To  which 
the  plaintiff  replied  in  substance,  that  after  the  recovery 
of  the  judgment  an  agreement  was  made  between  the 
plaintiff,  and  Scott  Brothers,  that  for  the  sake  of  winding 
up  the  unsettled  transactions  between  the  plaintiff  and 

(a)  S.  C,  20  Law  Journal,  N.  S.,  Exchequer,  90. 
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Scott  Brothers,  they  should  execute  to  each  other  releases ; 
that  the  plaintiff  should  advance  to  a  certain  banking 
company  800Z.,  guarantied  by  him  on  behalf  of  Scott 
Brothers,  and  to  them  directly  2001. ;  and  that  the  defend- 
ant assented  to  this,  and  agreed  that  the  judgment  should 
stand  as  security  for  the  1,000Z.  At  the  trial  the  plaintiff 
proved  an  agreement  in  writing  by  the  defendant,  assenting 
to  another  agreement  betvreen  the  plaintiff  and  Scott 
Brothers,  which  was  to  the  effect  set  forth  in  the  replica- 
tion ;  but  it  was  insisted  that  the  agreement  signed  by  the 
defendant  did  not  sufficiently  express  the  consideration. 

§  492.  The  plaintiff  had  a  verdict,  and  a  rule  nisi  was 
obtained  to  enter  a  nonsuit  or  for  a  new  trial,  on  the  ground 
that  the  case  was  within  the  statute,  and  also  on  a  question 
of  variance ;  and  after  argument  the  rule  was  discharged. 
"Upon  the  point  arising  under  the  statute,  three  of  the 
barons  agreed  that  the  memorandum  was  sufficient ;  but 
Parke,  B.,  also  held  that  the  statute  did  not  apply,  and 
Martin,  B. ,  put  his  decision  entirely  upon  that  ground.  The 
former  said :  "  It  is  not  directly  a  promise  to  pay  the  debt 
of  another,  but  an  agreement  stating  that  property  already 
pledged  for  one  debt  shall  remain  pledged  for  another. 
Although  the  ultimate  effect  is  that  the  debt  may  be  paid, 
yet  the  immediate  object  is  merely  to  appropriate  the 
fund  in  a  different  manner.  It  therefore  falls  within  the 
principle  of  the  decision  in  Castling  v.  Aubert.(b)  It  is 
not  necessary  however  to  decide  that  point,  though  I  feel 
no  doubt  upon  it."  Martin,  B.,  also  said:  "To  my 
mind  this  is  clearly  not  a  case  within  the  statute  of  frauds. 
It  is  not  undertaking  to  answer  for  the  debt,  de&ult  or 
miscarriage  of  another,  but  an  agreement  that  a  certain 
existing  obligation  shall  continue."  "  So  that  even  if  it 
had  been  a  parol  contract  it  would  have  been  perfectly 
good,  as  the  statute  of  frauds  does  not  apply,  "(c) 

(b)  Post,  §  580. 

(c)  The  peculiarity  of  this  case,  upon  which  the  remarks  of  Lord  Wensley- 
dalc  and  Baron  Martin  were  doubtless  founded,  was  that  the  agreement  was 
merely  a  defeasance  or  conditional  satisfaction  of  the  judgment    For  the 
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§  493.  The  case  of  Rexford  v.  Brunell,  1  New  York 
Legal  Observer,  396,  decided  in  the  New  York  Common 
Pleas  in  the  year  1843,  is  referable  to  the  same  principle. 
There  the  question  was  whether  a  setoff  interposed  by  the 
defendant,  in  an  action  upon  a  bill  of  exchange  could  be 
allowed.  The  setoff  arose  upon  the  following  facts  :  The 
plaintiff  was  a  surety  for  one  Ensworth,  for  the  payment 
of  the  rent  of  a  hotel,  leased  to  him  by  one  Swan ;  one 
month  after  the  lease  had  been  made,  Ensworth  assigned 
it  by  deed  to  the  defendant ;  and  by  a  memorandum  at 
the  foot  of  the  assignment,  he  agreed  to  pay  the  propor- 
tionate part  of  the  quarter's  rent  for  the  month.  The 
defendant  also  agreed  to  indemnify  the  plaintiff  against  his 
suretyship.  A  dispute  arose,  at  the  time  of  the  execution 
of  the  papers,  respecting  the  payment  of  the  month' s  rent 
mentioned  in  the  memorandum  ;  and  the  plaintiff  said 
that  it  "  would  be  all  right,  as  he  would  pay  it  himself ;  '* 
but  the  defendant  was  subsequently  compelled  to  pay  it 
to  Swan.  The  majority  of  the  court  held  that  under  the 
circumstances,  the  defendant's  indemnity  must  be  con- 
strtied  as  applying  only  to  the  rent  thereafter  to  accrue ; 
that  with  respect  to  the  month's  rent,  the  only  question 
was  whether  the  plaintiff's  promise  was  within  the  statute 
of  frauds ;  and  that  the  promise  was  not  within  the  stat- 
ute, on  the  ground  that  the  plaintiff  was  already  liable  to 
pay  the  rent  to  the  landlord,  and  hence  he  was  not  under- 
taking to  pay  the  debt  of  another,  but  only  his  own  debt. 

§  494.  So  in  Spann  v.  Baltzell,  1  Florida  (Branch),  801, 
A.  D.  1847,  the  indorser  of  a  promissory  note,  before  the 
maturity  of  the  note,  made  an  agreement  with  the  holder, 
whereby  the  former  promised  to  pay  the  note  at  maturity, 
punctually  and  without  fail,  out  of  his  own  funds,  and  the 

same  reason  these  remarks  are  not  inconsistent  with  the  doctrine,  that  the 
statute  will  not  permit  a  verbal  alteration  to  be  made  of  a  contract,  which  it 
requires  to  be  in  writing.  But  the  case  is  sui  generis ;  and  it  is  difficult  to 
extract  any  principle  from  it^  extending  much  beyond  the  same  state  of 
facts. 
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latter  promised  to  receive  payment  in  the  circnlating  notes 
of  a  certain  bank,  which  were  then  depreciated.  It  was 
held  that  the  agreement  was  made  npon  sufficient  consid- 
eration, and  was  not  within  the  statute  of  frauds.  How- 
ever, the  decision  was  not  distinctly  placed  by  the  courts 
as  we  think  it  should  have  been,  on  the  ground  that  this 
was  a  substituted  agreement ;  the  defendant  being  already 
liable  upon  the  contract  in  another  form. 

§  495.  To  this  class  of  cases  may  also  be  referred  Blount 
V.  Hawkins^  19  Alabama,  100,  A.  D.  1851.  There  the 
defendant  had  become  surety  in  a  "replevy  bond,"  given 
by  one  Lunsford,  in  order  to  retain  property  upon  which 
the  plaintiff  had  levied  an  attachment  against  Lunsford  ; 
and  afterwards,  in  consideration  of  the  discontinuance  of 
the  attachment  suit,  he  agreed  with  the  plaintiff  that  he 
would  pay  the  debt.  In  an  action  upon  that  promise,  the 
Supreme  Court  held  that  the  statute  did  not  apply,  and 
affirmed  a  judgment  for  the  plaintiff  rendered  upon  a 
verdict.  The  general  doctrine  upon  which  the  opinion 
of  the  court  was  founded,  namely,  that  a  promise  is  not 
within  the  statute,  when  it  was  founded  upon  a  considera- 
tion beneficial  to  the  promisor  and  injurious  to  the  prom- 
isee, is  no  longer  regarded  as  law ;  but  the  particular 
application  made  of  it  will  perhaps  bring  the  case  within 
this  principle,  inasmuch  as  the  dismissal  of  the  attach- 
ment suit  discharged  the  defendant  from  his  liability,  as 
surety  upon  the  forthcoming  bond. 

§  496.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  a  promise  will 
not  be  taken  out  of  the  statute  by  this  principle,  unless 
the  former  liability  rested  directly  upon  the  promisor. 
For  instance  the  faiCt  that  he  was  a  member  of  a  corpora- 
tion, which  was  liable  for  the  original  debt,  will  not 
suffice  to  sustain  his  verbal  undertaking  to  respond.  ^(Q 

(d)  Trustees  of  Free  Schools,  etc.,  v,  Flint,  54  Massachusetts  (13  Mefcalf), 
539 ;  ante,  §  55.  And  see  also  Wyman  v.  Gray,  7  Harris  and  Johnson 
(Md.),  409,  and  Rogers  v.  Water?,  2  Gill  and  Johnson  (Md.),  64,  which 
are  quite  in  point,  although  in  the  latter  the  sufficiency  of  the  considera- 
tion was  the  question  directly  involved. 
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And  perhaps  the  same  principle  requires  that  a  promise 
to  pay  in  one  right,  a  debt  for  which  he  was  already 
responsible  in  another  right,  should  be  proved  by  a  writ- 
ing only.(e) 


AETIOLE  ra. 

WlMif  ih*  aibot  of  ih*  promiM  wm  to  wtire  a  logal  delinioe,agal]iit  tn  totioa  Urandedvpoa  • 

ptoviMf  tt^fsgoimt  of  iho  promiiori 

§  497.  It  cannot  be  doubted,  although,  as  far  as  we  have 
observed,  it  has  never  been  expressly  decided,  that  a  prom- 
ise to  pay  a  debt  originally  contracted  by  the  promisor, 
collaterally  with  a  third  person,  but  barred  by  the  statute 
of  limitations,  or  by  a  certificate  in  bankruptcy,  or  the 
like,  is  not  within  the  fourth  section  of  the  statute  of 
frauds ;  and  consequently  that  it  is  good  without  writing, 

(e)  See  RaDn  v,  Hughes,  4  Brown*8  Parliamentary  Cases,  27,  and  7  Term 
Reports,  350,  note,  cited  at  length,  ante,  §  10.  Two  cases  have  been  pub- 
lished, since  this  work  was  prepared  for  the  press,  involving  to  some  extent 
the  same  question.  One  of  them,  Okeson*s  Appeal,  59  Pennsylvania,  99,  is 
given  in  full  in  $  32.  The  other  is  Cole  v.  Shurtleff,  41  Vermont,  311, 
decided  in  1868.  There  one  question  was  whether  a  verbal  promise  made 
by  a  husband,  during  ooyerture,  to  pay  his  wife's  debt  contracted  before 
coverture,  would  enable  the  promisee  to  interpose  the  debt  as  a  setoff  to  a 
demand  in  favor  of  tlie  husband,  upon  which  an  action  had  been  commenced 
After  the  wife's  death.  The  setoff  was  rejected  in  the  court  below,  and  the 
Supreme  Court  affirmed  a  judgment  in  favor  of  the  plaintiff;  holding  thai 
inasmuch  as  by  the  marriage,  the  plaintiff  became  jointly  liable  with  his 
wife  for  her  antenuptial  debts,  but  his  liability  as  husband  ceased  upon  her 
death,  unless  it  had  been  enforced  by  a  judgment  recovered  during  the 
coverture;  whereas  on  the  contrary  she  would  continue  to  be  liable  ader  his 
death ;  the  debt  must  be  regarded  as  hers,  throughout  the  time  of  the  cover- 
ture, as  well  as  before  and  afterwards.  It  was  therefore  said  "  that  it  would 
seem  that  the  promise  relied  upon,  referring  to  and  applicable  only  to  the 
debt  of  another,  and  not  being  supported  by  any  consideration,  nor  in 
writing,  was  invalid  within  the  statute  of  frauds."  But  the  decision  was 
also  placed  upon  the  ground,  that  there  was  no  legal  consideration  for  the 
defendant's  general  promise,  within  the  principle  determined  in  Rann  v, 
Hughes ;  and  the  ruling  that  there  was  no  consideration  for  the  promise, 
materially  affect<i  the  value  of  the  case  upon  the  question  arising  under  the 
statute. 
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unless  a  writing  has  been  made  necessary  to  its  validity 
by  some  other  statute,  (a)  The  principle  is  very  fetmiliar, 
that  in  all  such  cases  the  new  promise  is  in  effect  not  a 
new  contract,  but  the  revival  of  the  original  debt ;  the 
remedy  upon  which  is  regarded  as  having  been  suspended 
by  the  legal  objection  to  the  recovery.  This  principle,  it 
is  believed,  will  shelter  from  the  operation  of  the  statute, 
all  cases  where  the  promise  was  to  pay  a  debt^  from  which 

(a)  That  an  oral  promise  is  sufficient  to  prevent  tlie  running  of  the  statute 
of  limitations  against  a  guaranty,  when  it  was  made  before  the  debt  was 
barred,  was  determined  in  Gibbons  v.  McCasland,  1  Barnewall  and  Aldenon, 
690,  A.  D.  1818.  This  was  an  action  upon  a  guaranty,  made  by  the  defend- 
ant's testator  in  1808,  whereby  he  agreed  to  be  answerable  for  the  payment 
of  the  price  of  certain  goods,  shipped  by  the  plaintiffs  to  one  Span,  at  a  foreign 
port  The  defendant  pleaded  the  statute  of  limitations,  and  the  plaintifis 
replied  that  the  writ  was  sued  out  in  Michaelmas  term,  1817,  and  that  the 
cause  of  action  accrued  within  six  years  before  that  time.  At  the  trial  the 
plaintiff  proved  the  guaranty  and  the  shipment  of  the  goods ;  that  the 
guaranty  was  exhibited  to  the  testator  in  November,  1811 ;  that  he  then  said 
that  he  remembered  it  perfectly  well,  and  when  he  was  able  it  should  be 
arranged ;  and  that  the  writ  had  issued  within  six  years  from  that  time. 
The  judge  thereupon  nonsuited  the  plaintiffs,  on  the  ground  that  as  the 
statute  of  frauds  required  the  contract  to  be  in  writing,  it  was  necessary,  in 
order  to  take  it  out  of  the  statute  of  limitations^  that  the  revival  of  the  con- 
tract should  also  be  in  writing.  A  rule  nisi  for  setting  aside  the  nonsuit 
was  made  absolute.  Lord  Ellenborough,  C.  J.,  said:  "It  seems  to  me  that 
the  difficulty  in  this  case  arises  from  considering  together  two  statutes, 
which  have  no  relation  to  each  other.  The  statute  of  frauds  requires  the 
promise  to  be  in  vmtiog;  but  being  once  satisfied,  as  H  has  been  by  a  writing 
in  this  case,  it  may  be  dismissed  entirely  from  the  consideration  of  the  court; 
and  then  the  only  question  will  be,  whether  the  statute  of  limitations  has 
also  been  satisfied  by  the  acknowledgment  here  made."  Upon  this  question 
his  Lordship  said  that  the  language  used  was  the  recognition  of  an  existing 
liability,  and  was  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  statute  of  limitations,  whether  the 
original  promise  had  been  in  writing  or  not  Bayley,  J.,  said :  "  To  satisfy 
the  statute  of  frauds,  there  must  be  a  promise  in  writing;  and  to  take  the  case 
out  of  the  statute  of  limitations,  there  must  be  a  promise  within  six  years. 
Both  these  requisites  concur  in  the  present  case.  It  is  said  that  the  acknowl- 
edgment must  be  in  writing ;  but  that  is  not  necessary,  for  the  defendant's 
liability  is  fixed  by  the  original  promise  in  writing,  and  the  acknowledgment 
within  six  years  is  only  to  show  that  that  liability  has  not  been  discharged," 
Abbott  and  Holrojd,  JJ.,  concurred  generally. 
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the  promisor  had  been  discharged  by  the  operation  of 
some  rule  of  law,  without  an  actual  release  by  the  cred- 
itor, or  a  satisfaction  of  the  debt.  And  it  would  seem  that 
a  similar  rule  ought  to  goyem,  in  all  other  cases,  where  the 
original  contract,  without  being  absolutely  void,  was  void- 
able at  the  election  of  the  promisor ;  as,  for  instance,  where 
an  kgent,  or  person  standing  in  a  similar  relation  to  the 
promisor,  had  exceeded  his  powers  in  making  it.  But 
the  authorities  are  not  always  clear  upon  this  point. 

§  ^8.  To  commence  with  partnership  cases.  It  has 
been  made  a  question,  whether,  if  a  partner  pledges  the 
firm  credit  without  authority,  either  for  his  own  debt  or 
for  that  of  a  third  person,  under  circumstances  which 
would  entitle  the  other  partners  to  interpose  the  defence, 
a  subsequent  promise  to  pay  the  debt,  by  the  partners 
who  did  not  originally  assent  to  the  use  of  the  firm  name, 
will  fall  within  the  statute.  And  it  was  ruled  in  Ken- 
tucky, in  the  early  case  (A.  D.  1818)  of  Wagnon  v.  Clay^ 
1  A.  K.  Marshall,  257,  that  a  verbal  promise  to  that  effect 
will  be  insufficient.  There  the  action  was  brought  by  Clay 
upon  a  joint  note,  signed  in  the  names  of  Wagnon,  M. 
Bell  and  J.  Bell ;  and  it  appeared  that  J.  Bell  signed  the 
name  of  M.  Bell  to  the  note,  as  well  as  his  own ;  they 
being  copartners,  and  the  note  having  been  given  for  a 
debt  of  Wagnon.  It  was  further  proved,  that  after  the 
note  was  executed,  M.  Bell,  having  been  advised  that  he 
was  not  liable  for  it,  promised  the  plaintiff  to  pay  it. 
Error  having  been  brought  upon  a  judgment  for  the 
plaintiff,  the  court  held  that  as  the  note  was  void  as  to  M. 
Bell  in  the  first  instance,  a  subsequent  verbal  promise  by 
him  to  pay  it,  was  within  the  statute  of  frauds ;  and  that 
if  such  promise  had  been  made  in  writing,  the  action 
would  necessarily  have  been  upon  the  writing,  and  not 
upon  the  original  note.  On  a  rehearing,  however,  the 
judgment  was  affirmed  ;  but  upon  the  ground  that  there 
was  some  evidence  of  authority,  on  the  part  of  J.  Bell,  to 
bind  his  partner. 
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§  499.  So  in  the  case  of  Taylor  v.  HiUyer^  3  Blackford 
(Indiana),  433,  decided  in  1834,  the  Supreme  Court  reversed 
a  judgment  in  favor  of  the  plaintiff  and  granted  a  nevr 
trial,  because  the  judge  at  the  trial  refused  to  give  the 
jury  several  instructions  pertinent  to  the  evidence ;  among 
them  one  to  the  effect  that  where  a  partner  had,  with  the 
knowledge  of  the  payee,  executed  a  note  in  the  firm  name 
for  his  individual  debt^  a  subsequent  verbal  promise  of 
the  other  partners  to  pay  it  was  void  under  the  statute. 
But  as  the  reversal  was  upon  the  whole  case,  and  neither 
of  the  legal  propositions  involved  in  the  exception  was 
specifically  assigned  as  the  ground  of  the  decision,  it  is 
somewhat  doubtful  whether  that  particular  proposition 
was  approved ;  or  whether  the  objection  was  not  that  the 
original  note  was  absolutely  void  against  the  other  defend- 
ants ;  the  evidence  having  tended  to  show  that  at  the  time 
when  it  was  executed,  the  firm  had  been  actually  dissolved, 
and  the  exception  having  presented  that  question. 

§  600.  It  is  believed  that  the  doctrine  of  these  cases,  that 
the  validity  of  the  promise  under  the  statute  is  governed 
by  the  same  rule,  as  if  the  new  promisor  was  an  entire 
stranger  to  the  original  transaction,  is  founded  upon  too 
narrow  a  view  of  the  principle  upon  which  his  liability 
depends  at  common  law.  For  the  act  of  one  partner  in 
pledging  the  credit  of  the  firm  is  not  a  nullity ;  it  is  merely 
an  excess  of  power ;  and  the  objection  is  personal  to  the 
other  partner,  and  may  be  waived,  so  as  to  render  the 
contract  valid  ab  origine,  without  any  new  consideration. 
Hence  it  would  seem  that  in  all  such  cases,  a  new  promise 
is  merely  a  recognition  of  antecedent  liability,  and  valid 
although  verbal,  as  being  a  waiver  of  the  excess  of  au- 
thority assumed  by  the  partner,  who  had  undertaken  to 
bind  tiie  firm.(i) 


(5)  The  rule  on  the  subject  of  a  subsequent  recognition  by  the  defendant 
of  his  partner's  previous  unauthorized  act,  is  thus  stated  in  CoUyer  on  Part- 
nership, 5th  American  edition,  §  507.  "  We  will  conclude  this  section  by 
observing,  what  indeed  has  already  appeared  from  the  case  of  £z  parte 
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§  601.  Upon  the  same  principle  it  would  seem,  that  where 
one  of  the  partners  has  been  discharged  from  a  joint  debt 
by  the  operation  of  a  rule  of  law,  a  new  promise  to  pay 
the  debt  should  be  r^^rded  as  a  mere  waiver  of  his  tech- 
nical defence,  and  therefore  not  within  the  statute  of 
frauds.  The  rule  appears  to  have  been  thus  laid  down  in 
Jiice  V.  Barry y  2  Cranch  (U.  S.)  Circuit  Court  Reports, 
447,  decided  in  1824.  There  the  declaration  counted  ui>on 
a  promise  of  the  defendant  to  pay  the  amount  due  to  the 
plaintiff,  upon  a  judgment  rendered  in  his  &yor  against 
one  J.  D.  B. ;  which  promise  was  alleged  to  have  been 
made,  in  consideration  that  the  plaintiff  would  discharge 
the  said  J.  T>.  B.  from  the  custody  of  the  marshal,  who 
had  arrested  him  under  a  ca.  sa.  issued  upon  the  judg- 
ment ;  and  in  two  of  the  counts  it  was  alleged  that  the 
demand  upon  which  the  judgment  was  recovered  was  orig- 
inally a  partnership  debt  of  the  defendant  and  the  said 
J.  D.  B.  Upon  the  trial  the  defendant's  counsel  objected 
to  proof  of  a  verbal  promise ;  insisting  that  if  it  was  origin- 
ally a  partnership  debt^  it  had  become  merged  in  the  judg- 

Bonbonus"  (SYesey,  540),  "that  if  the  creditor  can  show  that  the  firm 
hare  adopted,  as  a  joint  debt,  the  debt  which  was  originally  several,  this  is  an 
answer  to  any  charge  of  collusion  against  the  creditor,  and  the  firm  will 
accordingly  be  answerable  for  repayment  of  the  debt  In  cases  of  this 
nature,  subsequent  approbation  by  the  firm  of  the  separate  act  of  their  copart- 
ner, will  be  equivalent  to  previous  consent;  and  continued  acquiescence  on 
the  part  of  the  firm,  in  a  series  of  separate  contracts  and  engagements,  entered 
into  by  an  individual  partner,  will  be  evidence  of  subsequent  approbation, 
and  will  be  strong  to  show  that  the  particular  partner  engaged  in  these 
various  transactions  is  in  truth  the  agent  of  his  copartners; ''  citing  Wheeler 
V,  Rice,  8  Gushing,  205 ;  Sweetser  v.  French,  2  Cashing,  309 ;  Gansevoort  v, 
Williams,  \i  Wendell,  139,  140;  Bank  of  Kentucky  v.  Brooking,  2  Littell, 
41.  ''An  express  assent  of  the  other  partners  need  not  be  shown ;  it  may 
be  implied  from  circumstances."  Gafisevoort  v,  Williams,  14  Wendell,  133; 
Noble  V.  McClintock,  2  Watts  and  Sergeant,  152.  "The  burden  of  showing 
such  assent  is  on  the  separate  creditor  who  takes  the  partnership  security." 
Davenport  v.  Runlett,  3  N.  Hamp.,  386;  Weed  v.  Richardson,  2  Dev.  and 
Bat,  535;  Pierce  v.  Pass,  1  Porter,  232;  Story  on  Partn.,  §  133;  Dob  v. 
Halsey,  16  Johns.,  34,  38;  Gkinsevoort  v.  Williams,  14  Wendell,  133,  135; 
Wilson  V,  Williams,  id.,  146 ;  Darling  v.  March,  22  Maine,  184 ;  Brewster  v. 
Mott,  4  Scammon,  37& 
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ment,  and  the  defendant's  promise  to  pay  it  must  be  in 
writing ;  bat  after  argument  and  deliberation,  the  court 
admitted  tiie  evidence,  in  connection  with  proof  that  it  was 
originally  a  joint  debt,  "being  of  the  opinion  that  if  it 
were,  there  was  a  moral  obligation  on  the  defendant  to  pay 
it ;  and  his  promise  to  do  bo  was  a  promise  to  pay  his  own 
debt,  and  not  the  debt  of  another,  within  the  meaning  of 
the  statute  of  frauds."  This  case,  upon  the  reason  given 
by  the  learned  judge  for  admitting  the  evidence,  is  directiy 
in  point ;  but  there  was  in  truth  another  unanswerable 
reason  for  holding  the  promise  not  to  be  within  the  statute, 
which  does  not  appear  to  hare  occurred  either  to  the 
court  or  the  counsel ;  namely,  that  the  arrest  and  dis- 
charge of  J.  P.  B.  extinguished  the  judgment  against 
him.(c) 

§  S02.  But  a  ruling  directly  contrary  to  that  in  Sice  v. 
Barry  was  made  in  Oreenleaf  v.  Burbank,  13  New  Hamp- 
shire, 464,  decided  A.  B.  1649.  There  the  declaration 
stated,  in  substance,  that  the  plaintifib  had  sold  goods  to 
a  firm,  consisting  of  one  Eastman  and  the  defendant,  and 
had  afterwards  accepted  the  note  of  Eastman  for  the 
goods,  and  discharged  and  settled  the  account  against  the 
firm ;  and  Eastman  having  died,  the  plaintiffs,  after  his 
death,  presented  the  note  to  the  defendant,  as  surviving 
partner,  and  he  promised  to  pay  it,  but  he  had  &iled  to 
do  so.  Upon  the  trial  the  plaintiffs  proved  the  sale  and 
delivery  of  the  goods  to  Eastman  for  the  firm ;  the  making 
of  an  individual  note  therefor  by  Eastman,  and  the  plaiht- 
,  iffs'  acceptance  thereof;  that  before  its  maturity,  the 
defendant  had  admitted  to  the  plaintiffs'  clerk,  that  it  was 
given  for  the  use  of  the  firm,  and  had  promised  him  to 
pay  it;  that  after  Eastman's  death  he  had  repeated  that 
promise ;  and  that  the  plaintiffs  had  delayed  presenting 
it  as  a  claim  against  Eastman's  estate.  A  verdict  having 
been  taken,  subject  to  the  opinion  of  the  court,  it  was 
held,  after  argument,  that  upon  the  facts  set  forth  in  the 

(e)    See  chapter  ii,  attiole  ii. 
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declaration,  the  defendant' s  liability  for  the  goods  sold  to 
the  firm  terminated,  upon  the  receipt  of  the  note  of  East- 
man, in  payment  of  the  firm  debt ;  and  that  his  subse- 
quent promise  to  pay  it  was  void  for  want  of  considera- 
tion. The  opinion  added:  ''The  case,  as  stated  in  the 
declaration,  is  clearly  within  the  statute  of  frauds,  not- 
withstanding the  averment  respecting  the  origin  of  the 
debt."  It  was  then  said  that 'the  plaintiffs  could  not 
avail  themselves  of  their  forbearance  against  the  estate  of 
Eastman,  because  no  averment  relating  thereto  was  con- 
tained in  the  declaration ;  that  if  there  had  been  an  all^a- 
tion  that  they  forbore,  in  consideration  of  the  defendant's 
promise,  it  would  have  presented  a  different  cause  of 
action ;  but  there  was  no  evidence  to  sustain  it,  as  the 
proofs  did  not  show  that  they  forbore  for  any  such 
reason.  But  as  there  was  some  evidence  tending  to  show 
that  Eastman's  note  was  not  in  fitct  received  as  payment, 
the  verdict  was  set  aside,  with  leave  to  the  plaintiff^  to 
amend  their  declaration. 

§  603.  Cases  where  a  person,  who  was  once  liable  as  a 
guarantor,  or  otherwise  collaterally  for  another,  and  has 
been  discharged  by  some  act,  omission,  or  neglect  of  the 
creditor,  (falling  short  of  a  voluntary  and  intentional  sur- 
render of  the  liability,)  subsequently  renews  his  engage- 
ment to  respond  for  the  same  debt,  depend  upon  a  principle 
analogous  to  that  which  obtains,  where  one  of  several 
partners  renews  his  liability  for  a  partnership  debt,  after 
a  technical  discharge.  There  is  respectable  authority  for 
the  doctrine,  that  in  such  a  case  the  new  promise  is  within 
the  statute ;  but  the  rule  is  believed  to  be  otherwise. 
For  the  law  looks  upon  it  as  an  agreement  to  waive  a 
technical  defence  against  a  previously  existing  liability, 
rather  than  a  contract  to  assume  a  new  liability,  as  a 
surety  for  another. 

§  604.  The  only  cases,  within  our  knowledge,  in  which 
such  a  promise  was  held  to  be  within  the  statute,  are 
Fecdbody  v.  Harvey ^  4  Connecticut^  119,  and  Huntington 
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V.  Harvey^  id.  124,  decided  in  1821.  With  respect  to  sey- 
eral  other  questions  which  arose,  there  were  some  points  of 
difference  between  these  cases,  but  as  fitr  as  this  question 
is  involved,  the  fects  in  both  were  identical.  In  each  of 
them  it  appeared  that  the  defendant  had  indorsed  in  blank, 
a  promissory  note,  not  negotiable,  made  by  one  Bushnell 
and  payable  to  Huntington,  which  the  latter  had  assigned, 
with  the  indorsement,  to  Peabody.  By  th^  local  law  of 
Connecticut,  a  guaranty,  as  this  indorsement  was  con- 
strued to  be,  is  discharged ;  unless  demand  shall  be  made 
of  the  principal  at  maturity,  and  an  action  at  once  com- 
menced and  prosecuted  against  him.  Peabody  had  not 
complied  with  these  requirements ;  but  it  was  shown  that 
after  the  defendant  had  been  discharged,  in  consequence 
of  such  laches,  Peabody  was  about  to  institute  an  action 
upon  the  notes  against  the  maker,  when  the  defendant,  in 
consideration  that  he  would  forbear  to  do  so,  promised 
him  to  pay  the  notes  within  a  certain  period.  In  these 
actions  the  plaintiff  relied  upon  this  promise,  the  second 
suit  being  prosecuted  in  the  name  of  Huntington,  the 
payee,  by  Peabody.  The  court  held  in  each  of  the  cases 
that  no  recovery  could  be  had  upon  the  promise,  on  the 
ground  that  the  defendant,  after  his  discharge,  was  a 
stranger  to  the  notes ;  and  whatever  promise  he  might 
have  then  made,  in  relation  thereto,  must  be  in  writing 
within  the  statute  of  frauds.  A  verdict  having  been  ren- 
dered in  each  cause  for  the  defendant,  under  a  ruling  at 
the  trial  to  that  effect,  a  motion  for  a  new  trial  was  denied. 

§  506.  It  is  however  well  settled,  that  where  an  indorser 
of  a  promissory  note  or  bill  of  exchange,  with  full  knowl- 
edge that  he  has  been  discharged  by  the  holder's  omission 
to  demand  payment  at  maturity,  and  give  him  notice  of 
nonpayment,  promises  to  pay  the  amount  due  upon  the 
instrument,  he  is  liable  at  common  law,  although  his 
promise  was  not  founded  upon  any  new  consideration. 
And  the  principle  upon  which  his  liability  rests,  appar- 
ently disposes  of  any  objection  arising  under  the  statute. 
In  some  of  the  cases,  where  an  action  was  sustained  upon 
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such  a  promise,  the  question  whether  the  statute  applied 
also  arose  upon  the  facts,  and  was  necessarily  involved, 
if  not  expressly  alluded  to  in  the  decision.  This  occurred  in 
Tebbetts  v.  Dowdy  23  Wendell  (New  York),  379,  decided 
A.  D.  1840,  where  the  objection  was  distinctly  taken,  that 
a  promise  made  under  those  circumstances  was  within  the 
statute ;  although  it  was  not  noticed  by  the  court  in  the 
two  opinions  pronounced.  The  opinion  of  Cowen,  J., 
cited  upwards  of  fifty  English  and  American  cases  in  sup- 
port  of  the  doctrine;  and  Bronson,  J.,  coincided,  ''not  on 
the  ground  that  the  indorser  is  bound  by  the  promise,  as 
matter  of  contract,  for  it  wants  consideration ;  but  on  the 
ground  that  the  promise  amounts  to  a  waiver  of  the  objec- 
tion,  that  the  proper  steps  had  not  been  taken  to  charge 
the  indorser."  The  same  rule  was  established  in  Massa- 
chusetts, by  the  case  of  Hopkins  v.Liswelly  12  Massachu- 
settd,  62,  A.  D.  1815 ;  and  in  Sigourney  v.  WethereUy  47 
Massachusetts  (6  Metcalf ),  663,  A.  D.  1842,  it  was  held  that 
payment  by  the  guarantor  of  the  interest  upon  a  promis- 
sory note,  made  with  knowledge  that  he  had  b^n  dis- 
charged by  the  laches  of  the  holder,  sufficed,  as  a  waiver 
of  the  laches,  to  render  him  liable. 

§  606.  The  same  principle  has  been  decided  in  numerous 
other  cases ;  and  in  some  of  them  the  application  of  the 
statute  of  frauds  was  considered,  in  connection  with  this 
question.  Thus  in  The  United  States  BanJc  v.  Southardy  2 
Harrison  (New  Jersey),  473,  A.  D.  1840,  where  the  action 
was  against  an  indorser  of  a  promissory  note,  upon  proof 
of  a  promise  to  pay  after  dishonor,  the  objection  that  the 
promise  was  within  the  statute  was  distinctly  taken.  And 
although  the  court  set  aside  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff, 
because  the  proof  did  not  show  that  the  defendant,  at  the 
time  he  made  the  promise,  knew  that  payment  had  not 
been  demanded  of  the  maker,  the  opinion  expressly  stated 
that  the  objection  growing  out  of  the  statute  was  unten- 
able ;  and  that  an  indorser,  by  a  promise  made  with  fall 
knowledge  of  his  discharge,  ^'places  himself  in  the  same 
condition  he  would  be  in,  if  such  demand  and  notice  had 
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been  proved."    But  in  this  case  the  promise  was  without 
consideration. 

§  607.  The  objection,  that  such  a  promise  is  within  the 
statute,  was  also  unsuccessfully  taken  in  the  subsequent 
case  of  Ashford  v.  Jtobinsorij  8  Iredell  (North  Carolina), 
114,  A.  D.  1847.  There  the  defendant  was  the  guarantor 
of  a  promissory  note ;  who,  it  was  insisted,  had  been  dis- 
charged by  neglect  to  prosecute  the  maker ;  and  he  had 
made  a  new  promise  to  pay  the  debt,  in  consideration  of 
forbearance  against  the  maker.  The  court,  affirming  a 
judgment  for  the  plaintiff,  said :  that  there  was  no  sub- 
stantial difference  between  the  liability  of  a  guarantor 
and  of  an  indorser,  upon  such  a  promise  ;  and  in  either 
case  it  must  be  shown  that  the  promise  was  made  with 
full  knowledge  of  the  facts.  The  case  did  not,  however, 
call  for  the  expression  of  any  opinion  upon  this  point,  as 
the  court  held  there  was  no  evidence  of  laches. 

§  608.  It  may  well  be  doubted,  whether  the  distinction 
between  a  waiver  and  a  contract  is  any  thing  but  verbal, 
as  far  as  the  application  of  the  statute  of  frauds  is  involved. 
If  a  new  promise  was  made  upon  a  consideration,  the  decis- 
ions require  us  to  call  it  a  contract.  But  apparently  it  was  a 
contract  to  waive  a  defence,  rather  than  to  pay  a  debt  to 
which  the  promisor  is  a  stranger. 


ARTICLE  IV. 

WlMif  ih*  promiM  WM  to  paythaproidBor'ideUtoatri&fferMtliarMfliAflvintodlaoliii^ 

ft  debt  doo  bj  tha  tnuufintiir  to  the  promliee. 

§  509.  We  have  already  examined  the  question  of  the 
validity,  under  the  statute  of  frauds  and  at  common  law, 
of  a  promise,  made  by  a  person  owing  a  debt,  to  pay  the 
same  to  a  transferee  thereof ;  where  the  consideration  of 
the  promise  was  the  simultaneous  discharge  of  the  trans- 
feror, from  a  debt  due  by  him  to  the  transferee,  in  con- 
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sideration  of  which  the  transfer  was  made,  (a)  We  now 
come  to  a  question  which,  in  its  common  law  aspect,  is 
but  a  continuation  of  the  former  discussion ;  but  as 
respects  the  application  of  the  statute  of  frauds,  its  solu- 
tion depends  upon  a  principle  altogether  dilBferent  from 
that  which  controls,  when  the  debt  of  the  transferor  was 
extinguished.  It  is  whether  a  verbal  promise  of  a  debtor, 
to  pay  his  debt  to  a  transferee  thereof  is  valid,  where  the 
immediate  and  direct  effect  of  fulfilment  of  the  promise 
will  be  to  discharge,  in  whole  or  in  part,  a  debt  due  from 
the  transferor  to  the  transferee;  which  nevertheless  remains 
in  full  force  and  effect  after  the  transfer  and  after  the 
promise.  It  would  seem  to  be  very  clear,  that  under  the 
statute  of  frauds  such  a  promise  is  valid;  because  the 
promisor  merely  undertakes  to  pay  to  one  person  a  debt 
for  which  he  is  already  liable  to  another.  The  fact  that 
the  fulfilment  of  his  promise  will  discharge  the  debt  of  his 
original  creditor  is  wholly  immaterial;  for  that  relates 
only  to  the  disposition  of  the  moneys,  to  be  paid  by  him 
in  discharge  of  his  own  indebtedness. 

§  510.  And  in  the  United  States,  (notwithstanding  some 
cases,  chiefly  of  an  early  date,  to  the  contrary,)  it  seems 
to  be  reasonably  well  settled,  that  a  promise  by  a  debtor  to 
pay  his  debt  to  any  transferee  thereof,  is  valid  at  common 
law,  if  founded  upon  a  valuable  consideration,  and  even 
if  made  without  consideration.  But  in  England  the 
question  is  involved  in  considerable  uncertainty.  The 
doctrine  that  no  consideration,  except  the  extinguishment 
of  both  of  the  intermediate  debts,  will  sustain  such  a 
promise,  either  verbal  or  written,  continues,  down  to  the 
present  day,  to  be  reiterated  in  the  dicta  of  some  of  the 
English  judges,  and  apparently  to  be  supported  by  some 


(a)  See  chapter  teeth,  article  second.  In  both  places  we  hare  generally 
used  the  word  transfer  and  its  derivatives,  instead  of  assignment  and  its 
derivatives;  because  a  distinction  has  sometimes  been  taken,  between  a  trans- 
action, whereby  the  equitable  title  to  the  demand  itself  passes  from  one  party 
to  the  other,  and  a  mere  authority  to  collect  the  proceeds. 


decisions ;  but  it  is  believed  to  rest  upon  bo  solid  foandfl- 
tion  of  priQciple,  and  to  be  irreconcilable  with  otiier  cases 
of  anqaestioaable  aathority. 

%  611.  In  some  of  the  cases,  the  qnestion  arising  under 
the  statute,  and  that  arising  upon  the  common  law  right 
to  maintain  the  action,  are  treated  as  identical,  or  at  least 
as  depending  upon  the  same  legal  principles  ;  and  some- 
times both  are  involved  in  such  obscurity,  as  to  lead  to 
the  suspicion  that  the  case  has  been  either  badly  reported, 
or  decided  upon  an  erroneous  conatmction  of  the  teuis- 
action  between  the  parties.  As  the  common  law  question, 
although  very  clearly  distinguishable  from  that  arising 
under  the  statute,  generally  presents  itself  at  the  same 
time  witii  the  latter,  and  upon  the  same  fkcts,  we  will 
consider  it  at  some  length  in  a  note  at  the  conclusion  of 
this  chapter ;  first  citing  a  few  decisions,  where  the  debate 
arose  upon  the  application  of  t^e  statute,  either  alone,  or 
in  connection  with  the  right  to  maintain  the  action  at 
common  law. 

%  513.  One  of  the  most  obscure  and  nnsatis&ctory  of 
the  reported  cases,  is  Lacy  v,  Jitklfeile,  4  Bowling  and 
Ryland,  7,  decided  in  the  King's  Bench,  A.  B.  1824. 
This  was  an  action  of  assumpsit  for  money  had  and 
received.  The  plaintiflfe  were  creditors  of  one  Goodfellow, 
who  had  accepted  bills  for  the  amount  of  his  debt  to  them, 
which  had  been  dishonored.  An  action  had  been  com- 
menced upon  the  bills  against  Goodfellow,  who  had  been 
arrested  and  had  put  in  bail.  Afterwards  he  executed  a 
deed,  assigning  to  the  plaintiffs  certain  moneys  due  him 
by  the  defendants ;  and  he  also  gave  the  plaintiffs  a  warrant 
of  attorney,  upon  which  a  judgment  was  entered  up 
against  him,  and  the  action  previously  pending  was  dis- 
continued, and  the  baU  discharged ;  but  at  what  precise 
time  this  was  done  is  not  disclosed  in  the  report  A 
memorandum  was  also  indorsed  upon  each  bill,  to  the 
effect  that  its  payment  was  "secured"  by  tJiat  assign- 
ment    Immediately  after  the  assignment  was  made,  notice 
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of  it  was  given  to  the  defendants ;  and  certain  conversa- 
tions took  place  between  the  plaintiffs  and  one  of  the 
defendants,  the  effect  of  which  was  one  of  the  points  of 
the  case ;  but  the  court  held  that  it  practically  amounted 
to  a  promise  by  the  defendants  to  pay  the  money  to  the 
plaintiffs.  Upon  the  trial  the  defen^nts  objected  that 
their  promise  was  within  the  statute  of  frauds ;  but  the 
plaintiffs  had  a  verdict. 

§  513.  Upon  the  hearing  of  a  motion  to  enter  a  nonsuit, 
counsel  for  the  defendants  insisted,  that  as  Goodfellow's 
debt  was  not  extinguished,  the  promise  was  collateral. 
But  Bayley,  J.,  interrupted  him,  saying  that  the  case 
was  not  distinguishable  from  Israel  v.  Douglas ;  (5)  and 
Abbott,  C.  J.,  added:  "The  defendants'  debt  to  Good- 
fellow  was  assigned  to  the  plaintiffs,  and  Goodfellow  dis- 
charged from  all  liability  to  them ;  then  surely  the  old  debt 
by  him  was  extinguished,  and  a  new  one  by  the  defendants 
created."  The  argument  then  proceeded  upon  the  effect 
of  the  conversations;  at  its  conclusion,  the  rule  was 
refused ;  the  per  curiam  opinion  saying,  that  "the  cases 
cited,"  {Israel  v.  Douglas  is  the  only  oi^e  approaching 
this  point,)  "show  that  the  undertaking  in  this  case  is  not 
within  the  statute  of  frauds."  The  facts  of  this  case,  if 
the  reporters  have  truly  stated  them,  certainly  repel  the 
suggestion  of  the  Chief  Justice,  that  Goodfellow  was  dis- 
charged ;  the  whole  transaction  having  been  a  mere  trans- 
fer by  way  of  collateral  security,  followed  up  by  a  judg- 
ment upon  the  original  debt.  And  in  Israel  v.  Douglas^ 
the  consideration  did  not  pass  from  the  plaintiff  to  the 
defendants'  original  creditor,  until  after  the  makipg  of 
the  defendants'  promise ;  and  then  it  was  money  advanced 
as  a  loan. 

§  614.  The  next  case,  where  the  application  of  the  stat- 
ute came  in  question,  was  Wharton  v.  Walker^  4  Bame- 

(()  1  H.  Blackstone,  239.  A  full  abstract  of  this  case  is  contained  in  the 
note  at  the  end  of  this  ohaptor. 
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wall  and  Cresswell,  163,  and  6  Bowling  and  Byland,  288, 
A.  D,  1826.  (c)  There  one  Lythgoe,  being  indebted  to  the 
plaintLff,  gave  him  an  order  for  the  amount  of  his  debt  on 
the  defendant,  who  was  his  tenant,  payable  out  of  the 
next  quarter's  rent;  which  the  plaintiff  sent  to  the 
defendant  ^'but  had  not  any  direct  conmiunication  with 
him  on  the  subject."  When  the  next  quarter's  rent 
became  due,  the  defendant  presented  it  to  Lythgoe  as  a 
voucher,  and  the  amount  thereof  was  deducted  by  Lythgoe 
from  the  rent,  and  a  receipt  in  full  given  by  him,  the  de- 
fendant promising  him  to  pay  the  money  to  the  plaintiff. 
Upon  these  facts  the  plaintiff  brought  an  action  for  money 
had  and  received,  and  he  was  nonsuited  at  the  trial,  upon 
the  objection  that  the  case  was  within  the  statute  of  frauds. 
Upon  a  motion  to  enter  a  verdict  in  the  plaintiff' s  favor, 
the  court  held,  that  the  declaration  should  have  been 
special,  but  all  the  judges  H&o  said  that  the  action  could 
not  be  maintained,  because  the  three  parties  did  not  con- 
cur, and  therefore  Lythgoe  was  not  discharged.  No 
notice  was  consequentty  taken,  of  the  objection  arising 
under  the  statute. 

§  616.  But  in. the  same  year  (A.  D.  1826)  the  same  court 
decided  the  case  of  HodgBon  v.  ATiderson^  3  Bamewall 
and  Cresswell,  842,  and  6  Dowling  and  Byland,  736,  where 
both  the  questions  arose  ;  and  it  was  very  clearly  held  that 
mere  forbearance  by  the  plaintiff,  without  any  discharge, 
constituted  a  sufficient  consideration,  for  a  promise  of  the 
defendant  to  pay  to  the  plaintiff  a  debt  which  he  owed 
to  the  plaintiff's  debtor,  made  at  the  latter' s  request 
There  the  plaintiff  sued  to  recover  the  balance  of  an  ac- 
count due  him ;  the  defendant  paid  part  of  the  amount 
into  court;  and  as  to  the  remainder  pleaded  the  gen- 
eral issue,  and  gave  a  notice  of  setoff,  for  money  paid  to 
the  Commercial  Banking  Company  of  Scotland,  by  the 
order  of  the  plaintiff,  in  pursuance  of  a  previous  liability 
incurred  by  the  defendant  at  the  plaintiff's  request.     The 


(c)  Cited  also  in  chapter  x,  section  329, 
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statement  of  the  facts  is  very  voluminous,  but  it  is  believed 
that  the  point  is  sufficiently  presented  by  what  follows. 
The  plaintiff  had  become  indebted  to  the  Commercial 
Banking  Company  of  Scotland ;  and  the  defendant  (who 
was  a  merchant  in  Trinidad,)  owed  him  the  account  for 
which  the  action  was  brought.  The  plaintiff  gave  to  the 
bank  his  promissory  note  for  his  debt,  at  seven  months, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  as  collateral  security  for  its  pay- 
ment, a  letter  addressed  to  Anderson  and  Khind,  the 
Edinburgh  agents  of  the  defendant,  directing  them  to 
pay  to  the  bank  the  amount  of  the  note,  (describing  it,)  as 
soon  as  they  should  have  funds  in  their  hands  belonging 
to  the  defendant ;  adding  that  he  would  credit  the  defend- 
ant therefor,  "having  received  his  order  to  this  effect.'* 
This  letter  was  presented  to  Anderson  and  Khind  by  the 
bank,  and  they  verbally  promised  to  pay  the  amount  accord- 
ing to  its  terms.  The  plaintiff*  s  note  was  not  paid  at  matur- 
ity ;  but  various  collections  were  made  fipom  time  to  time 
by  the  bank,  on  account  of  it ;  and  ultimately  the  plaintiff 
gave  the  bank  an  accepted  bUl,  due  in  November  follow- 
ing, for  the  balance  still  unpaid.  Meanwhile  the  plaintiff 
had  endeavored  to  collect  at  Trinidad,  the  debt  due  him 
by  the  defendant,  for  the  benefit  of  another  creditor ;  and 
by  his  authority,  the  defendant  had  given  the  latter  an 
agreement  to  pay  the  debt  to  him,  deducting  any  payment 
which  might  have  been  made  in  Scotiand.  The  accept- 
ance given  to  the  bank  by  the  plaintiff  was  not  paid ;  and 
after  its  maturity  the  defendant,  (who  had  previously 
arrived  in  Scotland,)  was  notified  by  the  holder  of  the 
writing  not  to  pay  the  bank ;  but  afterwards,  Anderson 
and  Rhind,  on  receiving  from  the  bank  an  indemnity,  paid 
to  the  bank  the  amount  of  the  acceptance ;  for  which  the 
setoff  was  claimed. 

§  516.  The  question,  it  will  be  seen,  was  whether  Ander- 
son and  Khind,  or  in  other  words  the  defendant,  were 
bound  by  the  verbal  promise  to  pay  the  bank,  the  con- 
sideration of  it  having  been,  not  the  discharge  of  the  debt 
due  by  the  plaintiff,  but  a  mere  forbearance  upon  it.    The 
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plaintiff  having  recovered  a  verdict,  (disallowing  the 
setoff,)  a  rule  nisi  for  a  new  trial  was  obtained,  which, 
after  argument,  wprS  made  absolute.  Bayley,  J.,  who 
delivered  the  opinion,  held  that  it  was  fairly  to  be  inferred 
from  the  plaintiff's  letter,  as  well  as  the  other  evidence, 
that  the  defendant  had  assented  to  the  transfer  to  the 
bank,  of  the  debt  owing  by  him  to  the  plaintiff;  and  that 
having  once  done  so,  and  promised  to  pay  it  to  the  bank, 
he  was  not  at  liberty  to  withdraw ;  and  the  plaintiff  could 
no  longer  revoke  tiie  authority  to  pay  the  bank.  But 
although  he  quoted  Buller's  rule  in  Tattock  v.  Harris ^{d) 
he  made  no  allusion  to  the  fact  that  here  the  plaintiff  was 
not  discharged,  merely  adding:  ^'So  in  this  case,  upon 
payment  by  Anderson  to  the  company,  Hodgson  wovM 
(e  discharged."  Then  passing  to  the  question  whether 
the  statute  of  frauds  applies,  he  said  that  it  does  not 
apply ;  because  the  promise  was  not  to  pay  a  debt  of 
Hodgson,  but  his  own  debt ;  and  it  was  made  upon  a  valid 
consideration  moving  from  the  bank,  to  wit,  their  forbear- 
ing to  sue  the  plaintiff. 

§  517.  The  American  authorities,  as  we  have  already 
said,  generally  coincide  with  the  ruling  in  the  case  last 
cited;  Several  cases  to  that  effect  will  be  found  in  the 
note  at  the  conclusion  of  this  chapter ;  and  it  will  suffice 
to  cite  one  in  this  place,  Phillips  v.  Grayj  3  E.  D.  Smith, 
69,  decided  by  the  New  York  Common  Pleas  in  1854. 
There  the  defendant  was  indebted  to  one  Chittenden,  his 
contractor;  and  the  defendant  and  Chittenden  having 
together  applied  to  the  plaintiff  to  purchase  some  lumber, 
the  plaintiff  refused  to  deliver  it  upon  the  credit  of  Chit- 
tenden; whereupon  the  defendant  said  that  he  owed 
Chittenden  money  enough,  and  if  the  plaintiff  would 
deliver  the  lumber,  and  procure  Chittenden's  order  as  a 
voucher  to  him  for  making  the  payment,  he  would  pay 
the  money  to  the  plaintiff ;  and  upon  this  promise  the 
lumber  was  delivered.    A  judgment  of  the  Marine  Court 

(d)  See  §  326,  ante;  and  the  note  at  the  end  of  this  chapter. 
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in  fitvor  of  the  plaintiff,  rendered  upon  this  evidence,  was 
affirmed ;  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  holding  that  this 
was  not  within  the  statute  of  frauds,  because  it  was  a 
promise  to  pay  the  defendant' s  own  debt ;  the  transaction 
being  in  the  nature  of  a  transfer  to  the  plaintiff  of  the 
defendant's  debt  to  Chittenden,  upon  a  sufficient  con- 
sideration« 

§  518.  The  distinction,  which  the  English  cases  take 
in  this  connection,  between  an  ascertained  and  defined 
debt,  and  a  demand  which  may  ripen  into  a  debt,  upon 
the  happening  of  a  future  contingency,  api)ears  to  have 
been  the  turning  point  of  the  decision  in  The  First  Baptist 
Church  of  Chicago  v.  Hyde,  40  Illinois,  150,  A.  D.  1866. 
There  Hyde,  the  plaintiff  in  the  court  below,  had  recovered 
a  judgment  against  one  Kosbrook,  upon  which  the  church 
had  been  gamisheed  as  a  debtor  to  Rosbrook ;  and  the 
question  was  whether  any  thing  was  due  to  Rosbrook  by 
the  church,  which  could  be  subjected  to  the  garnishee 
process.  It  appeared  that  Rosbrook  had  made  a  contract 
with  the  church  to  perform  certain  labor;  that  he  had 
entered  upon  the  i)erformance  but  had  not  completed  it ; 
and  an  arrangement  had  been  made  between  him  and  the 
church,  that  the  church  should  employ  others  to  complete 
the  work  and  pay  for  it  out  of  the  moneys  to  be  paid 
to  him,  the  .residue  of  the  contract  price  to  be  paid  to 
Rosbrook.  But  before  the  contract  was  abandoned, 
Ferry  &  Son,  who  were  creditors  of  Rosbrook,  presented 
to  the  architect  who  was  to  certify  to  the  bills,  an  order 
from  Rosbrook  to  pay  them  a  certain  sum,  which  was  in 
£Etct  larger  than  the  amount  which,  upon  the  subsequent 
.  settlement,  was  found  to  be  due  to  him;  the  architect 
declined  to  accept  or  certify  the  order,  because  it  was 
then  uncertain  whether  Rosbrook  would  complete  the 
contract;  but  he  promised  to  give  them  a  certificate  as 
soon  as  the  amount  was  payable.  Subsequently  he  made 
the  same  promise  to  Rosbrook,  in  answer  to  an  appli- 
cation for  a  certificate  in  favor  of  Ferry  &  Son,  and  a 
request  that  the  money  coming  to  him  under  the  contract 
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should  be  paid  to  them.  The  order  was  then  presented 
to  the  proper  officers  of  the  church,  who  declined  to  accept 
or  pay  it  without  the  architect's  certificate,  but  promised 
to  pay  it  with  such  certificate.  This  was  the  state  of  the 
matter,  when  the  garnishee  process  was  served,  several 
months  afterwards  ;  and  at  a  still  later  period  a  settlement 
was  made,  and  the  amount  payable  to  Rosbrook  under  the 
contract  was  ascertained.  The  question  being  whether 
the  plaintiff  or  Ferry  &  Son  were  entitled  to  the  money, 
the  court  below  decided  it  in  favor  of  the  plaintiff ;  and  a 
judgment  was  rendered  against  the  church,  upon  the  gar- 
nishee process,  for  the  amount  so  ascertained.  Upon 
appeal  the  judgment  was  affirmed.  Walker,  C.  J.,  who 
deUvered  the  opinion,  after  reciting  the  facts,  said  that 
there  was  no  transfer  of  the  debt  to  Ferry  &  Son.  And, 
he  continued,  if  what  was  said  by  the  architect  and  offi- 
cers amounted  to  a  promise  to  pay  Ferry  &  Son  the 
debt  due  by  the  church  to  Rosbrook,  it  was  without  con- 
sideration, and  also  void  by  the  statute  of  frauds,  as  being 
a  verbal  promise  to  pay  Rosbrook' s  debt  to  them ;  so  that 
the  plaintiff  in  the  judgment  acquired  a  legal  lien  upon 
the  sum  due  to  Rosbrook  from  the  church,  (d) 

(e)  The  qaestion,  whether  an  action  will  lie  at  common  law,  upon  a  prom- 
ise of  a  debtor,  to  pay  his  debt  to  a  person  to  whom  it  has  been  transferred  by 
the  creditor,  in  consideration  of  a  debt  due  to  the  transferee  by  the  trans- 
feror, unless,  as  a  part  of  the  transaction,  the  debt  due  by  the  transferor 
to  the  transferee  was  extinguished,  has  already  been  adverted  to  in  the  tenth 
chapter;  but  it  was  then  passed  over;  and  it  will  now  be  examined  in  the 
light  of  the  cases  cited  m  tne  text  of  the  foregoing  article,  as  well  as  those 
contained  in  chapter  x.  In  the  civil  law,  it  seems  to  be  &ee  from  any  diffi- 
culty. This  is  the  third  species  of  novation  mentioned  in  the  extract  from 
Pothier  contained  in  tlie  322d  section,  namely,  that  which  "  takes  place  by 
the  intervention  of  a  new  creditor,  where  a  debtor,  for  the  purpose  of  being 
discharged  from  his  original  creditor,  by  the  order  of  that  creditor  contracts 
some  obligation  in  favor  of  a  new  creditor."  The  discussion  of  the  validity 
of  this  kind  of  novation,  at  common  law,  involves  an  examination  into  the 
question  how  far  the  second  of  the  three  propositions,  which  are  deduced 
from  Mr.  Justice  BuUer's  proposition  in  Tatlock  v.  Harris,  3  Term  Reports^ 
180,  as  mentioned  in  the  32Gth  section,  is  sustained  by  the  authorities.  No 
doubt  at  common  law  there  must  be  some  consideration,  for  the  promise  of 
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CHAPTER  JFIFTEENTH. 

OASES  WHERE  A  PBOHISE  TO  PAT  A  THIRD  PERSON'S  PRE- 
EXISTING DEBT  IS  NOT  WITHIN  THE  STATUTE,  BECAUSE 
IT  WAS  SUBSTANTIALLY  TO  BE  FULFILLED  OUT  OF  THE 
MEANS  OF  THE  DEBTOR. 


§  619.  We  are  now  to  examine  those  cases  constituting 
the  second  class  of  this  general  division,  namely,  where 
the  promise  was  to  be  fulfilled  out  of  the  means  of  the 

the  debtor  to  pay  the  transferee ;  but  it  is  believed  that  sound  principle,  and 
adjudicated  cases  which  cannot  be  disregarded,  establish  the  doctrine  that 
any  valuable  consideration  is  sufficient  for  the  purpose.  In  the  first  place 
when  the  transferee  can  maintain  an  action,  he  founds  it  upon  the  promise 
and  not  upon  the  transfer.  It  is  true  that  Lord  Tenterden  in  Fairlie  v, 
Denton,  8  Bamewall  and  Cresswell,  395,  said  that  this  is  an  exception  to  the 
common  law  rule  that  a  chose  in  action  cannot  be  assigned,  and  this  dictum 
has  been  copied  by  some  of  the  text  writers.  Gbitty  on  Contracts,  8th 
edition,  page  569.  But  it  is  clear  that  this  is  only  a  form  of  expression ;  for 
the  substantial  foundation  of  the  action  is  the  defendant's  promise,  and  not 
the  assignment,  as  will  appear  from  the  cases  cited  in  the  tenth  and  in  this 
chapter.  See. particularly  Lilly  v.  Hays,  5  Adolphus  and  Ellis,  548,  cited  in 
the  note  to  §  368,  and  Israel  v,  Douglas,  cited  hereinafter.  No  reason  is  per- 
ceived why  this  species  of  promise  should  require,  in  order  to  give  it  validity, 
any  specific  kind  of  consideration.  In  the  case  put  by  Buller,  namely, 
''Suppose  A  owes  B  1002.  and  B  owes  C  10021 ;  and  the  three  meet,  and  it 
is  agreed  between  them  that  A  shall  pay  G  the  1002.,  B*s  debt  is  extinguished, 
and  C  may  recover  that  sum  against  A,"  it  is  easy  to  understand  why  A*s 
debt  to  B  must  be  extinguished,  (at  least  sub  modo,)  before  he  is  liable  to  pay 
it  to  G ;  but  no  apparent  reason  exists  why  it  is  necessary  that  B*8  debt  to 
C  snould  be  extinguished,  in  order  to  sustain  A*s  promise  to  C.  To  say  that 
otherwise  B  could  revoke  his  order;  or  that  G  might  put  the  money  in  his 
pocket  twice,  is  only  reasoning  in  a  circle.  But  it  is  said  that  if  the  debt 
from  A  to  B  is  discharged,  and  at  the  same  time  0  gives  up  his  claim  on  B, 
as  the  ground  upon  which  B  orders  A  to  pay  0,  then  the  consideration 
moves  from  0.  Undoubtedly  that  is  true ;  but  it  is  equally  true  that  if  any 
other  valuable  consideration  passes  from  0  to  A  with  B*s  assent,  or  from  0 
to  B  with  A*s  assenti  all  the  parties  are  privies  to  the  consideration.    The 
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debtor,  (a)    It  needs  but  little  axgument  to  show  that  a 
promise  which  in  terms  binds  the  promisor,  merely  to 


text  writers  g^ve  no  intelligible  reason*  for  the  contrary  opinion.  1  Parsons 
on  Contracts^  fifth  edition,  pages  219,  220;  Ghitty  on  Contracts^  eighth 
edition,  pages  569,  5t0 ;  Addison  on  Contracts,  sixth  edition,  pages  816, 
817.  The  cases  are  equally  unsatisfactory;  they  go  upon  the  supposition 
'*  ita  lex  scripts  est."  Secondly,  there  are  several  cases  where  tbe  facts  must 
be  utterly  perrerted  to  conform  them  to  such  a  rule,  and  others  where  no 
perversion  of  the  facts  will  succeed  in  doing  so.  In  Israel  v,  Douglas,  1 
Henry  Blackstone,  239,  decided  in  the  Common  Pleas,  in  the  same  year  with 
Tatlock  v.  Harris  (1789),  an  action  was  sustained  in  favor  of  a  transferee^ 
upon  a  promise  of  the  defendants  to  pay  him  the  debt;  the  consideration 
having  been  money  loaned  to  the  transferor  (one  Delvalle)  by  the  plaintiff 
on  the  faith  of  the  promise.  The  promise  consisted  of  the  defendants' 
acceptance  of  an  order  from  Delvalle,  to  pay  to  the  plaintiff  whatever  was 
due ;  they  having  twice  refused  to  accept  his  order  for  a  definite  sum.  Lord 
Loughborough,  C.  J.,  in  his  opinion,  said  that  it  was  "  admitted  that  theplaintiflf 
has  the  law  with  him  in  some  action.**  Yet  it  was  contended  that  the 
suit  should  have  been  in  the  name  of  Delvalle;  but  the  Chief  Justice 
overruled  that  point,  his  reasons  being,  it  is  supposed,  contained  in  this 
extract  from  a  subsequent  part  of  his  opinion,  generally  cited  as  the 
authority  for  maintaining  the  action  in  the  name  of  an  assignee.  "  The 
debt  is  with  the  consent  of  the  parties  assigned  to  the  plaintiff.  Douglas 
has  due  notice  of  it,  and  assents;  by  which  assent  he  becomes,  with  his 
partner,  liable  to  the  plaintiff.*'  '*  When  Douglas  had  admitted  the  money 
to  be  due,  he  tvas  that  moment  estopped,  as  it  were,  from  saying  that  the 
money  was  not  due.*'  All  the  judges  concurred  upon  the  merits ;  and  it  is 
believed  that  the  case  has  never  been  questioned  upon  that  ground ;  although 
it  has  been  much  criticised,  because  it  decided  that  the  plaintiff  could  recover 
under  a  count  for  money  had  and  received.  See  Johnson  v,  Collings,  I 
East,  98;  Taylor  v.  Higgins,  3  East,  169;  Per  Bay  ley,  J.,  in  Wharton  «. 
Walker,  post  In  Liversidge  v.  Broadbent,  hereinafter  cited,  Martin,  B., 
said :  *'  In  Israel  i^.  Douglas  there  was  a  oonsideraUon  to  support  the  prom-* 
ise."  In  Wilson  v,  Coupland,  5  Bamewall  and  Alderson,  228,  decided  in  the 
King's  Bench,  A.  D.  1821,  the  plaintiffs'  debtors,  Taillasson  &  Co.,  of  St 
Lucia,  "  inclosed  to  the  plaintiffs  the  account  current,  rendered  to  them  by 
the  defendants,  accompanying  it  with  a»memorandum  at  the  foot,  transferring 
to  the  plaintiffs  the  balance  of  768^  then  due.*'  Nothing  was  said  about  a 
iischarge;  and  the  7682.  was  but  part  of  the  debt  due  from  Taillasson  &  Ca 
to  the  plaintiffs.  The  defendants  subsequently  promised  in  writing  to  pay 
the  plaintiffs  in  three  months;  but  in  the  mean  time  they  settled  with 
Taillasson  &  Co.  and  procured  their  receipt  in  fuIL  The  plainti£&  brought 
fa)  See  section  71. 
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apply  to  the  payment  of  a  tliird  person' s  debt,  the  money 
or  property  of  the  debtor  in  his  hands,  or  thereafter  to 


this  aotioii  for  money  had  and  received,  and  at  the  trial  had  a  verdict  The 
defendants  moved  for  a  rule  to  enter  a  nonsuit;  upon  which  motion,  their 
counsel  pressed  upon  the  court  the  argument,  that  the  defendants'  agree- 
ment was  void  for  want  of  consideration,  because  Taillasson  ^  Co.  had  not 
been  discharged.  But  the  court  refused  any  rule.  Nothing  was  intimated 
in  any  of  the  opinions,  to  the  effect  that  Taillasson  &  Co.  had  been  discharged. 
Abbott,  C.  X,  said  that^  by  consent  of  all  parties,  an  arrangement  was  made 
that  the  defendants  should  pay  the  plaintiff  th^  debt  they  owed  Taillasson 
is  Co. ;  and  as  this  was  for  money  had  and  received,  the  defendants,  by 
acceding  to  the  arrangement,  made  themselves  liable  for  money  had  and 
received  Bayley,  J.,  said  that  the  bargain  between  Taillasson  &  Co.  and 
the  plaintiffs,  was  that  the  money  had  and  received  by  the  defendant  to  the 
use  of  Taillasson  &  Co.,  should  be  money  had  and  received  to  the  use  of  the 
plaintiffs ;  and  that  the  assent  of  the  defendants  thereto  made  them  debtors 
and  liable  for  money  had  and  received.  He  added,  that  the  effect  of  the 
agreement  was  to  g^ve  the  defendants  three  months  in  which  to  pay  the 
debt,  which  was  an  advantage  to  them.  Holroyd,  J.,  concurred  without 
giving  any  reasons.  Best,  J.,  said  that  a  chose  in  action  was  not  assignable 
without  consent  of  all  parties;  but  here  all  parties  had  assented,  and  from  the 
moment  of  the  defendants'  assent  the  7681  became  money  had  and  received 
to  the  plaintiffs'  use.  Not  only  was  there  no  proof  of  any  discharge  of 
Taillasson  it  Co.,  but  the  circumstances  repelled  such  an  idea,  for  the  plaint- 
ifih  had  "  a  long  correspondence  "  with  the  defendants,  before  they  procured 
their  promise,  and  of  course  had  not  then  discharged  their  debtors ;  and  it 
doesnot  appear  that  after  the  promise  they  communicated  with  the  latter  in  any 
way.  The  next  case  was  Lacy  v,  McNeile,  4  Dowling  and  Ryland,  7,  (cited 
in  the  text,  $  512.)  It  is  impossible  to  understand  the  Chief  Justice's  remark, 
during  the  argument  of  that  case,  that  the  debtor  was  discharged;  even  the 
decision  in  Warren  v,  Batchelder,  16  New  Hampshire,  580,  (chapter  xii, 
S  400,)  will  not  sustain  such  a  conclusion ;  for  it  was  expressly  in  evidence 
that  the  assignment  was  made  by  way  of  security  for  the  debt  The  next 
case  was  Wharton  v.  Walker.  4  Bamewall  and  Cresswell,  163,  and  6  Dowling 
and  Ryland,  288  (also  cited  in  the  text,  §  514).  Here  the  old  doctrine  that 
the  debtor's  promise  to  pay  the  debt  to  the  transferee  is  without  considera- 
tion, unless  the  debt  due  from  the  transferor  to  tlio  plaintiff  is  discharged, 
was  reiterated  in  the  decision.  But  the  argument  turned  upon  the  question 
of  pleading,  which  was  apparently  uppermost  in  the  mind  of  the  court  and 
counsel ;  and  the  decision  can  be  clearly  supported  not  only  on  that,  but  on 
two  other  grounds,  viz. :  firsts  thai  there  was  no  consideration  whatever  for 
the  defendant's  promise,  at  least  none  moving  from  the  plaintiff;  and 
•eoondly,  that  the  promise  itself  was  made  to  Lythgoe,  and  not  to  the 
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come  to  his  hands,  if  made  with  the  assent  of  the  debtor, 
is  not  within  the  spirit  of  the  statute.    Some  cases^  pre- 


plaintiff.  The  next  cue  was  Hodgson  v.  Anderaon,  decided  in  the  same 
year  and  by  the  same  court,  and  abstracted  in  full  in  the  text,  §  515.  This 
decision  should  have  given  the  death  blow  to  the  doctrine  that  a  discbarge 
of  the  original  debtor  is  essential  to  the  validity  of  the  transaction.  It  is 
true  that  it  can  be  nominally  distinguished  from  the  others,  by  the  circum- 
stance that  the  bank  had  already  got  its  money,  without  the  -aid  of  an 
action ;  but  the  decision  expressly  takes  the  grround,  and  necessarily  so,  that 
the  defendant's  promise  to  the  bank  with  the  assent  of  the  plaintiff,  was 
binding  upon  him  and  upon  the  plaintiff;  being  founded  upon  a  valuable 
consideration,  namely,  the  forbearance  given  by  the  bank  to  its  debtor. 
Suppose  the  money  had  not  been  actually  paid ;  how  could  thd  court  have 
held,  after  this  decision,  that  the  bank  could  not  sustain  an  action,  on  the 
ground  that  the  defendant's  promise  was  without  consideration?  The 
remark  of  Bayley,  J.,  to  the  effect  that  upon  payment  by  the  debtor  to  the 
transferee,  the  transferor's  debt  would  he  diacharged^  ought  to  have  exploded 
the  whole  doctrine  that  it  must  be  discharged  at  the  time  of  the  promise  to 
pay.  In  Fairlie  v.  Denton,  8  Bamewall  and  Cresswell,  395,  and  2  Manning 
and  Ryland,  353,  A.  D.  1828,  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  determined  that 
where  it  did  not  appear  that  a  defined  and  ascertained  sum  was  due  to  a 
person,  drawing  an  order  on  his  alleged  debtor,  at  the  time  when  the  latter 
promised  to  pay  it,  the  holder  could  not  enforce  the  promise.  The  doubt 
here  arose  whether  the  work  had  so  far  progressed,  under  a  contract  for 
building  certain  houses,  which  had  been  entered  into  between  the  defend- 
ants and  the  person  drawing  the  order,  (whereby  the  defendants  were  to  pay 
in  certain  instalments  as  the  work  progressed),  that  the  drawer  of  the  order 
was  entitled  to  any  further  instalments.  But  in  Crowfoot  v.  Q-urney,  9 
Bingham,  372,  A.  D.  1832,  a  similar  contract  had  been  made  between  the 
defendant  and  a  builder  who  had  since  become  bankrupt;  and  the  work  had 
been  completed ;  but  the  precise  amount  payable  to  the  builder  could  not  be 
ascertained  without  measurement ;  thereupon  the  builder  gave  an  order  to 
one  of  his  creditors  upon  the  defendant,  for  the  payment  of  whatever  was 
due  to  him ;  upon  presentation  of  which  the  defendant  promised  the  creditor 
to  pay  him  when  the  amount  should  be  ascertained.  After  the  measurement 
was  made,  but  before  payment,the  builder  became  bankrupt ;  and  the  assigQees 
brought  this  suit,  to  recover  the  sum  payable  to  him  by  the  contract  It 
was  held  that  they  could  not  recover;  because  there  was  an  equitable  asngn- 
ment  to  the  creditor,  and  he  had  the  right  to  go  into  equity  to  compel  a 
formal  assignment  Tindal,  C.  J.,  said  that  the  creditor  appeared  to  have 
looked  to  the  defendant  alone,  and  to  have  abstained  from  any  application  to 
the  bankrupt ;  but  the  other  judges  did  not  mention  that  circumstance ;  and 
Alderson,  J.,  thought  the  case  exactly  parallel  with  Hodgson  v.  Anderson. 
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Bentmg  that  precise  state  of  fkcts,  will  be  presently  cited ; 
and  whatever  question  may  arise  at  common  law,  respect- 


In  Tiblutts  V,  George,  5  Adolphos  and  Ellii,  107,  A.  D.  1836,  Lord  Dennian, 
speaking  of  the  equitable  interest  of  an  assignee  of  a  chose  in  action,  said 
(on  page  115) :  "As  to  express  assent,  it  is  undoubtedly  held,  that  in  order 
to  give  an  action  at  law,  the  debtor  must  consent  to  the  agreed  transfer  of 
the  debt,  and  that  there  must  be  tome  consideration  for  his  promise  to  pay 
it  to  the  transferee,  but  in  equity  it  is  otherwise."  The  correct  rule,  upon 
principle,  is  to  be  found  in  the  opinion  delivered  by  Martin.  B.,  in  the  recent 
case  of  liversidge'v.  Broadbent,  4  Hurlstone  and  Norman,  603,  and  28  Law 
Jonmal,  N.  S.,  Exchequer,  332,  decided  A.  D.  1859.  There  it  appeared  that 
one  Glapham,  a  builder,  was  indebted  to  the  plaintiff,  as  acceptor  of  two 
bills  of  exchange,  one  of  which  was  dishonored,  and  the  other  not  yet 
payable,  amounting  together  to  1132L  13«. ;  and  that  Glapham  was  erecting 
some  cottages  at  Wetherby,  for  the  defendant  under  a  contract  with  him,  by 
▼irtne  of  which  he  was  entitled  to  receive  about  1202.  The  plaintiff,  the 
defendant  and  Clapham  met,  and  Glapham  signed  a  document  saying,  "  I 
hereby  agree  to  authorise  "  the  defendant  to  pay  to  the  plaintiff  113/.  13«.,  the 

* 

amount  of  the  acceptances,  also  other  expenses  upon  the  bills  and  interest, 
**  towards  my  account  for  building  the  cottages,  at  Wetherby,  Mr.  Broadbent 
to  debit  my  account  with  the  above  money,'*  and  the  plaintiff's  receipt  to  be 
binding  between  Glapham  and  the  defendant  in  the  contract  The  defend- 
ant wrote  at  the  foot  of  this  document  "Acknowledged,  Stephen  Broad- 
bent'*  And  this  action  was  brought  upon  that  agreement,  the  declaration 
setting  it  forth  q)ecially,  and  containing  also  a  count  for  money  payable,  and 
upon  an  account  stated.  At  the  trial  it  was  objected  that  there  was  no  con- 
sideration for  the  defendant's  promise,  and  thereupon  the  plaintiff  was  non- 
suited; and  he  afterwards  obtamed  a  rule  nisi  to  enter  a  verdict  in  bis 
favor.  The  rule  was  discharged  after  argument,  all  the  Barons  present 
delivering  opinions.  Pollock,  G.  B.,  said  that  the  debt  due  from  the  defend- 
ant to  Glapham  was  not  transferred  to  the  plaintiff  by  the  document;  and 
the  debt  due  from  Gbpham  to  the  plaintiff  was  not  extinguished ;  he  also 
thought  that  what  the  defendant  wrote  at  the  foot  of  the  document  did  not 
amount  to  any  agreement  whatever  on  his  part.  Martin,  B.,  said  that  there 
are  two  legal  principles  which  have  never  been  departed  fVom;  the  first,  that 
at  common  law  a  debt  cannot  be  assigned,  so  as  to  give  the  assignee  a  right 
to  sue  for  it  in  his  own  name,  except  in  the  case  of  a  negotiable  instrument; 
and  the  other  that  a  promise  cannot  be  enforced  without  a  consideration. 
That  assuming  that  the  defendant  did  promise  to  pay  the  money  to  the 
plaintiff,  there  was  no  consideration  for  the  promise;  if  the  document 
meant  that  the  debt  from  Glapham  to  the  defendant  was  immediately  extin- 
gaished,  therei  would  be  a  consideration ;  but  here  there  was  only  a  consent 
that  it  should  be  extinguished,  when  the  money  should  be  paid  to  the  plaintiff. 
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ing  the  right  of  the  promisee  to  maintain  an  action  upon 
the  promise,  they  seem  to  command  general  acquiescence 


He  added:  "No  doabt  a  debtor  may,  if  be  thinks  fit^ promise  to  pay  bis  debt 
to  a  person  other  than  his  creditor,  and  if  there  is  any  consideration  for  the 
promise  he  is  bound  to  perform  it  But  here  there  was  none  whatever. 
There  was  no  agreement  to  give  time,  or  that  the  debt  of  Clapham  should 
be  extinguished —  no  indulgence  to  him  or  detriment  to  the  plaintiff.  There 
was  nothing  in  the  nature  of  a  consideration  moving  from  the  plaintiff  to  the 
defendant)  but  a  mere  promise  by  the  defendant  to  pay  another  man's  debt'* 
Bramwell,  B.,  doubted  whether  the  Chief  Baron  was  correct  in  supposing 
that  there  was  no  agreement  by  the  defendant,  and  put  his  judgment  upon 
the  grounds  stated  by  his  brother  Martin ;  namely,  that  at  common  law  a 
chose  in  action  is  not  assignable,  and  here  there  was  no  consideration  for 
the  promise  to  pay  Glapham*s  debt  He  quoted  approvingly  the  early 
authorities,  to  the  effect  that  the  consideration  must  move  from  the  plaintiff, 
and  that  if  either  the  defendant  or  a  stranger  derived  a  benefit  from  any 
act  done  by  the  plaintiff,  at  the  request  of  the  defendant,  it  would  suffice  as 
a  consideration.  But  *'  here  the  plaintiff  was  under  no  obligation  to  do  anj 
act,  or  to  forbear  or  to  suffer  any  inconvenience."  Watson,  B.,  said  that  the 
first  count  of  the  declaration  alleged  that  the  plaintiff  and  Clapham  accepted 
the  agreement  in  discbarge  of  their  debts,  and  the  averment  was  necessary, 
''  for  all  the  cases  proceed  on  the  ground  that  the  debt  due  from-  the  third 
party  to  the  plaintiff  was  extinguished,  and  therefore  there  was  a  good  con- 
sideration moving  from  him  to  support  the  defendant's  promise.'*  Here 
there  was  no  extinguishment  of  Clapham's  debt^  and  nothing  to  prevent  the 
plaintiff  from  suing  Clapham.  There  was  therefore  a  total  want  of  oon- 
sideralion  for  the  defendant's  promise.  This  decision  was  mentioned  approv- 
ingly in  the  subsequent  case  of  Noble  v.  The  National  Discount  Company, 
5  Hurlstone  and  Norman,  225,  where  it  was  said  by  Martin,  B.,  that  all  the 
coart  were  anxious  to  decide  the  case  in  favor  of  the  plaintiff,  but  it  did  not 
quite  reach  the  line.  But  the  Common  Pleas  in  the  recent  case  of  Cochrane 
V,  Qreen,  9  Common  Bench  Reports,  N.  S.,  448,  A.  D.  1860,  (S.  C,  30  Law 
Journal,  N.  a,  C.  P.,  97;  9  Weekly  Reporter,  124;  3  Law  Times,  N.  a,  475; 
7  Jurist,  N.  S.,  548),  adhered  to  the  old  ruling.  There  the  defendant  pleaded 
several  pleas  to  a  declaration  in  assumpsit,  the  seventh  and  eighth  of  which 
were  pleaded  as  partial  defences ;  each  of  them  being  to  the  effect  that  the 
plaintiff  was  indebted  to  a  third  person,  and  the  defendant,  at  the  plaintiff^s 
request,  agreed  with  the  plaintiff's  creditor  to  pay  him  the  sum  due  to  him, 
and  the  creditor  '*  agreed  to  accept  the  defendant  as  his  debtor  instead  of 
the  plaintid*."  There  was  a  separate  demurrer  to  each  plea;  and  the  court 
gave  judgment  thereon  for  the  pluntiff,  holding  that  the  creditor  had  received 
the  defendant's  promise  only  as  collateral  security,  and  there  was  nothing  to 
estop  him  from  suing  the  plaintiff.    But  the  pleas  did  not  set  out  any  coo- 
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upon  the  (^luestion  arising  under  the  statute.    And  it  would 
seem  to  be  very  clear  upon  principle,  that  although  the  letter 


sideration  whatever,  as  between  the  plaintiff  and  his  creditor,  nor  indeed 
any  valid  consideration  between  the  defendant  and  the  creditor.  Still  most 
of  the  reports  make  the  Chief  Justice  (Erie)  and  Williams,  J.,  say  that 
nothing  short  of  the  plaintiff's  discharge  would  sustain  the  plea.  Of  this 
case  it  may  also  be  remarked  that  the  facts  disclosed  by  the  pleas  were  much 
stronger  to  show  a  discharge,  than  those  disclosed  by  the  evidence  in  either 
Wilson  V.  Coupland  or  Lacy  v.  McNeile.  Some  cases  in  the  United  States, 
mostly  of  an  early  period,  sustain  this  doctrine;  and  a  recent  New  York  case 
seems  to  have  proceeded  upon  the  same  principle.  In  Rupp  v.  Blanchard, 
34  Barbour,  627  (A.  D.  1861),  the  plaintiff  sued  to  recover  a  debt  contracted 
by  the  defendant  to  the  firm  of  Lawson  and  Carll ;  and  the  facts,  as  found 
by  a  referee,  were  (briefly)  that  Lawson  and  Carll,  against  whom  the  plaintiff 
bad  recovered  a  judgment,  "  made  a  verbal  agreement "  with  him  that  they 
would  "turn  over  and  assign"  to  him  the  debt  due  to  them  by  the  defend- 
ant, to  be  applied,  when  collected  by  the  plaintiff,  to  the  payment  of  the 
judgment ;  and  at  the  same  time  handed  to  him  a  bill  of  items  of  the  account, 
without  any  written  order  or  transfer  of  the  debt;  which  the  defendant 
subsequently  promised  to  pay  to  the  plaintiff,  after  making  certain  deductions 
therefrom.  Upon  these  fiusts  the  referee  held  as  matter  of  law,  that  the 
defendant  was  entitled  to  judgment ;  and  a  judgment  in  his  favor  was 
affirmed  upon  appeal  to  the  general  term  of  the  Supreme  Court  The 
materia]  portion  of  the  opinion  is  as  follows:  "Although  there  may  be  an 
assignment  of  a  chose  in  action  by  parol,  yet  to  constitute  such  an  assign- 
ment, it  must  be  shown  that  the  owner  surrendered  all  control  over  it,  and 
had  made  an  absolute  appropriation  of  it  And  where  a  debtor  agrees  to 
assign  to  his  creditor  a  daim  which  he  has  against  another;  in  order  to  make 
it  a  valid  assignment,  the  creditor  must  relinquish  his  claim  against  the 
owner  of  the  chose  in  action.  Otherwise  the  ag^ement  is  without  con- 
sideration, and  cannot  be  construed  even  into  an  equitable  assignment  of  the 
daim."  But  it  was  held  in  two  earlier  cases  in  the  same  State,  that  an 
authority,  given  by  a  debtor  to  his  creditor,  to  collect  a  debt  due  to  him, 
and  apply  the  proceeds,  when  collected,  to  the  payment  of  the  debt  of  the 
person  giving  the  authority,  amounts  to  an  equitable  assignment  of  the  first 
mentioned  debt.  Canfield  v.  Monger,  12  Johnson,  346 ;  Taylor  v.  Bates, 
5  Cowen,  376.  But  Ford  v.  Adams,  2  Barbour,  349,  in  the  same  State,  and 
Benson  v.  Walker,  5  Harrington  (Delaware),  110,  both  dedded  A.  D.  1848, 
apparently  afford  some  countenance  to  the  doctrine  that  the  intermediate 
debts  must  be  extinguished,  in  order  to  render  binding  a  promise  to  pay  a 
debt,  where  there  was  no  actual  assignment  of  it,  but  merely  an  order  to 
pay  to  another.  But  it  b  wdl  settled  in  the  United  States  that  a  debtor's 
promise,  for  a  valuable  consideration,  to  pay  a  debt  to  a  transferee  thereof 
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of  the  statate  might  include,  its  spirit  would  also  exclude 
all  cases,  where  the  promisor  and  promisee  contract  with 
reference  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise,  either  directly 
or  by  reimbursing  the  promisor,  out  of  a  similar  fond ; 
although  the  promise  might  have  been  couched  in  the 
terms  of  a  general  undertaking  to  pay  the  debt.  But 
there  is  sufficient  conflict  in  the  decisions  upon  this  pointy 
to  render  it  a  matter  of  considerable  embarrassment  to 
frame  any  rule  upon  the  subject^  as  containing  a  generally 
recognized  principle  of  law. 

§  630.  This  embarrassment  is  increased  by  the  fact  that 
those  cases  which  admit  the  general  principle  to  be  sound, 
are  not  entirely  of  accord  respecting  the  distinctive  terms 
of  the  rule  in  which  it  should  be  embodied ;  and  thence 
arises  a  discussion,  which  embraces  also  the  question  what 
is  the  true  rule  to  be  derived  from  those  cases,  where  a 
verbal  promise  to  pay  the  debt  of  another  was  sustaiaed, 
which  had  for  its  consideration  the  surrender  of  a  lien  or 
other  security,  availably  to  the  promisee  for  the  collection 
of  the  debt.    It  has  been  argued,  with  no  little  force,  that 


is  valid,  and  entitles  the  latter  to  maintain  an  action  in  his  own  name ;  and 
the  weight  of  American  authority  is  decidedly  to  the  effect^  that  it  is  valid 
without  any  new  consideration.  Compton  v.  Jones^  4  Co  wen,  13 ;  Lang  v. 
Fiske,  2  Fairfield  (Maine),  385 ;  Gordon  v.  Downey,  1  Gill  (Maryland),  41  ; 
Allstan  V.  Gontee,  4  Harris  and  Johnson  (Maryland),  351 ;  Barger  v,  Collins^ 
7  Harris  and  Johnson  (Maryland),  213,  219 ;  Mount  Olivet,  etc.,  Company  tb 
Shubert,  2  Head  (Tennessee),  116;  Jessel  v.  Williamsburgh  Insurance  Com- 
pany, 3  Hill  (New  York),  88;  Smith  v.  Berry,  18  Maine,  122;  Warren  «l 
Wheeler,  21  Maine,  484;  Creel  v.  Bell,  2  J.  J.  Marshall  (Kentucky),  309; 
Matheson  v.  Grain,  1  McCord  (South  Carolina),  219 ;  Crocker  v.  Whitney, 
10  Massachusetts,  31G;  Mowry  v.  Todd,  12  Massachusetts,  281 ;  Currier  «. 
Hodgdon,  3  New  Hampshire,  82;  Morse  v.  Bellows,  7  Now  Hampshire^ 
549,  555;  RoUison  v,  Hope,  18  Texas,  446;  Moar  v.  Wright,  1  Vermontk 
57 ;  Bucklin  v.  Ward,  7  Vermont,  195 ;  Hodges  v,  Eastman,  12  Vermonti 
358 ;  Stiles  v,  Farrar,  18  Vermont,  444.  For  a  case  very  similar  to  Lilly  v. 
Hays,  where,  upon  substantially  the  same  factSi  it  was  held  that  the  plaintiff 
was  entitled  to  recover,  both  at  common  law  and  under  the  statute  of  frauds^ 
see  Wyman  v.  Smith,  2  Sandford,  331,  A.  D.  1849,  in  the  New  York  Superior 
Court, 
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ffaey  belong  to  the  same  class,  with  the  cases  where  the 
promise  was  based  upon  a  fond  received  from  the  debtor. 
But  those  who  maintain  that  proposition,  do  not  agree 
resi>ecting  the  principle  which  governs  the  supposed  com- 
prehensive class. 

§  621.  The  conflict  of  authority  upon  this  subject  is  well 
illustrated  by  two  very  recent  decisions,  each  proceeding 
from  a  tribunal  commanding  great  respect  through- 
out the  United  States.  (5)  These  two  adjudications  agree 
in  holding  that  both  these  descriptions  of  cases  constitute 
one  class ;  but  they  are  flatly  in  contradiction  to  each 
other,  with  respect  to  the  very  foundation  of  the  rule  which 
controls  it  One  entirely  repudiates  the  idea  that  there  is 
any  rule  based  upon  a  fand ;  contending  that  all  rightly 
determined  cases,  where  such  a  rule  was  supposed  to  con- 
trol, depended  upon  the  proposition  that  where  the  lead- 
ing object  of  the  promisor  was  to  beneflt  himself,  the 
promise  is  not  within  the  statute.  The  other  denies  that 
there  is  any  rule  depending  on  the  leading  object  of  the 
promisor;  and  holds  that  all  rightly  determined  cases, 
where  it  was  supposed  to  control,  dex)ended  upon  the 
existence  of  a  fond.  On  the  other  hand  numerous  cases 
hold  that  the  two  classes  are  distinct ;  but  they  are  &r 
from  being  entirely  of  accord,  with  respect  to  the  true 
rule  which  governs  either. 

§  622.  It  is  needless  to  say,  that  under  such  circum- 
stances, the  elementary  writer  would  endeavor  in  vain  to 
ascertain  the  true  rule  from  precedents  merely.  Pro- 
nouncing, as  we  are  bound  to  do,  an  opinion  based  upon 
what  appears  to  be  the  weight  of  reasoning,  as  derived  from 
the  arguments  advanced  upon  either  side,  and  the  weight 
of  authority,  as  derived  from  all  the  adjudications;  we 
reject  both  the  cases  in  question,  and  aU  others  to  the 
same  effect,  as  far  as  they  insist  that  the  two  classes  are 

(6)  Furbish  v.  Gbodnow,  98  Massachusetts,  296,  post,  §  563,  and  Fullam  if, 
Adams,  37  Vermont,  391,  post^  $  620. 
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the  same ;  holding  them  to  be  distinct  from  each  other, 
and  that  each  is  governed  by  its  own  peculiar  rule.  That 
which  governs  the  class  now  to  be  examined,  is  the  seventh 
of  our  series,  namely : 

RULE  SEVENTH. 

A  promiM  to  pay  the  pn-tziitiiig  deM  of  »  thlzd  poTH&  to  tht  pranfaeci  Is  ant  vltUi  tk» 
itatntoiif  tho  tAbftantial  dhot  of  itilUfflaoit  iHll  bo  to  dliohaigo  tht  di^  oit  of  t  ted 
fendihod  to  tiio  promiaor  \j  tho  dobtorj  in  witoiBnUtlmi  of  wUoh  tiM  pwlM 


•  ARTICLE  L 

QrigliL  and  tftotof  tho raloj  Bngliili  ouot  loongwliipg  thoprinoiilo  wUdk  itonMloii 

§  623.  In  most  of  the  cases  which  will  be  considered  in 
this  chapter,  the  action  was  founded,  either  upon  a  prom- 
ise made  to  t^e  creditor,  at  the  time  when  the  fund  was 
delivered  to  the  promisor  by  the  debtor,  or  upon  a  subse- 
quent promise  to  the  creditor,  without  any  new  considera- 
tion proceeding  from  him.  It  has  been  shown  in  preceding 
portions  of  this  volume,  that  as  the  common  law  is  admin- 
istered in  England,  a  stranger  to  the  consideration  cannot, 
in  general,  maintain  an  action  upon  a  contract ;  and  this 
doctrine  has  prevented  the  foregoing  rule  from  obtaining 
much  recognition  in  that  country*  Still  it  is  derived  from 
English  cases,  the  principle  of  which  has  been  modified, 
when  a  modification  was  required,  in  accordance  with  the 
understanding  which  prevails  in  the  United  States,  respect- 
ing the  creditor's  right  to  enforce  such  a  contract,  although 
the  consideration  proceeded  entirely  from  the  debtor. 

§  524.  The  principle  was  very  clearly  stated,  although 
applied  to  a  debt  thereafter  to  be  created;  and. a  question 
incidentally  arising,  which  we  shall  hereafter  have  occa- 
sion to  examine,  was  correctiy  disposed  of,  in  a  nisi  prius 
case  before  Lord  Ellenborough,  Ardern  v.  Rovmey^  § 
Espinasse,  254,  A.  D.  1804.  There  one  Alder  had  applied 
to  the  plaintifiT  to  discount  a  check  for  lOOZ.  drawn  by 
Alder  upon  the  defendant,  but  before  advancing  the  money 
the  plaintiff  sent  his  clerk  to  the  defendant  to  know  if  the 
check  would  be  honored,  and  the  latter  said  that  it  would 
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be  honored,  as  he  was  in  Alder's  debt  2001. ;  the  clerk  then 
said  that  as  the  check  was  post  dated,  it  could  not  be 
recovered,  and  the.defendant  answered  that  did  not  signify, 
and  it  should  be  paid ;  whereupon  the  plaintiff  advanced 
the  money.  At  the  trial  it  was  admitted  that  the  plaintiflf 
could  not  recover  upon  the  check;  and  the  defendant 
objected  that  he  could  not  recover  upon  the  parol  request 
to  advance  the  money,  and  promise  to  repay  it;  as  the 
promise  was  within  the  statute.  But  Lord  Ellenborough, 
C.  J.,  said  that  if  it  was  an  agreement  to  pay  the  amount 
of  any  money  which  the  plaintiff  might  advance  to  Alder, 
the  case  would  be  within  the  statute ;  but  it  appeared  to 
him  that  this  >vas  an  appropriation  of  part  of  the  money 
which  the  defendant  said  he  owed  Alder,  and.  that  the 
plaintiff  could  recover.  It  was  then  suggested,  by  the 
defendant's  counsel,  that  the  plaintiff  could  not  recover 
beyond  the  money  actually  due  to  Alder  by  the  defendant, 
and  he  offered  to  show  that  the  defendant  was  mistaken 
in  saying  that  it  was  2001. ;  to  which  Lord  Ellenborough 
assented ;  and  evidence  was  accordingly  produced  to  show 
that  the  real  balance  was  80Z.,  for  which  sum  the  plaintiff 
had  a  verdict 

§  625.  The  same  principle  would  have  very  satisfiustorily 
disposed  of  a  more  recent  case,  where  the  court  neverthe- 
less ignored  it,  and  put  the  decision  upon  a  more  ques- 
tionable ground.  In  Dia^on  v.  Hatfield^  10  Moore,  42, 
A.  D.  1825,  the  plaintiffs  sued  as  assignees  in  bankruptcy 
of  one  Moore,  upon  a  written  agreement  of  the  defendant, 
to  the  effect  that  he  would  pay  Moore  50Z.  for  timber  to 
a  certain  house,  *'  out  of  the  money  that  I  have  to  pay 
William  West,  provided  West's  work  is  completed;" 
and  it  appeared  at  the  trial,  that  West  had  undertaken  to 
complete  the  carpenter' s  work  on  the  house  for  the  defend- 
ant, and  find  all  the  materials ;  but  being  unable,  for  want 
of  funds,  to  procure  timber,  it  wa^  furnished  by  Moore 
upon  the  defendant's  signing  the  agreement.  The  jury 
having  found  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff,  the  defendant 
moved  for  a  rule  nisi  to  set  aside  the  verdict,  because  the 

67 
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agreement  did  not  express  the  consideration ;  but  the  court 
refused  any  rule.  Opinions  were  delivered  seriatun  by  all 
the  judges ;  but  the  decision  was  placed  upon  the  ground 
that  it  was  a  purchase  of  the  -pTojperty  by  the  defendant, 
no  credit  having  been  given  to  West,  and  consequently  that 
West  was  not  liable,  (a)  But  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
the  verdict  could  have  been  sustained  on  that  ground,  as 
it  is  hardly  to  be  supposed  that  the  plaintiff  intended  to 
lose  his  property  altogether,  in  case  West  did  not  com- 
plete the  work ;  and  nothing  appears  to  have  been  left  to 
the  jury  upon  the  question  whether  any  credit  was  given 
to  West.  The  fact  that  the  defendant  agreed  to  pay  out 
of  the  moneys  due  to  West  was  entirely  disregarded ;  and 
the  condition  annexed  to  the  promise  was  treated  by  the 
court  aa  a  mere  limitation  of  the  period  of  the  credit. 

§  626.  That  a  promise  in  terms  to  apply  a  fund  there- 
after to  be  received  from  the  debtor,  to  the  discharge  of 
a  debt  incurred  on  the  &ith  thereof  is  not  within  the 
statute,  was  settled  by  the  judgment  of  the  court  of  Ex- 
chequer in  Andrews  v.  Smithy  2  Crompton,  Meeson  and 
Roscoe,  627,  A.  D.  1835.  (ft)  There  the  declaration  stated 
in  substance  that  one  Hill  was  employed  to  do  work  on 
certain  houses ;  and  the  defendant  was  employed  as  sur- 
veyor over  him,  and,  as  such,  was  to  receive  and  pay  over 
to  Hill  the  moneys  to  be  paid  to  him  for  his  work ;  and 
the  defendant  undertook,  in  consideration  that  the  plaint- 
iff would  furnish  to  Hill  materials  for  the  work,  to  pay  him 
"out  of  such  moneys,  received  by  the  defendant,  as  afore- 
said, as  should  become  due  to  the  said  J.  Hill,"  if  he  would 
procure  an  order  from  Hill  for  that  purpose ;  that  he  did 
procure  and  present  such  an  order  and  furnish  materials ; 
and  that  the  defendant  afterwards  had  funds  with  which  to 


*  (a)  This  was  the  view  taken  by  Park  and  Qaselee,  J.  J.,  and  apparently 
concurred  in  by  Best,  G.  J.,  of  the  question  arising  under  the  statute;  but 
Gkselee,  J.,  also  thought  that  the  defendant  would  have  been  liable,  if  credit 
had  been  given  to  West.  Burrough,  J.,  gave  no  special  reason  for  concur- 
rence. The  case  is  very  imperfectly  reported  in  2  Bingham,  439. 
(h)  a  0.,  1  Gale,  335;  Tyrwhitt  and  Granger,  173. 
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pay  the  same,  but,  etc.  To  which  the  defendant  pleaded, 
with  other  matters,  that  there  was  no  writing,  etc.,  and  the 
plaintiff  demurred  to  the  plea.  Judgment  was  rendered 
for  the  plaintiff  on  the  demurrer,  oh  the  ground  that  it 
did  not  appear  that  Hill  became  liable  to  the  plaintiff ;  and 
also  on  the  principle  above  mentioned.  Upon  that  point 
Lord  Abinger,  C.  B.,  remarked  that  if  the  defendant 
contracted,  not  to  pay  Hill's  debt  out  of  his  own  funds, 
but  only  foithfally  to  apply  Hill's  funds  for  that  purpose, 
when  they  should  come  to  his  hands,  that  contract  would 
not  be  within  the  operation  of  the  statute.  Parke,  B., 
also  delivered  an  opinion  concurring  on  both  points ;  and 
with  them  the  other  barons  concurred  generally,  (c) 

§  527.  In  all  the  preceding  cases  the  promise  was  to  pp^y 
a  debt,  to  be  thei-eafter  contracted  by  the  third  person  upon 
the  faith  thereof.  The  principle  is  precisely  the  same, 
where  the  promise  was  to  pay  a  debt  theretofore  con- 
tracted ;  but  it  does  not  seem  to  have  been  recognized  in 
England,  when  cases  presenting  that  feature  have  been 
before  the  courts.  Those  where  the  promisor  received 
moneys  from  the  debtor,  to  be  paid  to  the  creditor ;  and 
those  where  he  undertook  to  pay  to  the  promisee  a  debt 
due  by  himself  to  the  third  person,  in  discharge  of  a  debt 
due  by  the  third  person  to  the  promisee,  have  been  made 
to  depend,  as  far  as  the  statute  was  in  question,  upon  a 
different  principle ;  and  have  been  folly  examined  hereto- 
fore, (d)  The  door  is  entirely  closed  in  England  by  the 
doctrine  already  mentioned,  to  the  recognition  of  another 
class  of  cases,  which,  in  the  United  States,  is  quite  large, 
and  depends  entirely  upon  this  principle ;  namely,  where 
a  tripartite  agreement  was  made,  whereby  the  promisor, 
in  consideration  of  a  fund  then  placed  in  his  hands  by  the 
debtor,  undertook  with  the  creditor  to  pay  the  debt. 

§  528.  But  in  the  series  of  important  English  decisions, 
which  we  shaU  have  occasion  to  cite,  in  examining  the  origin 


(e)  And  see  Hodg80D  v.  Anderson,  cited  ante,  §§  515,  516. 
(d)  Chapter  fourteenth,  article  fourth. 
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of  the  next  succeeding  nile,(^)  there  are  some,  where  the 
result  might  well  have  been  made  to  depend  exclurively 
upon  the  principle  now  under  consideration.  In  the' pro- 
cess of  settlement  of  the  principle,  upon  which  it  was 
ultimately  ruled  that  they  depended,  reasons  were  fre- 
quently assigned  by  different  judges  for  holding  that  the 
particular  promises  were  not  within  the  statute,  bearing  a 
close  analogy  to  the  proposition  embodied  in*  our  seventh 
rule.  The  doctrine  stated  in  some  of  those  cases,  that 
where  a  person  has  received  property  subject  to  a  prior 
lien  in  favor  of  the  creditor,  a  promise  to  pay  the  debt,  in 
consideration  of  the  waiver  of  that  Uen,  is  not  within  the 
statute,  because  the  promisor  was  the  holder  of  a  fund 
charged  with  an  incumbrance  existing  in  favor  of  the 
promisee,  is  in  reality,  with  the  exception  of  the  statement 
of  the  consideration,  one  of  the  corollaries  derived  from 
this  rule.  And  it  is  believed  that  the  nature  of  the  consid- 
eration is  not  an  essential  fact  upon  which  the  principle 
depends.  •  But  in  the  references  there  made  to  the  proj)- 
erty,  as  a  fand  from  which  to  pay  the  debt,  it  was  genei^ 
ally  regarded  as  having  proceeded  from  the  creditor, 
through  the  process  of  waiving  his  lien.  This  inference 
involved  so  much  straining  of  the  })alpable  facts,  in  order 
to  accommodate  them  to  a  legal  theory,  that  it  fiailed  to 
survive  the  test  of  time ;  and  in  England,  the  various,  and 
sometimes  inconsistent  propositions  advanced  in  those 
cases,  have  apparently  become  crystallized,  into  the  doc- 
trine, that  the  promise  is  valid,  because  the  previous  lia- 
bility of  the  promisor's  property  is  equivalent,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  statute,  to  a  previous  personal  liability  on 
his  part  for  the  debt. 

§  639.  The  cases  to  which  we  allude  are  so  folly  ab- 
stracted in  the  next  succeeding  chapter,  with  reference  to 
this  question,  as  weU  as  the  one  there  discussed,  that  it 
will  be  unnecessary,  in  this  connection,  to  dwell  at  any 
length  upon  this  feature  of  them.     An  examination  of 

■ 

(e)  Chapter  sixteenth,  article  first 
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them  will  shed  considerable  light,  not  only  upon  the  gen- 
eral principle  now  under  discussion,  but  also  upon  some 
subordinate,  but  important  questions  which  attend  its  ap- 
plication. Chief  among  these  is  one,  which  will  be  made 
the  subject  of  a  separate  article  of  this  chapter ;  namely, 
whether  the  promisee  can  recover  damages  for  a  breach 
of  the  promise,  exceeding  the  amount  of  the  fond,  if  it 
should  prove  to  be  insufficient  to  pay  the  debt.(/) 

§  630.  It  remains  only  to  add,  before  proceeding  to  the 
examination  of  the  American  cases,  that  it  is  not  necessary, 
for  the  p^irpose  of  satisfying  this  rule,  that  the  fand  should 
be  applicable  to  the  discharge  of  the  debt,  in  the  same 
form  in  which  the  promisor  received  it  from  the  debtor. 
On  the  contrary,  in  most  of  the  cases,  the  transaction  be- 
tween the  debtor  and  the  promisor  assumed  tl^e  form  of  a 
sale,  or  other  transfer  of  proi)erty,  by  the  former  to  the 
latter ;  upon  the  agreement  that  the  transferee  would  pay 
to  the  creditor,  in  discharge  of  the  debt,  or  otherwise 
apply  to  the  use  of  the  transferor,  the  whole  or  some  part 
of  the  consideration  of  the  transfer.  The  distinction  be- 
tween cases  of  this  character,  and  those  where  the  promise 
was  to  pay  to  the  creditor  a  debt  due  by  the  promisor  to 
the  debtor,  although  apparently  narrow,  is  very  clearly 
defined.  For  in  this  class  of  cases  the  promisor  did  not 
become,  (at  least  not  until  a  breach  of  his  contract,)  the 
debtor  of  the  transferor ;  inasmuch  as  the  promise  was 
to  apply  the  consideration,  in  the  particular  manner  pointed 
out  by  the  agreement  between  them.  Evidently  the  prac- 
tical effect  of  the  transaction  is  the  same,  as  if  so  much 
money  of  the  debtor  had  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
promisor;  and  accordingly  the  consideration  is  very 
properly  treated  as  a  fond  in  his  hands. 

(/)  See  article  iv. 
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ARTICLE  IL 

"Wlim  th«  prandaori  haTing  ib»  ftmd  In  hud,  andBrtook  to  ptj  t  delit  dm  to  th*  inoiiiN 

fhnii  thopanon  wlu>  ftiniiahed  the  ftuid. 

§  631..  When  the  fund  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
promisor,  for  the  express  purpose  of  paying  therewith  a 
debt  due  to  the  promisee  by  the  person  from  whom  it  pro- 
ceeded, the  case  frequently  presents  some  feature,  which 
determines  the  validity  of  the  promise,  at  common  law 
and  under  the  statute  of  frauds,  without  resorting  to  the 
principle  now  under  examination.  Hence  many  of  those 
cases  have  been  incidentally  considered  under  some  of 
the  former  divisions  of  our  subject.  Of  those  which 
remain  to  be  considered  in  this  connection,  some  are  cases 
where  the  promisor,  the  promisee  and  the  creditor  were 
parties  to  the  contract.  They  will  be  examined,  with 
others  possessing  that  feature,  under  the  next  succeeding 
article.  Those  cases  where  the  creditor  seeks  to  enforce  a 
trust,  strictly  so  called,  also  fall  within  this  principle ;  but 
they  demand  only  a  passing  notice.  It  is  well  settled  that 
the  statute  of  frauds  has  no  application  to  the  duty  or 
implied  promise  of  an  assignee  for  the  benefit  of  creditors, 
fidthfuUy  to  administer  the  fund  and  to  pay  over  its  pro- 
ceeds, in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  trust ;  although 
the  effect  of  his  doing  so  is  to  discharge,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  the  debts  of  the  assignor.  This  principle  was  stated, 
and  some  of  the  authorities  which  sustain  it  were  cited, 
in  a  previous  chapter,  (a) 

§  632.  So  where  an  express  promise  was  made  to  the 
creditor,  founded  upon  the  duty  or  implied  obligation  of 
the  assignee,  as  in  Merrill  v.  Engleshy^  28  Vermont^  150, 
A.  D.  1856.  This  was  a  contest  between  the  unsecured 
creditors  of  an  insolvent  debtor,  and  certain  sureties  of  the 
insolvent,  together  with  an  assignee,  to  whom  property, 
which  the  plaintiff  attempted  to  reach  by  a  trustee  process, 
had  been  conveyed  by  the  insolvent  for  their  protection. 

(a)  See  ante,  note  to  §  101. 
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And  upon  the  question,  whether  the  assignment  had  been 
sufficiently  ratified,  before  the  service  of  the  trustee  process 
upon  the  assignee,  it  was  held  that  an  express  promise, 
without  any  new  consideration,  made  by  the  assignee  to 
the  sureties,  to  the  effect  that  he  would  keep  the  -projpeTty 
for  their  security,  was  valid  without  writing. 

§  633.  But  questions  of  difficulty,  upon  which  the  cases 
are  somewhat  in  conflict,  arise  when  there  was  no  specific 
trust  in  &vor  of  the  plaintiff ;  but  he  founds  his  action 
upon  an  express  promise  to  pay  the  debt,  made  by  a  per- 
son holding  a  fund  proceeding  from  his  debtor.  In  such 
a  case,  it  would  seem  upon  principle,  although  some  au- 
thorities hold  otherwise,  that  in  order  to  sustain  the  prom- 
ise at  common  law,  it  must  be  founded  upon  some  new 
and  distinct  consideration.  It  is  impossible  to  reconcile 
all  the  decisions  upon  the  subject  of  the  application  of  the 
statute  to  such  a  promise ;  but  it  is  believed  that  the  weight 
of  reason  and  authority  sustain  the  three  propositions 
which  follow :  1.  That  where  the  promisor  absolutely  con- 
trols the  fund,  but  his  application  thereof  to  the  payment 
of  the  debt  due  to  the  promisee,  wiU  acquit  him  of  a  duty, 
which  he  owed  to  the  person  who  furnished  it,  the  promise 
is  not  within  the  statute.  2.  That  where  he  controls  the 
fond,  but  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  he  owes  any  duty 
of  which  he  will  be  acquitted  by  paying  the  promisee,  the 
promise  is  merely  to  pay  the  debt  of  a  third  person  out  of 
a  particular  portion  of  his  own  property,  and  it  is  con- 
sequently within  the  statute.  3.  That  where  he  does  not 
absolutely  control  the  fund,  the  promise  is  within  the 
statute,  because  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  its  fulfil- 
ment wiU  not  result  in  paying  the  debt  of  a  third  person 
out  of  his  own  means. 

§  634.  To  commence  with  the  cases  maintaining  the  first 
of  these  propositions.  In  Madden  v.  McCray^  1  McCord 
(South  Carolina),  486,  A.  D.  1821,  the  defendant's  brother, 
who  was  out  of  the  State,  was  indebted  to  the  plaintiff ; 
and  the  plaintiff  applied,  through  an  agents  to  the  defend* 
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aut  for  payment ;  saying  that  lie  would  attach  if  payment 
was  not  made.  Thereupon  the  defendant  said  to  the 
plaintiff' s  agent,  that  he  had  effects  which  had  been  placed 
in  his  hands  by  his  brother  to  make  himself  safe  as  his 
surety,  and  also  for  the  payment  of  his  (the  brother' s)  debts ; 
and  if  the  plaintiff  would  wait  until  fiaJl,  he  (the  defendant) 
would  pay  the  debt.  Upon  this  promise  the  plaintiff 
*' declined"  taking  out  an  attachment.  It  was  objected 
that  the  promise  was  within  the  statute,  but  the  plaintiff 
had  judgment ;  and  the  judgment  was  aflirmed  upon  ap- 
peal, on  the  ground,  that  as  the  defendant  possessed  a 
fund  applicable  to  the  payment  of  the  debt,  whether  it  was 
specially  designed  for  payment  of  the  plaintiff's  debt  or 
not,  his  promise  was  obligatory  upon  him.(&) 

§  686.  The  same  principle,  although  the  case  is  some- 
what obscure,  apparently  controlled  the  decision  of  Clark 
V.  Hally  6  Halsted  (New  Jersey),  78,  A.  D.  1829.  There 
the  plaintiff  and  the  defendants  had  conflicting  claims 
upon  a  quantity  of  hats,  belonging  to  a  x)erson  who  was 
debtor  to  both  of  them,  the  plaintiff  having  the  earlier 
order  for  the  delivery  of  the  hats  to  him,  and  the  defend- 
ants having  taken  possession  of  them,  imder  a  bill  of  sale 
of  a  later  date ;  the  precise  purpose  of  the  order  and  bill 
of  sale  not  appearing  in  the  case,  except  that  each  was 
given  to  enable  the  party  receiving  the  same  to  effect  pay- 
ment of  his  demand.  Under  the  supposition,  on  the  part 
of  both  parties,  that  the  value  of  the  hats  exceeded  the 
amount  of  both  the  debts,  a  verbal  agreement  was  made 
between  them,  that  the  defendants  should  sell  them,  and 
that  the  parties  should  share  the  proceeds  equally,  until 
the  plaintiff' s  claim,  which  was  the  smaller  of  the  two. 


(b)  The  judge  who  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  appellate  court  was  the 
same  before  whom  the  cause  was  tried  ;  and  he  said  that  it  appeared  in  his 
notes,  that  the  defendant  acknowledged  that  the  fund  was  placed  in  his 
hands  for  the  purpose  of  paying  the  plaintiff;  but  the  "  brief"  (bill  of  ezcep- 
tiond)  e^cpressly  Stated,  that  he  "  did  not  say  that  he  had  effects  to  pay  this 
debt" 
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should  be  paid ;  but  although  the  hats  sold  for  twice  the 
amotuit  of  the  plaintiflf's  demand,  they  did  not  sell  for 
enough  to  pay  both  the  debts.  The  plaintiff  brought  this 
action  to  recover  the  amount  of  his  demand,  and  at  the 
trial  he  succeeded,  notwithstanding  the  defendants'  objec- 
tion that  the  promise  was  within  the  statute.  Upon  certi- 
orari the  judgment  was  affirmed,  the  court  merely  sa}ring, 
that  in  their  opinion  ^^the  undertaking  of  the  defendants 
below  was  not  within  the  statute  of  frauds." 

§  636.  So  in  Russell  r.  BahcocJCy  14  Maine,  138,  A.  D. 
1836,  the  plaintiffs  had  recovered  judgment  against  one 
Sprague,  and  the  defendant  said  to  them  that  he  was  to 
-psLj  the  judgment,  and  would  pay  it  if  the  plaintiffs 
would  withhold  the  execution.  Afterwards  he  repeated  the 
promise  several  times,  but  finally,  dpwards  of  a  year  after 
the  judgment  was  recovered,  he  said  that  he  would  not 
j)ay  the  whole  of  it.  The  plaintiffs,  upon  the  faith  of 
the  defendant's  promise,  had  forborne  execution  during  the 
whole  period,  and  now  commenced  this  action ;  and  after 
its  commencement,  the  defendant  said  that  he  should  lose 
nothing,  as  Sprague  had  secured  him,  but  had  directed 
him  not  to  pay  the  whole.  The  court  held  that  the  prom- 
ise was  an  original  one,  without  assigning  the  reasons  for 
its  conclusion  upon  that  point.  This  case  has  been  sup- 
posed to  hold  that  the  forbearance  alone  sufficed  to  take 
the  promise  out  of  the  statute,  and  the  head  note  of  the 
Tei>orter  is  to  that  effect. 

§  537.  But  in  HiMon  v.  DinsToorey  21  Maine,  410,  A.  D. 
1842,  the  court  said  that  BusseU  v.  Bahcock  was  decided 
upon  the  same  grounds,  which  controlled  the  decision  then 
pronounced.  There  it  was  shown  at  the  trial  that  the 
plaintiff  held  notes  against  one  Dryden,  and  the  defend- 
ant sent  him  word  that  "Dryden  had  put  property  in  his 
hands,  wherewith  he  could  help  him  to  his  pay,  and  tliat 
he  would  do  it,  if  he  would  not  sue  the  notes ; "  to  whitfii 
the  plaintiff  answered,  agreeing  "to  be  easy."  The 
plaintiff  was  nonsuited  at  the  trial ;  but  the  Supreme 
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Court  granted  a  new  trial,  saying  that  if  Ru^seU  v.  Bab- 
cock  was  decided  upon  the  ground  that  the  forbearance 
sufficed  to  take  the  promise  out  of  the  statute,  it  was  not 
law ;  but  there,  as  well  as  in  this  case,  there  was  evidence 
from  which  the  jury  might  have  inferred,  that  a  fund  had 
been  placed  in  the  defendant' s  hands  by  the  debtor,  "with 
a  view  to  the  payment  of  this  debt ;"  and  such  a  consid- 
eration, together  with  the  promise  on  the  part  of  the 
plaintiff  to  forbear,  would  suffice  to  support  the  actioii. 

§  638.  In  RohiTison  v.  Qilman^  43  New  Hampshire,  486, 
A.  D- 1862,  the  question  arose  upon  a  setoff  to  the  demand 
of  the  plaintiff,  who  sued  as  administratrix,  the  defendants 
being  also  sued  as  administrators.  It  appeared  that  the 
plaintij^'s  intestate  had  had  large  dealings  with  one 
Rollins,  who  had  failed,  claiming  that  the  plaintiff's 
intestate  owed  him  a  large  sum  of  money,  which  the 
latter  denied ;  and  two  of  Rollins'  s  creditors  had  taken  out 
trustee  process  against  the  plaintiff' s  intestate,  whereon  he 
had  been  examined  iat  length  respecting  his  transactions 
with  Rollins,  and  was  unwilling  to  answer  further. 
The  defendants'  intestate  was  a  creditor  of  Rollins,  and 
proposed  to  take  out  a  similar  process  against  the  plaint- 
iff's intestate;  thereupon  a  conversation  took  place 
between  the  plaintiff' s  intestate,  and  the  person  then  acting 
as  attorney  for  the  defendants'  intestate,  the  purport  of 
which  was  rather  vague ;  but  the  Supreme  Court  held  that 
the  jury  might  have  found,  that  it  was  to  the  effect,  that 
in  consideration  that  no  trustee  process  should  be  taken 
out  against  him,  the  plaintiff' s  intestate  promised  that  he 
would  pay  the  debt.  The  judge  at  the  trial  ruled  that 
the  evidence  did  not  sustain  the  setoff,  because  of  a 
variance  and  because  of  the  statute  of  frauds ;  and  accord- 
ingly he  directed  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff  for  the  fiill 
amount  of  her  demand. 

§  639.  A  new  trial  was  granted  by  the  Supreme  Court 
upon  an  exception  to  this  ruling,  Bell,  C.  J.,  delivering  a 
very  able  and  instructive  opinion,  from  which  we  have 
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had  occasion  previously  to  quote,  (c)  Upon  the  precise 
question  now  under  examination,  the  learned  Chief  Justice 
summed  up  his  conclusions  as  follows:  ''He"  (Robinson) 
"was  assumed  by  Oilman  to  have  in  his  hands  property 
or  fands,  for  which  he  might  be  charged  as  the  trustee  of 
Kollins.  If  he  had  such  funds  or  property,  and  of  suffi- 
cient amount  to  pay  Gilman'  s  debt,  the  waiver  by  Gilman 
of  his  right  to  commence  a  trustee  suit  would  form  such 
a  consideration  for  his  promise,  as  would  make  it  valid 
without  writing,  according  to  the  principles  adopted  by 
the  authorities.  The  promise  to  pay  the  debt  was  an  ad- 
mission, or  might  be  regarded  as  an  admission  by  the  jury, 
that  he  had  property  for  which  he  might  be  chargeable  to 
the  amount  of  these  notes,  as  was  held  in  Jackson  v. 
Rayner,  12  Johnson,  291."  (d5) 

§  540.  To  these  we  add  a  case  where  the  defendant's 
promise  was  held  to  be  valid,  without  any  new  considera-  * 
tion,  under  the  peculiar  circumstances  attending  his  receipt 
of  the  fund.  In  Shaver  v.  Adams ^  10  Iredell  (North  Caro- 
lina), 13,  A.  D.  1848,  the  defendants  and  one  B.  entered 
into  a  copartnership  to  run  a  line  of  stages,  and  B.  put 
into  the  common  stock,  at  a  specified  price,  a  wagon  which 
he  had  purchased  from  the  plaintiff  for  the  use  of  the  firm, 
and  for  which  he  had  given  his  individual  note ;  then  B.  sold 
out  his  interest  to  the  defendants.  It  did  not  appear 
that  there  was  any  express  agreement  that  they  should 
pay  the  note ;  although  in  the  settlement  of  their  accounts, 
he  informed  them  that  the  note  was  outstanding,  and  for 
that  reason  he  was  not  entitled  to  any  credit  for  the  wagon ; 
to  which  the  defendants  assented,  and  the  wagon  was  left 
in  the  common  stock  and  worn  out  in  the  defendants'  ser 
vice.  Subsequently  the  defendants  promised  to  the 
plaintiff  to  pay  the  note,  and  it  was  surrendered  by  the 
plaintiff  to  B.  A  judgment  for  the  plaintiff  upon  a  ver- 
iict  was  affirmed  on  appeal.    The  court  held  that  it  was 


(c)  See  §  184,  and  note  to  §  65. 

(d)  See  this  case  in  §  545,  post 


mmectiSBary  to  inqnire,  whether  the  defendants  would  be 
liable  apon  the  contract  of  purchase ;  that  their  opinion 
waa  ' '  founded  upon  the  a^p-eement  made  by  the  parties  to 
take  the  wa^on  and  pay  the  plaintiff  for  it,"  and  conse- 
quently "the  contract  on  which  the  action  is  brought," 
was  an  original  contract  not  within  the  statute,  founded 
upon  a  sufficient  consideration. 

§  641.  These  cases  maintain  very  clearly  and  sati^u;- 
torily  the  first  of  the  tliree  propositions  which  we  have 
indicated  as  tests  of  the  vali^ty  of  the  promise,  and  it  is 
believed  that  those  which  proceed  on  the  contrary  prin- 
ciple, were  not  correctiy  decided.  Such  an  error,  it  is 
thought,  was  committed  upon  this  point  in  Smerii^  v. 
Sanders,  1  Wisconsin,  77,  A.  B.  1853 ;  although  the  decis- 
ion might  perhaps  hare  been  supported,  had  it  been  put 
upon  the  ground  that  the  promise  was  not  obligatory  at 
-  common  law,  for  want  of  conaideration ;  and  upon  the 
proposition  that  there  was  no  privity  between  the  parties, 
the  case  is  an  authority  upon  one  side  of  the  disputed 
question  thence  arising,  (e)  There  the  evidence  at  the 
trial  was  to  the  effect  that  the  defendant's  son  had  placed 
property  in  her  hands  for  tiie  purpose  of  paying  his  debts, 
and  particularly  the  debt  which  he  owed  to  the  plaintiff ; 
and  bad  then  left  tiie  country.  Afterwards  she  promised 
the  plsintiff,  without  any  new  consideration,  to  pay  him 
the  amount  of  the  debt  which  the  son  owed  him ;  saying 
that  the  latter  h^  left  plenty  of  property  in  her  hands, 
with  which  to  pay  his  debts,  or  this  debt.  The  plaintiff 
had  a  vra^ct  in  the  court  below,  but  the  Supreme  Court 
reversed  the  judgment  rendered  thereon ;  holding  that 
the  promise  was  within  the  statute ;  because,  whether  the 
defendant  received  the  goods  as  a  bailee,  or  as  a  purchaser 
upon  a  promise  to  pay  for  them,  there  was  no  privity  be- 
tween herself  and  the  plaintiff ;  and  any  subsequent  prom- 
ise to  the  plaintiff,  without  the  boncurrence  of  the  original 
debtor,  was  necessarily  collateral  to  Mb  indebtedness. 

(a)  S«e  dupter  twritth,  Motion  436. 
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§  542,  The  case  of  Johnson  v.  Morris^  21  (Georgia,  238, 
A.  D.  1867,  also  contains  a  ruling  in  conflict  with  this 
principle ;  although  the  decision  might  be  8apj)orted,  on 
the  ground  that  there  was  no  consideration  for  the  defend- 
ant's  promise  to  the  plaintiff!  There  the  action  was 
brought  to  recover  a  balance  of  account  for  the  hire  of  a 
negro ;  and  the  evidence  tended  to  show  that  one  Jones 
hired  the  negro  from  the  plaintiff  for  one  year  at  a  speci- 
fied price ;  that  soon  afterwards  he  transferred  the  negro 
to  the  defendant,  who  agreed  with  him  to  pay  the  plaint- 
iff; and  that  the  defendant  afterwards  agreed  with  the 
plaintiff,  to  pay  him ;  and  paid  part  of  the  stipulated  price. 
At  the  trial  in  the  court  below,  the  jury  found  a  verdict 
for  the  plaintiff^  under  the  instructions  of  the  judge ;  but 
the  judgment  was  reversed  by  the  Supreme  Court  upon  a 
writ  of  error.  It  is  to  be  inferred  from  the  report  that  the 
only  questions  raified  at  the  trial,  and  argued  before  the 
Supreme  Court,  related  to  the  competency  of  certain  testi- 
mony offered  to  impeach  a  witness,  and  to  the  terms  of 
the  contract  between  the  parties  to  this  suit  The  Supreme 
Court  declined  to  i)as6  upon  either  question,  saying,  with 
respect  to  the  construction  of  the  contract,  '^Let  it  be 
either  way,  it  was  a  parol  understanding  to  i)ay  the  debt 
of  another,  and  therefore  void.  Let  Morris  sue  Jones ; 
and  Jones,  Johnson ;  and  if  the  latter ' '  (sic)  /  ^  be  insolvent, 
Johnson  can  be  gamisheed." 

§  648.  In  WestAeimer  v.  Peacock^  2  Iowa,  628,  A.  D. 
1866,  there  was  no  proof  of  the  existence  of  any  fund,  and 
the  case  may  be  well  supj)orted  on  that  ground,  although 
the  distinction  was  not  clearly  taken  in  the  opinion. 
There  it  appeared  upon  the  trial  that  the  plaintiff's 
assignors,  before  the  assignment  to  the  plaintiff,  were 
about  to  commence  an  action  against  the  defendant' s  son 
upon  a  note  made  by  him,  and  to  attach  his  property 
therein ;  when  the  defendant  requested  them  to  forbear, 
saying  "that  he  was  getting  his  son's  property  into  his 
hp^nds,  and  that  he  would  pay  the  note."  The  promisees 
forbore  accordingly,  and  in  consequence  thereof  the  debt 
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was  lost ;  but  the  report  says  that  there  was  nothing  to 
show,  that  the  defendant  did  get  his  son' s  property  into 
his  hands.  The  plaintiff  had  a  verdict ;  and  a  judgment 
thereon  was  reversed  on  appeal,  the  Supreme  Court  holding 
that  the  promise  was  within  the  statute ;  it  being,  in  their 
opinion,  a  common  contract  of  guaranty,  made  upon  the 
consideration  of  forbearance  to  the  original  debtor. 

§  544.  The  case  of  Simpson  v.  PaMen^  4  Johnson,  422, 
decided  A.  D.  1809,  which  has  frequently  been  cited  as  an 
authority  against  the  validity  of  any  verbal  promise  to 
pay  a  creditor,  founded  upon  a  fund  proceeding  from  the 
debtor,  is  distinguishable  from  those  previously  cited,  and 
comes  within  either  the  second  or  the  third  proposition. 
It  was  brought  before  the  New  York  Supreme  Court  by  a 
certiorari  to  a  justice's  court.  In  the  court  below,  the 
declaration  counted  upon  a  promise  of  the  defendant,  that 
if  the  plaintiff  would  forbear  to  sue  one  J.  S.,  the  defend- 
ant would  pay  the  plaintiff  the  amount  of  the  note  of 
J.  S.  to  the  plaintiff,  which  was  then  due,  "as  soon  as  he 
could  sell  an  acre  of  land  belonging  to  the  said  J.  S.  which 
he  was  authorized  to  sell,"  and  which  the  declaration 
further,  averred  that  he  had  sold.  Evidence  of  a  verbal 
agreement  to  that  effect,  having  been  admitted  in  the  court 
below,  the  Supreme  Court  reversed  a  judgment  for  the 
plaintiff,  holding  that  the  promise  was  within  the  stat- 
ute of  frauds.  The  case  is  meagerly  reported,  and  no 
reason  was  given  for  the  decision,  except  that  the  promise 
was  to  pay  a  third  person' s  debt ;  but  it  did  not  appear 
what  was  the  nature  of  the  authority  of  the  defendant  to 
sell  the  property,  or  whether  he  controlled  the  proceeds 
after  the  sale.  Still  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  the 
evidence  ran  very  close  to  that,  upon  which,  in  the 
other  cases,  the  court  permitted  the  jury  to  infer  that  the 
defendant  controlled  the  fund,  subject  to  a  trust  to  pay 
the  debt  of  the  person  who  famished  it. 

§  545.  But  Jackson  v.  Rayner^  12  Johnson,  291,  A.  D. 
1815,  In  the  same  court,  admits  of  no  distinction,  which 
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will  reconcile  it  with  the  others ;  and  it  must  be  regarded 
as  having  been  overruled  by  later  decisions ;  and  perhaps 
as  having  proceeded  upon  an  erroneous  view  of  the  pre- 
ceding case.  This  was  also  an  action  which  came  into  the 
Supreme  Court  on  certiorari  to  a  justice's  court.  It 
appeared  from  the  testimony  in  the  court  below,  that  the 
plaintiff  had  commenced  an  action  by  warrant  against 
Michael  Jackson,  the  defendant's  son,  upon  a  note;  and 
when  the  constable  was  about  to  serve  the  warrant,  the 
defendant  told  him  not  to  serve  it,  as  he  would  pay  the 
debt  if  it  was  an  honest  one ;  upon  which  the  plaintiff 
withdrew  the  suit.  Soon  afterwards  the  defendant  saw 
the  constable  again,  and  requested  him  to  tell  the  plaintiff 
"to  give  himself  no  further  trouble  about  it,  for  he  would 
pay  the  debt,  as  he  had  taken  his  son  Michael's  proi>erty, 
and  meant  to  pay  his  honest  debts."  Upon  this  evidence, 
the  justice  gave  judgment  for  the  plaintiff,  overruling  the 
defendant's  objection  that  the  promise  was  within  the 
statute  of  frauds.  The  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  was 
as  follows:  "The  fair  construction  of  the  parol  proof  in 
this  case  is,  that  the  defendant  below  had  received  an 
assignment  of  his  son's  property,  in  trust  for  the  payment 
of  his  son' s  debts ;  and  from  that  fund  he  promised  to 
pay  the  debt  now  in  question.  He  is  to  be  regarded  as 
a  trustee  for  the  creditors  of  his  son,  and  his  absolute 
promise  to  this  creditor,  is  evidence  that  the  fund  was 
adequate.  But  the  original  debt  of  the  son  was  stiU  sub- 
sisting ;  and  according  to  the  decision  in  the  case  of  Simp- 
son V.  Patten  and  the  authorities  there  cited,  it  seems 
well  settled,  that  a  promise  to  pay  the  debt  of  a  third 
person  must  be  in  writing,  notwithstanding  it  is  made 
on  a  sufficient  consideration.  The  judgment  must  there- 
fore be  reversed. "(/) 

(/)  See  the  later  New  York  cases  in  the  next  article.  In  Barker  v.  Buck- 
lin,  2  DeniOy  45,  Jewett,  J.,  commenting  upon  Simpson  v.  Patten,  approves 
it,  on  the  ground  that  the  defendant  had  not  sold  the  land  or  received  the 
proceeds,  when  he  made  the  promise ;  but,  as  the  promise  was  expressly 
conditioned  upon  his  thereafter  selling  the  property,  the  force  of  part  of  this 
criticism   is  not  apparent     However  it  is  true  that  the  declaration  did 


§  646.  The  case  of  JHUs  v.  Parke,  1  Southard  (New 
Jersey),  219,  A.  D.  1818,  recogmzes  the  iirst  proposition, 
and  was  decided  npon  the  application  of  the  second.  On 
feertionui  from  the  Judgment  of  a  justice  of  the  peace,  it 
appeared  from  the  retnm,  that  the  plaintiff's  claim  was 
that  he  had  become  surety  upon  a  note  for  one  Hnflman, 
deceased ;  that  a  judgment  bad  been  recovered  upon  the 
note  against  the  plaintiff ;  that  the  defendant ' '  having  the 
property  of  Hafltaan  in  his  hands,  refused  to  deliver  it  up 
to  satisfy  the  judgment ;  and  that  the  defendant  agreed 
with  the  plaintiff  that  he  should  not  lose  the  money,  but 
that  he  wonld  pay  it."  At  the  trial  the  plaintiff  gave  evi- 
dence, "that  the  defendant  confused  that  he  had  property 
of  Jacob  Huffman  in  his  hands  to  pay  the  debt,"  The 
plaintiff  having  recovered  judgment,  the  defendant  sued 
out  a  certiorari,  upon  which  the  j  udgment  was  reversed  by 
the  Supreme  Court.  Southard,  J.,  delivering  the  opinion, 
said :  "  The  phraseology  of  the  papers  does  not  make  it 
very  manifest,  how  the  defendant  obtained  possession  of 
the  property.  Prom  the  testimony  of  Johnson,  as  detailed 
by  the  justice,  it  might  perhaps  be  inferred  that  it  had 
been  put  into  his  hands  for  the  purpose  of  paying  his 
debt ;  and  if  this  were  so,  the  case  would  be  free  from  all 
doubt  But  the  language  of  the  plaintiff  in  his  statement 
of  demand  contradicts  this  idea,  and  leaves  it  as  the  fair 
conclusion  that  he  came  into  possession  of  it,  without  any 

not  9»kf  tbftt  be  had  received  the  proceeds.  In  the  seme  opinioD  Ihe  leamrd 
judge  also  approved  the  decision  in  JackBon  v.  Rsjner.  But  in  the  earlier 
Ciwe  of  Watson  v.  Randall,  20  Wendell,  201,  Nelson,  C.  J.,  referring  to  the 
opinion  of  Savage,  C.  J.,  in  Farlej  v.  Cleveland  (|  553),  Raid  that  there  the 
latter  evidently  doubled  the  soundness  of  both  of  those  cases,  because  in 
each  the  defendant  had  received  property  Irom  the  debtor. as  an  inducement 
to  the  undertaking;  a  doubt  manifeatly  shared  by  him.  Comatook,  C.  J.,  in 
the  course  of  his  opinion  in  Mallory  v.  Oillett,  21  Nevr  York,  412,  A.  D. 
1860,  frequently  referred  to  in  the  coorse  of  this  work,  cited  Simpson  c. 
Patten  without  disapprobation;  but  with  respect  to  the  other  cara  he  said: 
"  I  have  some  hesitation  in  cidog  Jackeon  v.  Rayner,  because  it  seems  to  me 
to  have  gone  too  far."  "  Upon  the  discrimination  made  in  the  later  cases, 
the  conveyance  of  the  property  to  the  dofendant  was  a  new  consideration, 
moving  to  biro  from  the  debtor,  and  made  the  promiF«  an  original  one." 
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reference  to  the  payment  of  this  debt.  Was  then  the 
recovery  against  him  right i  I  think  not.  The  debt  due 
to  Parke"  (the  plaintiff  in  the  court  below)  ^^was  due 
from  Huffman.  He  or  his  representatives  were  originally 
liable  to  be  sued  for  it.  The  assumption  by  Dilts  to  pay 
was  clearly  within  the  statute  of  frauds.  It  was  a  prom- 
ise to  pay  the  debt  of  another."  Here  also  there  was  no 
allegation  or  proof  of  forbearance  against  Huffman,  or  any 
other  consideration  for  the  defendant's  promise. 

§647.  Thecaseof /Sbo^v.  TJioTnas^l  Scammon(niinois),68, 
A.  D.  1832,  (p^)  also  illustrates  the  application  of  the  second 
principle.  The  declaration  alleged,  among  other  things, 
that  in  consideration  of  forbearance  to  sue  the  .plaintiff's 
debtors,  the  defendant  agreed  that  if  the  debtors  did  not 
pay  the  plaintiff  by  the  next  court.,  he  would  foreclose  a 
mortgage  which  he  held  uj)on  their  property,  and  the 
plaintiff  might  buy  in  the  land  for  $1.25  an  acre,  if  it  would 
not  sell  for  more ;  and  after  satisfying  his  debt,  pay  the 
surplus  to  the  defendant,  but  that  the  defendant  did  not 
foreclose,  etc.  To  this  declaration  the  defendant  pleaded 
the  statute ;  and  the  plaintiff  demurred  to  the  plea.  The 
court  below  gave  judgment  for  the  plaintiff  on  the,  de- 
murrer, and  the  Supreme  Court  reversed  the  judgment 
Wilson,  C.  J.,  after  dwelling  upon  the  fact  that  the  cir- 
cuity of  the  process  whereby  the  debt  of  another  was  to 
be  paid,  could  not  affect  the  question  whether  the  statute 
applied,  aaid  that  the  promise  was  in  effect  to  pay  the 
debt  out  of  a  particular  fund,  and  in  a  particular  way ; 
and  it  was  accordingly  held,  that  as  there  was  no  distinct 
consideration  for  the  promise,  moving  from  the  promisee 
to  the  promisor,  but  the  original  liability  of  the  debtors 
was  in  fSact  the  only  moving  consideration,  the  promise 
was  within  the  statute,  and  the  defendant  was  entitled  to 
judgment  upon  the  demurrer.  (A) 

(g)  Cited  also  ante,  §  117. 

(^)  The  intimation  that  a  new  and  distinct  consideration  would  take  the 
promise  out  of  the  statute,  was  in  accordance  with  a  doctrine  then  preyail- 
tDg  in  this  country,  but  now,  we  belieye,  abandoned.    See  chapter  xriL 

69 
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§  548.  The  third  principle  ia  well  illnstrated  by  Quin 
V.  Ha-nfoTd,  1  Hill,  82,  A.  B.  1841,  in  the  New  York  Su- 
preme Coart  The  action  wati  originally  broaght  in  the 
New  York  Common  Pleas ;  and  it  appeared  at  the  trial  that 
a  religions  society  had  made  a  contract  with  one  Dempsey 
for  work  to  be  done  on  ita  church  edifice,  npon  which 
Dempsey  would  be  entitled  to  a  certain  aum  of  money, 
beyond  what  he  had  already  received,  when  the  work 
shonld  be  completed.  The  defendant  was  the  treaeurer  of 
the  society ;  but  had  no  authority  to  pay  out  moneys  except 
npon  orders  countersigned  by  the  building  committee, 
of  which  he  was  one.  Dempsey,  being  indebted  to  the 
plaintiff,  gave  him  an  order  upon  the  building  committee 
or  the  treasurer ;  the  defendant,  as  treafiurer,  then  having 
fands  in  his  hands,  applicable  to  the  payment  of  Dempsey, 
when  his  contract  should  be  completed ;  and  on  presenta- 
tion of  the  order,  the  defendant  promised  to  pay  it  within 
a  few  days.  Soon  afterwards  the  work  was  completed. 
The  Judge  at  the  trial  charged  the  jury  that  the  plaintiff 
was  entitled  to  recover,  and  he  had  a  verdict,  npon  which 
judgment  was  rendered  in  the  Common  Pleas.  On  error, 
the  Supreme  Court  reversed  the  judgment  \  holding  that 
the  promise  was  void,  as  well  for  want  of  consideration, 
(the  plaintiff  not  having  promised  to  forbear,)  as  because 
it  was  within  the  statute.  Upon  both  points,  Bronson,  J., 
delivering  the  opinion  of  the  court,  said  that  the  case  bore 
some  analogy  to  those  where  an  executor  or  administrator 
was  held  to  be  liable  de  bonis  propriis,  upon  a  promise 
made  in  consideration  of  assets  ;  but  the  distinction  was, 
that  there  the  promisor  controlled  the  fond.  Here  the 
defendant  was  a  mere  bailee  or  depositary  of  the  society, 
having  no  direct  control  over  its  funds.     The  church  could 
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ARTICLE  III, 

Wlitn  tlie  reoeptlon  of  tlie  ftmdf  And  tlie  mtkiiig  of  the  promiiey  were  parti  of  an  agreoment 
to  whioh  the  onditor,  the  original  debtor,  and  the  pruoiaor  were  partiei. 

§  549.  It  will  be  remembered  that  in  discussiiig  the  ques- 
tion, whether  a  creditor  could  maintain  an  action  for  the 
breach  of  a  promise  to  pay  the  debt,  which  had  been  made 
to  his  debtor,  on  a  consideration  moving  from  the  latter, 
we  confined  ourselves  to  the  cases,  where  he  was  a  stranger 
to  the  agreement  and  to  the  consideration ;  separating  them 


obscure  upon  any  other  ground,  but  yery  intelligible  if  we  suppose  it  to 
have  been  governed  by  the  third  of  the  principles  mentioned  in  §  533.  We 
refer  to  Morley  v.  Boothby,  10  Moore.  395,  and  3  Bingham,  107,  decided 
A.  D.  1825.  The  first  count  of  the  declaration  alleged,  in  substance,  that  in 
consideration  that  the  plaintiff  would  sell  and  deliver  to  certain  persons, 
using  the  firm  name  of  William  Clark,  Son  &  Co.,  certain  goods,  etc.,  to  be 
used  in  and  about  building  St  Philip's  church  at  Sheffield,  to  be  paid  for  by 
a  bill  of  exchange  to  be  drawn  by  the  plaintifis  upon  them,  particularly 
described,  the  defendants  undertook  "  that  the  said  bill  should  be  paid,  when 
due,  out  of  such  moneys  as  the  defendants  should  receive,  before  the  said 
bill  should  become  due,  for  and  on  account  of  the  building  of  the  said 
church;"  that  the  pUdntiffii,  confiding  in  the  promise,  did  afterwards  sell  and 
deliver  to  the  said  William  Clark,  Son  &  Co.,  goods,  etc.,  to  be  used  in  and 
about  the  building  of  said  church,  and  did  draw  their  bill  of  exchange  to 
the  terms  mentioned,  which  was  accepted,  and  afterwards  dishonored.  It 
was  further  alleged  that  "  although'  the  defendants  received,  before  the  bill 
became  due,  and  from  thence  hitherto  had  had  sufficient  moneys  for  and  on 
account  of  the  building  the  said  church  to  satisfy  the  said  bill,*'  yet  they 
had  not  guarantied  the  payment  of  the  bill  or  paid  the  same.  There  were 
several  other  counts,  the  particulars  of  which  are  not  given,  except  that  it  is 
said  that  they  varied  the  terms  of  the  consideration  for  the  defendants' 
promise,  and  ^e  time  when  the  bill  matured.  To  all  these  the  defendants 
pleaded  that  there  was  no  writing,  etc.,  and  the  plaintifis  in  their  replication 
set  out  a  writing  signed  by  the  defendants,  and  agreeing  that  the  draft 
(describing  it)  should  at  maturity,  "  be  then  paid  out  of  money  to  be  received 
from  St  Philip's  church."  The  defendants  interposed  a  special  demurrer  to 
the  replication,  on  the  ground  that  no  consideration  was  expressed  in  the 
writing.  The  court  gave  judgment  for  the  defendants  on  the  demurrer,  the 
principal  part  of  the  opinion  (by  Best,  C.  J.,)  relating  to  the  sufficiency  of 
the  writing.  The  learned  Chief  Justice  assumed  that  the  instrument  was 
given  after  the  sale  was  made ;  but  as  this  is  inconsistent  with  the  only  count 
of  the  declaration  of  which  the  substance  is  given  in  the  reports,  it  is  pre- 
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from  those  where  lie  was  a  party  to  the  agreement,  although 
a  stranger  to  the  consideration,  (a)  Those  cases  of  the 
latter  description,  where  the  consideration  of  the  promise 
was  a  fand  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  promisor  by  the 
debtor,  will  form  the  subject  of  this  article.  The  Ameri- 
can authorities  recognized  the  right  of  the  promisee  to  sue 
in  this  class  of  cases,  even  before  the  doctrine  that  a 
stranger  could  enforce  a  contract^  made  for  his  benefit,  had 
obtained  much  recognition. 

§  650.  The  question  whether  the  statute  of  frauds  is 
applicable  to  the  promise,  is  essentially  different  in  the 
two  classes ;  for  in  this  class  the  promise  was  made  to  the 
creditor,  and  it  cannot  therefore  be  saved  from  the  ox>era- 
tion  of  the  statute,  upon  the  principle,  which  saves  the 
promise  in  the  other  class,  that  the  promisee  is  not  the  one 
to  whom  the  expression  "  another  person  "  applies.  The 
existence  of  the  fund  is  therefore  the  distinguishing  feature 
upon  which  the  promise  is  sustained,  when  it  was  verbal. 
And  although  the  weight  of  authority  in  the  United  States 
decidedly  favors  the  doctrine  that  it  is  suflGLcient  for  that 
purpose,  one  of  the  most  venerable  and  eminent  of  our 
tribunals  still  maintains  the  contrary  opinion ;  and  some 
adjudications  in  other  courts  may  possibly  be  open  to  the 
same  construction,  {b) 

§  551.  In  New  York  the  rule  is  now  well  settled,  that 
agreements  of  this  description  are  not  within  the  statute ; 

sumed  that  the  allegations  to  that  effect  were  contained  in  the  other  coants. 
He  concluded  however  with  this  observation,  of  which  the  last  sentence  ig 
equally  applicable  to  the  first  count :  "  No  benefit  or  advantage  accrued  to 
them "  (the  original  debtors)  ^*  from  that  instrument,  nor  did  the  plaiotifis 
suffer  any  detriment  or  inconvenience  in  consequence  of  the  execution  of  it; 
and  although  it  ^eaks  of  money  to  be  received  from  St  Philip's  chuioh, 
still  it  does  not  appear  that  the  defendants  had  any  particular  interest  in,  or 
would  be  in  any  degree  affected  by  such  money/'  or,  as  the  report  in  Bing- 
ham makes  him  say,  *'  that  the  persons  subscribing  such  paper  had  any  thing 
to  do  with  any  such  money." 

(a)  See  §  395. 

(P)  See  post,  §§  563,  564,  and  note  at  the  end  of  this  article. 
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although  the  cases  of  Simpson  v.  Patten^  4  Johnson,  422, 
A.  D.  1809,  and  Jackson  v.  Rayner^  12  Johnson,  291, 
A.  D.  1815,  have  been  frequently  supposed  to  sanction  a 
contrary  opinion.  But  they  belong  among  the  cases  where 
a  verbal  promise  made  to  the  creditor,  after  the  receipt  of 
the  fund,  was  held  to  be  within  the  statute ;  and  they  have 
been  commented  upon  in  the  preceding  article  in  that  con- 
nection, (c)  Probably  the  same  state  of  facts  was  presented 
in  Oold  V.  Phillips^  10  Johnson,  412,  A.  D.  1813,  where 
it  was  held  that  Hie  promise  was  not  within  the  statute. 
But  it  possessed  the  additional  feature  that  a  like  promise 
was  also  made  to  the  debtor,  at  the  time  of  the  receipt  of 
the  fund ;  and  as  the  promise  to  the  plaintijBT  appears  not 
only  to  have  been  made  subsequently,  but  also  to  have 
lacked  consideration,  the  case  has  been  treated  as  depend- 
ing upon  the  agreement  between  the  defendant  and  the 
debtor ;  and  it  was  accordingly  examined  with  other  cases 
depending  upon  similar  agreements.  (^)  But  it  is  cited 
again  here,  because  the  court  disposed  of  it  upon  the  hy- 
pothesis that  both  promises  were  part  of  one  transaction  ; 
and  it  is  therefore  perhaps  the  earliest  case,  in  which  the 
principle  now  under  consideration,  was  sanctioned  by  a 
judicial  decision. 

§  652.  The  question  was  presented  squarely  for  the 
decision  of  the  New  York  Supreme  Court  in  Olmstead  v. 
Greenly,  18  Johnson,  12,  A.  D.  1820.  There  the  plaintiff 
declared  upon  an  agreement^  alleging  that  it  was  made  at 
his  request  and  by  his  procurement,  to  which  the  plaint- 
iff, the  defendant^  and  one  Bristol  were  parties ;  whereby 
Bristol  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  defendant  goods  and 
money,  to  an  amount  exceeding  a  debt  due  from  Bristol  to 
the  plaintiff,  and  a  dishonored  note  of  Bristol  and  one  Hig- 
gins,  upon  which  the  plaintiff  had  been  charged  as  indorser ; 
in  consideration  of  which  the  defendant  agreed  to  pay  the 
debt  and  the  note,  but  had  not  done  so.    The  defendant 

(c)  See  §§  544,  545. 
((2)  See  §§  404^  405. 


pleaded  the  statate,  and  the  plaintiff  demmred  to  the  plea. 
Judgment  was  rendered  npon  the  demurrer  for  the  plaint- 
iff; the  court  saying  that  this  waa  "an  original  contract 
on  an  independent  consideration,  receiyed  by  the  defend- 
ant, by  the  procurement  of  the  plaintiff.  The  plaintiff 
has  the  same  ground  of  action,  as  if  he  had  delirered  his 
own  goods  to  the  defendant,  as  the  consideration  of  the 
promise." 

§  653.  The  next  case,  which  has  attained  considerable 
celebrity,  was  Farley  v.  Cleveland,  4  Cowen,  432,  A.  D. 
1826,  affirmed  in  the  Court  of  Errors,  A.  D.  1827,  under 
the  title  of  Clevelajid  v.  Farley,  9  Cowen,  639 ;  but  only 
the  opinion  delivered  in  the  Supreme  Court  has  been  pub- 
lished. Farley  sued  Cleveland  in  the  Common  Pleas; 
and  at  the  trial  he  offered  to  pro  ve  that  one  Moon  delivered 
to  the  defendant  fifteen  tons  of  hay,  of  the  value  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  in  consideration  of  a  verbal 
promise,  then  made  by  the  defendant  to  the  plaintiff,  to 
pay  him  Moon' s  note  of  one  hundred  dollars  held  by  him ; 
but  the  Common  Fleas  nonanited  the  plaintiff,  on  the 
ground  that  the  promise  was  within  the  statute  of  frauds. 
The  judgment  thereon  was  reversed  in  the  Supreme  Court, 
Savage,  C.  J.,  delivering  an  opinion ;  in  which,  after  review- 
ing the  principal  cases  in  England  and  in  New  York,  he 
concluded  that  the  case  at  bar  was  similar  to  Ooldy. 
Phillips  and  Olmstead  v.  Oreerdy,  differing  from  the 
latter  only  in  the  particular  that  there  it  was  alleged  that 
the  transaction  was  accomplished  by  the  procurement  of 
the  plaintiff.  And  he  laid  down  the  general  rule  that  "in 
all  these  cases,  founded  upon  a  new  and  original  consid- 
eration of  benefit  to  the  defendant,  or  harfn  to  the  plaintiff, 
moving  to  the  party  making  the  promise,  either  from  the 
plaintiff  or  the  original  debtor,  the  subsisting  liability  of 
the  original  debtor  Is  no  objection  to  the  recovery,"  a 
proposition  which,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  two  succeeding 
chapters,  has  since  undergone  considerable  modification. 

1 654.  This  case  was  followed  by  Jennings  v.  Webster, 
7  Cowen,  256,  A.  D.  1827,  and  Mlwood  v.  Monk,  5  Wen- 
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dell,  236,  A.  D.  1830 ;  in  each  of  which  the  Supreme  Court 
held  that  an  agreement  to  which  the  debtor,  the  plaintiff 
and  the  defendant  were  parties ;  whereby  the  defendant,  in 
consideration  of  property  then  delivered  to  him  by  the 
plaintiff's  debtor,  sufficient  in  value  for  the  purpose, 
agreed  to  pay  to  the  plaintiff  the  debt,  was  not  within 
the  statute.  '  But  in  neither  case  was  this  proposition 
discussed  upon  principle,  the  court  evidently  regarding 
it  as  settled  by  the  former  adjudications. 

§  666.  The  case  of  Mather  v.  Perry ^  2  Denio,  162,  A.  D. 
1846,  may  also  be  properly  included  in  this  class,  although 
the  decision  was  put  upon  a  different  ground,  which  makes 
it  sui  generis.  There  the  defendant  applied  to  one  Hewitt 
to  make  some  machine  frames,  for  which  he  proposed  to 
pay  Hewitt  in  lumber ;  but  Hewitt  wished  to  be  paid  in 
goods  out  of  the  plaintiff's  store.  Thereupon  the  defend- 
ant, the  plaintiff  and  Hewitt  agreed  verbally  that  Hewitt 
should  make  the  frames  for  the  defendant ;  that  the  defend- 
ant should  pay  the  plaintiff  their  value  in  lumber ;  that  part 
of  the  value  of  the  lumber  should  be  applied  upon  a  debt 
due  from  Hewitt  to  the  plaintiff,  and  for  the  residue  he 
should  be  entitled  to  goods  out  of  the  plaintiff's  store. 
Hewitt  did  the  work,  and  the  defendant  refusing  to  pay 
the  plaintiff  according  to  the  agreement,  this  action  was 
brought  in  a  justice's  court,  and  the  plaintiff  recovered 
the  value  of  Hewitt's  work.  The  judgment  was  reversed 
by  the  Common  Pleas ;  and  the  plaintiff  brought  error  to 
the  Supreme  Court,  where  the  judgment  of  the  Common 
Pleas  was  reversed,  and  that  of  the  justice  affirmed. 
Bronson,  C.  J.,  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  said  that  in  making  the  frames  Hewitt  was  the 
servant  of  the  plaintiff,  and  the  defendant's  engagement 
was  not  to  pay  Hewitt' s  debt  to  the  plaintiff,  or  to  pay 
for  goods  which  the  plaintiff  should  deliver  to  Hewitt; 
but  to  pay  the  plaintiff  for  work  which  he,  by  Hewitt^ 
should  do  for  the  defendant ;  that  it  was  wholly  unim- 
portant whether  the  plaintiff  had  paid  Hewitt ;  or  whether 
he  was  to  pay  him ;  or  whether  Hewitt  ever  got  his  pay. 
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But  it  is  a  very  strained  inference  to  call  Hewitt  the 
plaintiff's  servant,  as  he  was  manifestly  acting  in  his  own 
behalf;  and  the  decision  can  be  much  more  logically  sus- 
tained upon  the  ground  that  his  labor  furnished  the  fund 
from  which  his  own  debt  was  to  be  paid;  and  that  the 
goods  were  to  be  delivered  exclusively  upon  the  defend- 
ant's  credit. 

§  666.  Two  cases  in  the  New  York  Comman  Pleas, 
Cailleux  v.  Hall,  1  E.  D.  Smith,  6,  A.  D.  1860,  and  StUr 
well  V.  Otis,  3  Hilton,  148,  A.  D.  1868,  also  aflbm  the 
general  principle  that  a  tripartite  agreement  of  the  same 
general  character  as  those  in  question  in  the  cases  decided 
by  the  Supreme  Court  is  not  within  the  statute ;  but  they 
do  not  present  any  features  requiring  a  detailed  abstract. 

« 

§  667.  Passing  to  the  decisions  in  the  other  states,  we 
first  notice  Wait  Y.WaiPs  Executor,  28  Vermont,  860, 
A.  D.  1866,  (^)  which  is  open  to  the  same  observations  as 
those  made  upon  Oold  v.  Phillips ;  a  promise  made  to 
the  debtor  at  the  time  of  the  conveyance  of  the  proi)erty, 
and  one  subsequently  made  to  the  creditor  without  a  new 
consideration,  having  been  treated  by  the  court  as  one 
transaction,  and  the  ruling  being  that  the  statute  of  frauds 
did'  not  apply  to  it 

§  668.  The  validity  of  these  tripartite  agreements  has 
also  been  recognized  by  some  recent  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania ;  a  ruling  which  is  some- 
what remarkable,  from  the  circumstance  that  the  same 
court  had  previously  held,  that  where  the  creditor  was  not 
a  party  to  the  agreement,  the  statute  of  frauds  prevents 
him  from  maintaining  an  action  upon  a  like  promise  made 
to  the  debtor.(/)  In  the  earliest,  the  fund  was  placed  by 
the  debtor  in  the  hands  of  the  promisor  as  his  agent, 
before  the  promise  was  made;   and   he  subsequently 

(e)  See  §  402. 
'  (/}  See  Shoemaker  v.  King,  ante,  §  423 
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directed  the  promisor  to  pay  Ms  creditor  out  of  the  fand. 
This  case  is  Stoudt  v.  Hirie^AS  Pennsylvania,  30,  A.  D. 
1863.  There  the  defendant,  under  a  power  of  attorney 
from  one  Kallahan,  had  drawn  moneys  due  to  Kallahan 
upon  a  canal  contract ;  and  subsequently  the  plaintiff, 
the  defendant,  and  Elallahan  met;  Kallahan  and  the 
plaintiff,  after  some  dispute  as  to  the  amount  of  a  debt 
due  from  the  former  to  the  latter,  agreed  upon  a  certain 
sum  as  the  amount  to  be  paid  to  the  plaintiff ;  and  there- 
upon the  defendant,  by  direction  of  Kallahan,  verbally 
agreed  with  the  plaintiff  to  pay  him  the  amount  so  fixed, 
which  was  less  than  the  sum  in  his  hands.  It  was  held 
by  the  Supreme  Court,  aflirming  a  judgment  for  the 
plaintiff,  that  the  promise  was  not  within  the  statute.  It 
is  manifest  that  the  transaction  was  the  same  in  substance, 
as  if  the  agreement  to  pay  the  plaintiff  had  been  made  at 
the  time  of  the  deposit. 

§  659.  In  Whitcornb  v.  Kephart^  60  Pennsylvania,  86, 
A.  D.  1865,  it  was  held,  as  in  Mather  v.  Perry ^  that  an 
agreement  to  pay  for  work  thereafter  to  be  done  for  a 
third  person  was  not  within  the  statute,  where  the  consid- 
eration was  a  fund  thereafter  to  be  received ;  but  here  it 
was  to  be  received  from  a  fourth  person  for  the  benefit  of 
tiie  third ;  and  there  was  the  additional  peculiarity  that 
the  promisee  was  to  look  to  the  debtor  in  the  first  instance. 
The  question  arose  upon  a  case  stated  from  the  opinion 
of  the  court ;  and  the  facts,  as  far  as  any  question  arose 
under  the  statute,  were  as  follows :  One  Goss  had  made 
a  contract  with  the  firm  of  Langdon  and  Diven,  whereby 
he  was  to  cut  from  their  land  and  deliver  to  them,  certain 
saw  logs,  at  a  specified  price :  and  afterwards  he  had  made 
a  subcontract  with  the  plaintiffs  to  do  part  of  the  work, 
for  which  he  was  to  pay  them  a  certain  price.  The 
defendants  were  agents  of  Langdon  and  Diven,  and  were 
furnished  with  money  by  them  to  pay  Goss,  as  the  work 
progressed.  It  was  agreed  between  the  plaintiiffs,  the 
defendants  and  Goss,  in  substance,  that  the  defendants 
would  pay  the  plaintiffs  for  their  work  the  price  to  be 

70 
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paid  to  them  by  Goss,  according  to  his  contract  with 
them,  except  as  fax  as  Goss  himself  should  pay  them ; 
and  that  they  would  retain  the  amount  which  they 
should  so  pay,  out  of  the  moneys  payable  to  Goss  under 
his  contract  with  Langdon  and  Diven.  As  this  was  con- 
strued by  the  court,  it  was  not  a  promise  to  pay  out  of 
moneys  to  be  furnished  by  Langdon  and  Diven,  but  to 
pay  absolutely,  looking  to  those  moneys  for  reimburse- 
ment; but  the  case  stated  found  that  they  had  such 
funds.  A  judgment  in  the  court  below  for  the  plaintiffs, 
upon  the  case  stated,  was  aflirmed  on  error ;  the  Supreme 
Court  holding  that  '^the  undertaking  of  the  defendants 
was  an  original  one  ;  the  debt  had  become  their  own." 

§  660.  An  agreement,  in  the  ordinary  form  in  such  cases, 
was  also  sustained  by  the  court  in  Clyrner  v.  De  Toungy 
54  Pennsylvania,  118,  A.  D.  1867,  wherein  is  to  be  noticed 
an  extraordinary  error  in  the  charge,  putting  the  decision 
upon  a  principle  entirely  inapplicable  to  the  facts.  This 
was  an  action  of  assumpsit  against  Clymer,  as  adminis- 
trator of  one  Frederick  Hunter ;  and  it  appeared  on  the 
trial,  that  one  Samuel  Hunter,  being  indebted  to  the  plaint- 
iff and  also  to  Frederick  Hunter,  sold  his  stock  of  goods 
to  the  latter,  in  payment  of  his  indebtedness  to  him,  and 
in  consideration  of  his  agreeing  to  pay  to  the  plaintiff  the 
money  due  to  her  by  Samuel.  There  was  other  evidence  of 
the  promise ;  and,  according  to  the  report,  the  judge  charged 
the  jury  that  ^'if  they  should  find  that  Samuel  Hunter 
was  indebted  to  the  plaintiff,  and  Frederick  had  become 
indebted  to  Samuel,  and  it  was  agreed  among  the  three 
that  Frederick  should  pay  to  her,  in  lieu  of  Samuel,  the 
amount  due  by  Samuel,  and  he  did  pay  a  part  but  not 
the  whole,  they  might  give  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff  for 
the  balance."  The  jury  foun^  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff; 
and  the  defendant  brought  a  writ  of  error  upon  the  judg- 
ment, relying  upon  the  objection  that  the  promise  was 
within  the  statute.  The  judgment  below  was  affirmed, 
Bead,  J.,  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  court  as  follows: 
^^The  simple  question  then  is,  was  the  agreement  within 
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the  provisions  of  this  section.  Samuel  V.  R.  Hunter,  as 
executor  of  De  Young' s  estate,  received  moneys  belonging 
to  the  plaintiff,  which  were  pnt  into  the  stock  of  his  store, 
and  belonged  to  her.  Being  indebted  to  the  decedent, 
f  Hnnter  transferred  the  stock  to  him,  with  the  agreement 
that  ont  of  the  stock  so  transferred,  the  decedent  should 
pay  the  plaintiff  the  amount  due  her.  This  arrangement 
was  made  and  agreed  to  by  Hunter,  the  decedent,  and  the 
plaintiff.  This  brings  the  case  clearly  within  Stoudt  v. 
Hine^  9  Wright,  20^{g)  as  the  fand  was  provided  for  by 
the  original  debtor,  whether  his  own  or  that  of  the  plaint- 
iff, to  pay  the  very  debt  which  the  decedent  promised  to 
pay,  and  which  promise  he  partly  fulfilled.  The  judge 
was  therefore  stcbstantially  correct.'' 

§  561.  The  principle  of  these  cases  was  also  approved  in 
Nelson  v.  Hardy ^  7  Indiana,  364,  A.  D.  1866,  where  it  was 
assigned,  with  other  reasons,  as  a  ground  for  taking  out  of 
the  statute,  a  verbal  agreement  between  the  plaintiffs,  the 
defendants  and  one  Givens ;  to  the  effect  that  the  plaintiffs 
would  forbear  against  Givens  upon  a  debt  which  he  owed 
them ;  and  in  consideration  thereof^  the  defendants  would 
pay  the  debt,  out  of  the  next  moneys  to  become  due  from 
them  to  Givens,  upon  a  subcontract  for  work  upon  a 
railroad,  for  which  the  defendants  were  the  principal 
contractors,  whereby  Givens  was  to  be  paid  upon  monthly 
estimates  of  his  work.  It  appeared  in  this  case  that  the 
defendants  had  in  fact  deducted  the  amount  of  the  debt, 
from  the  sum  due  to  Givens  upon  the  next  monthly 
estimate. 

§  562.  So  in  Lricas  v.  PaynCy  7  California,  92,  A.  D. 
1867,  one  Moulton,  a  debtor  to  the  plaintiffs,  had  conveyed 
to  the  defendant  Payne,  one  of  the  firm  of  Payne  and 
Dewey,  real  estate  auctioneers,  certain  real  estate  equal  in 
value  to,  or  greater  than  his  debt  to  the  plaintiffs,  to  be 
sold  by  the  firm  for  and  on  account  of  Moulton ;  and  on 

{g)  See  §  558. 
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the  same  day  he  gave  the  plaintiffs  an  order  on  the  de- 
fendants for  the  proceeds  of  the  property,  which  they 
accepted ;  the  object  of  making  the  conveyance,  the  order 
and  the  acceptance  being  to  secure  the  plaintiffs'  debt 
Subsequently  Payne  and  Dewey  reconveyed  a  part  of  the 
property  to  Moulton  without  consideration,  and  sold 
another  portion  to  other  persons ;  and,  as  it  would  seem, 
held  the  remainder  in  their  hands.  On  a  bill  in  equity 
against  Payne,  Dewey  and  Moulton,  charging  confeder- 
acy, and  praying  a  decree  that  Payne  and  Dewey  should 
perform  and  execute  the  trust  in  favor  of  the  plaintiffs,  a 
decree  was  rendered  in  favor  of  the  plaintiffs,  and  against 
Payne  and  Dewey  ^'  for  the  amount  of  their  claim  against 
Moulton,"  fipom  which,  and  fipom  the  order  of  the  court 
refusing  a  new  trial,  the  defendants  appealed.  And  it 
was  held,  on  the  appeal,  that  the  promise  of  Payne  and 
Dewey  was  not  void  by  the  statute  of  frauds ;  and  that 
they  could  not  escape  their  trust  by  reconveying  to  Moul- 
ton.   And  so  the  judgment  was  affirmed. 

§  663.  On  the  other  hand,  in  Massachusetts,  the  rule 
seems  to  be  quite  as  conclusively  settled  that  such  a  prom- 
ise is  within  the  statute,  as  it  is  settled  the  other  way  in 
New  York.  The  case  of  Curtis  v.  Brovm^  69  Massachu- 
setts (6  Cuahing),  488,  which  has  already  been  cited,  (A)  is 
open  perhaps  to  considerable  criticism,  for  other  reasons 
besides  its  repudiation  of  the  New  York  rule ;  but  the  doc- 
trine there  affirmed,  was  reiterated,  as  far  as  this  question 
is  involved,  in  the  very  recent  case  of  Furbish  v.  Ooodm/yiDy 
98  Massachusetts,  296,  A.  D.  1867.  The  report  says  that 
upon  the  trial  the  plaintiffs  relied  upon  the  case  stated  in 
their  declaration,  namely,  that  one  ^^  Bedding  was  in- 
debted to  them  on  a  promissory  note  which  they  continued 
to  hold;  and  that  by  an  agreed  arrangement  between 
the  defendant.  Bedding  and  the  plaintiffs,  Bedding  con- 
veyed certain  real  estate  to  the  defendant,  and  as  part 
of  the  consideration  therefor,  the  defendant  promised  to 


Qi)  See  S  AlZ. 
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j)ay  the  plaintiffs  the  amount  of  the  note."  If  being  ad- 
mitted that  the  promise  was  merely  verbal,  the  judge 
ruled  that  the  action  could  not  be  maintained,  and  there 
was  a  verdict  for  the  defendant.  The  Supreme  Court 
overruled  the  exceptions  taken  by  the  plaintiffs.  Gray,  J., 
delivering  the  opinion  of  the  court.  The  general  rule, 
laid  down  by  him,  as  being  the  only  one  whereby  a  prom- 
ise within  the  letter  of  the  statute  can  be  excluded  fipom  its 
provisions,  is  that  *^  if  the  principal  and  immediate  object 
of  the  transaction  is  to  benefit  the  promisor,  not  to  secure 
the  debt  of  another  person,  the  promise  is  considered  not 
as  collateral  to  the  debt  of  another,  but  as  creating  an 
original  debt  fipom  the  promisor,  which  is  not  within  the 
statute,  although  one  effect  of  its  payment  may  be  to  dis- 
charge the  debt  of  another." 

§  564.  "But,"  he  added,  ."if  no  consideration  moves 
fipom  the  creditor  to  the  new  promisor,  and  the  original 
debtor  still  remains  liable  for  the  debt,  the  fact  that  the 
promisee  gives  up  something  to  that  debtor,  or  that  a 
transfer  of  property  is  made  or  other  consideration  moves 
from  that  debtor  to  the  new  promisor,  to  induce  the  latter 
to  make  the  new  promise,  does  not  make  this  promise  the 
less  a  promise  to  answer  for  the  debt  of  another ;  but  on 
the  contrary,  the  fact  that  the  only  new  consideration 
either  enures  to  the  benefit  of  that  other  person,  or  is  paid 
by  him  to  the  new  promisor,  shows  that  the  object  of  the 
new  promise  is  to  answer  for  his  debt."  This  conclusion 
was  sustained  by  an  elaborate  examination  of  the  previous 
Massachusetts  cases,  among  others  Curtis  v.  Brovm^  the 
ruling  in  which  was  approved ;  and  the  learned  judge  said 
that  such  is  also  the  construction  in  England,  examining 
in  detail  the  modem  cases.  Emerson  v.  Slater^  22  How- 
ard, 28,  (z)  is  not,  he  contended,  opposed  to  Curtis  v. 
Brovyrij  "for  in  that  case  the  promise  of  the  defendant 
was  an  original  undertaking  on  a  good  and  valid  consid- 
eration moving  fipom  the  plaintiff  to  the  defendant."    He 


(t)  A  case  which  will  receive  a  very  careful  examination  in  chapter  zviu 
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not  be  under  the  necessity  of  making  any  affirmative 
proof  of  its  sufficiency.  But  generally  the  defendant 
may  exonerate  himself,  in  whole  or  in  part,  from  liability, 
by  showing  that  the  fund  was  insufficient.  The  promise 
is  taken  out  of  the  statute,  upon  the  presumption  that  it 
was  to  be  fulfilled  out  of  the  means  of  the  debtor,  and 
not  those  of  the  promisor ;  and  where  the  contrary  clearly 
appears,  a  recovery  beyond  the  amount  of  the  debtor' s 
means  in  the  hands  of  the  defendant,  would  be  a  plain 
violation  of  the  spirit  of  the  statute,  which  the  plaintiflF 
has  already  been  compelled  to  invoke  to  sanction  the 
violation  of  its  letter. 

§  566.  This  is  sufficiently  evident  from  the  cases  already 
cited,  and  the  principles  upon  which  they  proceeded, 
although  the  question  appears  to  have  rarely  presented 
itself  directly.  It  arose,  however,  very  clearly  in  a  case 
decided  by  the  New  York  Superior  Court,  A.  D.  1847, 
Pike  V.  IrwiUy  1  Sandford,  14.  There  the  plaintiff,  as 
]part  of  the  proceedings  to  enforce  a  mechanic' s  lien,  under 
a  statute  of  New  York,  sued  in  the  court  below  for 
work  done  by  him  ui>on  certain  buildings,  which  were 
being  erected  for  the  defendant  by  a  firm  of  builders,  the 
plaintiff  being  one  of  their  workmen ;  and  it  was  shown 
that  the  defendant  had  requested  the  plaintiff  to  serve 
papers  upon  him  under  the  lien  law,  and  had  promised 
to  pay  him,  if  he  would  procure  an  order  from  the  con- 
tractors, which  he  had  done.  At  the  trial  the  defendant 
offer^  to  prove  that  aU  the  payments  upon  his  contract 
with  the  builders  had  been  made,  except  the  last,  which 
never  became  due,  because  the  contract  had  not  been 
fulfilled ;  and  the  court  below  rejected  this  evidence,  and 
rendered  j.udgment  for  the  plaintiff.  The  judgment  was 
•reversed  upon  certiorari,  the  Superior  Court  holding  that 
the  promise  and  request  to  serve  the  lien  papers,  were  at 
most  an  admission  that  there  was  something  due  upon  the 
contract,  which  the  defendant  had  a  right  to  rebut,  by 
showing  the  truth  of  the  case  to  be  otherwise.  And  that  the 
verbal  promise  could  not  be  sustained  upon  a  considera- 
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tion  moving  to  the  defendant,  because  the  proof  that 
nothing  was  dne  would  bring  it  within  the  statute. 

§  667.  And  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why,  when  the 
fand  consists  of  property  not  yet  converted  into  money, 
and  the  promise  does  not  in  terms  depend  for  its  fulfilment 
upon  the  receipt  of  the  proceeds  by  the  promisee,  the  jury 
should  not  estimate  its  value,  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
the  extent  of  the  liability  of  the  promisor.  But  when  the 
property  transferred  became,  by  the  agreement  between 
the  debtor  and  the  promisor,  the  absolute  property  of  the 
latter,  the  fact  that  it  fell  short  in  valu^  or  in  the  proceeds 
actually  realized  therefrom,  of  the  amount  of  the  liability 
assumed  in  consideration  of  its  transfer,  appears  to  be 
unimportant.  For  in  that  case  the  fund  does  not  consist 
of  the  property  or  of  its  proceeds,  but  of  the  portion  of 
the  purchase  price,  which  the  promisor  retained  in  his 
hands  ;  and  if  the  debts  which  he  has  assumed  to  pay  are 
larger  in  amount,  than  the  sum  which  he  is  able  to  realize 
fipom  the  property,  that  fact  proves  only  that  he  made  ar 
bad  bargain,  not  that  he  is  paying  the  debt  of  another 
from  his  own  means. 

§  568.  It  has,  however,  been  held,  in  some  exceptional 
cases,  that  the  promisor  may  be  made  liable  for  more  than 
the  amount  of  the  fund,  without  r^ard  to  the  question 
whether  he  became  its  absolute  owner.  Such  an  opinion 
was  expressed  by  the  New  York  Superior  Court  in  decid- 
ing Lippincott  v.  AsTifield^  4  Sandford,  611,  A.  D.^851. 
There  the  complaint  alleged  that  the  defendant  represented 
to  the  plaintiffs  that  he  had  under  his  control  certain  prop- 
erty of  a  debtor  to  the  plaintiffs,  which  was  worth  more 
than  the  plaintiffs'  demand ;  and  in  consideration  that  the 
plaintiffs  would  forbear  against  the  debtor  for  twelve 
months,  the  defendant  verbally  promised  to  sell  the  proj)- 
erty,  and  pay  to  the  plaintiffs  the  proceeds  within  the 
twelve  months;  and  that  the  property  should  sell  for 
enough  to  pay  the  demand.  It  was  further  alleged  that 
the  plaintiff  forbore  accordingly,  but  the  defendant  had 
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not  performed  his  agreement.  Ui>on  demurrer  to  the 
complaint,  the  conrt  gave  judgment  for  the  plaintiff,  and 
fhis  was  affirmed  upon  appeal.  Paine,  J.',  in  deliviering 
the  opinion  of  the  court,  said,  that  there  were  two  promises, 
neither  of  which  was  to  pay  the  debt  of  another ;  that  the 
promise  by  a  third  persoh  to  apply  the  debtor^  s  own  prop- 
erty to  pay  his  debt,  was  not  a  promise  to  pay  it  himself; 
and  the  guaranty  added  to  this  pi'omise,  that  the  property  * 
shall  sen*  for  enough  to  pay  it,  wa6  not  a  promisis  to  pay  it. 
"Neither  are  both  promises,  taken  together,  a  promise  to 
-pSLy  the  debt,  although  thelir  effect  may  be  to  reader  the 
pr6misor  liable'for  so  much' of  it  as  the  property  should 
be  insufficient  to  pay.  We  do  not  think  the  stdtute  is  to 
be  eirtended  by  a  forc^  construction,  to  embrace  a 
case  Which  is  clearly  not  within  its  letter  or  mining.  The 
statute,  no  doubt,  means  the  ordinary  promise  to  pay 
another'^  debt ;  that  is,  ^  promise  which  dimply  binds  the 
proniis6r  himself  to  pay  the  debt  With  his  oWn  means." 
The  learned  judge  added,  but 'upon  the  question  of  the 
consideiution  rather  than  the  applibatfon  of  the  statute, 
that  the  forbearance  wto  not  Only  a  detriment  to  the' 
plaintiffs  but  also  a  benefit  to  the  defehdant.  'He  had  the 
debtor's  property  in  his  hands,  and  the  preisumption  was 
that  the  agreement  was  made  with  the  debtor's  assent. 
If  the  promise  had  been  madife'directly  to  the  debtor,  theirc' 
could  I^ve  been  no  question  that  the  consideration  was 
sufficient,  and  the  promise  was  binding ;  and  the  plaintiffs 
could  have  maintained  an  action  upon  it.  There  was  no 
reason  therefore  why  he  should  not  sue  upon  it,  when 
made  directly  to  himselil  (a) 

§  669.  A  ruling  to  the  sanie  effect  was  made  upon  a 
different  state  of  &ct8  in  McKerizie  y .  Jackson^  4  Alabama, 
280,  A.  B.  1842.  There  the  defendant  had  been  in  part- 
ner^p  with  one  Gferald ;  and  Gkrald  had  sold  out  his 
interest  in  the  partnership  stock  and  credits  to  the  defend- 
ant and  one  Adams ;  they  coyenanting,  as  part  of  the 

— — • 

(a)  See  Ardero  «.  Bo^aejr,  6  S^nuse,  264,  ute,  1 6M. 
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consideration,  to  pay  certain  firm  debts,  and  certain 
individaal  debts  of  Gerald,  among  fhem  a  debt  due  to 
the  plaintiff.  The  defendant  snbseqaently  promised  the 
plaintiff  to  pay  him  this  debt ;  and  he  repeated  the  prom- 
ise  from  time  to  time  dnring  nearly  four  years.  The 
action  was  founded  upon  that  promise,  the  arrangement 
with.  Gferald  being  set  forth  in  the  declaration,  merely  by 
way  of  inducement  thereto.  There  was  also  eTidence  of 
forbearance  as  the  consideration  of  the  promise,  and  that 
the  plaintiff  and  hia  relations,  at  the  request  of  the  defend- 
ant, had  dealt  at  the  latter' s  store  on  account  of  the  debt, 
whereby  part  of  it  had  been  paid.  It  also  appeared  that 
the  effects  received  by  the  defendant  and  Adams  largely 
exceeded  in  valae,  the  amount  which  they  were  bound  to 
pay,  or  at  least  that  such  was  the  estimate ;  but  the  evidence 
also  showed,  as  was  assumed  upon  the  trial  and  the  argn* 
ment,  that  there  was  a  deficency  in  the  amount,  caused  by 
offsets  against  the  demands  transferred  by  Gerald ;  but 
the  defendant  made  no  complaint  on  that  account,  until 
about  siz  weeks  before  the  trial.  On  these  &ctB  tiie 
defence  of  the  statute  of  frauds  was  interposed  and  over- 
mled,  and  the  plaintiff  had  judgment ;  whereupon  the 
defendant  brought  error  to  the  Supreme  Court,  where  the 
judgment  was  affirmed.  After  discussing  the  question 
whether  the  action  could  be  sustained,  upon  which  point 
it  was  held  that  the  promise  to  the  plaintiff  constituted 
the  cause  of  action,  and  that  the  consideration  of  It  was 
the  fund  received  from  Gerald;  the  court  proceeded  to 
consider  whether  the  alleged  deficiency  in  the  fund  con 
stitnted  any  defence  to  the  action.  Upon  that  point  the 
opinion  said:  "However  valid  such  an  objection  might 
be,  if  seasonably  urged,  it  cannot  prevail  under  the 
circumstances  of  this  case.  .The  repeated  promises  of  the 
defendant,  made  with  the  opportunity  of  full  knowledge 
of  the  facts,  are  obligatory  upon  him.  It  might,  and  in 
all  probability  would  operate  moat  injuriously  upon  the 
plaintiff,  if  after  having  been  lulled  into  a  &,lBe  senurity 
for  so  many  years,  by  the  repeated  promises  of  the  defend- 
ant, and  the  delays  in  the  collection  of  the  debt  conse- 
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quent  thereon,  lie  should  now  be  permitted  to  allege  a 
fidlnre  of  the  fond  from  which  the  payment  was  to  be 
made.    The  objection  comes  too  late." 

§  670.  It  can  hardly  be  said  that  either  of  these  cases  is 
a  conclusive  precedent  for  the  rule  which  it  assumes  to  lay 
down,  because  either  decision-  can  be  very  clearly  suj)- 
ported,  upon  a  diflTerent  ground  from  that  upon  which  it 
was  put  by  the  court  In  Lippincott  v.  Ashfieldy  the 
plaintiff  stated  enough  in  his  complaint  to  have  sustained 
it  upon  the  demurrer,  without  r^ard  to  the  question  of 
the  amount  of  damages.  Indeed  upon  proof  of  the  repre- 
sentation and  promise  to  pay  the  debt,  without  the  guar- 
anty of  the  sufficiency  of  the  fund,  he  would  have  been 
prima  fEicie  entitled  at  the  trial  to  a  verdict  for  the  full 
amount  of  his  debt,  according  to  the  weight  of  authority 
of  the  cases  cited  in  the  preceding  portions  of  this  chapter. 
And  in  McKemie  v.  Jackson^  the  defendant  was  a  pur- 
chaser from  the  debtor,  upon  a  promise  to  pay  the  plaint-, 
iff  a  part  of  the  purchase  price.  So  the  amount  actually 
realized  by  him  was  of  no  importance,  within  the  principle 
stated  in  the  667th  section.  The  question  whether  circum- 
stances can  ever  occur  where  the  promisor  will  be  held  to 
liability  beyond  the  amount  of  the  fund,  may  therefore  be 
considered  as  yet  open ;  and  whatever  ikiay  be  the  rule  in 
an  exceptional  case,  it  is  clear  that  ordinarily  the  fund 
limits  the  liability. 


CHAPTER  SIXTEENTH. 

OASES  WHXSB  A  PB0XI8B  TO  PAT  A  THIED  FEBSOIT'S  DEBT 
IS  NOT  WITHIN  THE  STATUTE,  BEOAITSE  THE  PBOPEBTY 
OF  THE  PROMISOR  WAS  THEN  SUBJECT  TO  A  LIEN  OR 
OHAROB  FOR  THE  PAYMENT  OF  THE  SAME  DEBT. 


§  571.  The  classification  which  we  have  pursuiBcl  thus 
far,  now  leads  us  to  the  examination  of  the  third  class  of 
this  general  division,*  consisting  of  cases  where  the  debt 
assumed  by  the  promise  was  already  a  charge  upon  the 
property  of  the  promisor,  (a)  As  T^e  have  already  inti- 
mated several  times,  this  subject  necessarily  involves  the 
consideration  of  the  question,  wh6thel:  the  rule  which 
properly  governs  those  cases,  shoilld  in  terms  be  restricted 
to  them,  or  whether  it  should  take  a  much  wider  range. 
The  proposition  has  been  maintained,  upon  authority  en- 
titled to  the  greatest  i'espect;  tiiat  the  reason  why  such 
cases  are  not  within  the  "dtatufe,  is  that  the  leading  object 
of  the  promisor  was  to  subserve  some  purpose  of  his  own, 
distinct  from  the  discharge  of  the  oliginal  debtor.  Hence 
it  lias  been  argued,  that  every  t^ase  is  without  the  statute, 
where  such  Vas  the  promisor's  leading  object^  and  the 
consideration  of  the  promise  moved  to  him,  and  tended  to 
promote  that  object.  If  these  conclusions  are  correct,  it 
follows  that  these  cases  constitute  merely  a  group  or  sub- 
division of  a  more  comprehensive  class,  governed  by  a 
rule  which  makes  the  existence  of  this  common  feature, 
the  test  of  their  exclusion  from  the  provisions  of  the 
statute. 

§  672.  The  question  is  of  much  practical  importance 
and  can  h^  intelligently  discussed  only  .in  the  light  of  those 

cases,  which  possess  the  supposed  common  feature ;  but 

« 

(a)  Ante,  g  71. 
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lack  the  one  which'  we  have  adopted  as  the  distingaishing 
characteristic  of  this  class.  Such  a'  discussion  will  neces- 
sarily extend  itself  to  a  considerable  length ;  and  clear- 
ness and  convenience  will  be  promoted  by  deferring  to  a 
subsequ^it  chapter  the  process  of*  reasoning,  and  the 
critical  examination  of  adjudications,  by  which  the  rejec- 
tion of  the  more  comprehensive  rule  may  be  justified. 
And  as  it  is  conceded,  on  bo&  sides  of  the  question,  that 
the  cases  of  this  description  fontai  a  distinct  group,  if  not 
a  class ;  let  us  comihence  the  investigation,  by  endeavor- 
ing to  define  its  true  limits,  and  to  ascertain  the  principles 
upon  which  the  cases  within  it  are  taken  out  of  the 
statute,  and  the  rule  which  governs  them.  But  in  order 
to  avoid  needless  repetition,  the  foundation  of  the  sub- 
sequent discussion  wjR  be  laid,  by  appropriate  observa- 
tions upon  the  cases,  as  they  may  present  themselves. 
And,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  the  principle  embodied 
in  the  foregoing  seventh  rule  was  derived  from  the  earlier 
cases  of  the  same  series ;  so  that  our  comments  upon  them 
will  be  framed,  and  the  subsequent  inqxury  into  tiie  true 
principles  which  they  establish,  will  be  prosecuted  with 
reference  to  that  question  also. 

§  673.  In  most  of  the  modem  cases,  especially  in  the 
United  States,  it  seems  to  be  assumed,  rather  than  ex- 
pressly decided,  that  the  promisee,  in  consideration  of 
the  promise,  must  actually  surrender  the  lien  or  charge 
upon  the  promisor's  property.  Perhaps  the  true  prin- 
ciple will  be  satisfied,  if  iri  fact  the  falfilment  of  the  prom- 
ise will  discharge  the  lien^  But  in  practice  it  has  almost 
invariably  happened,  that  wheii  a  verbal  promise  to  i)ay. 
the  debt  has  bi^n  sustained,  it  has  been  founded  upon  a 
cotemporaneous  surrender  of  the  lien ;  and  as  most  of 
the  authorities  lay  much  stress  upon  that  circumstance,  it 
has  been  adopted  as  a  basis  in  framing  the  governing  rule, 
which  is  accordingly  stated  in  these  terms : 

RULE  EIGHTH. 
AfNBdMto  pftj  tke  deUfif  uotlMr  ii  not  within  tiie  ttotate,  if  ita  ooniidantloa  wii  ibt 
ftbaadonment  to  tlie  promiior  of  a  leooiitj  far  tlie  pftyment  of  tiie  debti  ooodi tti^  of  %  Un 
«|0B,  or  iatereit  in  propertji  to  wUoh  tiie  prondior  tlion  had  a  nhordiiiato  title. 
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§  574.  There  is  one  essential  condition  *of  this  rule, 
respecting  which  the  English  and  American  cases  now 
agree ;  although  for  a  long  time  there  was  much  confu- 
sion upon  the  subject  It  is  that  the  lien  must  have 
attached  to  the  property  of  the  promisor ;  for  if  it  was  upon 
the  property  of  the  debtor,  or  of  a  stranger,  the  case  will  be 
within  the  statute.  We  think  thkt  ui>on  a  £Etir  construction 
of  the  English  authorities,  and  p^haps  also  of  the  best 
American  authorities,  the  rule,  as  thus  explained,  rests 
upon  the  idea  that  the  existing  liability  of  the  promisor's 
property  to  pay  the  debt,  is  equivalent,  for  this  purpose, 
to  his  existing  personal  liability  therefor ;  and  conse- 
quently that  it  is  immaterial  whether  the  lien  be  surren- 
dered, if  there  was  some  other  consideration,  sufficient  to 
sustain  the  promise  at  common  law.  But  however  this 
may  be,  it  would  seem  that  the  interest  of  the  promisor 
may  be  acquired  simultaneously  with  the  making  of  the 
promise,  and  that  it  need  not  be  an  absolute  ownership. 
The  rule  is  satisfied,  according  to  several  cases,  if  the 
promisor  controlled  Hie  property,  as  t^e  representative  of 
the  true  owner.  (6) 


AETIOLE  L 

Bai^iik  daoliiaiii  ipoa  tht  toljoot  matter  of  thii  nlOf  and  alto  iaTolTiaf  tha  fititiaBi  teba 

diioaiied  hanaftar'lii  tUi  oouwotioiit 

§  675.  The  series  of  English  decisions,  to  the  examina- 
tion of  which  this  article  is  devoted,  will  be  continued  to 
the  present  time ;  so  as  to  show  the  principle  which  has 
been  established  in  that  country  by  the  modem  cases,  as 
properly  to  be  dedu&ed  from  those  of  earlier  dates.  But 
long  before  the  eflTect  of  the  latter  had  thus  been  settled 
by  the  English  courts,  they  had  been  otherwise  construed 
by  American  adjudications,  which  had  become  local  proce- 


ed) Hodditoh  v.  Milne,  3  Espinaase,  86 ;  Castling  v.  Aubert^  2  East,  325; 
Edwards  v,  Kelly,  6  Haule  and  Selwjn,  204;  Bampton  v.  Paulin,  12  Moors^ 
497;  Walker  v.  Taylor,  6  Oarrington  and  Payne,  752;  cited  in  the  f<^ow 
Ing  arCide. 
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dents ;  whence  ensued,  for  a  long  tune,  a  wide  divergence 
of  opinion  between  the  courts  of  the  two  countries.  As 
some  of  the  i)erplexity  to  which  these  early  cases  have 
given  rise,  was  caused  by  insufficient  and  sometimes 
incorrect  reporting,  the  reports  have  been  corrected  in  the 
following  summaries,  wherever  errors  could  be  detected, 
either  by  comparing  two  or  more  reports  of  the  same  case, 
or  from  intrinsic  evidence  furnished  by  a  careful  e^mina- 
tion  of  the  only  report  extant. 

• 

§  676.  The  earliest  of  these  decisions  is  the  equity  case 
of  Tbmlinson  v.  Oillj  Ambler,  330,  A.  D.  1766,  previously 
cited  in  considering  the  question  of  the  liability  of  exec- 
utors and  administrators,  (a)  There  the  defendant  had 
promised  the  widow  of  an  intestate,  that  if  she  would 
permit  him  to  be  joined  with  her  in  the  letters  of  adminis- 
tration, he  would  make  good  any  deficiency  of  assets  to 
discharge  the  debts ;  and  joint  administration  was  accord* 
ingly  taken  out.  On  a  bill  in  equity,  filed  by  creditors 
of  tiie  intestate  for  satisfaction  of  .their  debts,  it  was 
objected  that  the  promise  was  within  this  branch  of  the 
fourth  section  of  the  statute,  as  well  as  that  relating  to 
special  promises  by  executors  and  administrators.  But 
Lord  Hardwicke  ujMJn  that  point  said :  "  It  is  not  within 
the  second  branch  of  that  clause ;  the  modem  determina- 
tions have  made  a  distinction  between  a  promise  to  pay  the 
original  debt,  and  on  the  foot  of  the  original  contract,  and 
where  it  is  on  a  new  consideration."  Then,  after  saying 
that  the  distinction  taken  in  Buckmyr  v.  Darnell  was 
*  *  a  very  slight  and  cobweb  distinction, ' '  he  added :  '  ^  Here 
is  quite  a  new  distinct  consideration.  Read  v.  Nash  is 
strong  to  the  purpose."  And  the  complainants  had  a 
decree.  This  is  believed  to  be  the  first  foreshadowing  of 
the  doctrine,  which  long  obtained  general  recognition  in 
the  United  States,  that  any  new  consideration,  distinct 
from  the  original  debt,  and  moving  to  the  promisor,  would 
suffice  to  take  the  case  out  of  this  clause  of  the  statute. 

(a)  See  \\  18  to  20,  and  note,  where  the  case  is  fhlly  commented  upon. 
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§  677.  The  next,  and  by  £a.r  the  most  famous  of  the 
series,  was  WilliaTn^  v.  Lq>ery3  Burrow,  1886,  decided  in 
the  King's  Benchi  A.:  D.  1766.(6)  There  one  Taylor,  a 
tenant  of  the  plahitiff;  bdng  in  arrears  for  rent  to  the 
amount  of  4dZ;,  and  insolyent,  conveyed  all  his  effects,  for 
the  benefit  of  his  creditors,  to  the  defendimt,  who  adver- 
tised them  for  sale.(c)  Oh  th^  morning  advertiped  for  the 
sale,  ^^  Williams,  the  landlord,  came  to  distrain  the  goods 
in  the  house.  Leper,  having  notice  of  the  plaintifTs 
intention  to  distrain  them,  promised  to  piEty  the  said 
arrear  of  rent  if  he  would  desist  from  distraining ;  and  he 
did  thereupon  desist."  At  the  trial  the  plaintiff >  had  a 
verdict  for  45?. ,  subject  to  the  opinion  of  the  court  on  a 
c^se,  whether  the  pi'omise  was  within  the  statute  of  frauds. 
The  plaintiff's  counsel  contended  tiiat  the  statute  was  not 
intended  to  apply  to  a' **  direct  undiBrtaking,"  founded 
Upon  a  "new  consideration  moving  froin  the  party 
making  the  promise,  to  the  party  to' whom  it  was  made" 
(sic),  as  he  said  was  the  case  here ;  the  goods  being  liable 
to  the  distress,  Ihe  plaintiff  having  lost  his  interest  in  them 
in  consequence  of  reliance  on  the  promise ;  and  the  defend- 
ant having  undertaken  directly  for  liimself  and  not  for 
another.  The  defendant's  counsel,  on  the  other  hand, 
argued  that  it  was  directly  within  the  words  of  the  statute, 
the  promise  being  to  pay  absolutely,  arid  not  out  of  the 
goods  sold ;  that  the  original  debtor  remained  liable ;  and 


(6)  8.  C,  more  briefly,  and  evroneously  aUted  tp  hav^e  been  in  the  Com* 
noLOii  Pleas,  2  Wilsoo,  308.    Both  reports  bear  eyide^t  iparks  of  carelessDdss. 

(e).  The  report  in  3  Burrow,  which  is  generally  followed,  and  from  which 
this  abstract  is  mostly  taken,  says  that  the  def^fendant  was  merely  a  broker 
employed  to  sell  the  goods  by  another  person,  who  was  the  trustee.  This 
is,  we  think,  an  error.  In  the  report  of  the  case  in  2  Wilson,  308,  it  is  said 
that  faylor  ''made  a  bill  of  sale  to  the  defendant  Leper  of  all  his  goods  in 
the  said  messuage,  in  trust  to  be  sold  for  the  use  of  his  creditor**  And  in 
the  course  of  the  argument,  at  given  in  Burrow,  the  plainti£f's  oounael  at 
one  time  spoke  of  the  assigned  property  as  being  ''  the  goods  of  Leper  "  aad 
at  another  time  said :  "  The  property  of  these  goods  was  in  Leper  as  trustee 
for  the  creditors,  at  the  time  when  he  made  this  promise.**  And  see  Lord 
Mansfield's  remarks  as  quoted  in  the  text 
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therefore  the  promise  wa49  collateral.  He  added:  "The 
plaintiff  cannot  recover  upon  this  declaration ;  it  is  upon 
a  promise  *  to  pay  the  debt  to  which  Taylor  was  before 
liable.'  If  indeed  the  declaration  had  averred  that  Leper 
promised  to  pay  it  oTit  of  the  produce  of  the  goods  when 
sold ;  ^  and  tiiat  in  consideration  of  that  promise  he  had 
desisted  from  disdaining,  that  had  been  a  different  case." 

.  §  678.  The  court  unanimously  thought  that  the  promise 
tfas  ijLOt  within  the  statute,  and  directed  a  judgment  for 
the  plaintiff,  each  of  the  judges  pronouncing  an  opinion. 
liOrd  Mansfield,  C.  J.,  said  that  the  case  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  statute.  "The  res  gesta  would  entitle  the 
plaintiff  to  his  action  against  the  defendant.  The  land- 
lord had  a  legal  pledge ;  he  enters  to  distrain ;  he  has  the 
pledge  in  his  custody.  The  defendant  agrees,  *that  the 
goods  shall  be  sold  and  the  plaintiff  paid  in  the  first 
place.'-  The  goods  are  the  fund;  the  question  was  not 
between  Taylor  and  the  plaintiff.  The  plaintiff  had  a  lien 
ujMJn  the  goods.  Leper  was  a  trustee  for  all  the  creditors, 
and  was  obliged  to  pay  the  landlord,  who  had  the  prior 
lien ;  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  statute  of  frauds." 
Wilmot,  J.,  said:  "The  plaintiff  is  in  possession  of  the 
goods,  having  entered  with  intent  to  distrain  them.  Leper 
was  the  agent  for  the  creditors.  He  makes  this  promise  in 
order  to  discharge  the  goods  of  this  distress.  I  consider 
this  distress  as  being  actually  made.  Leper  says  'if 
you  will  <5[uit  the  goods  and  disencumber  the  fund  I  will 
pay  you.'  Leper  became  the  bailiff  of  the  landlord,  and 
when  he  hi!4  sold  the  goods,  the  money  was  the  landlord^ 
(Iu3  &r  as  461.)  in  his  own  bailiff's  hands ;  therefore  an 
action  would  have  lain  against  Leper  for  money  had  and 
received  to  the  plaintiff's  use."  Yates,  J.,  is  said  in  the 
3d  of  Burrow  to  have  put  his  opinion  on  the  ground  that  it 
was  * '  an  original  consideration  to  the  defendant. ' '  Aston^ 
J.,  said :  "  If  this  was  a  promise  to  pay  the  debt  of  Taylor, 
I  should  think  it  within  the  statute."  "But  1  look  upon 
the  goods  here  to  be  the  debtor,  and  I  think  that  Leper  was 
not  bound  to  pay  the  landlord  more  than  the  goods  sold 
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for,  in  case  they  had  not  sold  for  4BI.    The  goods  were  a 
fund  between  both ;  and  on  that  foot  I  concnr."((2) 

§  679.  In  HovMitch  v.  Milne^  3  Espinasse,  86,  A.  D. 
1800,  the  action  was  in  assumpsit  for  the  repair  of  car- 
riages ;  and  it  apx>eared  in  evidence  that  the  carria^  be- 
longed to  one  Copey ;  that  the  defendant  had  sent  them 
to  the  plaintiffs  to  be  repaired,  and  had  given  orders 
respecting  them ;  that  the  bill  was  made  out  in  the  name 
of  Copey ;  and  that  when  the  carriages  were  repaired,  the 
defendant  sent  an  order  to  pack  them  up  and  send  them  on 
board  ship.  On  the  plaintiffs'  inquiring  who  was  to  i>a7 
for  them  the  defendant  answered,  /'  he  had  sent  them  and 
he  would  pay  for  them ; "  the  carriages^were  accordingly 
packed  up  and  sent  on  board  ship,  (but  it  does  not 
appear  to  whom  they  were  consigned  or  delivered) ;  and 
the  bill  was  sent  to  the  defendant,  who  was  afterwards 
called  upon  twice  to  pay  it.  '  On  the  first  occasion  he  com- 
plained of  its  amount,  but  said  that  '^  he  would  settle  it ;" 

(d)  In  the  2d  of  Wilson,  Yates,  J.,  is  reported  to  have  said :  "  The  defend- 
ant's  promise  is  an  admission  that  the  goods  were  sufficient  to  satisfy  the 
plaintiff's  demand,  and  it  was  a  new  contract  upon  a  good  consideration ; 
the  defendant  had  an  interest^  and  the  plaintiff  gave  up  his  right  to  distrain.* 
It  is  also  said  there,  that  the  court  held  that  if  the  defendant  had  sold  the 
goods  and  received  the  money,  an  action  for  money  had  and  received  would 
have  lain  ,*  from  which,  as  well  as  from  the  argument  of  the  counsel  as  reported 
in  the  3d  of  Burrow,  it  is  quite  evident  that  the  declaration  did  not  contain 
the  common  counts,  and  that  it  did  ^not  appear,  that  the  money  had  been 
received  upon  the  sale  of  the  goods.  Were  not  the  remarks  of  Aston,  J., 
quoted  in  the  text,  as  well  as  the  above  mentioned  remark  of  Yates,  J., 
called  out  in  answer  to  the  suggestion  of  the  defendant's  counsel  that  the  prom- 
ise would  be  good  if  it  was  to  be  fulfilled  out  of  the  fund?  Messrs.  Pattescm 
and  Williams,  in  their  note  to  Forth  v.  Stanton,  1  Williams's  Saunders,  211,  say 
that  the  remark  that  the  goods  were  the  debtor  means  that  the  promise  was 
not  to  pay  another's  debt,  but  a  debt  for  which  the  defendant's  goods  were 
liable,  and  they  add:  "It  is. submitted  that  this  is  the  true  ground  of  the 
decision,  and  that  if  the  defendant  had  not  been  the  owner  of  the  goods,  the 
promise  must  have  been  in  writing,"  and  this  is  now  regarded  by  the  Sngliah 
courts  as  containing  the  true  explanation  of  the  case.  See  -Fitzgerald  «. 
Dressier,  7  Common  Bench,  N.  S.,  374  (§  590,  post),  and  the  citations  from 
the  text  books  in  the  note  to  §  606. 
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and  on  the  second  occasion  he  said  that  it  was  most  exor- 
bitant, and  a  fit  subject  to  refer ;  ^'  he  however  said  he  had 
the  money  to  pay  i^  but  did  not  say  whether  his  own  or 
Mr.  Copey's.'^  Upon  this,  Best,  Seijeant,  for  the  de- 
fendant, contended  that  there  being  no  proof  of  the  defend- 
ant' s  having  money  of  Mr.  Coi>ey'  s  in  his  hands,  to  apply  to 
the  count  in  the  declaration  for  money  had  and  received, 
the  plaintiffs  must  be  nonsuited,  as  Copey  was  liable  to 
them,  the  bill  having  been  made  out  to  Copey,  and  con- 
taining charges  for  work  done  by  Copey*  s  own  order. 
But  Lord  Eldon  declined  to  nonsuit,  thinking  that  the  prin- 
ciple in  WiUiams  v.  Leper y  where  the  defendant  was  held 
to  be  liable,  "though  it  was  clearly  the  debt  of  another,'* 
applied  to  this  case,  and  adding :  "The  plaintiffs  had  to 
a  certain  extent  a  lien  upon  the  carriages,  which  they 
parted  with  on  the  defendant's  promise  to  j>ay ;  that,  he 
thought,  took  the  case  out  of  the  statute,  and  made  the 
defendant  liable  for  the  amount  of  the  bill."  So  the 
plaintiffs  had  a  verdict,  (e) 

§  680.  The  next  case  of  the  series  was  Castling  v.  Atibertj 
2  East,  326,  decided  in  1802.  This  was  an  action  to  re- 
cover damages  for  the  breach  of  an  agreement,  and  there 
was  also  a  count  for  money  had  and  received.  At  the 
trial  the  plaintiff  had  a  verdict,  subject  to  the  opinion  of 
the  court  upon  a  case,  the  contents  of  ^hich  may  be  thxui 
briefly  stated.  The  plaintiff,  a  broker,  had  in  his  hands 
certain  policies  of  insurance  belonging  to  one  Grayson, 
ui>on  which  losses  had  occurred ;  and  the  plaintiff  had 
a  lien  upon  the  policies,  to  indemnify  him  against  his 

(e)  In  the  note  to  Forth  v.  Stanton,  1  Williams's  Saunders,  211,  this  case 
is  explained,  on  the  ground  that  the  circumstances  showed  that  the  entire 
credit  was  giyen  to  the  defendant,  and  that  Copey  was  not  liable.  But  some 
of  the  drcumstances  repel  such  an  idea.  And  see  note  to  §  586,  post  Accord- 
ing to  the  American  ruling,  the  defendant's  statement  would  be  regarded  as  an 
admission  that  he  had  been  put  in  funds  by  Copey  to  pay  the  debt,  and  he 
would  be  holden  on  that  ground.  But  independently  of  that  principle,  the 
case  may  be  supported  on  the  ground  that  the  defendant  controlled  the 
possessioQ  of  the  goods. 
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aoceptanoee  of  accommbdation  bills>  drawn  on  him  by 
Grayson.  The  defendant,  another  broiler,  to  whom  Gray- 
son had  transferred  his  insurance  business,  wished  to  pro- 
cure the  policies,  in  order  to  collect  the  moneys  due  thereon 
for  his  principal ;  whereupon  the  plaintiff,  the  defendant 
and  Grayson  met,  and  the  defendant,  in  consideration  that 
the  plaintiff  would  surrender  them  to  him,  yerbaUy  prom- 
ised to  the  plaintiff  to  provide  for  the  acceptances,  and  did 
so  in  part ;  but  in  consequence  of  his  feiilure  fully  to  provide 
for  them,  the  plaintiff  sustained  damages  to  the  amount 
found  by  the  jury.  It  also  appeared  that  the  defendant 
had  received  from  the  underwriters  moneys  much  beyond 
the  sum  in  dispute.  It  was  held  by  the  whole  court  that 
the  promise  was  not  within  the  statute. 

§  581.  Lord  EllenboroUgh,  C.  J.,  said  that  in  this  case 
the  plaintiff  would  be  entitled  to  recover  upon  the  count 
for  money  had  and  received,  as  it  appeared  that  the  de- 
fendant had  collected  upon  the  policies  more  money  than 
the  amount  of  the  plaintiff' s  lien.  And  upon  the  question 
whether  the  promise  was  within  the  statute  he  added,  that 
the  defendant  ^'procured  from  the  plaintiff  the  securities 
upon  the  faith  of  this  engagement,  in  entering  into  which 
he  had  not  the  discharge  of  Grayson  principally  in  his 
contemplation,  but  the  discharge  of  himself.  That  was  his 
moving  consideration,  though  the  discharge  of  Grayson 
would  eventually  follow.  It  is  rather  therefore  a  pur- 
chase of  the  securities  which  the  plaintiff  hdd  in  his 
hands."  *'In  the  case  of  a  bill  of  exchange  for  which 
several  persons  are  liable,  if  it  be  agreed  to  be  taken  up 
and  paid  by  one,  eventually  others  may  be  discharged ; 
and  the  same  objection  might  be  made  there;  but  the 
moving  consideration  is  the  discharge  of  the  party  him- 
self and  not  of  the  rest,  though  that  also  ensues."  He 
concluded  that  he  agreed  with  WilUaiThs  v.  Leper ^  to  its 
full  extent,  namely,  that  the  case  was  not  within  the  stat- 
ute offends,  and  with  Mr.  Justice  Aston,  ''that  the  evi- 
dence sustains  the  count  for  money  had  and  received." 
Grose,  J.,  agreed  on  both  points ;  and  Lawrence,  J.,  said 
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• 

that  it  was  a  purchase  of  the  plaintiff's  interest,  not  a 
bare  promise  to  pay  another's  debt,  but  a  promise  to  pay 
what  the  plaintiff  would  be  liable  to  jmy,  if  the  plaintiff 
would  furnish  him  the  means  of  so  doing;  Le  Blanc,  J., 
concurred,  on  the  ground  that  the  fand  was  adequate  to 
the  discharge  of  the  incumbrances,  and  the  defendant 
took  it  with  the  incumbrances  upon  it  So  the  plaintiff 
had  judgment  upon  his  verdict.  (/) 

§  6^.  The  next  case  in  the  series,  BarreEl  v.  Trttsselly 
4  Taunton,  117,  A,  D.  1811,  in  the  Common  Pleas,  al- 
though frequently  cited  with  the  rest,  is  believed  to  have 
no  application  to  any  of  the  principles  to  be  examined  in. 
this  connection ;  as  the  declaration  and  the  proofs  did  not 
show  that  the  plaintiff  had  any  thing  but  an  absolute  title 
to  the  goods.  Mansfield,  C.  J.,  said  that  it  was  unintelli- 
gible, and  that  ^Hhere  is  nothin]g  to  show  it  is  an  under- 

^— ■^^^^'^■^^■*^^— ^^^^^■^^^■'^— —^^  ■  I      I     I       I  II  j    I  if  I  ■  I  > 

(/)  In  3  ParaoDt  on  Contracts,  fifth  edition,  page  27,  note,  Lord  Ellen- 
borough*8  remark,  relative  to  the  principal  object  of  the  contract,  is  stated  to 
have  been  that  the  defendant  bad  his  own  discharge  in  view,  which,  it  ia 
said,  cannot  be  sustained  upon  the  facts  as  reported,  because  he  was  acting 
exclusively  for  Grayson ;  and  it  is  therefore  intimated  that  the  defendant 
must  himself  have  been  liable  upon  the  bills.  Mr.  Roberts,  in  his  Treatise 
on  the  Statute,  page  229,  also  comments  upon  the  case  as  if  Lord  Ellen- 
boroagh  referred  to  the  defendant,  alliiough  he  does  not  attempt  to  explain 
the  i^iparent  inconsistency.  But  althou^  the  expression  is  certainly  very 
awkward,  we  understand  it  to  mean  that  in  making  the  contract,  the  plaint- 
iff and  the  defendant  had  not  in' view  the  discbarge  of  Grayson  from  lia- 
bility, absolute  or  contingent,  to  the  plaintiff;  but  rather  the  discliarge  of  the 
plaintiff  from  liability  to  the  holder  of  the  acceptances.  This  accords  witli 
the  remark,  immediately  following,  that  it  was  a  purchase.  The  illustration 
drawn  from  the  parties  to  a  bill  of  exchange  is  equally  obscure,  not  to  say 
unfortunate.  It  waa  remarked  in  another  place,  that  the  promise  in  Castling 
V,  Anbert  was  made  to  the  debtor,  and  might  have  been  taken  ont  of  the 
statute  on  that  ground,  had  it  been  thoMght  of;  but  regarding  the  promise  as 
an  undertaking  for  Grayson's  debt,  it  oomes  fiiirly  within  our  eighth  rule. 
But  it  is  now  settled  in  England  that  this  case  was  decided  upon  the  ground 
that  the  transaction  was  a  purchase.  See  note  to  Forth  v.  Stanton,  1  Williams's 
Banndera,  211,  and  extracts  from  English  text  books  in  the  note  to  section 
606^  post;  also  Fitzgerald  v.  Dressier,  7  Common  Bench,  New  Series,  374, 
Dost)  I  590.    This  view  is  commented  upon  in  the  note  to  §  647. 
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taking  to  pay  the  debt  of  another."  A  remark  of  Heath, 
J.,  during  the  argument,  has  been  erroneously  construed 
as  intimating  that  the  mere  surrender  of  a  lien  would  take 
a  promise  out  of  the  statute ;  what  he  said  was  that  such 
a  surrender  was  s^good  cansideratiany  which  was  followed 
by  a  remark  from  ^^the  courts"  to  the  effect  that  a  good 
consideration  is  required,  whether  the  promise  is  in  writ- 
ing or  not. 

§  683.  But  the  question  of  the  application  of  the  statute 
was  directly  presented  in  Edwards  y.  Kelly ^  6  Maule 
and  Selwyn,  204,  decided  in  the  King*  s  Bench,  A.  D.  1817. 
There  the  plaintiff,  having  distrained,  for  rent  in  arrear, 
goods  which  the  tenant  was  about  to  sell,  and  which  were  of 
greater  value  than  the  amount  due  for  rent,  agreed  with 
the  defendants  to  deliver  up  the  goods,  and  to  permit  them 
to  be  sold  by  one  of  the  defendants  for  the  tenant,  upon 
the  defendants'  joint  undertaking  to  pay  the  plaintiff  the 
rent  in  arrear.  The  goods  were  thereupon  delivered  to 
the  defendants,  and  sold  according  to  the  agreement,  by 
the  defendant  designated  thereby.  At  the  trial  the  plaint- 
iff had  a  verdict,  subject  to  the  opinion  of  the  court  upon 
a  case  stating  the  foi^egoing  fiatcts.  The  court  held  that 
the  agreement  was  not  within  the  statute.  Lord  Ellen- 
borough,  C.  J.,  said:  '^ Perhaps  this  case  might  be  dis- 
tinguishable from  that  of  Williams  v.  Lepef^  if  the  goods 
distrained  had  not  been  delivered  up  to  the  defendants. 
But  here  was  a  delivery  to  them,  in  trust,  in  effect  to  raise 
by  sale  of  the  goods  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  plaintiff's 
demand ;  the  goods  were  put  into  their  possession,  subject 
to  this  trust,  so  that  in  substance  this  was  an  undertaking 
by  the  defendants  that  the  fund  should  be  available  for  the 
purpose  of  liquidating  the  arrears  of  rent.  There  was 
therefore  a  consideration  for  this  promise,  partiy  flailing 
within  the  authority  of  Williams  v.  LepeTy  partiy  within 
that  of  Head  v.  Nash^ig)  Abbott,  J.,  concurred  with 
the  chief  justice.    But  Bayley,  J.,  while  agreeing  that 

(g)  See  S  130. 
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WiUiams  v.  Lqper  decided  this  case,  also  thought  that  as 
in  this  case  the  distress  had  been  actually  made,  the  debt 
due  from  the  tenant  was  sus])ended  at  the  time  the  prom- 
ise was  made,  so  that  there  was  no  debt  then  owing  to 
which  it  could  be  collateral ;  and  with  him  Holroyd,  J., 
agreed.  (A) 

§  684.  The  next  case,  Bam/pton  v.  PavZiUy  12  Moore, 
497,  A.  D.  1827,  has  been,  we  think,  misunderstood,  chiefly 
on  account  of  an  imperfect  and  in  some  respects  erroneous 
report  of  the  case  in  4  Bingham,  264.  The  declaration 
was  to  the  effect  that  one  Donaldson  and  one  Smith  were 
tenants  of  the  plaintiff  and  in  arrear  for  their  rent ;  that 
the  defendant  had  been  employed  by  them  to  sell  certain 
goods  on  the  premises,  which  were  liable  to  be  distrained 
for  the  rent,  and  which  the  plaintiff  intended  to  distrain 
accordingly ;  and .  the  defendant,  in  consideration  of  for- 
bearance to  distrain,  "undertook  to  pay  the  rent  out  of 
the  proceeds  of  the  saley  At  the  trial  the  proof  was  that 
fi  the:  defendant  was  an  auctioneer,  who  had  been  employed 
by  a  mortgagee  of  Smith  and  Donaldson ;  and  on  a  demand 
being  made  for  the  rent  by  the  plaintiff^  s  sister  he  said, 
"Madam,  I  will  see  that  you  shall  be  paid."  A  verdict 
having  been  rendered  for  the  plaintiff,  the  defendant  applied 
for  a  rule  nisi  to  set  it  aside,  on  the  ground  that  the  prom- 
ise was  within  the  statute,  which  the  court  refused.  Best, 
C.  J.,  cited  TTiKfam^  v.  Leper;  but  he  rested  his  decision 
upon  the  authority  of  Castling  v.  Atibert^  detailing  the 
fikcts  of  that  case,  including  the  receipt  of  the  money  by 
the  defendant,  and  saying  that  "it  embraces  the  very  same 
principle  that  is  involved  in  the  present  case."  However 
Park,  J.,  referred  to  WiUiams  v.  Leper  alone. (z) 

QC)  Unless  the  plaintiff  in  Williams  v.  Leper  is  to  be  regarded  as  having 
actually  made  a  distress,  this  case,  Castling  v.  Aubert,  and  Walker  v.  Taylor, 
are  the  only  cases  of  the  series,  where  the  consideration  of  the  promise  can 
be  regarded  as  having  been  a  fund  proceeding  fi  )m  the  creditor,  without 
doing  some  violence  to  the  facts.  Here  the  plaintiff  had  the  fund  in  hand, 
but  according  to  the  suggestion>«  of  Bayley,  J.,  and  Holroyd,  J.,  that  fact 
sufficed  to  show  that  there  was  no  debt 

(»;  The  principfd  error  of  the  report  in  4  Bingham  is  that  it  omits  aU 
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§  685.  In  Thomas  y.  WUliamSy  10  Bamewall  and  Cress- 
well,  664,  A.  D.  1830,  there  was  a  sp^ial  cotdit'  in  the 
declaration,  fonnded  upon  the  defendant's  promise,  upon 
which  the  verdict  was  rendered.  At  the  trial  it  was  shown 
that  the  defendant  was  an  auctioneer,  and  had  been 
employed  to  sell  the  goods  of  the  plaintiff's  tenant;  and 
the  plaintiff,  on  the  day  of  the  sale,  ^^  went  on  the  premises 
with  a  bailiff  and  a  notice  of  distress"  for  an  unpaid 
balance  of  rent  due  the  preceding  Lady  day ;  and  in  con- 
sideration that  he  would  forbear  from  distraining,  the 
defendant  promised  to  pay  him  the  said  balance  of  reni^ 
and  also  another  instalment  of  rent  to  become  due,  under 
the  same  lease,  at  Michaelmas  following.  The  plaintiff 
did  not  distrain  and  the  sale  proceeded.  The  pl^tiff 
had  a  verdict  for  a  sum  formed  of  the  balance  df  the 
rent  due  at  Lady  day,  and  the  rent  to  become  due  at 
Michaelmas :  and  a  rule  nisi  was  obtained  to  set  it  aside 
on  the  ground  that  the  promise  was  within  the  statute. 
The  rule  was  made  absolute,  the  court  holding  that-tixe 
promise  was  within  the  statute,  because  it  included,  the 
rent  yet  to  accrue ;  -  and  being  entire,  and  void  as  to  that, 
it  was  void  in  toto.  But  the  opinion  of  the  court,  delivered 
by  Lord  Tenterden,  C.  J. ,  contains  an  instructive  criticism 

upon  some  of  the  preceding  cases,  (j*') 

■  .      ■  ■   ■  .  ■   .  I-  11         ■■..-■  h 

ence  to  the  fact  that  the  debt  was  payable  out  of  the  proceeds,  upon  which 
we  conceive  that  the  case  turned.  It  is  true  that  th^  very  brief  report  of 
the  facts  proved,  contained  in  12  Moore,  does  not  in  terms  state  that  l^e 
promise  was  express  to  pay  out  of  the  proceeds;  but  the  declaration  so 
stated,  and  had  it  not  been 'so  proved,  or  to  be  &[ferred  by  the  jury,  it  h  dear 
that  there  would  have  been  a  variance.'  'And  the  manner  in  which  Bes^ 
C.  J.,  states  th&  points  of  Castling  v,  Aubert  indicates  very  strongly  that 
such  was  the  promise.  , 

(j)  His  Lordship  said :  "  Several  cases  were  quoted  at  the  bar,  in  suppdt 
of  the  plaintiff's  claim ;  but  there  is  no  case  in  which  the  promise  of  pay- 
ment has  gone  beyond  the  amount  of  the  right  vested  in  the  party  to  whom 
the  promise  was  made,  or  beyond  the  assumed  value  of  the  iund  out  of 
which  the  payment  was  to  be  made."  Referring  to  Edwards  v,  Kelly  and 
Castling  v,  Aubert^  he  said  that  in  each  of  them  the  plaintiff  actually  gave  up 
to  the  defendant  property  in  his  possession,  and  the  promise  was  founded 
upon  a  new  consideration  distinct  from  the  original  debt    And  in  Williams 
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§  686.  In  the  nisi  prins  case  of  Walker  v.  Taylor^  6 
Canington  and  Payne,  752  (A.  D.  1884),  one  Cnndell,  a 
publican,  had  died,  and  the  plaintiff,  an  undertaker,  had 
been  employed  by  the  widow  to  conduct  the  funeral ;  and 
she  had  placed  in  his  hands  the  beer  and  spirit  licenses 
of  the  deceased,  as  security  for  the  payment  of  his  bill. 
The  defendant  and  his  partner  were  creditors  of  the  estate, 
and  the  defendant,  wishing  to  administer  on  the  effects  of 
the  deceased,  offered  the  widow  80Z.  to  allow  him  to  do  so. 
She  consented,  but  in  addition  stipulated  that  he  should 
pay  the  plaintiff's  bill ;  and  the  defendant  gave  orders  to 
make  an  inventory  and  value  the  stock ;  but  the  letters  of 
administration  were  granted  to  the  defendant's  partner. 
The  defendant  after  the  grant  of  letters,  (and  after  a  threat 
of  proceedings  against  the  plaintiff  had  been  made  by  the 
administrator),  applied  to  the  plaintiff  to  deliver  up  the 
licenses  to  him ;  and  the  plaintiff  did  so  on  his  promising 
to  pay  the  biU,  which  was  delivered  at  the  same  time  to 
the  defendant,  made  out  against  the  administrator.  The 
plaintiff  having  brought  this  action  upon  the  defendant's 
promise,  it  was  objected  at  the  trial  that  it  was  within  the 
statute,  but  Tindal,  C.  J.,  said:  *'But  it  is  a  new  contract 

V,  Leper  there  was  a  power  of  distress  and  an  intentioo  to  enforce  it,  and 
the  judges  most  have  considered  that  power  as  equivalent  to  an  actual  dis- 
tress. AJler  intimating  a  doubt  respecting  the  correctness  of  that  decision 
he  said  that  at  all  events  it  did  not  go  beyond  the  rent  then  actually  due,  and 
he  added :  "  Bat  this  reasoning  will  not  apply  to  the  accruing  and  future 
rent  The  plaintiff  could  not  have  distrained  for  that  rent  The  defendant^ 
by  paying  all  that  was  due  at  Lady  day,  might  have  proceeded  to  sell  the 
goods.  If  that  sum  were  paid  or  secured,  the  plaintiff  sustained  no  loss  or 
detriment  by  the  sale  of  the  goods.  So  that  the  promise  to  pay  the  accruing 
rent  exceeded  the  consideration,  and  cannot  be  sustained  on  the  ground  on 
which  the  cases  referred  to  are  to  be  sustained ;  but  is  nothing  more  than 
a  promise  to  pay  money  that  would  become  due  from  a  third  person,  and  is 
within  the  words  of  the  statute,  and  the  mischief  intended  to  be  remedied 
thereby.*'  This  case  seems  to  be  entirely  at  war  with  the  theory,  that  those 
where  the  property  delivered  to  the  defendant  was  not  in  the  actual  possess- 
ion of  the  plaintiff,  can  be  sustained  on  the  ground  of  a  purchase.  For  in 
that  aspect  it  would  be  immaterial  what  price  the  defendant  agreed  to  pay 
therefor. 
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under  a  new  state  of  circumstances.  It  is  not  *  I  will  pay 
if  the  debtor  cannot ;  *  but  it  is  '  in  consideration  of  that 
which  is  an  advantage  to  me,  I  will  pay  you  this  money.' 
There  is  a  whole  class  of  cases,  in  which  the  matter  is 
excepted  from  the  statute,  on  account  of  a  consideration 
arising  immediately  between  the  parties.  It  is  a  new  con- 
tract ;  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  statute  of  frauds  at 
all."  Afterwards  in  summing  up  to  the  jury,  he  said  that 
the  plaintiff  had  a  claim  on  Mrs.  Cundell  for  the  expenses 
of  the  foneral,  and  the  administrator  was  also  liable  for 
them ;  but  it  was  for  the  jury  to  say  whether  the  defend- 
ant made  the  promise ;  and  the  plaintiff  had  a  verdict.  (A:) 

§  687.  In  Clancy  v.  Piggott^  4  Nevile  and  Manning,  496, 
A.  D.  1836,  (Z)  the  declaration  stated  that  one  Moore  was 
indebted  to  the  plaintiff  in  the  sum  of  five  pounds ;  that 
the  plaintiff  had  in  his  possession  goods  of  Moore,  of  the 
value  of  twenty  pounds,  as  security  for  the  payment  of 
his  debt,  and  having  a  lien  thereon ;  and  in  consideration 
that  the  plaintiff,  at  the  defendant's  request,  would  give 
up  the  possession  of  the  goods  to  Moore,  and  abandon  his 
lien  thereon,  the  defendant  promised  to  pay  him  the  five 
pounds.  To  which  the  defendant  pleaded  that  the  sup- 
posed promise  was  contained  in  a  writing  set  forth  in  the 

(A;)  la  Selwya's  Nisi  Prius,  thirteenth  English  edition,  page  775,  the 
author  cites  the  remark  contained  in  the  note  to  Forth  v,  Stanton,  1  Wil- 
liams's Saunders,  211,  that  in  Houlditch  v.  Milne,  3  Espinasse,  86,  (§  57£r), 
the  credit  must  have  been  exclusively  given  to  the  defendant;  but  he  says 
that  this  explanation  will  not  apply  to  Walker  v.  Taylor,  and  that  it  woold 
seem  that  both  of  those  cases  are  overruled  by  Gull  v,  Lindsay,  4  Exdiequer 
45  (§  589).  And  in  Chitty  on  Contracts,  eighth  English  edition,  478,  it  is 
said  that  Walker  v.  Taylor  cannot  be  supported  within  the  rule  in  Williams's 
Saunders.  The  chief  justice's  remark  affords  considerable  support  to  the 
doctrine,  that  where  the  leading  object  of  the  promisor  is  to  subserve  his 
own  interest,  the  promise  is  not  within  the  statute ;  but  upon  the  facts  of 
the  case,  it  was  simply  the  surrender  of  a  lien  (although  perhaps  untenable) 
to  the  representative  of  the  owner. 

(0  a  C,  2  Adolphus  and  Ellis,  473,  and  1  Harrison  and  WoUaston,  20. 
The  former  report  contains  a  serious  error,  in  stating  the  amount  of  the  debt 
M  502.,  while  agreeing  with  the  others  that  the  fund  amounted  to  only  TffL 
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plea,  and  which  was  in  the  following  words :  "  Sir,  I 
hereby  agree  to  see  you  paid  within  three  montLs  from 
date  hereof,  the  amount  of  51.  due  to  you  on  account  of 
Mr.  George  Moore,  junior."  On  demurrer  to  this  plea, 
the  court  unanimously  gave  judgment  for  the  defendant^ 
because  the  writing  did  not  express  the  consideration,  and 
the  plaintiff  by  his  demurrer  had  admitted  that  it  con- 
tained the  real  contract  between  the  parties,  the  case  being 
one  to  which  the  statute  applied,  (m) 

§  688.  In  Tbmlinson  v.  Oell^  6  Adolphus  and  Ellis,  664, 
A.  D.  1837,  (ti)  the  declaration  stated  in  substance  that  the 
defendant  and  the  plaintiff,  the  latter  acting  with  the  con- 
sent of  one  Buxton,  had  setUed  a  suit  in  equity,  which  had 
theretofore  been  pending  in  &yor  of  Buxton  against  the 
defendant,  in  which  the  plaintiff  had  been  solicitor  for 
Buxton,  and  wherein  certain  costs  and  charges  had  be- 
come due  to  him  as  such ;  that  the  terms  of  such  settie- 
ment  were  that  the  suit  should  be  discontinued,  and  that 
the  defendant  should  pay  to  the  plaintiff  his  costs ;  and 
that  in  consideration  thereof  the  defendant  promised  the 


(m)  None  of  the  judges  made  special  reference  to  the  previous  lien  cases 
(although  counsel  cited  and  discussed  them,)  except  Littledale,  J.,  who  said : 
^  It  is  clear  to  me  eyen  upon  the  declaration  in  this  case,  that  this  was  a 
promise  to  pay  the  deht  of  another  person,  notwithstanding  all  that  is  said 
about  the  lien  on  the  goods ;  but  upon  the  construction  of  the  statute  of 
frauds,  it  has  been  held  that  if  there  be  a  new  consideration  moving  from  the 
plaintiff  to  the  defendant,  though  it  is  a  promise  to  pay  the  debt  of  another 
person,  it  need  not  be  in  writing.  Upon  the  face  of  this  declaration  there 
is  a  new  consideration,  which  prima  facie  would  appear  to  make  a  promise 
in  writing  unnecessary.  But  the  defendant,  in  the  beginning  of  his  plea, 
avers  that  the  promise  mentioned  in  the  declaration  is  a  special  promise  to 
answer  for  the  debt  and  default  of  another  person,  which  is  no  more  than 
what  is  stated  in  the  declaration  itself;  and  then  it  goes  on  to  state  that 
there  was  no  agreement,**  etc.  Although  these  remarks  are  obscure,  and 
doubtless  badly  reported,  they  sufficiently  indicate  that  the  ground  of  the 
distinction  between  this  case  and  the  others  was  that  the  property  was 
delivered  back  to  the  debtor. 

(n)  S.  0..  1  Nevile  and  Perry,  588,  and  Wilhnore,  WollastoQ  and  Davi- 
son, 229. 
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plaintiff  to  pay  the  costs.  The  defendant  pleaded  that 
there  was  no  writing,  etc.,  and  the  plaintiff  demurred  to 
the  plea.  Judgment  was  given  for  the  defendant  upon 
the  demurrer,  on  the  ground  that  the  plaiiitiff's  client  was 
primarily  his  debtor,  and  the  plaintiff  had  not  discharged 
him.  But  Patteson,  J.,  after  concurring  with  the  other 
judges,  in  their  ruling  that  this  was  a  promise  to  pay  the 
debt  of  another,  added:  '^It  is  said,  however,  that  a  new 
consideration  arose  from  the  discontinuance  of  the  suit.  I 
do  not  think  it  is  a  new  one.  The  cases  on  that  point  have 
been  where  something  has  been  given  up  by  the  plaintiff 
and  acquired  by  the  party  making  the  promise ;  as  the 
security  of  goods  for  a  debt."(^) 

§  689.  The  next  case  of  the  series  is  OvU  v.  Lindsay, 
4  Exchequer,  46,  A.  D.  1849,  (p)  which  is  frequently  cited 
as  having  some  bearing  upon  the  proposition,  that  the 
promise  is  out  of  the  statute,  where  the  leading  object  of 
the  promisor  was  to  subserve  his  own  interest.  But 
although  the  declaration  was  perhaps  adapted  to  present 
that  question,  the  case  seems  to  have  been  disposed  of  on 
the  ground  of  a  variance  between  the  declaration  and  the 
proof ;  and  its  effect  upon  the  present  subject  of  inquiry 
is  consequently  quite  obscure;  although  some  of  the 
observations  of  Pollock,  C.  B.,  militate  against  the  exist- 
ence of  such  a  rule  of  law.(g) 

(o)  The  report  in  1  Nerile  and  Perry  omits  from  this  remark  the  import- 
ant  words,  "and  acquired  bj  the  party  making  the  promise;*'  but  in  Will- 
more,  WoUaston  &  Dayison  the  expression  is  even  stronger  than  that  quoted 
in  the  text,  yiz.:  "  Where  the  plaintiff,  haring  acquired  something  more  than 
the  original  claim/*  "as  a  lien  by  distraining  goods  in  the  hands  of  the 
defendant,  has  given  up  that  advantage  to  the  defendant'*  See  Prentioe  v. 
Wilkinson,  5  Abbott's  Practice  Reports,  N.  S.,  49,  cited  ante,  §  137. 

(p)  8.  0.,  18  Law  Journal,  N.  S.,  Exch.,  354. 

(9)  The  first  count  of  the  declaration  stated,  in  substance,  that  the  plaintiff 
was  a  ship  broker,  and  had  been  employed  by  the  owners  of  a  certain  ship 
to  procure  a  charter  party,  upon  terms  that  he  should  collect  the  freight  and 
thereout  retain  his  commissions ;  that  he  procured  such  a  charter  party,  and 
the  ship  arrived  in  London  pursuant  thereto ;  that  before  her  arrival,  one  of 
the  original  owners  had  sold  out  his  interest  in  the  ship  to  another  person; 
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§  690.  The  most  recent  of  these  cases  is  Fitzgerald  v. 
Dressier^  7  Common  Bench  Eeports,  New  Series,  374, 

that  the  pUuntiff  was  about  to  collect  the  freight  so  as  to  satisfy  his  com- 
missioQ ;  that  the  defendants  had  been  employed  as  the  brokers  of  one  of  the 
original  owners,  and  of  the  person  who  had  purchased  an  interest  as  aforesaid, 
the  two  interests  represented  by  them  amounting  to  60-64ths  of  the  whole ; 
that  by  obtaining  possession  of  the  ship  they  would  receive  their  commissions 
for  rechartering  her;  that  they  were  otherwise  interested  in  obtaining 
possession  and  control  of  her;  and  that  in  consideration  thereof,  and  that  the 
plaintiff  would  relinquish  his  right  to  collect  the  freight,  the  defendants 
promised  to  pay  him  his  commission.  There  were  the  usual  averments  of 
performance  by  the  plaintiff,  and  of  a  breach  on  the  part  of  the  defendant& 
To  this  was  subjoined  the  common  counts.  At  the  trial  the  plaintiff  proved 
substantially  the  facts  aet  forth  in  the  declaradon,  to  the  time  of  the  arrival 
of  the  ship.  It  further  appeared  that  after  her  arrival,  the  defendants' 
principals  had  directed  a  stop  to  be  put  upon  the  cargo,  for  the  freight 
payable  under  the  charter  party;  as  the  charterers  claimed  to  hold  a  bottomry 
bond  on  the  ship  for  advances,  etc.,  and  to  retain  the  freight  due  from  them 
on  account  thereof;  and  also  that  the  captain  refused  to  deliver  up  the  ship's 
certificate  till  his  accounts  should  be  settled;  thereupon  the  plaintiff,  the 
defendants,  the  captain,  and  the  charterers  entered  into  a  written  agree- 
ment; the  substance  of  which  was,  as  far  as  the  plaintiff's  claim  was  con- 
cerned, that  none  of  the  parties  to  the  agreement  should  put  any  stop  on 
the  fi*eight)  and  that  the  defendants  would  pay  the  plaintiff  his  commission. 
The  defendants  objected  that  there  was  a  variance  between  the  declaration 
and  the  agreement,  and  that  the  latter  was  incompetent  within  the  statute 
of  frauds,  because  it  did  not  disclose  any  consideration  moving  from  the 
plaintiff  The  plaintiff  had  a  verdict^  with  leave  to  the  defendants  to  move 
to  set  it  aside  and  enter  a  verdict  for  the  defendants  or  a  nonsuit,  the  court 
to  have  the  same  power  of  amendment  as  the  judge  at  nisi  prius.  A  rule 
nisi  was  obtained  accordingly,  which  after  argument  was  made  absolute, 
Pollock,  0.  B.,  delivering  the  opinion.  He  said  that  the  consideration  stated 
in  the  written  agreement  was  essentially  different  from  that  aUeged  in*  the 
declaration.  "  It  is  not,'*  said  he,  *'  an  agreement  by  the  defendant  to  pay, 
in  consideration  of  the  plaintiff  abandoning  his  rights,  arising  from  several 
matters  stated  by  way  of  inducement;  but  it  is  an  agreement  in  considera- 
tion of  his  agreeing  not  to  put,  or  cause  to  be  put,  a  stop<)n  the  freight  It 
is  not  in  consideration  of  his  not  asserting  any  lien  upon  the  freight,  with- 
out regard  to  the  question  whether  he  was  or  was  not  entitled  to  such  lien." 
The  learned  Chief  Baron  added  that  the  inducement  was  material  as  the 
dedafation  was  framed;  but  immaterial  as  to  the  contract  established.  This 
was  a  contract  to  pay  the  debt  of  another  within  the  statute  of  frauds;  for, 
although  the  defendants  agreed  to  pay  the  plaintifif,  the  debt  still  remained 
due  to  him  from  the  former  owners.    "  It  was  therefore  necessary  that  the 
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• 
defendant  obtained  a  rale  nisi  to  set  aside  the  verdict  and 
enter  a  nonsuit,  on  the  ground  that  the  contract  should 
have  been  in  writing ;  and  on  two  other  grounds,  one  of 
which  was  that  the  evidence  did  not  show  that  the  defend- 
ant authorized  his  clerk  to  make  the  contract. 

§  691.  Upon  the  last  mentioned  ground  the  rule  was 
made  absolute  by  a  majority  vote;  but  all  the  judges 
agreed  that  the  contract  was  not  within  the  statute. 
Cockbum,  C.  J.,  upon  that  point  said  that  the  rule  is 
correctly  laid  down  in  the  notes  to  Forth  v.  Stanton^ 
1  Williams's  Saunders,  page  211e,  that  "the  question 
whether  each  particular  case  comes  within  this  clause  of 
the  statute  or  not,  depends,  not  on  the  consideration  of 
the  promise,  but  on  the  fact  of  the  original  party  remain- 
ing liable,  coupled  with  the  absence  of  any  liability  on 
the  part  of  the  defendant  or  his  property  except  such  as 
arises  from  his  express  promise."  His  Lordship  added 
that  the  proposition  must  be  considered  as  embracing 
the  qualification  at  the  end  of  this  passage;  that  it  is 
"truly  stated  there,  as  the  result  of  tiie  authorities,  that 
if  there  be  something  more  than  a  mere  undertaking  to 
pay  the  debt  of  another,  as  where  the  property,  in  con- 
sideration of  the  giving  up  of  which  the  party  enters  into 
the  undertaking,  is  in  point  of  fact  his  own,  or  is  property 
in  which  he  has  some  interest,  the  case  is  not  within  the 
provision  of  the  statute ;  which  was  intended  to  apply  to 
the  case  of  an  undertaking  to  answer  for  the  debt,  defeiult, 
or  miscarriage  of  another,  where  the  person  making  the 
promise  has  himself  no  interest  in  the  property  which  is 
the  subject  of  the  undertaking."  In  this  case,  he  added, 
the  seed  was  the  property  of  the  defendant,  subject  to  the 
plaintiffs'  lien  for  the  price,  the  giving  up  of  this  lien 
being  the  consideration  for  the  promise ;  consequently  the 
case  clearly  comes  within  the  qualification  in  the  note  to 
Williams's  Saunders.  Williams,  J.,  said  that  the  defend- 
ant was  at  the  time  of  the  promise  the  owner  of  the  linseed, 
subject  to  the  plaintiffs'  lien  for  the  contract  price,  and  the 
effect  of  the  promise  was  neither  more  nor  less  than  to  get 
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• 
rid  of  the  incumbrance ;  or,  in  other  words,  to  bny  off  the 

plaintiffs'  lien,  and  for  that  reason  the  case  was  not  within 

the  statute.    He  added  that  WiUiams  v.  Leper  proceeded 

upon  the  ground',  that  the  promise  was  to  pay  a  debt  to 

which  the  defendant' s  property  was  subject,  and  not  simply 

a  promise  to  answer  for  the  debt  or  default  of  another. 

That  this  was  in  accordance  with  CasUing  v.  Aubert  and 

Anstey  v.  MardeTiy  which,  as  the  note  referred  to  by  the 

Chief  Justice  stated,  proceeded  upon  the  ground  that  the 

transaction  was  in  effect  a  purchase  of  an  interest  in  the 

property,  and  not  a  mere  promise  to  pay  the  debt  of 

another.    And  in  these  opinions  Crowder,  J.,  and  Willes, 

J.,  concurred. (^) 

^   ■  ■  ■ 

(«)  In  the  Law  Journal  report  it  is  said  that  a  case  was  settled  for  an  appeal 
from  this  decision  to  the  Court  of  Exchequer  Chamber,  but  the  appeal  was 
abandoned.  The  head  cote  to  the  report  in  the  Jurist  states  the  decision 
upon  the  application  of  the  statute  thus:  "In  such  case,  the  time  for  B*s 
payment  to  A  of  the  price  agreed  on  not  having  arrived,  when  G  applied 
for  the  delivery  order,  his  promise  to  pay  for  the  goods,  if  A  would  take  oft 
his  lien,  would  not  have  been  a  promise  to  pay  for  the  debt,  default,  or  mis- 
carriage of  another/'  But  non^  of  the  judges  made  any  allusion  to  the  fact 
that  the  debt  from  Haakman  and  Co.  to  the  plaintifife,  was  not  payable 
when  the  defendant  applied  for  the  order;  on  the  contrary  the  decision  was 
expressly  put  upon  a  ground,  equally  applicable  to  a  case  where  the  debt  was 
presently  payable.  As  a  part  of  this  series  of  cases  are  sometimes  also  cited 
Love's  case,  1  Salkeld,  28,  A.  D.  1706,  Anstey  v.  Marden,  4  Bosanquet  and 
Puller,  124,  and  Stephens  v.  Pell,  2  Crompton  and  Meeson,  710,  A.  D. 
1834.  Love's  case  holds  that  a  sheriff  may  recover  upon  a  promise  of  a 
stranger  to  the  judgment,  that  he  would  pay  the  amount  due  on  a  fieri 
facias,  in  consideration  that  the  sheriff  would  restore  goods  which  he  had 
levied  on ;  but  nothing  was  said  in  the  case  relative  to  the  effect  of  the  statute. 
Anstey  v.  Marden  has  been  heretofore  fully  cited.  (See  ante,  §  118.) 
Stephens  v.  Pell  is  merely  to  the  effect  that  where  the  defendant^  an  assignee 
in  bankruptcy,  promised  the  plaintiff  to  pay  him  a  sum  due  from  the  bank- 
rupt for  rent  in  arrear^  **  out  of  the  sale  of  the  produce  of  the  effects,*'  in 
consideration  of  his  withdrawing  a  distress  upon  the  goods ;  and  the  goods 
in  fact  sold  for  more  than  the  amount  of  the  rent  in  arrear ;  the  plaintiJQ^ 
upon  the  execution  of  a  writ  of  inquiry,  cannot  be  required  to  prove  ^at 
there  was  a  surplus  to  meet  his  demand,  afler  satisfying  certain  executions 
which  were  prior  to  the  distress.  The  case  turned  upon  the  true  construction 
of  the  defendant's  promise ;  which,  for  aught  that  appears,  was  in  writing. 
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ARTICLE  11. 

AwMiriMii  OBMi  wlitrain  the  role  ii  MtoUiihadf  and  ht  afpUofttloA  filiiitnted* 

§  692.  The  order  which  we  have  adopted,  for  the  discns- 
eion  of  the  perplexing  questions  connected  with  the  sub- 
ject now  under  examination,  defers  till  the  next  chapter 
the  consideration  of  most  of  the  legal  theories,  based  upon 
the  earlier  decisions  of  the  foregoing  series.  Chief  among 
these  is  the  doctrine  adopted  by  Chief  Justice  Kent,  in 
Leimard  v.  Vredenimrgh^  8  Johnson,  23,  as  the  definition 
of  his  third  class  of  cases;  namely,  '*when  the  promise 
to  pay  the  debt  of  another  arises  out  of  some  new  and 
original  consideration  of  benefit  or  harm,  moving  between 
the  newly  contracting  parties.  "(^)  Snch  cases,  he  said, 
are  not  within  the  statute  of  frauds.  The  application  of 
this  doctrine  to  the  principles  now  under  examination  is 
BO  direct,  that  a  glance  at  its  consequences  upon  this  class 
of  cases  is  also  necessary  in  this  place. 

§  693.  It  seems  to  be  quite  evident,  although  a  very  able 
jurist  has  forcibly  defended  the  contrary  conclusion,  (J) 
that  this  doctrine  practically  makes  the  application  of  the 
statute  depend,  in  this  class  of  cases,  upon  the  nature  or 
character  of  the  consideration.  Whether  the  discharge 
of  the  lien  would  operate  to  relieve  the  property  of  the 
promisor,  or  of  the  original  debtor,  is  immaterial  under  a 
rule,  which  merely  requires  the  consideration  to  be  new 
and  original;  to  move  between  the  newly  contracting 
parties ;  and  to  consist  of  benefit  to  the  one,  or  harm  to 
the  other.  It  must  of  course  be  new,  or  it  could  not 
satisfy  the  common  law ;  it  must  be  original,  that  is  to 
say,  something  more  than  forbearance  to  the  debtor ;  but 
in  either  event,  the  request  of  the  promisor  is  ample  to 
satisfy  the  requirement,  that  it  should  move  between  the 
new  parties ;  and  if  it  was  of  no  benefit  to  him,  it  was  at 
least  a  damage  to  the  promisee. 

(a)  See  ante,  $  63. 

Qf)  Comstock,  C.  J.,  in  Mallory  v.  Qillett,  post,  §  597  and  note. 
74 
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§  694.  Accordingly  the  doctrine  that  the  surrender, 
either  to  the  new  promisor  or  to  the  original  debtor,  of 
any  lien  available  for  the  security  of  the  promisee,  suf- 
fices to  take  out  of  the  statute  a  promise  to  pay  another's 
debt,  became  generally  prevalent  in  the  United  States ; 
and  was  understood,  until  comparatively  recently,  to  be 
a  settled  principle  of  American  jurisprudence.  But  it  is 
now  admitted  by  the  best  authorities,  that  the  true  rule 
requires  that  in  all  such  cases  the  promisor  must  have 
been  interested  in  the  property,  upon  which  the  lien  at- 
tached, so  that  he  acquired  whatever  was  surrendered  by 
the  promisee ;  and  that  wherever  the  lien  was  surrendered 
to  the  original  debtor,  the  promise  cannot  be  taken  out  of 
the  statute  for  any  reason  depending  upon  the  existence 
of  a  lien.  This  doctrine  must,  we  think,  be  regarded  as 
a  distinct  declaration  that  Chief  Justice  Kent's  third 
proposition  is  not  law.  The  American  authorities  have 
not,  however,  quite  adopted  the  comprehensive  reason  for 
this  conclusion  which  appears  to  prevail  in  England; 
although  we  think  the  tendency  of  the  more  recent  decis- 
ions is  in  that  direction. 

§  BdR.  It  is  unnecessary  to  examine  the  cases,  where  a 
verbal  promise  to  pay  another's  debt  has  been  sustained, 
under  the  old  rule,  by  reason  of  the  surrender  of  a  lien 
upon  the  debtor's  property.  Some  of  them  have  already 
been  cited  in  the  preceding  pages,  the  circumstances  per- 
mitting them  to  be  ranged  under  some  other  principle 
which  is  yet  recognized  as  controlling.  In  many  of  the 
others,  the  £Etcts  were  such,  that  the  decision  can  be  sus- 
tained within  the  rule  as  it  is  now  understood ;  but  as  these 
profess  to  dei)end  upon  the  obsolete  rule  it  would  be  a 
needless  consumption  of  time  and  space  to  examine  them 
in  detail.  However,  some  of  them  will  be  incidentally 
referred  to  in  the  notes. 

§  696.  The  modem  doctrine  upon  this  subject  derives 
its  origin  from  Nelson  v.  Boynton^  44  Massachusetts  (3 
Metcalf ),  396,  decided  A.  D.  1841.    There  the  plaintiflf  had 
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commenced  a  suit  a^nst  the  father  of  the  defendant, 
upon  two  notes  made  by  the  latter,  and  had  issued  an 
attachment  in  that  suit,  and  levied  the  same  upon  the 
fother's  real  estate;  whereupon,  in  consideration  that  the 
plaintiff  would  discontinue  that  suit,  the  defendant  orally 
promised  to  pay  the  notes ;  and  this  action  was  brought 
ui>on  that  promise.  In  the  court  below,  the  jury  were 
instructed  that  the  promise  was  not  within  the  statute, 
and  the  plaintiff  had  a  verdict,  which  was  set  aside  by  the 
Supreme  Court  and  a  new  trial  granted,  Shaw,  C.  J., 
delivering  the  opinion  of  the  court,  after  pointing  out 
the  general  object  of  the  statute,  and  the  general  rules 
for  its  construction,  said  that  it  has  been  argued  that 
this  case  was  within  Williams  v.  Leper,  and  its  kindred 
cases,  in  which  the  creditor  had  a  lien  upon  property, 
which  was  discharged  at  the  request  and  for  the  benefit 
of  the  party  promising.  He  cited  and  commented  upon 
several  of  those  cases,  and  added:  "The  rule  to  be 
derived  from  the  decisions  seems  to  be  this:  that  cases 
are  not  considered  as  coming  within  the  statute,  when 
the  party  promising  has  for  his  object  a  benefit  which  he 
did  not  before  enjoy,  accruing  immediately  to  himself; 
but  where  the  object  of  the  promise  is  to  obtain  the  release 
of  the  person  or  property  of  the  debtor,  or  other  forbear- 
ance or  benefit  to  him,  it  is  within  the  statute."  Apply- 
ing tAat  rule  to  the  present  case,  he  said  that  although 
the  effect  of  the  discontinuance  of  the  action  was  to  dis- 
charge the  attachment,  yet  that  was  incidental  only ; 
and  the  leading  object  and  purpose  were  the  relief  and 
benefit  of  the  father,  and  not  of  the  defendant.  "  It  does 
not  api)ear,"  he  remarked,  "that  the  son  had  any  interest 
in  the  estate  released,  or  object  or  purpose  of  his  own  to 
subserve."  It  was  therefore  the  ordinary  case  of  a  son 
becoming  surety  for  his  father' s  debt,  in  consideration  of 
forbearance ;  and  therefore,  not  being  in  writing,  it  was 
within  the  statute,  (c) 

(e)  The  principle  that  the  surrender  by  the  promisee  of  a  lien  upon  prop* 
erty,  or  othet  secori^  for  the  payment  of  the  debt^  will  take  the  promise 
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§  597.  But  the  qnestion  received  such  a  thorough  dis- 
cussion, and  the  rule  now  recognized  was  so  ably  sustained, 
upon  principle  and  authority,  in  MaUory  v.  ChiUett,  21 
New  York,  412,  (e?)  decided  in  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  that 
State,  A.  D.  1860,  that  it  may  be  regarded  as  having  been 
set  at  rest  by  that  decision.  There  the  plaintiff,  at  the 
request  of  one  Haines,  had  taken  upon  his  dry  dock  a 
canal  boat,  and  put  upon  it  repairs  to  the  value  of  $126 ; 
and  having  a  lien  upon  it  for  the  repairs,  he  refused  to 
deliver  it  to  Haines  or  any  other  person,  till  that  amount 
should  be  paid ;  whereupon  the  defendant,  in  considera 
tion  of  .the  delivery  of  the  boat  to  Haines,  verbally  prom- 
ised the  plaintiff  to  pay  the  amount  due  for  repairs.  The 
boat  was  thereupon  delivered  to  Haines,  and  the  defend- 
ant paid  the  plaintiff  |60,  and  refased  to  pay  the  residue ; 
whereupon  this  action  was  brought  to  recover  upon  the 
promise.  The  defendant  succeeded  in  the  court  below, 
upon  his  objection  that  the  promise  was  within  the  statute 
of  frauds;  and  the  plaintiff  appealed  to  the  Court  of 
Appeals,  where  the  judgment  of  the  Supreme  Court  was 
affirmed  by  a  vote  of  five  judges  against  three.  The 
opinion  of  the  majority,  delivered  by  Comstock,  C.  J., 
from  which  quotations  have  been  frequently  made  in 
previous  portions  of  this  volume,  covers  upwards  of 
twenty  pages  of  the  printed  report ;  and  notwithstanding 
that  it  is  fairly  open  to  criticism,  upon  some  of  th'e  col- 
lateral points  cQscussed  by  him,  we  exaggerate  nothing  in 
saying  that  upon  the  whole,  it  surpasses  in  clearness  and 
precision  of  language,  force  of  reasoning,  and  discriminat- 
ing criticism  of  previous  adjudications,  any  judical 
determination  ever  delivered  upon  this  branch  of  the 
statute  of  frauds.  The  most  meagre  outline  of  the  argu- 
ment is  all  that  our  limits  permit  us  to  give  in  the  sub- 
out  of  the  statute,  only  wheu  the  defendaot  acquired  what  was  Burrendered, 
was  also  clearly  stated  in  Curtis  v.  Brown,  59  Massachusetts  (5  Gushing,) 
488,  A.  D.  1850;  Dexter  v.  Blauchard,  93  Massachusetts  (11  Allen),  365^ 
A.  D.  1865;  and  Burr  v.  Wiloox,  95  Mat^sachusetts  (13  Allen),  269,  A.  D. 
1866. 

(d)  Affirming  S.  0.,  23  Barbour,  610. 
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joined  note,  (e)  It  will  appear  therefrom  that  the  decision, 
as  in  Nelson  v.  Boynton^  was  put  distinctly  upon  the 
ground  that  the  defendant  had  no  personal  interest  or 

(e)  After  demoDstrating  very  clearly,  upon  principle,  that  the  quesUon 
under  the  statute  can  never  arise,  unless  there  is  a  new  and  sufilcient  con- 
sideration, because,  without  such  a  consideration,  a  promise  to  pay  the  pre- 
cedent debt  of  another  will  be  yoid  at  common  law;  that  the  question  under 
the  statute  is  always  whether  there  was  a  debtor  and  a  surety,  not  when  the 
debt  was  created,  or  what  was  the  consideration  of  the  collateral  promise ; 
that  the  validity  of  a  verbal  promise  under  the  statute  does  not  depend  upon 
the  comparative  merits  of  the  different  kinds  of  consideration  upon  which  it 
may  be  founded,  all  considerations  being  in  that  respect  on  an  equal  footing; 
and  therefore  that  if  the  release  of  a  security  to  the  debtor  takes  out  of  the 
statute  a  stranger's  promise  to  pay  the  debt,  the  same  result  must  inevitably 
follow  with  respect  to  any  promise,  the  subject  of  which  is  a  third  person's 
antecedent  debt;  the  learned  Chief  Justice  proceeded  to  examine  critically 
the  classification  in  Leonard  v.  Vredenburgh  (ante,  §  63),  which  he  thought 
was  strictly  correct,  although  it  had  been  misapprehended.  Regarding,  he 
said,  the  connecting  remarks  of  Chief  Justice  Kent,  it  will  appear  that  the 
present  case  belongs  to  the  second  class,  and  not  to  the  third;  because  although 
both  of  them  are  promises  to  pay  a  third  person's  antecedent  debt,  the 
second  expressly  includes  cases  where  the  undertaking  is  subsequent  to  the 
creation  of  the  debt,  and  founded  upon  a  further  or  new  consideration ;  and 
if  this  case  be  put  within  the  third  class,  there  will  be  no  second  class  left. 
The  distinction  between  the  second  and  the  third  class  is  not  in  the  nature 
of  the  consideration,  but  in  respect  to  the  persons  between  whom  it  moves ; 
in  the  former  it  moves  to  the  debtor,  and  may  consist  of  any  thing  of  benefit 
to  him  or  harm  to  the  creditor,  in  which  the  new  promisor  has  no  concern; 
in  the  latter,  however,  it  moves  to  the  new  promisor;  "and  that  also,"  he 
added,  *'as  in  all  other  cases  of  contract,  may  consist  of  benefit  to  him,  or 
harm  to  the  party  with  whom  he  is  dealing."  The  language  of  Savage, 
C.  J.,  in  Farley  v,  Cleveland  (ante,  §  553),  is  more  exact  than  that  of  Chief 
Justice  Kent,  in  requiring  the  consideration  to  move  to  the  promisor;  and 
more  comprehensive,  because  it  includes  cases  where  the  consideration 
moves  from  the  original  debtor,  as  for  instance,  where  the  latter  places  a  fund 
in  the  hands  of  the  promisor,  in  consideration  of  his  promise  to  pay  the  debt 
But  the  difference  is  not  one  of  principle,  whether  the  promise  was  made 
to  the  debtor  or  to  the  creditor;  because  in  the  former  case  it  moves 
from  the  creditor  through  the  debtor  to  the  promisor.  The  learned  Chief 
Justice  then  proceeded  to  analyze  the  previous  New  York  cases  in  detail, 
arguing  with  great  ingenuity,  although,  we  think,  not  always  successfully, 
that  in  all  of  them  where  a  verbal  promise  had  been  sustained  the  con- 
sideration moved  to  the  promisor,  and  was  a  matter  in  which  he  had  a  per- 
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conoem  in  the  property,  the  relea43e  of  which  formed  the 
consideration  of  the  promise.  On  the  other  hand,  Bacon, 
J.,  speaking  for  the  minority  of  the  conrt,  delivered  an 
opinion  nearly  as  elaborate,  in  &y or  of  the  reversal  of  the 
judgment ;  sustaining  with  great  ingenuity  the  proposition 
advanced  by  him,  that  the  cases  in  New  York  and  Eng- 
land establish  the  rule,  that  a  promise  is  not  within  the 
statute,  *^  where  the  creditor,  in  consideration  of  the 
promise,  surrenders  some  pledge,  or  relinquishes  some 
lien  actually  held  by  him  and  capable  of  enforcement^ 
and  by  means  of  wUch  the  original  debt  was  rendered 
secure,"  irrespective  of  the  question  to  whose  benefit  the 
surrender  enured.  The  principles  established  by  this  case 
were  reaffirmed  by  the  same  court  in  Becker  v.  TorraTicey 
31  New  York,  631,  A.  D.  1864 ;  Ffeiffer  v.  AcOer,  37  New 
York,  164,  A.  D.  1867 ;  and  Bromi  v.  Weber,  .38  New 
York,  187,  A.  D.  1868 ;  all  of  which  are  cited  elsewhere 
more  at  length. 

Bonal  interest  or  concern ;  and  in  all  those  where  it  was  held  that  a  verba] 
promise  was  not  yalid,  the  consideration  moyed  exclusively  to  the  debtor. 
The  cases  cited  and  commented  on  by  him,  which  are  relevant  to  the  pre- 
sent inquiry,  have  been  cited,  with  one  exception,  in  the  preceding  pages,  in 
connection  with  other  rules.  Those  where  the  verbal  promise  was  said  to 
have  been  sustained,  because  the  consideration  was  beneficial  to  the  prona- 
isor,  are  Skelton  v,  Brewster,  8  Johnson,  293;  Gold  t;. ,  PhilJips,  10  John- 
son, 412;  Myers  v.  Morse,  15  Johnson,  425;  Olmstead  v.  Greenly,  18 
Johnson,  12 ;  Farley  v.  Cleveland,  4  Gow^en,  432 ;  Chapin  v,  Merrill,  4  Wen* 
dell,  657 ;  Gardiner  v.  Hopkins,  5  Wendell,  23 ;  Ellwood  v.  Monk,  id.  235 ; 
King  V.  Despard,  id.  277 ;  and  Meech  v.  Smith,  7  Wendell,  315.  The  prin- 
ciple was  the  same,  the  learned  Chief  Justice  said,  where  a  note  or  other 
evidence  of  indebtedness  of  a  third  person,  held  by  the  promisor,  was  trans* 
ferred  by  him  to  the  promisee,  with  a  guaranty  of  payment^  as  in  the  cases 
which  are  cited  in  article  i  of  chapter  xviii.  Slingerland  v.  Morse,  7  John- 
son, 463;  Mercein  v.  Andrus,  10  Wendell,  461;  Simpson  v.  Patten,  4 
Johnson,  422;  and  Jackson  v,  Rayner,  12  Johnson,  291,  wore  also  cited  and 
commented  on ;  we  have  given  the  substance  of  most  of  his  remarks  upon 
those  cases  in  the  notes  thereto,  where  they  were  previously  cited;  bni 
although  some  of  the  dicta  point  to  a  different  conclusion,  none  of  them,  he 
contended,  decides  any  thing  hostile  to  this  principle.  One  case  he  excepted 
from  these  remarks ;  namely.  Fay  v.  Bell,  Hill  and  Denio,  251 ;  there  the 
defendant's  verbal  promise  to  pay  the  debt^  in  consideration  of  the  surrender 
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§  698.  The  case  of  Nelson  v.  Boynton  was  referred  to 
with  approbation  in  two  Kentucky  cases,  Jones  v.  Walker, 
13  B.  Monroe,  366,  A.  D.  1862,  and  Lieber  v.  Levy,  3 
Metcalfe,  292,  A»  D.  1860,  in  each  of  which  a  verbal  prom- 
ise of  the  defendant  to  pay  a  debt  due  to  the  plaintiff  by 
a  third  person,  was  held  to  be  void ;  the  consideration,  in 
the  former  case,  being  that  the  plaintiff  would  not  issue  an 
attachment  to  collect  it ;  and  in  the  latter,  (where  the  prom- 
ise was  to  pay  fifty  cents  on  the  dollar,)  that  the  plaintiff 
would  release  a  levy,  under  an  attachment,  upon  goods  of 
the  debtor  sufficient  in  value  to  pay  the  debt^  and  discon- 
tinue the  attachment  proceedings. 

§  699.  The  same  principles  were  also  approved  in  Corlc- 
iTis  V.  CoUins,  16  Michigan,  478,  A.  D.  1868.  There  the 
action  was  brought  on  a  verbal  promise  to  pay  for  board 
furnished  and  money  loaned  by  the  plaintiff  to  one  Sykes ; 

to  the  debtor  of  property  on  which  the  plaintiff  had  a  lien  was  sustained ; 
but  the  case  was  erroneously  decided.  Van  Slyck  v,  Pulver,  id.  47 ;  Smith 
V.  Ives,  15  Wendell,  182 ;  Packer  v.  Willson,  id.  343 ;  and  Watson  r.  Ran- 
dall, 20  Wendell,  201,  are  examples  of  cases  where  the  consideration  moved 
to  the  debtor  and  the  promise  was  therefore  held  to  be  within  the  statute. 
Barker  v,  BuekHn,  2  Denio,  45,  and  Eingsley  v,  Balcome,  4  Barbour,  131, 
contain  definitions  which  bring  the  promise  in  question  within  the  statute. 
Nelson  v.  Boynton,  44  Massachusetts  (3  Metcalf ),  396,  and  the  series  of 
English  cases  cited  in  the  foregoing  article,  were  also  examined  in  detail 
and  commented  upon ;  and  with  respect  to  those  where  the  verbal  prom- 
ise was  sustained,  the  learned  Chief  Justice  said :  ''  In  each  of  them  the 
creditor  relinquished  some  lien  or  advantage  incident  to  his  debt;  but  in 
each  of  them  whatsoever  he  relinquished  was  acquired  by  the  defendant^ 
either  as  a  matter  of  personal  interest  and,  concern  to  himself,  or  to 
other  parties  whom  he  represented;  and  on  that  consideration  he  promised 
to  pay.  In  none  of  them  was  any  such  doctrine  asserted,  as  the  plaintiff 
contends  for  in  this  case.  In  all  of  them  the  engagement  was  deemed 
original,  either  because  the  primary  debt  was  gone,  or  because  the  consid- 
eration moved  to  the  promisor;  and  in  some  of  them  the  decision  was 
put  on  both  these  grounds.'*  And  after  examining  and  discussing  Read  v. 
Nash,  1  Wilson,  305;  Goodman  v.  Chase,  1  Bamewall  and  AIderson,297; 
and  Fish  v.  Hutchinson,  2  Wilson ;  94.  the  learned  Chief  Justice  concluded 
with  the  observations,  including  his  classification,  which  have  been  copied 
at  length,  ante,  %  64. 
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and  the  consideration  of  the  promise  was  the  release  of 
certain  trunks  belonging  to  Sykes,  upon  which  the  plaint- 
iff claimed,  (and  in  the  opinion  it  was  assumed,)  that  he  had 
a  lien  for  tiie  payment  of  the  debt.  At  the  trial  the  judge 
directed  a  verdict  for  the  defendant ;  and  the  judgment 
thereon  was  affirmed  by  the  Supreme  Court,  on  the  ground 
that  the  property  was  released  for  the  benefit  of  Sykes. 
The  rule  is  thus  stated  by  Campbell,  J.,  deliyering  the 
opinion  of  the  court :  "When,  by  the  release  of  property 
from  a  lien,  the  party  promising  to  pay  the  debt  is  enabled 
to  apply  it  to  his  own  benefit^  so  that  the  release  enures 
to  his  own  advantage ;  it  is  quite  easy  to  see  that  a  promise 
to  pay  the  debt,  in  order  to  obtain  the  release,  may  be 
properly  regarded  as  made  on  his  own  behalf,  and  not  on 
behalf  of  the  original  debtor ;  and  any  possible  advantage 
to  the  latter  is  merely  incidental,  and  is  not  the  thing 
bargained  for.  That  promise  is  therefore,  in  no  proper 
sense,  a  promise  to  answer  for  any  thing  but  the  promisor' s 
own  responsibility,  and  need  not  be  in  writing."  "But 
where  the  entire  transaction,  both  promise  and  considera- 
tion, is  intended  and  operates  exclusively  for  the  advant- 
age and  on  behalf  of  the  debtor  whose  debt  is  guarantied, 
there  seems  to  be  no  plausible  ground  for  holding  that  the 
promise  is  any  thing  but  collateral ;  and  if  such  a  promise 
can  in  any  case  be  valid  without  a  writing,  it  must  be  valid 
in  all.  There  is  no  tangible  middle  giound.  Among 
valuable  considerations,  there  are  no  degrees  of  validity. 
They  are  all  good  or  bad ;  but  one  valid  one  is  as  high  in 
rank  as  another.'' 

§  600.  It  was  held  in  the  very  recent  case  of  LandiB  v. 
RoyeTy  69  Pennsylvania,  95,  A.  D.  1868,  that  the  rule  is 
satisfied  if  the  lien  or  charge  upon  the  defendant' s  prop- 
erty was  only  inchoate,  provided  it  could  have  been  made 
perfect ;  and  at  the  same  time  the  court  assigned  a  reason 
for  the  decision,  corresponding  very  closely  with  the  Eng- 
lish doctrine  in  this  class  of  cases.  This  action  was 
brought  to  recover  the  value  of  a  quantity  of  lumber,  used 
in  constructing  a  house  for  the  defendant.'    It  appeared 
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at  the  trial  that  the  defendant,  his  brother,  and  another 
person,  had  severally  entered  into  contracts  with  one 
Wertz ;  whereby  Wertz  was  to  erect  a  house  for  each  of 
them,  he  famishing  all  the  materials.  The  plaintiff  had 
supplied  lumber  for  all  the  houses,  and  had  charged  it  to 
Wertz,  without  designating  for  which  house  each  parcel 
of  lumber  had  been  supplied.  Wertz  became  unable  to 
pay ;  and  the  evidence  tended  to  show,  that  thereupon  the 
defendant  and  his  brother  agreed  with  the  plaintiff  upon 
the  value  of  the  lumber,  which  had  gone  into  each  of  the 
three  houses ;  and  each  of  them  agreed  to  x>3'y  his  share, 
provided  the  third  contractor  would  jMty  the  residue  of 
the  account ;  and  that  the  latter  had  subsequently  done 
80.  The  Judge  left  it  to  the  jury  to  determine  whether 
the  lumlW  was  fiimished  upon  the  credit  of  Wertz  alone, 
or  on  the  credit  of  the  defendant,  or  his  building ;  instruct- 
ing them  that  the  building,  if  the  lumber  was  famished  on 
its  credit,  would  have  been  subject  to  a  lien  therefor  (under 
the  mechanic' s  lien  law) ;  and  that  although  no  lien  had 
been  entered,  the  promise  would  be  to  pay  the  defendant' s 
own  debt,  and  in  ease  of  his  own  property,  and  not  the 
debt  of  Wertz.  The  jury  having  found  a  verdict  for  the 
plaintiff,  a  judgment  thereon  was  aflbmed.  Sharswood, 
J.,  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  court,  said,  in  answer  to 
the  objection  that  the  promise  was  within  the  statute  of 
Auuds:  "It  was  the  debt  of  the  defendant's  own  build- 
ing, the  payment  of  which  could  be  legally  enforced 
against  it ;  though  it  may  not  have  been  i)ersonally  his 
debt,  his  proi)erty  was  answerable  for  it,  and  his  engage- 
ment to  pay  was  in  relief  of  his  property,'' 

§  601.  Sometimes  this  principle  will  save  a  verbal  prom- 
ise to  pay  a  debt  due  by  another,  when  the  surrender  of 
the  lien  was  only  constructive.  That  seems  to  have  been 
the  ground  of  a  recent  decision  in  the  New  York  Common 
Pleas,  Benedict  v.  Dunning^  1  Daly,  241,  A.  D.  1862. 
There  one  Schoonmaker  had  employed  the  plaintiffs  to 
make  searches  respecting  the  title  to  certain  property,  with 
the  view  of  borrowing  a  sum  of  money  upon  a  mortgage 

75 
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on  the  property ;  the  plaintiffs  also  agreeing  to  use  their 
influence  to  procure  for  him  the  said  loan,  which,  it  is  to 
be  plainly  inferred,  they  controlled  as  attorneys  for  the 
proposed  lender.  The  plaintiffs  made  the  necessary 
searches,  but  Schoonmaker  was  unable  to  fulfil  the  agree- 
ment on  his  part  for  the  loan.  The  defendant  held  a  third 
mortgage  upon  the  same  property,  and  a  decree  had  been 
made  in  an  action  to  foreclose  the  second  mortgage.  The 
defendant  wishing  to  procure  the  isame  money  which 
Schoonmaker  proposed  to  borrow,  for  the  purpose  of  pay- 
ing off  the  two  prior  mortgages,  it  was  thereupon  verb- 
ally agreed  between  him  and  the  plaintiffs,  that  they  would 
cause  that  money  to  be  loaned  to  him  upon  the  property, 
and  would  make  a  farther  search  as  to  the  foreclosure 
proceedings,  and  cause  the  money  to  be  kept  for  him, 
until  it  was  ascertained  whether  he  would  become  the  pur- 
chaser upon  the  sale  under  the  decree  ;  and  on  the  other 
hand,  he  agreed  to  take  the  loan,  and  pay  them  for 
their  services  and  expenses  in  making  all  the  searches, 
provided  he  became  the  purchaser  upon  the  sale.  The 
searches  were  completed,  and  the  defendant  became  the 
purchaser ;  but  he  refased  to  take  the  loan  or  to  pay  the 
plaintiffs.  A  judgment  in  favor  of  the  plaintiffs  was 
aflirmed  upon  appeal.  Brady,  J.,  delivering  the  opinion 
of  the  court,  said  that  Schoonmaker  was  liable  to  the 
plaintiffs,  but  the  defendant  assumed  the  responsibility, 
in  consideration  of  the  transfer  to  him  of  the  subject  mat- 
ter of  the  liability ;  and  that  he  was  to  receive  the  benefit 
of  the  services  rendered  and  expenses  incurred  for  Schoon- 
maker. The  loan  was  the  consideration  of  both  prom- 
ises. The  defendant's  promise,  added  the  learned  judge, 
^^  was  a  new  promise,  to  the  effect  that  if  the  plaintiffs 
would  transfer  the  loan  to  him,  he  would  i>ay  them  the 
same  charge,  that  they  would  receive  from  Schoonmaker, 
had  the  loan  been  made  to  him."  The.  defendant  also 
agreed  to  pay  the  charges  for  the  additional  services 
necessary  to  make  the  transfer  in  due  form.  **The  money 
was  ready,"  continued  the  learned  judge,  "and  was  kept 
in  abeyance,  awaiting  the  convenience  of  the  defendant 
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and  subject  to  his  order.  This  was  a  ftirther  consid* 
eration  for  the  promise."  The  learned  judge  therefore 
thought  that»this  case  was  within  the  principles  laid  down 
in  Mallory  v.  Oillett.{f) 

§  602.  The  question,  whether  the  cotemi)oraneous  dis- 
charge of  the  lien  must  necessarily  form  the  consideration 
of  the  promise,  in  order  to  bring  the  case  within  the  rule, 
was  considered,  although  under  circumstances  unfavorable 
to  its  definite  settlement,  in  Plummer  v.  Lyman^  49  Maine, 
229,  A.  D.  1860.  There  the  plaintiffs  had  a  lien,  under  the 
State  law,  on  a  vessel  which  one  Spear  had  built,  for 
materials  furnished  towards  her  construction;  and  the 
defendants,  who  had  made  large  advances  to  Spear,  had 
or  claimed  to  have  the  legal  title  to  the  vessel,  by  transfer 
from  Spear.  Shortly  before  the  plaintiffs^  lien  would  ex- 
pire, one  of  the  defendants  said  to  one  of  the  plaintiffs, 
that  they  did  not  wish  the  vessel  to  be  attached  under  the 
lien;  and  if  the  x>la'intiffs  would  obtain  Spear's  order 
upon  them  for  the  amount  of  this  claim,  they  would  ac 
cept  it.    The  plaintiffs  thereupon  procured  such  an  order 

(/)  If  this  decision  can  be  sustained  under  the  rule  mentioned  by  the 
court,  it  would  seem  that  Scboonmaker  must  have  been  a  consenting  party 
to  the  arrangement ;  and  that  the  true  ground  is  that  the  plaintiffs*  agree- 
ment was  in  legal  effect  a  promise,  with  8choonmaker*s  consent,  to  hold  the 
searches  and  official  certificates  of  title  as  the  attorneys  for  the  defendant, 
surrendering  to  him  their  lien  thereupon  for  the  amount  of  their  bill.  Un- 
less Scboonmaker  participate  in  the  arrangement,  it  is  difficult  to  see  what 
connection  there  was  between  the  defendant's  contract  and  his  liability.  On 
the  contrary  it  would  seem  that  this  was  an  independent  agreement,  to  pay 
a  certain  sum  for  services  to  be  iiendered  to  the  defendant  himself,  which 
the  plaintiffs  were  none  the  less  qualified  to  perform  because  they  had  in- 
vestigated the  same  subject  for  another  person.  The  amount  to  be  paid  by 
the  defendant  was  fixed  by  reference  to  the  sum  due  from  Scboonmaker ; 
doubtless  on  account  of  the  improbability  that  tlie  plaintiffs  could  collect  any 
thing  from  the  latter,  whose  property  had  been  swept  away  by  the  fore- 
dosure.  Still,  except  upon  the  hypothesis  that  he  was  a  party  to  the  new 
transaction,  the  plaintiffs  could  have  recovered  against  him,  ailer  fulfilment 
of  the  defendant's  promise ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  he  would  not  be  liable 
over  to  the  defendant  for  whatever  the  latter  might  pay  in  fulfilment 
thereof. 
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and  gave  Sx>ear  a  receipt  in  full ;  but  the  defendants  xe- 
fased  to  accept  the  order.  There  were  two  days  then 
remaining,  before  the  lien  would  expire,  and^he  plaintiffs 
at  once  took  out  process  to  enforce  it ;  but  before  they 
could  serve  the  process,  the  vessel  had  left  port.  In  an 
action  upon  this  promise,  the  evidence  was  reported  to 
the  court  for  an  opinion;  and  after  argument,  it  was 
adjudged  that  the  plaintiffs  be  nonsuited.  The  opinion, 
delivered  by  Tenney,  C.  J.,  placed  the  decision  upon  the 
ground  of  want  of  consideration,  as  well  as  because  the 
promise  was  within  the  statute ;  there  being,  he  said,  no 
proof  that  the  discharge  of  the  lien  was  the  consideration 
tion  of  the  defendanf  s  promise ;  or  that  the  plaintiffs  prom- 
ised to  discharge  it,  or  to  give  Spear  a  receipt.  And  he 
added  that  the  plaintiffs  were  not  injured  by  the  refusal  to 
accept  the  order ;  as  their  rights  and  remedies  were  pre- 
cisely the  same  as  if  the  order  had  never  been  ^ven. 

§  603.  It  is  believed  that  the  general  doctrine  of  the 
foregoing  cases  may  now  be  regarded  as  an  established 
rule  of  American  jurisprudence.  In  some  of  the  States 
there  are  decisions,  which  it  may  be  difficult  to  overrule, 
in  fevor  of  the  doctrine  that  the  surrender  of  a  lien  ^r 
other  available  security  for  the  payment  of  a  debt,  will 
take  a  promise  out  of  the  statute,  without  regard  to  the 
person  to  whom  it  was  surrendered ;  but  this  proposition  is 
intrinsically  so  unsound,  and  the  stream  of  authority  is 
now  running  so  uninterruptedly  the  other  way,  that 
doubtless,  when  the  necessity  arises,  the  courts  of  those 
States  will  follow  the  example  of  the  highest  court  of  New 
York,  and  by  sweeping  away  precedents  which  cannot 
be  reconciled  with  the  foregoing  rule,  render  the  American 
decisions  uniform  on  this  i)oint.(5r) 

(ff)  The  case  of  Allen  v.  Thompson,  10  New  Hampshire,  32,  decided 
A.  D.  1838,  is  one  of  the  precedents  referred  ta  There  the  dedaradon 
counted  upon  a  promise  of  the  defendant,  made  in  consideration  of  the 
delivery  to  one  Bryant,  of  the  account  book  of  one  Richardson,  who  had 
delivered  the  same  to  the  plaintiff  as  a  pledge,  to  secure  the  payment  of  a 
debt  owing  by  Richardson ;  the  averment  being  that  it  was  delivered  to 
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§  604.  No  case  appears  to  have  yet  arisen,  necessarily 
involving  an  answer  to  the  question,  whether  a  cotempo- 
raneous  surrender  of  the  lien  is  indispensable  to  the 
validity  of  the  verbal  promise.    But  although  the  Chief 

BryaQt  '*  to  collect  the  amount  due  on  the  book ; "  and  the  promise  was  that 
the  defendant  would  pay  the  debt  due  to  the  plaintiff,  provided  Bryant 
riiould  not  collect  enough  for  that  purpose.  At  the  trial  the  plaintiff  introduced 
evidence  tending  to  prove  a  verbal  promise,  as  alleged  in  the  declaration ; 
and  the  judge  ruled  as  matter  of  law  that  it  was  not  within  the  statute,  and 
the  plaintiff  had  a  verdict  On  a  motion  for  a  new  trial  the  ruling  was  sus- 
tained ;  the  court  remarking  that  it  did  not  appear  why  the  defendant  wished 
the  book  to  be  delivered  to  Bryant^  whether  to  benefit  Richardson,  Bryant, 
or  himself  but  that  was  unimportant.  The  plaintiff  parted  with  a  book 
which  he  possessed,  and  from  which  h«  had  a  right  to  pay  himself  and  the 
consideration  of  the  promise  was  the  surrender  of  the  book,and  not  the  debt  due 
by  Richardson.  This  distinct  consideration  was  one  which  passed  between 
the  parties  to  the  new  contract,  as  the  delivery  of  the  book  to  Bryant  was 
in  legal  effect  the  same  as  a  delivery  to  the  defendant^  and  it  was  suflScient 
to  take  the  case  out  of  the  statute.  In  French  v.  Thompson,  6  Vermont,  54, 
A.  IX  1834,  the  court  seem  to  have  regarded  the  mere  surrender  of  a  security 
as  sufficient  to  take  out  of  the  statute  a  promise  to  pay  the  debt ;  but  in  £ict 
the  surrender  was  made  to  the  defendant,  although  he  received  the  property 
surrendered  in  a  representative  capacity ;  namely,  as  guardian  for  an  in&nt, 
whose  estate  was  primarily  liable.  In  South  Carolina  a  verbal  promise  to 
pay  the  tavern  bill  of  a  third  person,  in  consideration  of  the  surrender  to 
faim  of  his  trunk,  upon  which  the  landlord  had  a  lien  for  his  bill,  was  sustained 
on  the  ground  that  where  "  a  complete  and  enforceable  lien  on  the  property  of 
the  debtor,**  is  given  up,  in  consideration  of  the  promise,  it  is  not  within  the 
statute.  Dunlap  «.  Thome,  1  Richardson,  213,  A.  D.  1845.  However  there 
was  some  question  whether  the  plaintiff  had  not  discharged  the  original 
debtor;  and  the  prevailing  opinion  refers  to  that  feature  of  the  case,  as  being 
important,  although  it  is  not  assigned  as  a  separate  reason  for  the  decision. 
The  cases  cited  from  the  South  Carolina  reports  were  Jones  9,  Ballard,  2  Mills, 
113;  Adkinson  «.  Barfield,  1  McCord,  575;  Rogers  v.  Collier,  2  Bailey,  581; 
Bamstine  «.  Sggart,  3  McCord,  162;  Boyce  v,  Owens,  2  McCord,  208; 
Corbett  v.  Cochran,  3  Hill,  41.  To  which  might  be  added  Siau  ads,  Pigott, 
1  Nott  &  McCord,  124.  And  it  was  asserted  that  this  was  the  rule  of  law, 
aithongfa  it  was  indefensible  upon  principle,  in  Durham  v.  Ariedge,  1  Strob- 
hart,  5,  A.  D.  1846,  where,  however,  there  was  no  occasion  to  apply  the 
rule,  as  the  promise  was  void  upon  every  theory,  having  been  made  in  con- 
sideration of  forbearance  to  issue  an  execution.  See  also  Hindman  v. 
Langford,  3  Strobhart,  207,  A.  D.  1848.  Most  of  those  cases  are  cited  in 
previous  pages  of  this  volume.    It  is  believed  that  the  only  case,  during  the 
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Justice  in  delivering  his  opinion  in  Fitzgerald  v.  Dress- 
ier y{  h )  treated  the  question,  as  if  it  was  a  matter  of  course 
that  the  surrender  would  form  the  consideration  of  the 
promise,  it  is  quite  clear  that  he  did  not  intend  to  make  any 
ruling,  to  the  effect  that  this  was  an  indispensable  requisite. 
On  the  contrary,  he  said  several  times,  that  the  previous 
liability  of  the  defendant's  property  for  the  debt,  was  the 
true  reason  why  the  statute  did  not  apply.  And  the 
expressions  containing  a  similar  implication,  which  are 
found  in  the  American  cases,  may  perhaps  be  regarded  as 
dicta,  rather  than  adjudications.  The  distinction  is  of 
little  practical  importance  in  this  class  of  cases ;  but  it 
has  an  important  bearing  upon  several  questions,  con- 
nected with  the  effect  of  the  consideration  upon  the  applica- 
tion of  the  statute;  and  especially  upon  the  principal 
question  to  be  discussed  in  the  next  chapter.  If,  as 
the  English  authorities  apparentiy  hold,  and  as  correct 
principles  seem  to  demonstrate,  the  true  reason  why  the 
statute  does  not  apply,  is  that  the  debt  of  the  promisor's 
proi)erty  is  practically  his  own  debt,  it  is  evident  that  his 
motive  in  assuming  an  absolute  liability  to  pay  it  is  of 
no  importance. 

last  twenty  years,  where  the  doctriDe  of  Nelson  v.  Boynton,  was  not  fol- 
lowed, is  Spooner  v.  Dunn,  7  Indiana,  81,  decided  A.  D.  1855 ;  where  the 
court  appears  to  have  been  unconscious  of  that  decision,  or  of  the  principle 
which  it  establishes.  There  it  was  held  by  the  Supreme  Court,  on  appeal, 
that  the  relinquishment  of  a  levy  made  under  an  execution,  upon  property 
sufficient  in  amount  to  satisfy  it,  would  sustain  the  defendant's  verbal  prom- 
ise to  pay  the  debt,  although  the  defendant  personaUy  derived  no  benefit 
from  the  transaction.  The  decision  was  placed  entirely  upon  the  ground 
that  "  where  a  specific  lien  or  substantial  benefit  is  surrendered,  upon  the 
express  promise  of  a  third  person  to  pay  a  debt,  it  is  an  original  under- 
taking, and  not  within  the  statute.'*  But  it  is  stated  in  the  report  that  the 
promise  was  in  consideration  that  the  plaintiff  "  wopld  release  his  levy  and 
return  the  execuUofUf**  and  that  he  did  so ;  from  which  it  may  be  inferred 
that  the  debt  was  discharged,  in  consideration  of  the  defendant's  promise. 
(^)Ante.  S590,  59L 


CHAPTER   SEVENTEENTH. 

A  DEFENCE  OF  THE  BEJECTION,  AS  UNSOUND,  OF  ALL 
LEGAL  PROPOSITIONS  DEPENDENT  UPON  THE  OASES 
CITED  IN  THE  LAST  TWO  CHAPTERS,  EXCEPT  THOSE 
EMBODIED  IN  THE  SEVENTH  AND  EIGHTH  BULES. 


§  605.  Having  thus  defined  the  rule  which  governs  the 
cases,  where  the  debt,  for  which  the  promisor  undertook 
to  answer,  was  secured  by  a  lien  upon  property,  existing 
in  favor  of  the  promisee ;  and  ascertained,  as  far  as  the 
present  state  of  the  authorities  permits,  the  principle  upon 
which  it  depends ;  we  have  now  to  defend  the  conclusions 
which  we  have  adopted,  in  lareating  these  cases,  and  those 
governed  by  the  seventh  rule,  as  two  distinct  and  inde- 
pendent classes;  and  in  rejecting  various  other  legal 
propositions  which  have  the  sanction  of  the  most  respecta- 
ble authorities.  In  so  doing,  we  shall  be  compelled  i)artly 
to  retrace  our  steps,  and  again  to  travel  over  some  of  the 
ground,  covered  by  the  discussion  contained  in  the  two 
forgoing  chapters. 

ABTIOLE  L 

Krtmiiifcttoiofihe  preraltnt  tlieoriti  d«ziTad  from  WUUbbu  t.  Leper,  tad  Undred  otaei. 

§  606.  The  cases  collected  in  the  first  article  of  the 
sixteenth  chapter,  seem  to  be  generally  regarded  as  belong- 
ing to  one  class ;  although  the  connection  of  some  of  them 
with  the  rest  is  not  very  apparent ;  and  with  the  exception 
of  the  last  two  or  three,  the  principles  which  controlled 
the  decision  of  those,  where  the  promise  was  excluded 
from  the  operation  of  the  statute,  are  very  obscure.  They 
have  formed  the  subject  of  a  discussion,  which  has  lasted 
for  many  years ;  and,  so  for  from  having  resulted  in  any 
settled  conclusion,  it  is  even  now  at  its  height.    There  is 
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no  prospect  of  its  ever  being  brought  to  a  satisfactory 
termii^ation,  except  by  its  abandonment ;  probably  because 
all  the  remarks  of  the  judges,  and  perhaps  all  the  decis- 
ions, are  not  capable  of  being  folly  reroncLled  with  each 
other,  or  with  the  true  constmction  of  the  statnte.  It  is 
evident  that  the  principle  that  the  promise  is  not  within 
the  statnte,  when  the  property  of  the  }»romisor  was  already 
liable  for  the  debt  assumed  by  him,  affords  but  a  rery 
imperfect  explanation  of  many  of  the  cases;  and  the 
subject  of  the  controversy  is  to  ascertain,  what  additional 
principles,  if  any,  are  to  be  derived  from  them.  We 
append  in  a  note,  extracts  from  the  works  of  some  of  the 
leading  EngUsh  and  American  elementary  writers,  which 
wUl  show  how  great  a  stumbling  block,  in  that  respect^ 
they  have  been  found  to  be,  by  the  commentators  in  both 
countries.(a) 

(a)  Mr.  Roberts  m  his  TrestiBe  on  the  Statute  of  Frauds,  page  232,  lajs 
dowa  the  rule^  as  derired  from  soch  of  the  cases  as  had  been  decided  at  the 
time  of  the  publication  of  his  work,  as  foRows:  ^' It  is  to  be  observed,  in 
regard  to  these  promises  foanded  on  the  liability  of  another  person,  that 
to  constitute  them  such  as  are  necessary  by  virtue  of  the  statute  of  frauds, 
to  be  committed  in  writing,  the  consideration  should  appear  to  have  an 
immediate  respect  to  the  liability  of  the  party  promised  for.  If  it  spring  out  of 
any  new  transactien,  or  noTO  to  the  party  promisiag  open  some  fresh  and  sub- 
stantive ground  of  a  personal  codcem  to  himself,  the  statute  of  frauds  does 
not  attach  upon  such  promise,  but  the  same  may  be  good,  if  the  connderstion 
be  sufficient^  although  existing  in  parol  only."  It  will  be  noticed,  that  if  tho 
word  **  and  '*  had  been  used  in  the  place  of  *^  or/'  in  the  second  sentence,  the 
principle  asserted  would  have  been  very  nearly  equivalent  to  the  doctrine, 
that  the  promise  is  not  within  the  statute,  when  the  leading  object  of  the 
promisor  was  to  benefit  himself  which  has  obtained  an  extensive  recogni- 
tion in  the  United  States.  Other  English  writers  use  nearly  equivalent 
expressions;  and  some  fall  into  the  error  of  supposing  that  the  gromid  of 
such  of  the  decisions  as  sustained  the  verbal  promise,  where  the  considera- 
tion was  the  surrender  of  a  lien  in  favor  of  the  promisee,  turned  upon  the 
nature  of  the  consideration,  instead  of  the  relation  of  the  promisor  to  the 
property  to  which  the  Hen  attached.  Thus  in  Burge  on  Suretyship,  p.  2(S, 
it  is  said :  "The  debt  of  another  may  have  been  the  original  cause  of  the 
promise,  yet  if  the  penon  to  whom  it  is  given  relinquish  some  right  or 
%dvantage  which  he  possessed,  and  yrhich  might  have  enabled  him  to  obtain 
satisfaction  of  his  debt,  the  premise  by  a  third  party  to  pay  the  debt^  in 
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§  807.  With  respect  to  the  various  legal  theories,  which 
the  courts  and  text  writers  in  the  United  States  have  de- 
rived from  these  cases,  through  subsequent  adjudications  in 
this  country,  they  seem  at  the  present  time  to  be  embodied 
in  four  distinct  and  conflicting  propositions,  each  of  which 
finds  able  and  distinguished  advocates.  These  are: 
First  That  whenever  a  verbal  promise  to  pay  the  debt  of 
a  third  person  has  been  taken  out  of  the  statute,  upon  the 
authority  of  the  cases  of  this  series,  the  true  ground  of  the 
decision  was  that  the  leading  object  of  the  promisor  was 
to  benefit  himself,  and  the  debtor's  discharge  resulted  only 
incidentally  from  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise.  Secondly. 
That  whenever  such  a  promise  was  sustained,  the  decision 
proceeded  upon  the  ground  that  it  was  to  be  ftdfiUed,  out 
of  a  fand,  proceeding  either  from  the  creditor  or  from  the 
debtor.     Thirdly.  That  some  of  the  decisions,  sustaining 


ooDsideratioa  of  such  reUnqaishroeot,  is  an  original  promise/'  And  appar- 
ently Mr.  Theobald,  in  his  Treatise  on  Principal  and  Surety,  pi  58,  agrees 
with  this  statement  of  the  rale.  In  Mr.  Fell's  work  on  Guaranty  and 
Suretyship,  p.  16,  the  principle  of  these  cases  is  stated  to  the  same  effect,  as 
follows:  "  A  party  may  make  himself  liable  to  the  same  demand  to  which 
another  person  is  already  subject,  without  a  note  in  writmg,  in  many  cases ; 
provided  there  is  a  new  and  adequate  consideration  arising  between  him 
and  the  original  creditor."  Then  after  citing  Williams  v.  Leper,  Castling  v. 
Aubert,  and  Loto^s  case,  to  show  what  is  a  new  and  adequate  consideration, 
it  ia  added,  on  p^  18 :  "In  these  three  cases  the  plaintiff,  creditor,  had  pos- 
session of  the  property  of  the  debtor,  and  a  lien  upon  it,  which  he  was 
induced  to  giro  up  by  the  promise  of  the  defendant''  The  other  cases  do 
not  i^>pear  to  have  been  cited.  And  in  Leigh's  Nisi  Prius,  1031,  the  result 
of  the  cases  is  thus  summed  up :  "  Although  the  decisions  on  this  subject  can 
scarcely  be  deemed  conflicting,  yet  it  is  difficult  to  lay  down  any  rule  with 
whidi  all  the  authorities  can  be  reconciled.  The  inference,  however,  from 
the  preceding  decisions  is,  that  though  the  debt  of  a  third  party  be  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  a  promise,  yet  if  the  promise  be  founded  on  a  new  and  dis- 
tinct consideration  co-extensive  therewith,  and  moving,  not  to  the  third 
party,  but  to  the  person  who  makes  the  promise ;  or  if  the  third  party  be 
not  liable  to  be  sued  on  the  debt,  when  the  promise  is  made,  it  is  not  within 
the  statute.**  Mr.  Addison  in  his  Treatise  on  Contracts,  104,  is  even  more 
Inexact.  He  says :  "  If  the  plaintiff,  for  example,  has  a  lien  upon  the  goods 
and  chattels  of  his  debtor  in  his  possession,  or  if  he  holds  securities  for  the 
payment  of  his  debt,  and  is  induced  either  to  give  up  his  lien  upon  the  gooda 
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the  verbal  promise,  rested  upon  the  first  ground,  and  some 
upon  the  second ;  so  that  both  of  these  propositions  ex- 


or  to  part  with  his  securities,  upon  the  &ilh  of  a  promise,  made  by  the  de- 
fendant, to  pay  the  amount  of  the  plaintiff's  claim  thereou ;  the  promise  so 
made  is  not  within  the  mischief  intended  to  be  provided  against  by  the  stat- 
ute of  frauds,  although  the  amount  promised  to  be  paid,  as  the  oonsideratioD 
or  inducement,  for  the  abandonment  of  the  lien  or  the  surrender  of  the  secur- 
ities, may  be  the  subsisting  debt  of  a  third  party,  due  to  the  plaintiff;  and 
the  performance  of  the  promise  may  have  the  effect  of  discharging  that 
debt.**  Although  this  proposition  at  one  time  received  considerable  coun- 
tenance in  the  American  courts,  it  cannot  be  sustained  on  any  correct  view 
of  the  English  cases ;  but  it  has  been  retained  in  the  subsequent  editions  of 
Mr.  Addison's  book,  and  is  to  be  found  again  in  the  sixth,  published  in  1869, 
on  page  60.  But  on  the  preceding  page  the  editor,  Mr.  Cave,  without  citing 
any  authorities,  lays  down  a  general  rule  in  these  words :  "  Where  the  de- 
fendant, in  order  to  get  rid  of  an  incumbrance  on  his  own  property,  or  to 
obtain  some  direct  personal  advantage  to  himself  promises  to  pay  the  debt 
of  another,  the  promise  is  not  within  the  statute.*'  In  the  third  (English) 
edition  of  Chitty  on  Contracts,  p.  511,  the  cases  which  had  been  decided  up 
to  that  time  are  cited  with  the  following  remarks :  "  Although  ^e  debt  of 
another  form  the  subject  matter  of  the  defendant's  undertaking,  still,  if  he 
promised  to  pay  the  debt  upon  some  new  consideration  raited  by  himself 
and  the  consideration  be  the  creditor's  resignation  of  a  charge  or  lien  on  goods 
which  afforded  him  a  remedy  or  fund  to  enforce  payment,  the  case  does  not 
fall  within  the  statute."  The  word  "  raised  "  is  evidently  a  printer's  blunder 
for  '*  received ; "  correcting  this  error,  the  sentence  expresses  with  tolerable 
accuracy  the  rule  to  be  derived  from  the  lien  cases.  But  the  blunder  is  con- 
tinued in  all  the  later  editions,  and  in  the  eighth,  published  in  1868,  on  page 
480,  this  remark  is  pre&ced  with :  **  It  has  also  been  said  that,"  and  after  citing 
Williams  v.  Leper,  Bampton  v,  Paulin,  Edwards  v,  Kelly,  Barrell  v.  Trussell, 
Castling  v.  Aubert,  Thomas  v,  WiUiams,  and  Houlditch  v.  Milne,  the  editor 
condemns  all  those  of  the  series,  in  which  a  verbal  promise  was  sustained,  in 
the  following  sweeping  terms :  "  But,  as  has  already  been  observed,  the  real 
question  in  such  cases  would  now  appear  to  be,  not  whether  the  promise 
of  the  guarantor  was  given  on  a  new  consideration,  but  whether  by  accept- 
ing his  liability,  the  party  to  whom  the  promise  was  given  has  relinquished 
his  claim  on  the  party  originally  liable.  And  accordingly  it  may  be  ques- 
tioned, whether  any  case  similar  to  those  above  cited,  would  now  be  held  not 
to  be  within  the  statute ;  unless  it  appeared  that  the  promisee^  by  giving  up 
his  lien  or  charge  on  the  property  of  the  party  originally  liable,  had  left 
himself  wholly  without  a  remedy  against  him."  And  in  this  edition,  Fits- 
gerald  v.  Dressier,  Gull  v.  Lindsay,  and  other  modem  cases  are  cited  on  page 
176,  in  connection  with  a  quotation  from  the  end  of  the  note  in  1  Williams's 
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press  correct  rules  of  law.     Fourthly.  That  in  this  series 
there  are  two  distinct  classes  of  cases,  practically  if  not 


Sannders,  which  erroneously  omits  the  important  words,  "  or  his  property." 
Mr.  John  William  Smith,  in  his  Lectures  on  the  Law  of  Contracts,  pp.  46 
and  47,  apparently  agrees  with  the  modem  editor  of  Chitty  in  the  opinion 
that  the  cases  are  no  longer  law,  for  he  does  not  cite  or  refer  to  them,  hut 
says:  '*It  was  at  one  time  thought  that  a  verbal  promise,  even  to  answer  for 
the  debts  of  another,  for  which  that  other  remained  liable,  might  be  available, 
if  founded  on  an  entirely  new  consideration,  conferring  a  distinct  benefit 
upon  the  party  making  such  promise.  This  idea  is  however  confuted  by 
Serjeant  Williams  in  an  elaborate  note  to  the  case  of  Forth  v,  Stanton,  which 
I  have  already  cited ;  and  the  rule  there  laid  down  by  him,  and  which  has 
ever  since  been  approved  of,  is,  that  the  only  test  and  criterion,  by  which  to 
determine  whether  the  promise  needs  to  be  in  writing,  is  the  question 
whether  it  is  or  is  not  a  promise  to  answer  for  a  debt,  default  or  miscar- 
riage of  another,  for  which  that  other  continues  liable.  If  it  be  so,  it  mu^t 
be  reduced  to  writing ;  nor  can  the  consideration  in  any  case  be  of  import- 
ance, except  in  such  cases  as  Goodman  v.  Chase,  in  which  the  consideration 
to  the  person  giving  the  promise,  is  something  which  extinguishes  the  orig- 
inal debtor's  liability.  You  will  see  Serjeant  Williams's  criterion  approved 
of  in  Green  v.  Cresswell,  10  A.  &  E.,  453,  and  Tomlinson  v,  Gell,  6  A.  &  E., 
564.'*  However,  the  English  editor  of  this  work  adds  a  note,  in  which  he 
makes  the  very  proper  criticism  on  this  passage,  that  the  note  to  Williams's 
Saunders  requires  an  absence  of  liability  on  the  part  of  the  defendant's 
property,  as  well  as  an  absence  of  personal  liability,  except  such  as  arises 
from  the  promise,  in  order  to  bring  the  promise  within  the  statute;  and  that 
tiie  cases  where  the  guarantor  has  an  interest  in  his  promise,  have  given 
rise  to  some  conflict  of  opinion,  which  is  solved  by  that  observation.  That 
part  of  the  original  note  to  Forth  v,  Stanton,  1  Williams's  Saunden*,  211, 
which  bears  upon  this  question,  is  as  follows :  "  But  where  the  promise  is 
founded  upon  some  new  consideration,  sufficient  in  law  to  support  it,  and  is 
not  merely  for  the  debt,  eta,  of  another,  such  an  undertaking,  though  in 
effect  it  be  to  answer  for  another  person,  is  considered  as  an  original  prom- 
ise, and  not  wichin  the  statute ;  as  where  A  promises  B  to  pay  him  a  sum 
of  money,  in  case  he  will  withdraw  his  record  in  an  action  of  assault  and 
battery,"  citing  Read  v,  Nash  (ante,  §  130),  Stephens  v.  Squire  (ante,  §  484), 
and  Williams  v.  Leper  (ante,  §  577).  But  in  the  additional  notes  of  Mr. 
Justice  Patteson  and  Mr.  Justice  Williams,  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  editions, 
several  of  the  leading  cases  on  this  subject  are  cited  and  commented  upon ; 
and  it  is  said  that  in  Williams  v.  Leper  the  true  ground  of  the  decision  was 
that  the  defendant  was  the  owner  of  the  goods ;  that  in  Houlditch  v,  Milne 
(ante,  §  579),  the  circumstances  showed  that  all  the  credit  for  the  repairs 
was  given  to  the  defendant^  and  the  real  owner  of  the  carriages  was  not 
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expressly  recognized,  and  only  two,  wherein  the  stAtute 
does  not  apply ;  the  one  being  where  the  promise  was 


liabU ;  uid  that  in  Culling  v.  Aubert  (ante,  §  680),  ud  Anstey  v.  Huden 
(ute,  i  lib),  thero  wu  a  purchue  of  an  iDterest.  The  no(«  conelu^  la 
follows:  "There  is  considerable  difficulty  in  the  sulyect,  occaaioDed  per- 
haps by  uDguarded  exprewioaH  in  the  reports  of  the  different  cases;  but 
the  fair  result  seems  to  be,  that  the  question  whether  escfa  particular  ca/e 
comes  within  Ibe  statate  or  not,  depends,  not  on  the  considenUon  for  the 
promise,  but  on  the  bet  of  the  original  party  remaiaiiig  liable,  coupled  with 
the  absence  of  any  liability  on  the  part  of  the  dereadant  or  bis  propert]', 
except  such  ss  sriees  from  hi*  express  promise."  This  cooclusion  is  now 
generally  recognized  io  Sngland  as  containing  the  correct  rule,  (Bee  Fitc- 
gerald  v.  Dressier,  ante,  S  590).  In  the  thirteenth  Snglish  edition  (A.  D. 
1869)  of  Selwyn's  Nisi  Prius,  edited  by  Messrs  Eeane  and  Smith,  voluine  2, 
page  TT3,  the  editors  lay  down  with  correctness  the  principle  to  be  deduced 
ftom  the  English  lien  cases;  but  it  may  be  questioned  whether  they  give 
the  correct  reason  therefor.  The  passage  is  as  follows:  "There  is,  however, 
a  remarkable  class  of  cases,  in  which  a  promise  to  answer  for  the  debt  of 
another,  haring  been  coupled  with  the  purchase  by  the  guarantor  of  an  in- 
terest of  some  kind,  or  the  surrender  m  Aw  favor  of  a  right,  such  as  that  of 
distress,  has  been  held  not  to  be  within  the  statute;  and  in  these  cases  it  b 
not  essential  that  the  original  debt  should  be  extinguished.  Tbe  principle 
on  which  these  cases  depend,  appears  to  be  that  the  main  object  of  the  trans- 
action has  been  to  effect  something  entirely  distinct  from  the  payment  of 
the  debt  of  tbe  third  person;  and  that  such  payment,  though  a  consequence, 
it  not  yet  the  direct  object  of  the  transaction."  But  such  is  certainly  the 
direct  ot^eot  of  tbe  transaction  and  the  only  ot^ect  of  the  promisee ;  although 
the  promisor  may  also  have  some  other  object  in  view.  Then  after  citing 
and  commenting  upon  most  of  the  cases  collected  in  the  foregoing  artide, 
it  is  said  (p.  776)  that  the  decisions  relatiTe  to  the  liability  of  a  del  credere 
factor  rest  upon  the  same  principle,  and  the  case  of  Couturier  v.  Hsstie  (cited 
in  chapter  xviii),  isgivenstleagth,  with  the  following  comment;  "From  the 
reasoning  in  tbe  above  judgment,  may  be  deduced  the  true  limits  to  an  opic- 
ion,  which  appears  at  one  time  to  have  prevailed,  that  a  contract,  if  founded 
on  a  new  consideration,  is  not  within  the  statute.  Now  It  is  plain  that  a  prom- 
ise to  pay  the  debt  of  another,  founded  on  the  antecedent  debt  alone,  ia  nndnm 
pactum ;  and  therefore  wherever  such  contract  is  to  austver  for  an  old  debt, 
there  must  be  a  new  consideration.  It  may,  perhaps,  therefore  be  safely 
tud  down,  that  wherever  the  principal  object  of  the  transaction  is  to  secure 
the  debt  of  another,  as  in  the  esse  of  an  advance  to  A  on  the  guaranty  of  6 
the  case  will  be  within  the  statute;  snd  that  the  only  cases  in  which  tht 
nature  of  tbe  consideration  is  material,  are  such  as  those  in  tbe  class  above 
mentioned,  in  which  the  guaranty  is  only  a  secondary  matter."    In  3  Par- 
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to  be  fulfilled  out  of  a  fond ;  the  other  where  the  debt  was 
a  charge  or  lien  iix>on  the  promisor^  s  property. 


sons  on  Contracts,  fifth  edition,  page  24,  it  is  said :  "  It  may  indeed  be 
stated  as  a  general  rule,  that  wherever  the  main  purpose  and  object  of  the 
promisor  is  not  to  answer  for  another,  but  to  subserve  some  purpose  of  his 
own,  his  promise  is  not  within  the  statute;  although  it  may  be  in  form  a 
promise  to  pay  the  debt  of  another,  and  although  the  performance  of  it 
may  incidentally  have  the  effect  of  extinguishing  the  liability  of  another. 
There  are  several  classes  of  cases,  which  may  perhaps  be  more  satisfactorily 
explained  upon  this  principle  than  upon  any  other.  Thus  if  a  creditor  has 
a  lien  on  certain  property  of  his  debtor  to  the  amount  of  his  debt>  and  a 
third  person,  who  also  has  an  interest  in  the  same  property,  promises  the 
creditor  to  pay  the  debt,  in  consideration  of  the  creditor's  relinquishing  his 
lien,  this  promise  is  not  within  the  statute.  The  performance  of  the  promise, 
it  is  true,  will  have  the  effect  of  discharging  the  original  debtor ;  but  there 
is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  this  constituted  in  any  degree  the  inducement 
to  the  promise,  or  was  at  all  in  the  contemplation  of  the  promisor."  Mr. 
Story,  in  the  fourth  edition  of  his  work  on  Contracts,  $  1015,  A,  says:  "  So 
where  the  incidental  effect  of  the  promise  is  to  pay  the  debt  of  another,  yet 
if  the  leading  object  of  the  special  promisor  be  to  subserve  some  purpose  of 
his  own,  it  is  not  within  the  statute."  The  meaning  is  evidently  that  such 
is  the  rule,  where  the  incidental  effect  of  futfibntni  of  the  promise  is  to  pay 
the  debt  of  another ;  for  its  discharge  in  consequence  of  the  promise,  would 
bring  the  case  within  the  fourth  rule.  (Ante,  chapter  ix.)  Mr.  Browne  in 
his  Treatise  on  the  Statute  of  Frauds,  second  edition,  $  212,  states  the  rule 
as  follows :  ''  That  whenever  the  transaction  between  the  parties  is  such 
that  the  primary  and  distinctive  obligation  assumed  by  the  defendant  is 
different  from  that  of  a  guarantor,  although  as  incidental  to,  and  in  the 
course  of,  the  discharge  of  that  obligation,  the  debt  of  another  is  satisfied, 
the  defendant's  promise  is  not  within  the  statute.'*  The  authors  of  the 
American  notes  to  Smith's  Leading  Cases,  volume  1,  page  483,  of  the  sixth 
edition,  say :  ''  Whenever  the  consideration  for  a  promise  to  pay  a  debt^ 
for  which  another  is  answerable,  moves  to  the  promisor,  and  is  sufficient  to 
satisfy  the  requisitions  of  the  common  law,  it  will  not  be  within  the  statute, 
merely  because  it  is  in  terms  for  the  antecedent  or  cotemporaneous  debt  or 
default  of  another,  or  because  a  third  person  is  answerable  for  the  fulfilment 
of  the  obligation  assumed  by  the  promisor.'*  Several  American  cases  are 
then  cited,  and  the  note  proceeds :  "  These  cases  show,  and  it  would  seem 
sufficiently  plain  on  principle,  that  when  the  consideration  for  a  promise 
moves  to  the  promisor,  or  can  justly  be  viewed  as  a  benefit  conferred  upon, 
or  service  rendered  to  him,  at  his  instance,  he  cannot  escape  from  the  per- 
formance of  his  obligation,  on  the  ground  that  some  one  else  is  liable  for  its 
fulfilment,  or  that  a  debt  which  he  has  in  fact  made  his  own.  is  also  the  debt  of 
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§  608.  The  first  of  these  propositions  involves  a  denial 
of  the  principle  governing  the  entire  class  of  cases  consid- 
ered in  the  fifteenth  chapter.  In  view  of  the  decisions 
therein  cited,  where  the  existence  of  a  fond  proceeding 
from  the  debtor,  in  contemplation  of  which  the  promise 
was  made,  was  held  to  be  sufficient  to  prevent  the  applica 
tion  of  the  statute,  on  that  ground  alone;  although  in 
some  of  them  there  was  no  room  for*the  supposition,  that 
the  leading  object  of  the  promisor  was  to  benefit  himself; 
the  cases  which  maintain  this  proposition  must  be  regarded 
as  of  local  authority  only,  and  not  entitled  to  recognition, 
as  exponents  of  a  principle  generally  recognized  in  Ameri- 
can jurisprudence. 

§  609.  With  respect  to  the  second  proposition,  we  remark 
that  it  involves  an  assumption,  which  cannot  be  justified 
upon  a  &ir  and  reasonable  construction  of  many  of  the 
cases  ;  namely,  that  whenever  there  was  no  fund  proceed- 
ing from  the  debtor,  there  was  constructively  a  fund  pro- 
ceeding from  the  creditor.  In  those  cases  where  the  cred- 
itor surrendered  a  lien  upon  property,  in  which  the  promisor 
had  an  interest,  the  advocates  of  this  theory  regard  the  lien 
as  the  fund,  and  its  surrender  as  the  process  by  which  the 
fund  was  furnished.  But  this  is  a  very  forced  inference, 
and  often  diametrically  opposed  to  the  real  £acts.  For  in 
aU  the  cases  where  the  creditor's  title  was  hostile  to  that 
of  the  promisor,  and  the  promise  was  in  general  terms  to 
pay  the  debt,  it  is  entirely  clear  that  in  fact  neither  party 

another  person.  For  as  under  these  circumstances,  the  p^tnisor  contracts 
for  himself,  and  receives  an  equivalent  for  what  he  agrees  to  give,  the  prom- 
ise is  not,  in  any  just  sense  of  the  term,  a  promise  to  pay  the  debt  of  another, 
although  the  extinction  of  another's  debt  may  be  one  of  its  consequencea." 
And  further  on :  "  But  whatever  be  the  sacrifice  made  or  loss  incurred  by  the 
creditor,  it  will  not  give  validity  to  an  oral  promise  by  a  third  person  to 
pay  the  debt^  unless  it  confers  a  benefit  on  the  promisor,  of  such  a  natore 
that  the  liability  which  he  incurs  can  justly  be  called  his,  as  distinguished 
from  the  assumption  of  the  antecedent  or  cotemporaneous  obligation  of 
another.  Even  when  the  withdrawal  or  forbearance  of  a  distress  or  execu- 
tion, the  dissolution  of  an  attachment  or  the  extinguishment  of  an  incom- 
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yolontarily  assumed  a  relation,  bj  which  one  famished  and 
the  other  received  any  thing,  to  be  specifically  devoted  to 
that  purpose.  On  the  contrary  the  promisor's  only  motive 
in  assuming  the  debt  was  to  rid  himself  of  that  which  inter- 
fered with  the  eigoyment  and  power  of  disposition  of  his 
own  property  ;  and  the  transaction  was  simply  the  compro- 
mise of  an  antagonistic  claim  of  title. 

§  610.  And  while  the  principle  which  the  English  au- 
thorities now  r^2;ard  as  having  conti:olled  those  cases ; 
namely,  that  the  properly  of  the  promisor  was  already 
liable  for  the  debt ;  does  not  in  any  degree  militate  accainst 
the  idea,  that  the  debtor  furnished  the  fund,  by  his  trans- 
fer to  the  promisor,  it  is  more  than  irrelevant  to,  for  it  is 
actually  inconsistent  with  the  idea,  that  the  surrender  of 
the  promisee' s  title  was  in  eflEect  the  furnishing  of  a  fund 
by  him,  from  which  to  pay  the  debt.  That  doctrine 
amounts  only  to  this ;  that  a  person  may  transfer,  by  an 
oral  promise,  to  his  person  and  to  all  his  property,  a  lia- 
bility which  previously  rested  upon  part  of  his  property 
only.  But  if  the  lien  of  the  promisee  was  a  fund  furnished 
by  him  for  the  payment  of  the  debt,  it  would  seem  to  fol- 
low that  the  promisor  was  answerable  only  for  its  due 
appropriation ;  and  if  it  should  appear  that  the  value  of 
the  promisee's  lien  was  in  &ct  less  than  the  debt,  the  prom- 
isor would  be  liable  only  for  the  amount  actually  received. 
And  in  fact  this  conclusion  is  distinctly  stated,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  idea  that  the  promisee  furnished  a  fund,  in 

brance,  on  the  faith  of  a  promise  that  the  debt  shall  be  paid,  has  resulted  in 
the  loss  of  the  only  effectual  means  of  obtaining  payment  from  the  debtor, 
the  statute  will  operate  as  a  bar,  unless  it  can  be  shown  that  the  property 
thus  released  was  the  defendant's,  or  that  he  derived  some  benefit  from  the 
transaction  of  which  the  law  can  take  cognizance.*'  "The  numerous  dicta 
which  may  be  found  the  other  way,  and  to  the  point  that  an  injury  to  the 
promisee  will  be  equally  effectual  with  a  benefit  to  the  promisor,  cannot 
weigh  against  the  plain  meaning  of  the  act^  and  the  numerous  decisions, 
establishing  that  where  the  defendant  does  not  receive  or  profit  by  what  the 
plaintiff  relinquishes,  the  consideration,  though  ample  at  common  law,  will 
not  sustain  the  promise  unless  reduced  to  writing." 


Bome  of  the  caseB  where  snch  an  inference  was  laised  hy 
the  jndges  who  pat  their  opinions  npon  that  gronnd.  Bnt 
no  court  in  England  or  the  United  States  would  tolerate  a 
defence,  that  the  property  fell  short  of  the  plaintiff'  a  de- 
mand, in  a  case  where  the  promise  was  made  to  settle  s 
hostile  claim. 

§  611.  We  have  therefore  rejected  the  first  and  second 
of  the  propositions  jast  mentioned.  But  it  must  be  under- 
stood that  we  do  not  deny  the  correctness  of  the  doctrine, 
that  the  statute  does  not  apply,  where  the  creditor  in  &ct 
famished  a  fund  for  the  fnltilmeat  of  the  promise.  It 
would  be  sufficient  in  any  sucli  case,  in  order  to  save  the 
verbal  promise,  to  show  that  it  was  not  to  be  fulfilled  out 
of  the  means  of  the  promisor.  But  we  hare  not  found  it 
necessary  to  place  such  cases  within  a  distinct  class,  or  to 
frame  a  rule  adapted  to  them.  For  if  a  tangible  fund  was 
really  furnished  by  the  promisee,  it  will  very  rarely  hap- 
pen that  any  question  can  arise  toaching  the  application 
of  the  statute,  of  sufficient  gravity  to  require  a  solemn 
adjudication ;  and  where  any  such  question  arises,  some 
one  of  the  rules  already  stat^  wtU  invariably  be  sufficient 
to  solve  it  In  all  such  cases  the  attempt  to  &lsify  the 
facts,  in  order  to  accommodate  a  l^al  theory,  is  the  only 
real  source  of  perplexity. 

§  613.  If  these  views  are  sound,  it  follows  that  the  third 
and  fourth  propositions  are  to  be  examined  together ;  as 
the  correctness  of  the  third  depends  entirely  npon  the 
question,  whether  it  recognizes  the  true  rule  to  be  derived 
from  those  cases,  where  there  was  no  fund  proceeding  firom 
the  debtor.  To  this  question,  the  fourth  proposition  re- 
turns a  negative  answer.  We  have  adopted  this  conclu- 
sion ;  not  without  great  hesitation  at  first ;  but  ultimately 
from  a  very  clear  conviction  of  ite  correctness.  We.think, 
that  a  careful  consideration  of  the  subject  wUl  result  in 
demonstrating,  that  no  rule  for  the  exclusion  of  cases  ftom 
the  statute,  depending  npon  the  leading  object  of  the 
promisor,  can  be  sustained  upon  principle,  or  the  weight 
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of  well  considered  adjudications.  If  we  do  not  greatly  err, 
the  definition  embodied  in  the  fiayorite  prox>osition  on  that 
subject,  is  merely  a  yagne  and  loose  description  of  certain 
classes  of  cases,  possessing  a  common  feature ;  the  existence 
of  which  is  a  mere  accident^  haying  nothing  to  do  with  the 
application  of  the  statute. 

§  613.  The  proi)osition  which  we  haye  thus  undertaken  to 
combat,  is  the  successor  of  the  doctrine  constituting  the 
definition  of  the  third  class  of  cases,  as  stated  in  Leonard 
y.  YredefnburgTiy(J>)  and  now,  we  think,  proi)erly  classed 
among  the  exploded  theories.  This  doctrine,  which  holds 
that  the  statute  does  not  apply,  "  when  the  promise  to  i)ay 
the  debt  of  another  arises  out  of  some  new  and  ori^nal 
consideration  of  benefit  or  harm,  moying  between  the 
newly  contracting  parties,"  makes  the  yalidity  of  the 
yerbal  promise  depend,  upon  the  existence  of  that  which 
merely  satisfies  the  common  law  definition  of  a  yaluable 
consideration,  with  the  addition  of  the  words  ^^new  and 
original."  Afi  the  consideration  must  necessarily  be  new, 
wheneyer  the  promise  is  to  pay  the  pre-existing  debt  of 
another,  the  first  of  these  words  adds  littie  or  nothing 
in  the  way  of  precision  or  amplification,  to  the  common 
law  requirements  of  a  consideration.  The  word  "orig- 
inal," although  obscure  in  itself,  is  explained  by  reference 
to  a  preceding  portion  of  the  same  opinion.  It  was  doubt- 
less intended  as  the  equiyalent  of  the  expression,  "inde- 
pendent of  the  debt,' '  which  had  just  previously  been  used 
by  the  learned  Chief  Justice ;  meaning  that  the  considera- 
tion must  be  something  unconnected  with  the  subsisting 
indebtedness,  and  not  merely  something  growing  out  of  it^ 
as  would  be  the  case  if  the  consideration  consisted  merely 
of  forbearance  to  the  debtor.  But  provided  it  was,  in  that 
sense  "original,"  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  if  it 
was  any  thing  done  at  the  request  of  the  promisor,  which 
inyolyed  either  benefit  to  him  or  harm  to  the  promisee,  the 
language  of  the  rule  was  satisfied,  (c) 

(&)  See  ante,  §  63. 

(c)  This  conclusion  is  opposed  to  that  which  Ck>mstock,  0.  J.,  reached,  iq 

77 
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§  614.  It  remaijiB  to  be  seen,  whether  the  doctrine  which 
has  taken  the  place  of  Chief  Justice  Rent's  third  propo- 
sition is  more  defensible  than  its  predecessor.  This  in- 
qoiry,  which  will  be  carefolly  prosecuted  in  the  next 
article,  will  close  this  long,  and,  we  fear,  tedious,  altbongh 
necessary  discussion. 


ARTICLE  n. 

to  jKj  th*  d*b(  al  laothir  It  not  wltUa  the  lUtnU,  whnum  the  laadlig  obitet  of  the  praB- 
Imi  wu  lot  U  dlulurg*  th*  dtlitiit,  bat  to  taittift  kqu  lattmt  tf  Ui  own,  dlillMt  frtn 

§  616.  If  the  proposition,  wMch  has  sncceeded  to  the 
popularity  formerly  enjoyed  by  Chief  Justice  K^it^  s  third 
definition  in  Leonard  v.  Vredenburgh,  was  to  the  effect 
that  whenever  the  leading  object  of  the  transaction  was 
not  to  make  the  promisor  answerable  for  the  debt,  default 
or  miscarriage  of  another,  the  promise  is  not  within  the 
statute,  although  the  undertaking  of  the  promisor  incident- 

thU  portion  of  hie  opinioo  io  Mallory. ».  Qillett,  21  New  York,  412,  whera 
be  commented  upon  this  doctiiae,  with  a  commendable  effort  to  recoacito  it 
with  the  principlet  now  recogniwd.  (See  the  abstract  contMned  in  the  not« 
to  g  597,  ante.)  But,  be  it  said  with  great  deference  to  so  high  an  authority, 
the  conceauon  which  he  was  forced  to  make,  that  harm  to  the  promisee  ia 
eqnallj  mentoriouB  with  benefit  to  the  promisor,  for  the  purpose  of  calling 
the  rule  into  operation,  completely  neutralizes  the  effect  of  his  ingeniaus 
at^umenl;  The  qualification  that  it  must  always  move  to  the  promisor 
amounts  to  nothing,  until  some  example  shaU  be  produced  of  mere  hann  to 
the  promisee  moving  to  the  promiBor,  in  any  other  sense  tban  that  it  waa 
incurred  at  his  request.  ThepropoeitionofChief  Justice  Kent  has  uniformly 
been  underatood,  u  we  construe  it  in  the  text,  and  it  cannot  be  reconciled 
with  the  modem  rulings.  Id  the  language  of  Strong,  J.,  in  Haule  v.  Buck- 
nell,  (post,  %%  621,  622,)  "  that  this  proposition  is  inaccurate,  is  almost  univer- 
sally admitted,  and  it  practically  denies  all  effect  to  the  statata  It  cannot 
be  admitted  for  a  moment,  in  the  terms  in  which  it  was  expressed."  Ckover, 
J.,  in  his  opinion  delivered  in  Brown  v.  Weber,  38  New  York,  187,  repu- 
diated the  doctrine  in  langu^e  equally  conclusive,  if  less  emphatic.  (See 
§  312,  ante.)  It  was  also  substantially  condemned  in  Clapp  v.  Lawton,  31 
Connecticut,  95;  Eddy  o.  Roberts,  17  Illinois,  505;  Eingaley  v.  Balcome,  4 
Barbour  (N.  T.),  131;  Barker  o.  Bucklin,  2  Denjo  (id.),  45;  Eelsey  v.  Hibbs, 
13  Ohio,  N.  a,  340 ;  and  Durham  t>.  Arledge,  1  Strobhart  (South  Carolina),  5, 
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ally  iinx>osed  such  a  liability  upon  him,  its  general  correct- 
ness could  not  be  disputed,  (a)  In  the  existing  state  of 
society,  almost  every  executory  agreement  involves,  to 
some  extent,  a  responsibility  for  the  acts  of  others ;  and 
an  analysis  of  the  component  parts  of  many  liabilities, 
constantly  assumed  in  the  course  of  ordinary  business 
transactions,  to  which  no  one  ever  imagined  that  the 
statute  of  frauds  has  any  application,  would  result  in 
provii^  that  they  consist,  in  a  great  degree,  of  responsibili- 
ties of  that  character.  Every  contractor  for  the  erection 
of  a  building,  the  construction  of  a  railroad,  or  the  like ; 
every  common  or  private  carrier;  every  insurer  against 
loss  by  fire,  or  the  perils  of  navigation,  assumes  an  engage- 
ment^ which  principally  consists  of  a  promise  to  answer 
for  the  de&ults  or  miscarriages  of  others.  But  in  cases 
of  this  character,  neither  party  was  primarily  seeking  to 
impose  upon  the  promisor  a  responsibility  for  a  third  per- 
son ;  and  his  assumption  thereof  was  an  accidental,  or,  at 
most,  an  incidental  consequence,  of  a  common  design  to 
accomplish  some  other  purpose. 

§  616.  But  the  mere  statement  of  the  proposition,  that 
the  leading  object  of  the  promisor  was  to  subserve  his 
own  interest,  implies,  not  only  that  his  responsibility  for 
another  was,  or  at  least  that  it  may  have  been,  the  leading 
object  of  the  promisee,  but  also  that  it  was  one  object  of 
the  promisor ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  both  parties  contem- 
plated that  the  engagement  of  the  promisor  should  be 
superadded,  as  an  additional  security  to  the  promisee,  to 
the  liability  of  the  third  person,  which  was  meanwhile  to 
continue  in  fall  force.  If  it  be  said  that  such  cases 
are  without  the  statute,  this  is  practically  tantamount  to 
saying  that  no  case  is  within  the  statute,  if  the  considera- 
tion of  the  contract  moved  to  the  promisor ;  for  no  man 
enters  into  a  contract,  with  the  leading  purpose  of  making 
himself  answerable  for  another's  debt,  or  of  discharging 

(a)  See  extract  from  the  13th  edition  of  Selwyn's  Nisi  Prius,  in  note  to 
§  606,  tnte,  and  remarks  of  Poland,  0.  J.,  in  Fullam  v,  Adams,  note  to  §  620L 
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the  debtor ;  his  principal  obj«ct  being  invariably  to  secure 
the  consideration.  Consequently  the  moat  andisgniBed 
contracts  of  guaranty  mast  &11  vithoutthe  statute,  provided 
a  distinct  consideration  was  paid  for  the  guaranty ;  a  doc- 
trine which  will  not  only  include  goarajities  of  the  pay- 
ment of  precedent  debts,  but  those  where  the  guaranty 
was  made  at  the  time  when  the  principal  contract  was 
entered  into ;  as,  for  instance,  if  A  sells  goods  to  B,  and  at 
the  same  time  C  guarantiee  the  payment  of  the  price  by  B 
in  consideration  of  a  commission  paid  to  him  by  A. 

§  617.  We  conceive  that  the  extended  recognition,  which 
this  proposition  has  obtained,  is  due  to  the  frequency  ot 
cases  where  it  practically  coincides  with  the  well  settled 
principle,  that  the  statute  does  not  apply,  when  the  sub- 
stance of  the  promise  is  an  engagement  to  pay  the  prom- 
isor' s  own  debt,  or  a  debt  resting  upon  bis  property.  Thus 
if  the  promisor  held  a  fond,  which  he  was  t>oiuid  in  some 
other  form,  or  to  some  person  other  than  the  promisee,  to 
apply  towards  the  payment  of  the  third  person's  debt,  it 
amounts  to  the  same  thing,  whether  we  say  that  his  prom- 
ise  to  pay  that  debt  was  substantially  a  promise  to  pay  his 
own  debt,  or  that  his  leading  object  was  to  relieve  himself 
from  a  liability  resting  upon  him.  So  when  the  promisee 
surrendered  a  lieu  upon  t^e  promisor's  property  in  conud* 
eiation  of  his  promise  to  pay  the  amount  of  the  lien, 
in  general  we  may  say  indifferently  tiiat  the  debt  waa  sub- 
stantially his  own,  or  that  his  leadlog  object  was  to  rid 
his  own  property  of  an  incumbrance.  In  these,  and 
other  instances  which  might  be  named,  the  two  propo- 
sitions merely  express  the  same  idea  in  different  words. 
There  axe  also  some  cases  without  the  statute,  where  both 
propositions  are  tme  in  &ct,  although  they  relate  to 
different  features  of  the  transaction ;  but  the  circumstanoes 
are  such  that  it  is  easy  to  overlook  the  true  reason  why  the 
statute  does  not  apply.  Thus  where  the  promisor  had 
once  been  liable  to  pay  the  debt,  and  had  been  only  techni< 
cally  diachargedi  a  renewal  of  his  engagement  is  a  prom- 
ise to  pay  his  own  debt ;  and  if  it  was  founded  upon  a 
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new  consideratioii  beneficial  to  him,  his  leading  object  was 
to  acquire  the  consideration.  But  in  such  a  case,  it  is  not 
true  that  either  proposition  may  be  indifferently  assigned, 
as  a  reason  why  the  statute  does  not  apply ;  for  if  both  are 
sound,  there  are  two  distinct  reasons  for  the  same  conclu- 
sion. It  is  obvious,  however,  that  if  one  is  sound  and  the 
other  unsound,  no  immediate  practical  inconvenience  will 
ensue,  if  the  unsound  proposition  be  assigned  as  the 
ground  of  the  decision.  Hence  an  error  originating  in 
such  a  case  would  probably  long  pass  unchallenged. 

§  618.  But  we  have  now  to  deal  with  those  cases,  which 
depend  exclusively  upon  the  prox>osition  under  examina- 
tion ;  and  to  consider  the  question  whether  it  enunciates  a 
correct  general  rule,  embracing  all  cases  to  which  its  terms 
fairly  apply,  and  taking  them  out  of  the  statute,  notwith- 
standing that  they  would  otherwise  be  within  it.  This  is 
precisely  the  effect  which  some  writers  claim  for  the  doc- 
trine in  question,  and  even  for  more  indefinite  and  compre- 
hensive statements  of  a  doctrine  of  the  same  general 
character.  In  this  position  they  are  supported  by  several 
dicta  in  the  rex>orts,  and  some  adjudications.  '  As  a  lead- 
ing author  says,  in  the  course  of  a  defence  of  this  projK)- 
sition,  "the  principle  is  large  enough  to  embrace  every 
instance  in  which  a  guaranty  is  based  upon,  or  given  for 
a  valuable  consideration,  moving  directly  or  indirectly  to 
the  guarantor.  "(&)  It  is  manifest  that  if  there  is  any 
principle  of  such  sweeping  application,  an  element  of 
uncertainty  will  be  present,  in  most  cases  where  the  statute 
is  supposed  to  be  applicable  to  a  promise  to  pay  a  third 
X)erson's  pre-existing  debt;  for  there  are  but  few  such 
cases,  where  a  consideration  did  not  move  directly  or 
indirectly  to  the  promisor,  and  where  his  interest  was  not 
subserved  thereby. 

§  619.  Still  this  proposition  has  been  repeated  so  often, 
by  jurists  of  such  acknowledged  reputation,  as  being 

(b)  1  Smith's  Leading  Gases,  sixth  American  edition,  page  492. 
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unquestionably  soond  in  law,  that  it  requires  some  courage 
to  attack  it ;  and  perhaps  we  would  not  have  Tentnied  to 
do  BO  single  handed ;  but  the  task  has  been  undertaken, 
and  we  think  sucoeBsfolly  accopiplished,  in  two  recent 
adjudications,  the  reasoning  in  which  is  very  strong  to 
show  that  it  cannot  be  maintained.  Indeed  a  grave  ques- 
tion may  arise  whether  in  one  of  them,  the  court  has 
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§  621.  The  next  case,  MavZe  v.  Buclcnell,  50  Pennsyl- 
rania,  39,  A.  D.  1865,  contains  an  equally  decisire 
repudiation  of  the  doctrine  now  under  examination.  The 
substance  of  the  first  count  of  the  declaration  was,  that  the 
plaintiff  and  tiiree  others  were  directors  of  the  Eastern 
Market  Company,  and  had  control  of  its  afiairs ;  and  that 
the  defendants,  in  conBideration  of  the  transfer  to  them,  by 


promises  to  paj  a  debt  made  to  a  creditor,  by  a  person  who  bas  received 
from  the  debtor  a  fiiad  for  thtt  purpose.  In  both  those  classes  of  cases  the 
true  retsoD  whj  the  promise  is  not  within  tbe  statute,  is  that  the  promisor 
holds  s  fund  of  the  debtor  for  the  purpose  of  paying  the  debt,  so  that  it  is 
bis  duty  to  do  so;  ftod  when  he  promises  ihe  creditor  to  pay  it,  he  promises 
in  substance  to  pay  bis  own  debt,  and  not  that  of  another;  and  although  the 
ori^nal  debtor  still  remuns  liable,  his  real  relation  is  rather  tbat  of  a  surety 
for  the  person  who  haa  assumed  the  duty  of  payment,  than  of  a  principal 
for  whom  the  latter  has  beoome  a  surety.  The  opinion  then  proceeded  to 
amplify  the  proposition  that  tbe  casea  where  a  creditor  holds  a  security  for 
the  payment  of  the  debt,  which  he  aurrenders  to  the  promisor  upon  the 
letter's  undertaking  to  pay  the  debt,  stand  substantially  upon  the  same  prin- 
ciple as  the  others  just  mentioned.  The  snbstance  of  Williams  v.  Leper  and 
kindred  cases  is  that  the  party  making  the  promise  is  liable,  because  by  the 
arraagement  he  becomes  the  holder  of  a  fiind,  which  was  appropriated  to  the 
payment  of  the  debt,  and  clothed  with  a  duty  or  trust  in  respect  thereto, 
which  the  law  will  enforce  in  favor  of  tbe  promisee.  In  these  cases  tbe 
promise  was  founded  upon  a  new  consideration,  moving  between  the  newly 
contracting  parties,  and  for  tbe  benefit  of  the  promisor;  but  tbat  fact  does 
not  prove  that  all  contracts  founded  upon  such  a  consideration  arc  without 
the  statute;  on  the  contrary,  when  the  promise  is  a  mere  contract  of 
guarsDty,  it  comes  within  the  statute,  although  a  distinct  consideration 
therefor  be  paid  directly  to  the  party  making  the  promise.  This  the 
learned  Chief  Justice  illustrated  by  the  principle  upon  which  Ihe  cases  relaU- 
ing  to  tbe  contracts  of  a  factor  acting  under  a  del  credere 
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the  plaintiff  and  his  associates,  of  a  certain  amount  of  the 
stock  held  by  them  in  that  company,  and  the  resignation 
by  them  of  their  offices  as  directors  thereof,  whereby  the 
defendants  might  themselves  become  directors,  promised 
to  pay  certain  debts  of  the  corporation,  and  among  others 
a  debt  due  to  the  plaintiff  which  he  claimed  to  recover. 
The  second  count  was  framed  with  a  view  of  recovering 


case  where  a  promise  to  pay  the  debt  of  another,  for  which  he  continues  to 
be  liable,  made  upon  a  consideration  moving  wholly  from  the  creditor,  and 
in  which  the  debtor  has  no  concern,  can  have  any  other  leading  purpose  and 
object  than  to  make  the  promisor  a  surety  or  guarantor  of  the  debt  The  argu- 
ment that  such  a  transaction  should  be  treated  as  a  purchase  of  the  considera- 
tion by  the  promisor,  will  not  bear  investigation;  because,  if  it  is  sound,  then 
the  promisor  only  pays  for  what  he  receives,  and  after  he  has  fulfilled  his  prom- 
ise the  creditor  may  still  proceed  to  collect  the  debt  from  the  original  debtor; 
and  payment  by  the  original  debtor  will  not  protect  the  promisor,  against  an 
action  by  the  creditor  for  payment  of  the  purchase  price.  For  these  reasons, 
as  well  as  because  it  is  not  comprehensible,  why  the  parties  to  an  actual  sale 
and  purchase  should  effect  their  object  by  means  of  a  contract  to  pay  the  debt 
of  another,  he  said  that  such  a  contract  is  made  with  the  purpose  and  intent  to 
answor  for  the  debt  of  another;  thatwhat  is  paid  or  done,  as  a  consideration, 
is  for  that  purpose  merely ;  and  to  call  it  a  purchase  and  sale,  is  a  simple 
perversion  of  those  terms.  The  result  is  summed  up  thus :  "  If  the  real  sub- 
stance of  the  promise  be  to  perform  some  duty  or  obligation  of  the  party  making 
the  promise,  it  is  not  within  the  statute,  though  in  form  it  is  a  promise  to  pay 
another*s  debt,  and  the  result  of  its  performance  may  effect  the  payment  of 
the  debt  of  another.  And  we  believe  it  will  be  found  that  in  all  the  cases 
now  regarded  as  sound,  where  it  has  been  held  that  a  parol  promise  to  pay 
the  debt  of  another  is  binding,  the  promisor  held  in  his  hands  funds,  securities 
or  property  of  the  debtor,  devoted  to  the  payment  of  the  debt ;  and  his 
promise  to  pay  attaches  upon  his  obligation  or  duty  growing  out  of  the 
receipt  of  such  fund."  If,  the  learned  Chief  Justice  proceeded,  the  promise 
is  founded  upon  the  consideration  of  the  property  sold  by  the  debtor  to  the 
promisor,  or  placed  by  him  in  the  promisor's  hands  to  pay  the  debt;  or  if  a 
creditor,  holding  a  security  received  firom  the  debtor,  surrenders  it  to  the 
promisor  upon  his  promise  to  pay  the  debt ;  in  either  case,  if  the  promise  is 
not  fulfilled,  the  debtor  would  have  a  remedy  in  some  form  against  the  prom- 
isor. But  if  the  exemption  from  the  operation  of  the  statute  shall  be  carried 
any  further,  every  beneficial  purpose  of  the  statute  is  gone.  Hence  the 
rule,  as  laid  down  by  Ohief  Justice  Oomstock,  that  "A,  for  any  compensation 
agreed  upon  between  him  and  B,  may  undertake  that  0  shall  pay  his  debt 
to  B,"  cannot,  in  tho  opinion  of  the  court,  be  maintained. 

78  • 
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damages  for  the  depreciation  of  the  plaintiff's  remaining 
stock,  in  consequence  of  the  defendants'  failure  to  pay 
the  debts  due  to  other  persons.  At  the  trial  the  plaintiff 
offered  to  prove  a  verbal  promise,  to  the  effect  stated  in  the 
declaration,  and  sundry  other  &cts  tending  to  show  that 
the  affairs  of  the  company  were  in  good  condition,  at  the 
time  of  the  transfer ;  but  it  had  fiiiled  in  consequence  of 
the  defendants'  mismanagement  and  breach  of  their  prom- 
ise ;  and  that  the  object  of  the  transaction  was,  at  least  in 
part,  to  improve  the  value  of  the  stock  of  the  company, 
remaining  in  the  hands  of  the  plaintiff,  after  the  transfer 
of  a  portion  thereof  to  the  defendants ;  and,  on  the  part  of 
the  defendants,  to  obtain  the  control  of  the  affairs  of  the 
company,  they  being  large  creditors.  But  the  plaintiff  was 
nonsuited,  on  the  ground  that  the  promise  was  within  the 
statute  of  frauds ;  and  a  motion  to  set  aside  the  nonsuit 
having  been  denied,  a  writ  of  error  was  sued  out  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  where  the  judgment  below  was  afSrmed. 
Three  objections  were  made  to  the  recovery,  but  the  Su- 
preme Court  held  that  the  one  arising  out  of  the  statute 
of  frauds  was  insuperable,  and  declined  to  consider  the 
others.  The  opinion  was  delivered  by  Strong,  J.  The 
abstract  of  the  views  of  the  learned  judge,  contained  in 
the  note,  is  commended  to  the  reader' s  attention ;  it  will 
be  noticed  that  they  generally  coincide  with  the  opinions 
expressed  in  these  pages,  with  respect  to  the  other  classes 
of  cases,  governed  by  the  principle  that  where  the  promise 
is  substantially  to  pay  the  promisor' s  own  debt)  the  case  is 
not  within  the  statute,  (e) 


(e)  The  learned  judge  began  by  denying  the  proposition,  that  a  promise  to 
pay  the  debt  of  another  can  be  taken  out  of  the  statute,  because  it  rests  upon  a 
new  consideration,  moving  from  the  promisee  to  the  promisor.  "  The  object 
of  the  statute,"  he  said,  "  is  protection  against  fraudulent  practices,  commonly 
endeavored  to  be  upheld  by  perjury ;  and  to  these  all  suits  upon  verbal  con- 
tracts to  answer  for  another's  debt  or  default  are  equally  exposed,  no  matter 
whence  the  consideration  of  the  contract  proceeded,  or  to  whom  it  passed." 
The  statute,  he  continued,  makes  no  reference  to  the  consideration ;  it  is 
only  the  promise  which  is  mentioned.  Yet  there  is  a  class  of  cases,  where 
the  consideration  has  been  more  regarded  than  the  nature  of  the  promise 
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§  622.  We  will  now  take  up  those  cases  which  present 
the  most  marked  contrast  to  Fullam  y .  Adams  and  Mavle 
V.  BTicknelly  being  those  which  form  the  crucial  test  of  the 
soundness  of  the  supposed  legal  principle,  which  the  latter 
condemn  so  decisively.  By  this  we  mean  cases  which 
were  taken  out  of  the  statute,  exclusively  by  the  operation 

These  do  not  depend  upon  the  ^t  that  the  consideration  moved  firom  the 
promisee  to  the  promisor;  but  upon  the  fact  that  it  was  either  a  transfer  of  the 
creditor's  claim  to  the  promisor,  making  the  transaction  a  purchase ;  or  that 
it  was  a  transfer  to  the  promisor  of  a  fund  for  the  payment  of  the  debt,  or 
property  or  securities  charged  with  its  payment,  whether  they  came  from 
the  debtor  or  the  promisee.  "  But,**  said  the  learned  judge,  "  except  in  such 
cases,  and  others  perhaps  of  a  kindred  nature,  in  which  the  contract  shows 
an  intention  of  the  parties,  that  the  new  promisor  shall  become  the  principal 
debtor,  and  the  old  debtor  become  but  secondarily  liable ;  the  rule,  it  is 
believed,  may  be  safely  stated,  that,  while  the  old  debt  remains,  the  new 
must  be  regarded  as  not  an  original  undertaking,  and  that  it  is  therefore 
within  the  statute.  At  least  this  may  be  stated  as  a  principle  generally 
accurate."  ''And  it  will  be  found,  after  examination,  that  in  nearly  all  the 
decisions,  in  which  it  has  been  held  that  such  a  promise  is  not  within  the 
statute,  there  was  some  liability  of  the  promisor  or  his  property,  inde- 
pendent of  his  express  promise ;  or  that  he  had  become  the  actual  debtor,  so 
that  as  between  him  and  the  original  debtor  the  superior  liability  was  his. 
In  such  cases  the  consideration  for  the  new  promise  is  regarded  as  material.*' 
Afler  examining  the  decisions  in  Pennsylvania,  to  show  that  they  are  in 
harmony  with  these  views,  he  added,  that  among  all  the  authorities  cited  by 
the  plaintiff  in  error,  there  were  none  inconsistent  therewith,  except  what 
was  said  by  Kent,  0.  J.,  in  Leonard  v.  Vredenburgh,  respecting  the  third 
dasA  of  cases  not  within  the  statute,  which  is  now  almost  universally  admit- 
ted to  be  inaccurate.  Then,  reverting  to  the  facts  of  the  case  at  bar,  he 
concluded  as  follows :  ''  The  company  remained  the  primary  debtor,  and  had 
they  paid,  the  defendants  would  have  had  nothing  to  pay,  either  to  the  plaint- 
iff or  to  the  original  debtor.  The  promise  of  the  defendants  was  therefore 
in  no  sense  a  promise  to  pay  their  own  debt,  or  a  debt  of  their  property.  It 
was  not  in  relief  of  any  property  they  owned,  or  upon  which  they  held  a 
lien.  Nor  was  the  consideration  for  the  promise  of  a  nature  to  take  the 
case  out  of  the  statute.  It  was  not  a  placing  in  the  hands  of  the  defendants, 
by  the  debtor  or  the  creditor,  funds,  securities,  or  property  of  the  debtor, 
pledged  or  devoted  to  the  payment  of  the  debts.  The  transfer  of  the  small 
number  of  shares  of  stock,  and  the  resignation  by  the  plaintifis  of  their 
directorghip,  were  to  enable  the  defendants  to  become  directors,  not  to  place 
funds  in  their  hands  to  pay  the  debts.  The  averment  is,  that  it  was  their 
own  money  they  promised  to  pay  in  discharge  of  the  debts,  and  it  is  because 
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of  that  principle ;  the  ciicuinstances  being  such,  that  wiUi- 
out  its  help,  they  must  have  been  decided  oth^-wise. 
It  may  occasion  some  surprise,  and  it  certainly  affords  a 
very  strong  argument  against  the  existence  of  any  such 
principle,  as  a  rule  of  general  application,  that  altliough  it 
has  been  asserted  as  law  in  scores  of  cases,  extending 
over  certainly  a  quarter  of  a  century,  our  researches  have 
enabled  us  to  find  but  two,  and  those  of  quite  recent  date, 
which  answer  this  description.  (/)  And  it  is  believed 
that  neither  of  these  cases  can  be  sustained  by  any  logical 
course  of  reasoning;  on  the  contrary  that  they  are  strikrog 
illustrations  of  the  inconsistent,  not  to  say  dangerous  con- 
sequences, of  the  rule  by  which  they  were  governed. 

§  623.  The  first  of  these  decisions  comes  to  us  fix>m  a 
source  no  less  authoritative  than  the  Supreme  Court  ot 
the  United  States.  In  Emerson  v.  Slater ^  22  Howard,  28, 
decided  A.  D.  1869,  it  appeared  at  the  trial  that  the  plaint- 
iff had  entered  into  a  written  contract  with  a  railroad 
company,  whose  road  was  in  process  of  construction, 
providing  for  the  building  of  certain  bridges  for  the  com- 
pany, for  a  stipulated  comi)ensation,  })ayable  in  specified 
proportions  and  at  si>ecified  periods  therein  mentioned; 
under  which  the  plaintiff  had  commenced  the  work ;  but 
the  railroad  company  having  £ailed  and  become  insolvent^ 

they  did  not  pay  their  own  money  that  this  action  is  brought"  Compare  this 
case  with  Alger  v.  Scoville,  67  Massachusetto  (1  Gray),  391,  ante,  §  376,  and 
post,  §  630.  The  principal  difference  between  the  two  cases,  with  respect  to 
the  circumstances  attending  the  consideration,  is  that  in  the  latter  it  was 
expressly  shown  that  the  transfer  gave  the  defendant  the  entire  contn^  of 
the  corporation ;  but  the  distinction  is  believed  to  be  immaterial^  and  the 
true  ground  upon  which  that  case  can  be  sustained,  is  that  the  promise  was 
not  made  to  the  creditor.  Whether  in  Maule  v,  Bucknell  the  same  principle 
might  not  have  saved  the  cause  of  action  under  the  second  count,  was  not 
argued  or  considered. 

(/)  We  lay  out  of  view  those  oases  which  aflirm  that  the  statute  does  not 
apply,  where  a  lien  upon  the  debtor's  property  has  been  surrendered  to  him, 
in  consideration  of  the  promise;  it  being  now  admitted  that  they  prooeeded 
upon  an  erroneous  principle,  and  were  incorrectly  decided,  unless  the  promise 
could  be  saved  from  the  statute  by  some  other  rule. 
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he  had  stopped  and  refased  to  proceed  farther.  The  defend- 
ant was  a  large  stockholder  in  the  company,  and  holder 
of  its  bonds ;  and  he  had  leased  to  the  company  a  quantity 
of  railroad  iron  to  be  laid  down  on  the  road,  under  a  con- 
tract^ whereby  the  company  was  to  pay  him,  for  the  use 
of  the  iron,  certain  sums  monthly,  until  the  full  value 
thereof,  as  fixed  in  the  contract^  with  interest^  should  be 
paid;  and  then  the  defendant  was  to  sell  the  iron  to  the 
company.  In  order  to  secure  these  payments,  the  com- 
pany had  assigned  to  the  defendant  the  proceeds  of  the 
raUroad,  to  an  amount  equal  to  the  value  of  the  iron, 
which  the  superintendent  was  to  retain  in  his  hands. 

§  624.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  defendant  entered 
into  a  written  agreement  with  the  plaintiff,  to  the  effect 
that  the  latter  would  complete  the  work  provided  for  in 
his  contract  with  the  company,  by  a  specified  time ;  for 
which  the  defendant  would  pay  him,  part  in  cash  and  part 
by  his  notes,  certain  fixed  sums,  at  periods  specified  in 
the  contract ;  that  the  payments  should  be  applied  upon 
the  comx)any'  s  indebtedness  to  the  plaintiff ;  and  that  the 
contract  between  the  parties  should  not  affect  the  contract 
between  the  plaintiff  and  the  company,  or  any  action 
pending  between  them.  In  order  to  indemnify  the  defend- 
ant against  his  contract  with  the  plaintiff,  the  company 
also  transferred  to  him  certain  property,  which  appeared 
to  include  all  its  property,  except  its  franchise.  The 
plaintiff  did  not  complete  the  work,  within  the  time 
specified  in  the  contract  between  him  and  the  defend- 
ant ;  and  it  had  been  held,  when  the  cause  was  formerly 
before  the  court,  (5^)  that  time  was  of  the  essence  of  the 
contract ;  but  upon  this  trial,  he  offered  to  prove  a  verbal 
extension  by  the  defendant  of  the  stipulated  time  for  per- 
formance, to  a  day  subsequent  to  that,  when  the  work  was 
actually  performed.  This  was  excluded  by  the  judge,  on 
the  ground  that  as  the  written  agreement  was  a  special 

(jj)  See  Slater  v,  Emerson,  19  Howard  224,  where  the  substance  of  the 
contracts  is  given  at  greater  length 
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promise  to  answer  for  the  debt,  default^  or  miscarriage  of 
another,  the  substituted  agreement,  not  being  in  writing, 
was  within  the  statute.  The  plaintiff  thereupon  asked  to 
recover  upon  the  common  counts;  but  the  judge  ruled 
that  he  was  not  entitled  to  do  so,  and  the  defendant  had  a 
verdict^  and  judgment  thereon.  The  writ  of  error  was 
brought  to  review  these  rulings  upon  exceptions,  and  after 
argument  the  judgment  was  reversed. 

§  625.  Mr.  Justice  Clifford,  delivering  the  opinion  of  the 
court,  referred  to  the  question  whether  the  statute  i)ermits 
the  subsequent  verbal  alteration  of  a  written  contract,  in  a 
case  falling  within  its  terms,  and  said  that  although  the 
weight  of  authorities  was,  in  his  opinion,  against  the  valid- 
ity of  such  an  alteration,  it  was  unnecessary  to  decide  the 
question  in  the  present  case ;  as  the  court  were  of  opinion 
that  the  promise  contained  in  the  written  agreement  was 
not  within  the  statute ;  and  hence  the  common  law  rule 
applied,  by  which  a  verbal  waiver  or  enlargement  of  the 
time  of  performance  was  valid.  His  Honor  then  laid  down 
the  rule,  governing  this  class,  as  follows :  "  Whenever  the 
main  purpose  and  object  of  the  promisor  is  not  to  answet 
for  another,  but  to  subserve  some  pecuniary  or  business 
puri)ose  of  his  own,  involving  either  a  benefit  to  himself, 
or  damage  to  the  other  contracting  party,  his  promise  is 
not  within  the  statute,  although  it.may  be  in  form  a  prom- 
ise to  pay  the  debt  of  another,  and  although  the  i)erform- 
ance  of  it  may  incidentally  have  the  effect  of  extinguishing 
that  liability.''  Applying  this  principle,  the  learned 
judge  said  that  this  agreement  was  an  original  one  ;  on  its 
jBaice  it  purported  to  be  between  parties  for  their  own  bene- 
fit^ and  the  contract  between  the  plaintiff  and  the  company 
was  apparently  referred  to,  as  descriptive  of  the  subject 
matter  of  the  contract  between  the  parties ;  and  doubtless 
also  because  the  company  had  indemnified  the  defendant 
But,  he  continued,  when  the  attending  circumstances  are 
considered,  the  presumption  is  much  stronger  that  it  was 
made  for  the  defendant' s  benefit  mainly,  if  not  entirely. 
The  defendant  had  leased  railroad  iron  to  the  company, 
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and  the  roles  which  they  lay  down  are  given  at  length  in 
these  pages.  But  it  contains  the  error  which  caused  the 
abandonment  of  the  rule  laid  down  in  the  New  York  cases ; 
and  omits  the  redeeming  feature,  which  enabled  it  long  to 
hold  its  own,  and  which  the  Massachusetts  cases  retain 
and  amplify  as  indisi)ensable  to  its  operation,  (t)  If  this 
decision  is  law  it  is  difficult  to  see  why,  if  the  third  i>erson 
is  also  debtor  to  the  promisor,  any  thing  which  tends  to 
improve  his  credit  or  his  ability  to  j)ay  the  promisor,  will 
not  take  a  promise  to  pay  Us  debt  out  of  the  statute, 
whether  the  promise  related  to  an  antecedent  debt^  or  one 
then  newly  contracted,  (y) 

§  627.  The  next  case  which,  although  more  startling  in 
its  results,  is  more  defensible  in  principle,  because  at  least 
the  defendant  acquired  what  the  plaintiff  gave,  is  Kutz- 
meyer  v.  Minis,  3  Butcher  (New  Jersey),  371,  A.  D.  1859. 
There  the  first  count  of  the  declaration  stated  that  the 
defendant  had  made  a  written  contract  with  Biley  and 
Goodwin,  to  construct  certain  buildings  for  him  at  a  stipu- 

(»)  The  error  lies  in  the  supposition  that  harm  to  the  promisee  will  affect 
the  qpestion  under  the  statute.  It  is  believed  that  this  proportion  alwajrs 
involves  a  fallacy ;  it  certainly  does  so  in  a  case  like  this,  otherwise  a  promise 
based  upon  forbearance  or  the  surrender  of  a  security  to  the  debtor,  would 
be  amply  within  the  principle.  The  redeeming  feature,  upon  which  the  dis- 
tinguished judge,  who  so  strenuously  defended  this  rule  in  Mallory  v,  GHUetti 
wholly  based  his  defence  of  it,  was  that  it  required  the  consideration  to  move 
to  the  promisor.  This  the  Massachusetts  cases  amplify,  by  saying  that  the 
benefit  to  the  promisor  must  be  one  **<iccruing  immedkUdy  to  himself;^*  but  in 
Emerson  v.  Slater  the  opinion  entirely  omits  this  vital  qualification.  And 
evidently  this  was  not  done  by  accident,  or  because  it  was  supposed  to  be 
included  in  the  phrase  that  the  leading  purpose  of  the  promisor  was  to  ben- 
efit himself;  for  a  careful  examination  of  the  case  will  show  that  no  eoiiMifer- 
(Uum  moved  Jrom  the  promisee  to  the  promisor  eOher  direeUy  or  indiredfy.  The 
original  debtor  acquired  all  that  the  plaintiff*  gave ;  the  consideration  there- 
fore moved  to  him  exclusively ;  and  the  benefit  which  the  defendant  expected 
to  derive  from  the  transaction,  remote,  indirect^  and  uncertain  as  it  was^ 
would  come  from  the  debtor  and  not  firom  the  plaintiE 

(/)  There  is  considerable  similarity  between  the  facts  of  this  case  and 
those  in  Mallett  v.  Bateman,  ante,  §  212,  where  the  Exchequer  Chamber  nded 
the  law  precisely  the  other  way. 
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lated  price ;  that  the  plaintiff  had  worked  on  the  build- 
ings, at  the  request  of  the  contractors,  and  upon  a  written 
agreement  with  one  of  them ;  that  they  having  failed  to 
pay  the  plaintiff,  he  gave  notice  in  writing  to  the  defendant 
under  the  lien  law,  that  a  certain  amount  was  '^due  from 
the  contractors,"  and  requiring  the  defendant  to  retain 
that  amount ;  and  thereupon  it  was  averred  that  he  be- 
came liable  to  pay  the  plaintiff  under  the  lien  law.  Hie 
second  count  was  indebitatus  assumpsit  for  work  and 
labor.  The  defendant  had  judgment  in  the  court  below, 
upon  demurrer  to  the  first  count;  the  cause  was  then 
tried  upon  a  plea  of  the  general  issue  to  the  second 
count ;  and  the  plaintiff  having  had  a  verdict  and  judg- 
ment, the  defendant  brought  error.  It  appeared  from  the 
bill  of  exceptions,  that  the  defendant  made  an  express 
verbal  promise  to  pay  for  the  work,  and  (either  by  offers 
of  evidence  which  were  rejected  or  by  express  proof,) 
that  the  work  was  done  at  the  request  of  the  contract 
ors,  and  under  a  written  agreement  with  Riley;  that 
Riley  and  Goodwin  had  recovered  judgment  against  the 
defendant  for  the  same  work  for  which  this  action  was 
brought^  and  that  the  defendant  had  paid  the  judgment  "j 
that  the  judgment  in  their  favor  was  recovered  after  a 
trial,  ui)on  which  the  plaintiff  testified  that  *Hhe  work 
was  done  by  the  contrsustors  for  Kutzmeyer*'  (the  defend- 
taA)i  and  that  after  the  work  had  been  completed,  the 
plaintiff  had  given  the  notice  and  taken  the  proceedings 
uttder  the  ]ien  law,  as  set  forth  in  the  first  count  of  his 
declaration.  Nevertheless  the  Supreme  Court  affirmed 
the  judgment,  stating  the  principle  under  examination  in 
language  essentially  different  from  that  contained  in  the 
opinion  in  the  former  case,  and  holding,  upon  their  method 
of  stating  it,  that  it  took  the  defendant' s  promise  out  of 
the  statute.  The  court  added,  (what  under  the  circum- 
stances would  almost  seem  to  be  ironical,)  that  the  defend- 
ant might  have  retained  the  amount  due  to  the  plaintiff, 
from  the  moneys  paid  to  the  contractors.  The  facts  of  this 
case  show  very  clearly  that  both  parties  understood,  that 
the  leading  object  of  tiie  promise  was  to  guaranty  the  debt 
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of  the  contractors ;  and,  aa  the  court  stated  the  rule,  that 
circumstance  would  appear  to  be  of  no  consequence.  (A:) 

§  628.  Not  only  do  these  two  cases  disa^ee  fundament- 
ally as  to  the  terms  of  the  rule,  by  which  both  profess  to 
be  governed ;  (and  each  states  it  in  a  form  less  defensi- 
ble than  that  which  we  have  given  to  it ;)  but  tibey  are 
also  directly  at  war  with  numerous  other  decisions,  in 
cases  where  the  plaintiff  held  a  subcontract  to  do  part  of 
a  worX  which  the  third  person  had  contracted  to  do  for 


(h)  The  opinion,  delivered  by  Green,  C.  J.,  after  saying  that  as  the  work 
was  done  upon  the  ezpreti  promise  of  the  defendant  to  pay  for  it,  it  was 
immaterial  whether  Riley  and  Gk>odwin  had  reoovered  judgment  for  it 
against  the  defendant,  or  had  received  the  price,  proceeded  to  consider  the 
effect  of  the  lien  notice,  the  plaintiff's  evidence  on  the  former  trial,  the 
special  count  of  the  declaration,  and  the  contract  between  the  plaintiff  and 
Riley;  all  of  which,  it  was  said,  showed  clearly  that  the  plaintiff  understood 
that  he  originally  gave  credit  to  the  contractors,  and  not  to  the  defend- 
ant. **  But,"  it  was  added,  **  the  question  is  not  to  whom  the  credit  was 
originally  given,  but  whether  Kutsmeyer"  (the  defendant  below)  '*did  not 
allerwards  assume  the  liability.'*  Then  the  learned  Chief  Justice  proceeded 
to  consider  the  exception  to  the  refusal  of  the  judge  at  the  trial,  to  diarge 
that,  as  the  work  was  done  under  the  contract  between  the  plaintiff  and 
Riley,  any  promise  by  the  defendant  to  pay  for  the  same  should  have  been 
in  writing;  respecting  which  he  said:  "The  court  was  right  in  refusing 
to  charge  as  requested,  though  the  reason  assigned  for  the  dedsion  msy 
not  be  valid.  The  real  ground  on  whioh  the  decision  stands  is  that  the 
promise  is  not  within  the  statute  of  frauds.  The  rule  is  that  where  the 
promise  to  pay  the  debt  of  another  is  founded  upon  a  new  consideration,  and 
this  consideration  passed  between  the  parties  to  the  promise,  and  gives  to 
the  promisor  a  benefit  which  he  did  not  enjoy  before,  and  would  not  have 
possessed  but  for  the  promise,  then  it  will  be  regarded  as  an  original  promise, 
and  therefore  will  be  enforced,  though  not  in  writing.  1  Parsons  on  Con., 
498.  This  is  the  precise  position  of  the  parties  in  this  ease.  The  evidence 
tendj^  to  show,  and,  if  the  jury  believed  the  plaintiff's  witnease«^  does  show^ 
that  though  the  work  was  originally  undertaken  by  Ennis  at  the  instance  of 
the  contractors,  yet  he  refused  to  proceed  and  the  work  was  stoppe4,  until 
Kutznieyer  promised  payment  The  work  was  not  done  for  a  third  party, 
but  for  Kutsmeyer  himself.  He  was  interested  in  the  completion  of  the 
work.  He  received  the  benefit  of  it,  and  he  had  in  it  his  power  to  indem- 
nify himself  for  tlie  advance  to  Ennis,  by  withholding  the  money  from  the 
oontraotors.*' 
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the  defendant ;  and  the  plaintiff  refased  to  go  on  with  Ms 
work,  until  the  defendant  promised  to  pay  him.  In  such 
cases  it  has  been  repeatedly  held  that  the  promise  was 
without  the  statute,  only  when  it  api)ears  that  the  plaintiff 
had  disoharged  the  third  person;  although  the  per- 
llHmance  of  the  trork  may  have  enured  to  the  benefit  of 
the  defendant.  (Z)  Those  decisions  are  therefore  direct 
authorities  against  the  ruling  in  Emerson  v.  Slater  and 
Kvtzmeyer  v.  JEhiniSj  and  against  the  whole  doctrine  that 
a  benefit  to  the  promisor  will  take  the  promise  out  of  the 
statute,  in  whatever  form  it  may  be  stated. 

§  629.  The  next  class  of  cases  where  the.  general  propo- 
rtion under  examination  is  asserted  to  be  law,  consists  of 
those  where  it  was  assigned,  as  a  reason,  for  taking  out 
of  the  statute  the  promise  upon  which  the  question  arose ; 
but  either  the  circumstances  did  not  require  the  invocation 
of  its  aid,  because  the  case  properly  depended  upon  some 
rule  having  no  relation  to  it ;  or  else  the  case  came  within 
one  of  the  specific  classes  governed  by  well  defined  rules, 
forming  corollaries  of  the  principle,  that  where  the  promise 
is  substantially  to  pay  the  debt  of  promisor  it  is  not  within 


(I)  See  chapter .ix,  article  iii,  and  the  following  cases:  Puckett  v.  Bates, 
4  Alabama,  390.;  Ellison  v.  Jaekson,  etc.,  Company,  12  California,  542 ;  Noyes 
V.  Htunphreys,  11  Grattan  (Virginia),  636;  Wamick  v,  Grosholz,  3  Grant's 
Cases  (Pennsylvi&nin),  234;  Andre  v.  Bodman,  13  Maryland,  241 ;  Brevier  v, 
Pendell  12  Michigan,  224 ;  Sinclair  v.  Richardson,  12  Vermont,  33;  King  v. 
De^pard,  6  Wend^l  (New  York),  277.  But  see  Devlin  v.  Woodgate,  34 
Barboar  (New  York),  252  contra.  It  is  said  in  1  Smith's  Leading  Cases,  6th 
Ao^erioau  editfoa^  489,  that  the  reason  why  the  principle  under  examination 
will  not  suffice  to  save  a  verbal  promise,  in  this  class  of  cases,  is  *'  because 
the  benefit^  though  real,  is  not,  under  these  circumstances,  sufficiently  certain 
to  constitute  a  tegdl  consideratian"  In  a  recent  case  presenting,  upon  one 
hypothesis,  the  question  bow  far  this  principle  will  control  the  application  of 
the  third  rule;  and,  upon  another,  a  question  very  analogous  to  that  which 
which  arose  in  the  cases  just  cited,  the  court  was  driven  to  a  very  fine  spun 
line  of  argument,  to  escape  the  alternative,  of  holding  the  defendant  to  be 
liable,  on  the  ground  that,  the  leading  object  of  the  promisor  was  to  benefit 
himself,  or  of  overruling  altogether  the  principle.  See  Clay  v,-  Walton,  9 
California,  328 ;  post,  $  641. 
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the  statute.  As  we  have  already  said,  whenever  this  prop- 
osition means  nothing  more  than  that  prmoiple,  it  is  open 
to  no  objection  as  a  rule  of  law. 

§  630.  Among  the  cases  of  this  descriptioQ,  Al^  y, 
ScotiUe,  67  Massachusetts  (1  Gray),  391,  A.  D.  1864,  is  the 
most  conspicuous,  (m)  There,  as  we  have  already  said,  \\ 
was  held  that  a  promise  to  indemnify  the  plaintiff,  ^gaiwt 
his  accommodation  indorsements  of  outstanding  notes  of  % 
corporation,  made  in  consideration  of  the  tcansfer  of  the 
plaintiff' s  stock  in  the  corporation,  and  a  note  against  It^ 
held  by  the  plaintiff,  was  not  within  the  statute,  because 
it  was  not  made  to  the  creditor.  But  the  court  also  ^ded, 
that  if  the  promise  could  be  regarded  as  beiAg  to  answeir 
for  the  default  of  the  company,  it  was  not  within  the  statute, 
because  ^^when  the  leading  and  obvious  object  of  the 
projnisor  was  to  induce  the  promisee  to  forego  some  lien, 
interest^  benefit^  or  advantage  held  by  him,  aipid  to  traAsfer 
that  interest^  or  confer  that  or  some  equivalent  bene^t  on 
the  promisor,  although  the  effect  may  be  to  discharge  another 
person  from  an  obligation,  still  it  is  a  new,  independent  9^d 
original  contract  between  the  pa^rties,  and  is  not  witlw  t}x% 
statute  of  frauds  required  to  be  in  writing."  It  was 
farther  said  that  the  substance  of  the  transaction  was  that 
the  plaintiff  placed  in  the  defendant' s  hands  the  funds, 
out  of  which  the  notes  would,  in  due  course  of  business, 
be  paid.  But  the  case  is  now  universally  regarded  as  9^ 
authority  upon  the  first  point  decided,  which  is>  a  veil 
settled  principle  of  law,  ^a  we  have  already  seem  (n) 

§  631.  The  same  general  observation  will  apply  to  JSnufH 
V.  Scha^er^  24  Maryland,  143  ;(o)  Mason  v.  BiiUj  80  Ala- 
bama, 599  ]{p)  Spann  v.  BaUzelly  1  Florida,  301  \{q)  Jeplier- 
son  V.  HuTit^  84  Massachusetts  (2  Allen),  417,(r)  and 
numerous  other  cases,  where  this  proposition  was  assigned 

(m)  Cited  also  ante,  §  376. 

(n)  Chapter  xi.    The  case  is  so  treated  in  Furbish  v  Gk>odnow,  98  Mjt99(k 
chusetts,  296. 
(o)  Ante,  S  413.  fe)  Ante,  §  iU, 

(jpi)  Ante,  §  416.  (r)  Ante,  §  13& 
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j^uite  unnecessarily  as  one  of  the  grounds  of  the  decisldii^ 
the  statute  being  clearly  Inapplicable  under  solne  othet 
wdU  settled  priliciple^ 

§  68S.   Cases  of  the  other  kind,  namely,  where  this 
proposition  was  assigned,  in  general  terms,  as  the  grdUiict 
for  taking  the  promise  out  of  the  statute,  but  in  re^lit^ 
the  facts  called  for  the  application  of  some  specific  princi- 
|flej  derived  from  the  general  rule  that  a  promise  td  pay 
the  promisor's  own  debt  is  not  within  the  statute^  are  eteri 
of  less  authority  to  support  this  proposition,  as  a  rule  of 
BBiTersal  application ;  because  our  argiument  is  that  it 
Is  true  in  all  such  instances  and  no  other.    Many  such 
cases  hate  been  cited  in  previous  pages,  under  the  spe- 
cific pruiciples  to  which  they  respectively  belong.    Among 
them  Itfied  v.  Holcomb^  31    Connecticut,   860,   decided 
A.  D.  1863,(5)  is  quite  noteworthy,  as  showing  the  tendency 
of  this  doctrine  to  swallow  up  all  other  principles,  by 
whieb  the  application  of  the  statute  is  regulated,  and  to 
introduce  vagueness  and  confusion  into  this  branch  of  the 
law.     There,  as  we  have  seen,  the  court  was  required  to 
2)as8  upon  the  question,  whether  a  promise  to  indemnify 
the  plaintiff  for  indorsing  a  third  person's  note  at  the 
jreqnest  and  for  Itie  benefit  of  the  defendant,  which  the 
defendant  himself  subsequently  indorsed,  was  within  the 
statute.-    But  it  was  held  that  the  statute  did  not  apply,' 
for  a  reason  embodying  the  proposition  now  under  dis- 
eueeion,  in  one  of  its  protean  forms. 

§  683.  Another  case,  illustrating  the  same  tendency,- 
whicli  has  not  yet  been  cited,  is  LemTnon  v.  Box^  20  Texas, 
3B&,^  A.  D.  1867.  There  the  question  was  whether  a  plea 
&t  det-off  could  be  sustained ;  the  allegation  being  that  the 
l^latfiMfiT  requested  the  defendant  to  procure  a  note  &0m 
G.  &tk&  E.  Carpenter  for  a  specified  sum,  and  an  order  uponf 
YArh.  to  accept  the  note  as  cash ;  and  promised  the  defend- 
aitft  ihM  if  he  would  do  so,  he  wotild  pay  the  aiiiount ;  &ii^ 


(y)  Ante,  i  467". 
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fhat  after  the  order  and  note  had  been  obtained,  he  repeated 
his  promise.  The  court  held  that  the  amonnt  of  the  note 
and  order  could  be  properly  offset  againflt  the  plaintiff's 
demand,  on  the  ground  that  tile  plaintiff's  leading  object 
was  to  subserve  some  purpose  of  his  own ;  and  although 
the  transactions  or  dealings  between  the  plaintiff  and  ttie 
Carpenters  were  not  stated,  "the  maniftest  inference"  was 
that  he  owed  the  Carpenters  money;  and  "apparently" 
he  thought  this  the  most  convenient  way  in  which  he  could 
pay  his  debt;  and  that,  "for  aught  that  appears,"  there 
was  no  original  indebtedness  on  the  part  of  the  Carpent«ai9 
to  the  defendant ;  but ' '  he  may  have  purchased  their  claim 
agtmiBt  tiie  plaintiff. "  So  a  j  udgment  for  the  plaintiff  was 
reversed,  because  the  plea  of  set-off  was  ruled  out.  Upon 
the  fects  assumed  by  the  court  to  exist,  the  promise  was 
to  pay  the  promisor's  pre-existing  debt  to  a  transfiaree 
thereof. 

%  634.  It  is  somewhat  remarkable,  that  >  the  cases  of 
this  description,  where  we  should  find  the  greatest  dif- 
ficulty in  showing,  that  although  this  general  proposition 
was  stated  as  the  ground  of  the  decision,  the  result  was 
really  controlled  by  the  application  of  one  of  the  specific 
propositions  to  which  we  hove  referred^  have  arisen  in 
Pennsylvania  and  Vermont,  where  the  general  proposition 
has  since  been  so  emphatically  repudiated;  and  the 
same  court  which  decided  the  doubtful  case,  has  by  a 

anhfiAniiATit  iv^nnt.ninHnn   nf  it^  kvcAApA   t,hn  rlrtnhbt  nrhit^h 
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• 
the  premises.    The  first  instalment  not  having  been  paid, 

the  defendant  commenced  an  action  of  ejectment  against 
Barrett;  pending  which  the  plaintiff  filed  a  mechanic's 
lien  against  the  property,  for  the  amoxmt  remaining  xmpaid 
upon  his  contract  with  Barrett;  and  subsequently  the 
defendant,  in  consideration  that  the  plaintiff  would  stay 
his  proceedings,  promised  to  pay  him  his  debt,  when  the 
property  should  come  back  to  the  defendant,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  ejectment  suit  At  a  still  later  date  the 
defendant  recovered  the  possession  of  the  property,  A 
judgment  for  the  plaintiff  was  affirmed  by  the  Supreme 
Court  It  was  held  that  the  promise  was  not  within  the 
statute  on  the  ground  that  it  was  a  new  and  original  con- 
tract, founded  upon  a  new  and  fresh  consideration  between 
the  parties  to  this  suit ;  and  that  the  defendant' s  object  was 
not  to  answer  for  the  debt  of  Barrett,  but  to  subserve  a 
purpose  of  his  own.  But  the  subsequent  case  of  Mavle 
V.  Bucknelly  60  Pennyslvania,  89,  explains  this  case  as 
having  proceeded  upon  the  ground  that  the  promisor's 
property  was  liable  for  the  debt,  independently  of  his 
promise  to  pay  it 

§  636.  In  Lampson  v.  Hdbart^  28  Vermont,  697,  A.  D. 
1856,  and  also  in  Cross  v.  Richardson^  30  Vermont,  641, 
A.  D.  1858,  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  say  that  any 
specific  rule,  as  distinguished  from  the  general  proposition, 
controlled  the  result,  had  not  the  court  itself  subsequently 
surmounted  the  difficulty.  It  is  unnecessary  to  recapitu- 
late these  cases  in  detail;  for  in  Fullam  v.  Adams^  37 
Vermont,  391,  they  were  authoritatively  explained,  as 
having  proceeded  upon  the  ground  that  the  promisee  sur- 
rendered to  the  promisor  a  security  or  lien  upon  property ; 
notwithstanding  that  in  each  of  them  the  broad  proposi- 
tion under  discussion  was  assigned,  in  one  of  its  varied 
forms,  as  a  reason  for  the  decision.  And  it  is  not  easy  to  see 
what  security  the  plaintiff  in  the  first  cause  had  obtained.  {€) 

(0  Bot  it  was  also  intimated  that  Lampson  v,  Hobart  was  erroneouslj 
decided ;  and  with  this  conclusion  we  agree.  It  is  in  direct  conflict  with 
Waldo  V,  Simonson,  18  Michigan,  345,  A.  D.  1869,  published  while  this 
Tolume  was  passing  through  the*  press. 
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§  637.  The  cjase  of  Templetons  v.  Basconij  33  Vermont, 
132,  A.  D.  1860,  (t^)  although  quite  recent,  has  provoked 
considerable  discussion,  which  is  put  at  rest  by  the  sub- 
sequent authoritative  explanation  of  it.  There  it  appeared 
that  the  plaintiffs  were  creditors  of  the  father  of  the  de- 
fendant who  had  died  intestate,  leaving  a  considerable 
estate ;  that  the  defendant  was  his  only  child  and  enti- 
tied  to  all  the  estate  after  payment  of  the  debts ;  that 
Unmediately  after  the  death  of  his  fstther,  the  defendant 
entered  into  possession  of  the  estate ;  and  afterwards,  in 
consideration  that  the  plaintiffs  would  not  present  their 
daim  to  the  commissioners  upon  the  estate,  appointed  by 
the  probftte  court,  or  take  the  necessary  legal  steps  to  have 
it  chargeable  .upon  the  estate,  the  defendant  repeatedly 
promised  to  pay  them  the  amount.  The  first  promise 
was  made  shortly  after  the  death  of  the  father;  subse- 
quentiy  the  defendant  was  appointed  administrator,  and 
the  promise  was  repeated  several  times  after  he  was  so 
appointed.  It  further  appeared,  that  the  delay  in  present- 
ing the  claim  had  caused  the  plaintiffs  to  lose  their 
remedy  against  the  estate,  as  the  commissioners  had 
reported,  and  the  report  had  been  confirmed.  Here  was, 
at  first  sight,  as  far.as  the  application  of  this  clause  of  the 
statute  was  involved,  the  ordinary  case  of  a  consideration 
resting  in  forbearance  merely ;  which  had  incidentally,  and 
not  as  a  part  of  the  original  agreement,  caused  the  loss  of 
the  debt  But  the  Supreme  Court  affirmed  a  judgment  of 
the  County  Court  in  favor  of  the  plaintiffs. 

§  638.  Kellogg,  J.,  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  court, 
said  that  on  the  neglect  of  the  defendant  to  take  adminis- 
tration, the  plaintiffs,  as  creditors,  might  have  done  so ;  and 
the  expense  of  such  administration,  and  of  proceedings 
before  the  commissioners  to  prove  the  debt,  would  have 
lessened  the  amount  of  the  estate,  which  the  defendant 
had  a  direct  interest  in  preventing.  He  added :  "/ti  mev> 
cf  the  interest  which  the  d^endant  had  in  that  estate, 

(tt)  Cited  also,  aad  commented  upon  in  note  to  §  15,  aate. 
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such  forbearance^  or  the  agreement  for  it  on  the  part  of  the 
plaintiffs,  at  the  request  of  the  defendant,  ought  to  be 
regarded  as  a  sufficient  consideration  for  the  defendant^  s 
promise  to  j)ay  the  debt"  **The  consideration  of  the 
promise  of  the  defendant  was  the  waiving  by  the  plaintiffs 
of  their  remedy  against  the  estate  of  the  defendant's 
&ther— a  remedy  to  which  they  had  an  undoubted 
right,  — for  the  benefit  of  the  defendant,  and  at  his  request. 
His  promise  to  pay  the  debt  to  the  plaintiffs  was  foxmded^ 
not  on  the  consideration  of  the  original  debt,  but  on  a  new 
consideration  distinct  from  it,  moving  from  the  plaintiffs 
directly  to  himself,  the  entire  heTiefU  qf  which  v>ai  antiei' 
pated  or  received  by  him:  It  is  therefore  to  be  regarded, 
not  as  collateral  to  the  original  debt,  but  as  an  ori^nal 
and  independent  undertaking."  In  FvUam  v.  Adams ^ 
87  Vermont,  391,  the  Chief  Justice,  after  saying  that  in 
this  case  all  the  property  was  in  the  defendant' s  hands ; 
added  that  'Hhe  plaintiffs  not  only  relinquished  his" 
(their)  '^  right  in  favor  of  the  defendant  to  the  funds  in 
his  hands,  to  which  he"  (they)  **had  the  right  to  look 
for  payment,  but  his ' '  (their)  ' '  omission  to  proceed  against 
fh^n,  operated  as  a  discharge  of  the  debt  itsdlf." 

§  639.  The  list  of  cases  of  this  character  is  by  no  means 
exhausted ;  but  we  believe  that  we  have  cited  those  where 
the  general  proposition  under  examination  was  laid  down, 
under  circumstances  raising  the  strongest  argument  in  its 
ikvor. 

§  640.  *  To  glance  briefiy  at  another  description  of  cases. 
There  are  some  where,  although  the  consideration  moved 
to  the  promisor,  and  the  leading  object  of  the  transaction 
was  to  subserve  some  purpose  of  his  own,  it  was  held  that 
the  promise  was  within  the  statute,  because  the  object  to 
be  accomplished  by  the  promisor  did  not  appear  to  be 
sufficiently  beneficial  to  him,  to  satisfy  the  supposed  rule. 
And  it  has  been  suggested,  that  in  all  the  cases  where  the 
third  person  had  undertaken  the  fulfilment  of  a  contract 
with  tiie  defendant,  contemplating  an  improvement  of  the 

80 
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defendant's  property,  and  had  sublet  a  iK)rtion  of  it  to 
the  plaintiff,  who  refused  to  proceed  with  the  work, 
till  the  defendant  agreed  to  pay  him;  the  true  reason 
why  the  defendant's  promise  is  within  the  statute  unless 
the  original  contractor  has  been  discharged,  is  that  the 
benefit  to  the  defendant  is  not  sufficiently  certain.  («) 
With  great  deference  to  the  distinguished  jurists  who 
hare  advanced  this  idea,  it  appears  to  be  merely  an  attempt 
to  neutralize  the  mischievous  consequences  of  the  vague* 
ness  of  this  proposition,  by  the  introduction  of  another 
proposition  equally  vague,  tending  in  the  contrary  direc> 
tion.  The  cases  to  which  we  refer,  strikingly  illustrate 
our  position,  that  the  doctrine  that  a  promise  is  without 
the  statute,  when  the  leading  object  is  to  subserve  some 
purpose  of  the  promisor,  cannot  be  sustained  in  its  broad 
acceptation ;  and  the  attempt  to  limit  it  in  this  manner, 
will,  it  is  believed,  only  increase  the  confusion. 

§  641.  Thus  in  Clay  v.  Walton,  9  California,  828,  A.  D. 
1868,  the  question  was  whether  the  defendant  was  liable 
ujKm  a  verbal  promise,  to  become  responsible  for  brick 
sold  to  one  Williams,  to  enable  him  to  complete  a  contract 
with  the  defendant  for  the  erection  of  the  defendant's 
house.  The  plaintiffs  had  judgment,  and  an  order  grant- 
ing a  new  trial  was  affirmed  on  appeal.  On  the  part  of 
the  plaintiffs,  several  points  were  taken,  and  among  others, 
the  argument  was  pressed  upon  the  courts  that  the  leading 
object  of  the  promisor  was  to  subserve  his  own  interests ; 
but  the  court  held  that  the  plaintiff  was  not  entitied  to 
recover.  Field,  J. ,  upon  this  point,  said :  *'  The  correctness 
of  the  general  rule  is  unquestionable,  but  it  is  difficult  to 
see  its  application  to  the  present  case.  There  is  no  evi- 
dence that  the  building  could  not  have  been  erected,  and 
the  requisite  brick  obtained  by  the  contractor,  if  the 
defendant  had  made  no  promise ;  or  that  brick  equally 
good  could  not  have  been  obtained  elsewhere ;  or  that  it 
was  of  any  particular  benefit  to  the  defendant^  that  the 

(ir>  See  note  to  §  628,  ante. 
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contract  with  Williams  should  have  been  carried  out  at 
all ;  and  even  had  circumstances  of  this  nature  api>eared 
in  the  case,  the  question  would  still  have  arisen,  as  to 
what  was  the  leading  object  and  purpose  of  the  promise. 
The  interest  which*  a  promisor  has  in  the  performance  of 
a  contract  by  another,  or  Ibe  benefit  which  he  may  derive 
thereby,  cannot  determine  his  liability.  That  liability 
arises  from  the  character  of  the  promise,  and  the  interest 
in  the  prindpal  contract,  or  the  benefit  to  be  gained  by  its 
performance,  become  matters  of  consideration,  only  as 
they  may  serve  to  determine  that  character/* 

§  642.  The  decision  in  tiie  recent  case  of  I^eiffer  v. 
AdUr^  37  New  York,  164,  A.  D.  1867,  also  proceeded  on 
the  ground  of  the  lack  of  sufilcient  benefit  to  the  promisor 
to  sustain  the  promise.  There  tiie  action  was  upon  a  ver- 
bal promise  of  the  defendant^  a  widow,  to  pay  a  debt  due 
fh>m  her  deceased  husband  to  the  plaintiffs ;  and  the  con- 
sideration is  stated  in  the  report  to  have  been,  that  the 
jdaintifl's  ^^  promised  to  sell  goods  on  credit  to  her,  to  en- 
able her  to  carry  on  business,  and  to  assist  her  in  settling 
with  other  creditors  of  her  husband ;  and  these  promises 
they  ftdfilled.'*  It  is  not  stated  whether  he  left  a  will  or 
assets,  and  apparentiy  there  was  no  evidence  on  the  latter 
point.  The  cause  was  tried  before  a  referee,  who  dismissed 
the  complaint.  The  judgment  entered  upon  his  rex)ort  was 
aflirmed  by  the  Supreme  Court,  ^nd  the  plaintiff  appealed 
to  the  Cowti  of  Api)eals ;  where  the  judgment  was  again 
affirmed. 


<i 


§  643.  Porter,  J.,  delivering  the  prevailing  opinion,  said : 
It  does  not  apx)ear  that  the  husband  left  any  property,  or 
that  the  widow  had  any  interest  to  subserve  by  assuming 
the  payment  of  his  debts.  She  was  under  no  obligation  to 
the  plaintiffs,  unless  one  was  created  by  her  unwritten  prom- 
ise to  {)ay  what  she  did  not  owe.  The  original  demand 
was  not  extinguished  by  the  arrangement,  and  tiiere  was 
no  such  new  consideration  as  would  suffice  to  take  the 
case  out  of  the  statute  of  frauds.    The  settlements  which 


the  plalntUTs  weie  to  aid  her  in  n^otifttang  weie  of  the  debt* 
of  another,  for  which  she  was  not  liable,  and  In  which  ahe 
had  no  personal  concern.  She  was  evidently  in  good 
credit,  for  the  appellants  were  willing  to  tratt  her  for  the 
amoont  of  her  husband's  debt,  aJid  for  all  she  waa  willing 
to  porchaae.  A  verbal  promise  to  sell  goods  to  a  tetpcai' 
Bible  party,  for  their  fall  valne,  and  on  the  usual  terms, 
fonns  no  consideration  for  an  independent  engagement  to 
pay  the  antecedent  debt  of  a  third  penon.(«j)  Thwe  is 
nothing  in  the  &cta  found  by  the  referee,  to  withdraw  ths 
agreement  from  the  operation  of  the  Btatat«  ot  fiaads<" 

§  644.  So  in  Otbome  v.  The  Farmtrg  Loan  and  lYutt 
Ctympany^  16  "Wisconffln,  36,  A.  D.  1862.  There  the  de- 
fendant had  received  from  a  railroad  company  a  deed  of 
surrender  of  its  road,  equipment  and  franchises.  In  trost  to 
pay  off  certain  debts  and  incumbrances ;  and  Uie  complaint 
alleged  that  ail«rwards  the  defendant  undertook  to  pay  % 
debt  of  the  company  due  to  the  plaintiff,  (not  jativided  fot 
in  the  deed,)  in  consideration  that  the  plaintiff  would  pro- 
cure the  passage  of  a  resolution  by  the  directors  of  the  com* 
pany  "  recommending  and  instructing  the  defendant"  to 
make  such  payment ;  which  he  had  procured  to  be  done  at 
much  labor  and  expense.  At  the  trial  the  plaintiff  having 
proved  the  terms  of  the  deed  (^  surrender,  and  that  the  de- 
fendant had  since  received  from  the  revenues  of  the  road,  an 
amount  equal  to  the  debt  of  the  company  to  the  plaintiff; 
offered  to  prove  the  promise  by  oral  testtmony,  which  was- 
excluded  on  the  ground  that  it  waa  within  the  statute.  The 
defendant  having  had  a  verdict,  the  judgment  thereon  was 
affirmed  on  appeal.  The  aigument  of  the  plaintiff's  emin- 
eel  was  to  the  effect  that  the  plaintiff  insisted  that  the 
defendant  was  liable  to  pay  the  debt ;  and  that  his  pro- 
curing the  resolution  to  be  passed  avoided  a  law  suit ; 
that  the  resolution  recognized  the  l^;ality  of  t^e  defend- 
ant's possession  of  the  road  ;  and  that  it  might,  by  way 

(lo)  ThJft  propositjoa  of  the  learoed  judge  aeenM  to  oooflict  w4th  IIm  DttdaPi' 
■Uadiiig  of  tbe  court  aod  counsel,  ia  Wlueler  «.  Collier,- Cnte  £ 
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of  estoppel,  legalize  other  payments  of  the  same  charac- 
ter theretofore  made  hj  the  defendant.  But  tlie  conrt 
said, :  ^'  The  respondent  was  not  benefited  by  the  x)assage 
of  the  resolution  by  the  directors,  as  we  can  see.  It 
is  claimed  that  it  might  be  beneficial  to  the  respondent 
because  it  would  be  a  recognition  by  the  directors  of  its 
right  to  the  possession  of  the  road.  But  the  respondent 
had  already  acquired  this  possession  by  the  deed  of  sur- 
render. The  suggestion  that  the  resolution  could  possibly 
benefit  the  resiK>ndent  in  any  manner  must  be  disre- 
g«aided.''(a?) 

§  646.  The  case  of  H^ynold^  v.  OarpenteTf  3  Chandler 
(Wisconsin),  31,  A.  D.  1860,  doubtless  proceeded  upon  a 
similar  ground,  although  the  consideration  did  not  move 
from  the  plaintiff  but  from  the  debtor.  The  action  was  to 
recover  upon  a  verbal  promise  of  the  defendant  to  pay  the 
bcmrd  bills  of  various  persons ;  and  it  appeared  that  the 
defendant  was  engaged  in  the  construction  of  a  canal,  and 
in  consideration  that  the  debtors  would  go  to  work  for  the 
defendant,  he  undertook  with  the  plainti^  to  pay  the  biUs  in 
question.  The  plaintiff  having  recovered  in  the  court  below, 
the  judgment  was  reversed  on  appeal ;  the  court  merely  say- 
ing that  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  the  case  was  within 
the  statute  of  frauds,  without  discussing  the  question. 

f  646.  It  win  be  noticed  that  these  cases  were  precisely 
of  that  class,  where  the  general  principle  that  the  statute 
does  not  apply  to  a  promise  to  pay  the  promisor' s  debt^ 
would  not  operate.  The  first  three  effectually  dispose  of 
the  theory,  that  harm  to  the  promisee  will  take  the  promise 
OHt  of  the  statute.  But  it  is  difficult  to  state  any  ground 
tfcpon  whi^h  a  court  can  undertake  to  gauge  the  amount  of 

■  .  .  ■■..■■  V  •  - 

— ^|F"»»IU.  II  ■  I  I  I  I  I  I 

C0')49!ee'  alr'o  Brown  v.,  Barnes,  6"  Alabama,  694^  A.  D.  1^44,  where  it  was 
held  that  a  promiee  by  a  person  who  had  the  custody  of  the  estate  and 
management  of  the.  affairs  of  a  debtor,  that  he  would  pay  the  debt,  in  or  u- 
sid^ration  that. the  p!:iini.£f  would  state  the  items  of  his  account,  swear 
to.  their  correctness  before  the  mayor  of  Philadelphia^  and  procure  his  offi- 
otal  c#rtifi<»te  thereof,  was  within  the  statute,  because  the  consideration  wa« 
nat  bf^neflcial  to  the  defendant 
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benefit^  which  an  adult  promisor  of  sound  mind  will  recdve 
from  the  consideration  of  a  contract  entered  into  by  him, 
when  it  moves  directly  from  the  other  party  to  him,  and  at 
his  request  He  is  upon  every  principle  the  sole  and  final 
judge  of  that  benefit.  We  therefore  regard  these  cases  as 
practically  demonstrating  the  unsoundness  of  the  sup- 
posed rule,  which  requires  such  violations  of  approved 
legal  principles  to  reconcile  it  with  the  statute. 

§  647.  To  sum  up  the  results  of  ibis  investigation.  The 
advocates  of  the  supi)Osed  rule  do  not  agree  upon  its 
terms ;  all  of  them  define  it  in  very  vague  and  elastic  lan- 
guage ;  most  of  them  in  terms^  which  would  include  nearly 
every  promise  to  pay  another's  precedent  debt  upon  a  new 
consideration,  and  introduce  confasion  into  aU  the  prin- 
ciples by  which  the  application  of  the  statute  is  regulated. 
Its  best  and  most  defensible  definition  makes  it  very 
nearly  tantamount  to  the  familiar  and  compact  rule,  sanc- 
tioned by  all  the  English  as  well  as  the  American  cases ; 
the  effect  of  which  is  controlled  in  this  country  by  well 
settled  and  defined  principles ;  that  a  promise  is  not  within 
the  statute,  where  the  promisor  or  his  property  was  liable 
to  pay  the  debt.  Whenever  it  means  any  thing  more  than 
this,  the  courts,  whatever  they  may  say,  in  practice  refuse 
to  follow  it ;  the  few  cases  where  they  have  allowed  it  to 
work  out  its  legitimate  consequences,  being  indefensible 
upon  principle,  and  upon  the  authority  of  otitier  numearous  . 
decisions.  Hence  we  conclude,  that  the  cases  which  so 
ei][iphatically  condemn  it,  contain  a  correct  exposition  of 
the  law ;  that  whenever  it  asserts  a  sound  rule,  it  is  a  mere 
paraphrase  of  a  better  defined  principle ;  and  that  because  , 
it  never  answers  any  useful  purpose ;  sometimea  asserts  a  . 
dangerous  fallacy ;  and  constantly  leads  to  uncertainty  and 
confusion ;  it  should  no  longer  be  permitted  to  encumber 
and  disfigure  our  system  of  jurisprudence.  (^) 

(jf)  Before  taking  lenve  of  this  entire  class  of  cases,  it  is  perhaps  proper  to 
state  why  we  have  not  treated,  as  the  enunciation  of  a  distinct  principle^  the  ' 
suggestion,  contained  in  several  text  books  and  authorities,  that  some  of- the 
early  decis^ions  of  the  Williams  and  Leper  series  are  to  be  ezplaiiiod  Uj^oa 
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OASSS    WHERE   A    GUARAKTT    OF   THE   DEBT  OF  A  THIRD 
PERSON  IS  NOT  WITHIN  THE  STATUTE. 


§  648.  The  cases  embraced  within  this  chapter  are  all 
that  remain  to  be  examined,  in  order  to  complete  the  dis- 
cussion of  that  clause  which  relates  to  special  promises  to 
answer  for  the  debt,  default^  or  miscarriages  of  another 
person.  Although  it  would  seem,  at  first  sight,  that  they 
were  of  all  others,  those  most  obviously  included  within 
the  terms  of  the  clause,  inasmuch  as  they  are,  not  prom- 
ises that  the  promisor  will  pay  a  debt  for  which  another 
is  also  liable,  but  promises  that  the  debtor  himself  shall  pay 
it ;  yet  there  are  no  other  cases,  with  respect  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  which  from  the  oi>eration  of  the  statute,  the  courts 
in  this  country  are  now  sp  ])erfectly  of  accord.  They  are 
yery  sharply  defined,  being  limited  to  two  kinds  of  cases ; 
namely,  those  where  the  debt  guarantied  was  transferred 
to  the  promisee  by  the  promisor,  at  the  time  of  making 
the  guaranty,  upon  a  consideration  moving  wholly  between 
the  parties ;  and  those  where  it  was  thereafter  to  be  con- 
tracted through  the  promisor  as  the  factor  of  the  promisee. 


tbe  theorj,  that  the  consideration  of  the  promiM  wii»  a  pnrcbase.  Bat  H  is 
not  possible  to  suppose  that  this  remark  was  intended  to  mean  that  a  prom- 
ise which  would  be  within  the  statute,  if  it  was  founded  upon  a  roonej 
consideration,  would  be  taken  out  of  the  statute,  by  the  fact  that  the  con- 
sideration was  a  purchase  of  property  or  of  an  interest  in  property. "  Evi- 
dently the  idea  intended  to  be  conveyed,  was  that  if  a  purchaser  of  property 
promises,  as  the  consideration  of  the  sale,  to  pay  the  debt  of  another,  for 
which  the  propeity  ifr  holden,  the  statute  does  not  ftpply.  *Th\n  is  conse- 
quently nothing  more  than  a  statement  of  certain  circumstances  unde^  which  ' 
the  eighth  rule  becomes  applicable;  and  the  cases  where  they  occur,  difier 
from  the  others  only  in  the  fact  that  the  promisor  acquired  an  interest  in  the 
property  simultaneously  with  making  the  promise.  This  feature  was  noticed  . 
in  the  574th  section. 
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operation  of  the  statute,  is  that  the  guaranty  is  merely  a 
substitute  for  the  promise  of  the  guarantor  to  pay  what- 
ever the  other  party  is  to  receive,  in  exchange  for  the  con- 
sideration famished  by  him.  It  is  therefore  said  to  be  a 
method  of  paying  the  guarantor's, own  debt,  adopted  for 
his  convenience,  and  accepted  in  place  of  his  own  dircet 
obligation.  This  is  very  satis£Eu;tory,  when  the  considera- 
tion of  the  transaction  was  connected  with  a  precedent 
debt  of  the  guarantor ;  or  when,  for  any  other  reason,  the 
surrounding  circumstances  plainly  show,  that  the  third 
person's  obligation  and  the  accompanying  guaranty  were 
in  fact  accepted,  in  lieu  of  so  much  money  to  be  paid  by 
the  guarantor.  But  it  is  open  to  considerable  criticism, 
when  the  parties  had  no  other  object  in  view,  than  a 
purchase  and  sale,  especially  when  the  security  was  sold 
for  money  and  at  a  considerable  discount.  And  this  is  the 
precise  state  of  facts  yipon  which  the  question  frequentiy 
arises. 

§  661.  The  exclusion  of  this  species  of  contract  from  the 
provisions  of  the  statute,  has  also  been  occasionally  made 
to  depend  ui>on  the  elastic  prox)Osition,  examined  at  length 
in  the  last  chapter ;  namely,  that  where  the  leading  object 
of  the  promisor  was  to  subserve  his  own  interest,  the 
statute  does  not  apply.  But  as  fiEu*  as  that  prox)osition 
is  identical  with  the  one  just  mentioned,  it  is  of  course 
open  to  the  same  objections;  and  if  it  can  be  treated 
as  having,  in  this  description  of  cases,  any  other  signifi- 
cation, the  distinction  depends  upon  the  fact,  that  the 
object  of  the  guarantor  was  to  acquire  the  consideration ; 
and  in  that  aspect  the  distinguishing  feature,  that  the  debt 
or  contract  guarantied  passed  from  him  to  the  other  party, 
becomes  immaterial.  So  that  if  this  be  the  true  explana- 
tion of  the  rule,  it  would  sustain  a  guaranty  of  a  debt 
originally  contracted  by  the  third  person  to  the  guarantee ; 
which  is  contrary  to  all  sound  principle,  and  to  the  author- 
ities cited  in  the  sixteenth  chapter.  We  must  therefore 
look  for  some  other  reason  for  excluding  this  kind  of  guar- 
anty from  the  statute. 

81 


§  662.  It  haa  been  said  that  if  the  seciirit7  transferred  to 
the  promisee  was  not  negotiable,  bo  that  he  acquired 
merely  a  right  to  receiye  the  proceeds,  tiie  case  is  not 
within  the  statute,  becanse  the  debtor  owed  nothing  to  the 
promisee  ;  but  this  reason  will  not  apply  where  a  negoti- 
able security  has  been  transferred,  or  where  the  rale  of  the 
common  law  has  been  so  modified  by  statute,  that  the 
assignee  is  entitled  to  enforce  the  demand  by  an  action  in 
his  own  name  against  the  debtor.  The  American  cases 
include  within  tiie  rale  both  descriptions  of  securities,  and 
properly  so ;  for  the  character  of  the  security,  in  respect 
to  its  negotiability,  is  merely  accidental ;  and  the  prohibition 
or  pennissiou  to  maintain  an  acUon  in  the  name  of  the  real 
party  in  interest,  upon  an  instrament  which  ia  not  n^o- 
tiable,  is  a  mere  rule  of  procedure.  Neitiier  circumstance 
affords  any  substantial  reason,  for  a  distinction  in  the  ap- 
plication of  the  principle. 

§  653.  It  is  very  evident  that  this  class  of  promises  is  not 
within  the  intent  of  the  statute  ;  for  although  the  commen- 
tators differ  sometimes  in  the  details  of  the  reasons  assigned 
by  them,  why  the  legislature  included  promises  to  answer 
for  the  debt  of  another  within  this  section  ;  they  all  agree 
in  the  general  proposition,  that  the  motive  for  the  perpe- 
tration of  firaud  and  subornation  of  perjury,  in  such  cases, 
was  to  be  found  in  the  creditor*  s  temptation  to  throw  upon 
a  person  of  substance,  the  burden  of  a  bad  debt.  But  if  a 
debt  due  to  the  defendant  himself  is  sold  to  the  plaintiff, 
for  a  consideration  passing  tcom  the  latter  to  the  defend- 
ant, it  is  clear  that  the  motive  operates  in  a  contrary  direc- 
tion. And  in  the  absence  of  any  express  evidence  upon 
the  point,  the  presumption  that  the  purchaser  required 
£rom  the  seller  a  guaranty  of  payment,  although  not  strong 
enough  to  raise  a  l^al  inference  to  that  effect,  is  neverthe- 
less a  natural  inference  from  the  known  usage  in  such 
cases ;  unless  the  relative  value  of  the  consideration,  or 
some  other  attending  circumstance,  shows  that  the  pur- 
chaser took  the  security  at  his  own  risk.    Indeed  this 
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species  of  guaranty  is  only  a  step  beyond  that  which  the 
law  actually  implies  upon  such  a  transfer,  (a) 

§  654.  Perhaps  therefore  a  more  satisfactory  reason,  why 
a  verbal  contract  of  this  kind  is  valid,  may  be  found  in  the 
fa.ct  that  it  is  a  mere  extension  of  the  terms  of  the  warranty, 
which  the  law  implies  upon  the  sale  of  every  chose  in 
action  or  chattel ;  and  not  a  contract  created  ab  origine, 
for  the  purpose  specified  in  the  statute.  This  reason  is 
comprehensive  enough  to  include  all  variations  in  the 
details  of  the  different  cases ;  and  it  is  believed  that  it  rests 
ux)on  a  solid  foundation  of  principle,  and  finds  a  close 
analogy  in  the  reason  which  has  most  commanded  appro- 
bation, for  excluding  from  the  statute  a  fEu^tor's  del  credere 
contract ;  as  well  as  in  the  reasons  which  have  controlled 
the  decision  of  other  kinds  of  cases  arising  under  this 
clause.  (&) 

§  665.  But  the  only  English  decision  upon  the  subject 
was  placed  upon  the  ground  that  the  transfer  of  an  instru- 
ment,, which  is  not  negotiable,  does  not  enable  the  trans- 
feree to  enforce  the  payment  of  any  debt  or  the  fulfilment 
of  any  duty  against  tiie  party  bound  thereby.  In  Sdr- 
graves  v.  Parsons^  13  Meeson  and  Welsby,  561,  A.  D. 
1844,  already  cited  under  another  rule,(c)  the  defendant 

(a)  Without  entering  at  any  length  into  the  question,  which  has  heon  the 
subject  of  considerable  discussiou,  what  is  the  extent  of  the  implied  contract, 
arising  upon  the  transfer  for  a  yaluable  consideratioa  of  a  chose  in  action, 
by  a  person  who  neither  becomes  a  party  to  it,  nor  enters  into  any  express 
warranty  with  respect  thereto ;  it  would  seem  to  be  very  clear  that  it  amounts 
at  least  to  *'  an  implied  undertaking  that  he  held  it  by  a  right  and  title,  which 
would  enable  the  purchaser  to  enforce  it  against  the  parties  thereto."  Per 
Comstook,  J.,  Delaware  Bank  v,  JarvLs,  20  New  York,  229.  In  some  of  the 
States  of  the  Union  local  usage,  and  in  others  statutory  enactments^  have 
established  a  rule  of  law  that  a  guaranty  of  collection  is  implied  upon  the 
transfer  for  a  valuable  consideration  of  any  instrument  for  the  pajrment  of 
money. 

(&)  See  Macrory  v.  Scott,  5  Exchequer,  907,  and  20  Law  Journal,  N.  S., 
Exch.  90,  ante,  §§  491,  492;  and  other  cases  cited  in  chapter  fourteenth, 
article  second. 

(e)  S.  C,  14  Law  Journal,  N.  S.,  Exch.,  250.    See  §  366. 
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and  one  Paxker  had  made  written  contracts  for  the  sale 
by  Parker  to  the  defendant  of  the  "  put  or  call "  of  certain 
IVench  railway  shares,  at  a  certain  premiTim,  at  any  time 
before  the  18th  of  February,  1844 ;  before  which  time  the 
defendant  sold  the  option  to  the  plaintiff,  with  a  guaranty 
in  writing,  which  the  court  construed  as  a  guaranty  for 
the  fulfilment  of  the  contract  by  Parker.  The  shares  hav- 
ing risen  in  value,  the  plaintiff  "called''  them  from  the 
defendant  on  the  16th  of  February,  at  Liverpool ;  the  de- 
fendant immediately  notified  Parker  of  the  "call;"  and 
it  was  then  verbally  agreed  between  the  three,  that  they 
should  be  delivered  at  Paris  on  the  2d  of  March ;  before 
which  time  Parker  Mled.  In  an  action  on  the  guaranty, 
the  plaintiff  had  a  verdict ;  and  the  defendant,  pursuant 
to  leave  reserved,  moved  for  a  rule  to  enter  a  nonsuit, 
upon  the  ground,  among  others,  that  the  verbal  promise 
was  within  the  statute.  The  rule  was  refused,  Parke,  B., 
sajring  that  the  statute  only  applies  where  the  debt  or 
duty  was  due  to  the  promisee ;  that  Parker  had  not  con- 
tracted with  the  plaintiff ;  and  his  nonperformance  of  his 
contract  with  the  defendant,  was  no  default  towards  the 
plaintiff ;  consequently  the  defendant' s  undertaking  was 
not  a  promise  to  answer  for  any  default  or  miscarriage 
of  Parker,  in  any  debt  or  duty  towards  the  plaintiff;  but 
an  original  promise  that  a  certain  thing  should  be  done 
by  a  third  person. 

§  656.  Of  the  cases  in  the  United  States,  specimens  pre- 
senting almost  every  possible  variety  in  the  fects  and  in 
the  principles  upon  which  the  decisions  turn,  may  be 
found  in  the  State  of  New  York ;  where  this  doctrine  is 
interwoven  with  a  long  and  very  remarkable  legal  contro- 
versy. In  Smith  V.  ReSy  15  Wendell,  182,  A.  D.  1836, 
and  again  in  Packer  v.  WiUson,  id.  343,  in  the  same  year, 
the  Supreme  Court  of  that  State  held  that  a  written  guar- 
anty of  payment  indorsed  upon  an  overdue  promissory 
note  held  by  the  plaintiff,  the  consideration  of  which  was 
forbearance  to  the  maker,  was  within  the  statute,  and  was 
void  when  it  did  not  express  the  consideration.    But  in 
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Hough  V.  Oray^  19  Wendell,  202,  A.  D.  1838,  the  same 
court  held  that  a  similar  guaranty  indorsed  upon  a  third 
person' s  promissory  note,  simultaneously  with  the  mak 
ing  of  the  note,  the  note  and  guaranty  having  both  beei\ 
given  as  the  consideration  of  property  sold  by  the  payee 
to  the  maker,  was  in  legal  eflTect  a  promissory  note ;  and 
the  guarantor  was  a  joint  and  several  promisor,  with  the 
person  whose  name  was  subscribed  on  the  face  of  it.  The 
latter  decision  was  the  first  of  a  long  series  of  cases  in  that 
State,  involving  the  question  whether  the  statute  applies 
to  a  written  guaranty  indorsed  upon  or  subjoined  to  the 
note  of  a  third  person ;  which  was  sometimes  presented  in 
the  indirect  form,  whether  the  action  could  be  maintained 
against  the  guarantor  as  the  maker  or  indorser  of  the  note ; 
and  sometimes  directly,  whether  such  a*guaranty,  not  ex- 
pressing the  consideration,  was  void  under  the  statute  of 
frauds.  Following  out  the  idea  advanced  in  Hough  v. 
Qray^  that  such  a  guaranty  was  in  legal  effect  a  promis- 
sory note,  the  courts  of  New  York  ultimately  found  them- 
selves involved  in  a  labyrinth  of  contradictions  and  falla- 
cies ;  from  which  they  were  only  extricated  after  the  lapse 
of  upwards  of  twenty  years.  An  outline  of  this  singular 
controversy,  down  to  tiie  time  when  it  was  settled  by  the 
recognition  of  the  now  prevalent  doctrine  on  this  subject, 
will  be  found  in  the  foot  note.((i) 

(d)  The  case  of  Hougb  v.  Gray  was  followed  by  that  of  Luqueer  v.  Prosser, 
1  Hill,  256,  A.  D.  1841,  in  the  Supreme  Court;  reported  in  the  Court  of 
Errors  under  the  title  of  Prosser  v.  Luqueer,  4  Hill,  420,  A.  D.  1842.  The 
action  was  against  Prosser,  Edson,  and  Arnold,  upon  a  note  payable  to  one 
Parsons  or  bearer,  made  by  Edson  and  Arnold,  and  a  guaranty  of  payment 
and  waiver  of  notice  of  nonpayment  indorsed  thereon,  made  simultaneously 
with  the  note,  and  signed  by  Prosser.  The  note  and  guaranty  had  been 
delivered  on  the  same  day  to  Parsons,  as  security  for  the  payment  of  the  price 
of  articles,  sold  by  him  to  the  makers,  and  he  had  subsequently  transferred 
it  to  the  plaintiffs.  A  verdict  having  been  rendered  in  favor  of  the  plaintiffs, 
the  defendant  Prosser  moved  in  the  Supreme  Court  for  a  new  trial,  which 
was  denied,  the  court  holding  that  he  was  liable  with  the  other  defendants 
as  a  joint  and  sereral  maker  of  the  note.  The  judgment  thereon  was 
affirmed  by  the  Court  of  Errors,  the  opinion  having  been  delivered  by 
Walworth,  Chancellor;  it  held  that  the  defendant  was  liable  as  an  indorser. 
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§  657.  After  Beveral  conflicting  cases  upon  the  l^al 
effect  of  euch  a  guaranty,  and  the  application  of  the  stat- 
nte  of  flunds  thereto,  the  qnestion  came  before  the  Conrt 
of  Appeals  in  the  year  1849,  in  Brown  v.  Chirtiss,  2  New 
York  (3  Comstock),  225,  on  a  writ  of  error  to  the  Supremt 
Court,  to  review  the  decision  reported  in  Chirtiss  v. 
Brown,  2  Barbour,  61,  A.  D.  1847.  The  evidence  at  the 
trial  in  the  court  below,  showed  that  the  defendant  trans- 
ferred to  the  plaintiff  the  note  of  a  third  person,  payable 
to  the  defendant  or  bearer,  and  which  had  not  matured,  in 
exchange  for  the  defendant' s  own  note  held  by  the  plaint- 

the  waiver  cootained  in  hie  agreecaent  dispenEiag  with  a  demand  and  notion; 
but  the  learned  chancellor  also  eipreesed  the  opinion  thnt  the  defendant  wu 
liable  u  a  maker,  (a  Btriking  illustration  of  the  confuaion  which  Burrounded 
thiB  Biibject).  But  in  Miller  v.  Qsston,  2  Hill,  188,  A.  D.  1842,  the  Sopremu 
Court,  Bronaon,  J.,  delivering  the  opinion,  while  conceding  that  the  preced- 
ing casM  established  that  a  guarantor  may  bo  treated  ia  all  reBpecta  aa  a 
maker  of  a  note,  where  he  waa  privj  to  the  consideration,  and  the  guarantjr 
and  the  nol«  were  made  simultaneously,  Cook  a  distinction  between  those 
caaeB  and  one  where  the  guaranty  waB  made  after  the  note  had  taken  eSecL 
It  wa8  held  that  in  the  latter  case  he  could  not  be  treated  as  a  maker  or 
indorser,  and  sued  jointly  with  the  other  parties  by  a  subsequent  holder, 
onder  the  statute  permittinf^  the  joinder  in  one  action,  of  all  the  parties  liable 
upon  the  same  instrument.  It  was  intimnted  however  that  he  might  be 
treated  *a  the  maker  of  a  new  note,  and  in  that  capacity  sued  separately  by 
any  subsequent  holder  in  his  own  name.  As  the  'guaranty  tatiaSed  the 
statute,  the  only  question  directly  involved  in  the  case  was  the  right  to 
maintain  the  action  agaiost  all  the  parties;  and  in  the  next  case,  Hanrow  tv 
Durham,  3  Hill,  684,  A.  D.  1842,  Nelson,  C.  J.,  delivering  the  prevailing 
opinion  iu  the  Supreme  Court,  stated  that  they  had  entertained  no  dogbt  in 
Uiller  V.  Gaston,  that  the  plaintiff,  as  asubseqiient  holder,  might  have  main- 
tained the  action  against  the  subsequent  guarantor  alone,  as  upon  a  new 
note.  The  substance  of  the  ctae  of  Manrow  v.  Durham  will  be  presently 
stated,  in  the  order  of  its  decision  in  the  appellate  court;  the  judgment  npoa 
the  writ  of  error  bsving  been  delayed  till  seven  years  after  the  judgment  in 
the  Supreme  Court.  In  the  next  succeediug  case,  Johnson  c  GKIbert,  4 
Hill,  ITS,  A.  D.  1843,  Bronson,  J.,  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  holding  that  the  statute  of  frauds  did  not  apply  to  a  guaranty  writtea 
on  the  back  of  another's  overdue  chattel  note,  given  by  the  maker  to  the 
defendant,  and  transferred  by  the  defendant  to  the  plaintiff,  dmultaneooaly 
with  the  execution  of  the  guaranty,  in  consideration  of  a  precedent  debt 
due  &om  the  defendant  to  the  plaintiff.    He  said  that  it  was  not  an  under- 
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iff,  and  at  the  same  time  lie  indorsed  and  signed  a  guar- 
anty thereon,  expressing  no  consideration.  The  plaintiff 
having  had  a  verdict,  notwithstanding  the  objection  that  the 
guaranty  was  within  the  statute,  the  Supreme  Court  denied 
a  motion  made  by  the  defendant  for  a  new  trial,  substan- 
tially on  the  ground  that  under  the  previous  authorities  the 
defendant  must  be  regarded  as  a  maker  of  the  note,  although 
the  opinion  expressed  a  decided  dissatisfaction  with  them. 
This  decision  was  affirmed  by  the  Court  of  Appeals,  but 
upon  a  different  ground ;  the  opinion  having  been  delivered 
by  Bronson,  J.,  then  a  member  of  the  court  of  last  resort, 

taking  by  the  defendant  to  pay  the  third  person's  debt;  but  that  "it  was  an 
agreement  to  pay  his  own  debt  in  a  particular  way.'*    And  in  Hunt  v. 
Brown,  5  Hill,  145,  A.  D.  1843,  where,  in  consideration  of  the  discharge  of 
a  precedent  debt  due  by  the  maker  of  a  note  to  the  payee,  the  defendant 
indorsed  upon  the  note  his  guaranty  of  coUecHon^  which  expressed  no  con- 
sideration, (the  note  and  the  guaranty  having  had  a  simultaneous  inception;) 
Bronson,  J.,  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  court,  held  that  the  guaranty  was 
▼oid  under  the  statute  of  frauds,  because,  being  a  guaranty  of  collection,  and 
not  of  payment)  the  defendant  could  not  be  treated  as  a  maker  of  the  note; 
as  the  learned  judge  said  that  he  might  have  been,  within  the  previous 
authorities,  if  he  had  guarantied  the  payment  of  it    In  Leggett  v.  Ray- 
mond, 6  Hill,  639,  A.  D.  1844,  the  court  held  that  a  blank  guaranty  of  pay- 
ment^ expressing  no  consideration,  indorsed  by  the  defendant  upon  a  note, 
payable  to  him  or  bearer,  after  its  date  and  before  its  maturity,  (neither  the 
consideration  nor  the  person  to  whom  it  was  given  appearing  in  evidence,) 
might  be  treated  as  a  blank  negotiable  indorsement;  and  the  plaintiff  might 
recover  on  proof  of  demand  at  maturity  and    notice    of  nonpayment 
Bronson,  J.,  who  delivered  the  opinion,  expressed  his  extreme  dissatisfaction 
with  his  deci^on,  but  he  held  himself  bound  by  the  decision  of  the  Court 
of  Errors  in  Prosser  v.  Luqueer,  where,  he  said,  that  court  treated  Prossef  as 
an  indorser.    But  in  Hall  v.  Farmer,  5  Denio,  484,  A.  D.  1848,  Beardsley, 
0.  J.,  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court,  said  that  "  the  judicial 
knot,  as  it  cannot  be  untied,  must  be  cut;  *'  and  accordingly  it  was  held  that 
the  defendants*  blank  guaranty  of  payment,  expressing  no  consideration, 
indorsed  upon  a  note  payable  on  demand,  simultaneously  with  the  making 
of  the  note,  the  actual  consideration  having  been  a  precedent  debt  due  to  the 
plaintiff,  from  the  makers  of  the  note,  was  a  guaranty,  and  not  a  promissory 
note;  and  that  it  was  void  under  the  statute.    However  in  Curtiss  v.  Brown, 
2  Barbour,  61,  A.  D.  1847,  where  the  defendant,  the  payee  of  a  negotiable 
note,  indorsed  upon  the  note,  before  its  maturity,  a  guaranty,  expressing  no 
conttderation,  and  delivered  it  to  the  plaintiff,  in  discharge  of  a  previous 
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who,  while  a  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  had  combated 
with  great  ability  and  spirit^  the  doctrine  ui)on  which  the 
decision  below  proceeded. 

§  668.  His  opinion  commenced  with  a  vigorous  attack 
upon  all  the  cases  which  hold  that>  under  anj  circum- 
stances, a  guarantor  of  a  promissory  note  can  be  treated 
either  as  a  maker  or  indorser  of  the  note ;  insisting  that 
the  contract  is  one  of  guaranty,  and  nothing  else.  "  Those 
cases,"  he  said,  **have  never  had  any  ground  of  principle 
to  stand  on,  and  I  trust  they  will  never  again  be  cited  as 

debt  owing  by  him,,  the  present  Supreme  Court  of  New  York,  had  pre- 
riously  held,  though  with  great  reluctance,  that  the  statute  did  not  apply, 
because  the  defendant  was  a  makt>r  of  the  note.  But  although  the  Court 
of  Appeals  affirmed  the  decision  in  this  case  (see  Brown  v,  Curtian,  2  Corn- 
stock,  225,  of  which  the  substance  in  given  in  the  text),  the  two  preyailiDg 
opinions  repudiated  the  ground  upon  which  the  Supreme  Court  placed  its 
decision ;  and  the  case  marks  the  6rst  step  towards  the  attainment  of  the 
reason  upon  which  the  application  of  the'  statute  to  this  class  of  cases  was 
ultiipately  placed.  It  was  however  immediately  followed  by  the  £ulore  of 
the  court  to  agree  upon  any  principle  upon  which  to  determine  the  writ  of 
error  from  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  Man  row  v.  Durham,  3  Hill, 
584,  already  mentioned.  The  case  in  the  Court  of  Appeals  is  reported  under 
the  title  of  Durham  v,  Manrow,  in  2  New  York,  (2  Comstock),  533.  There 
the  plaintiff  (Manrow)  had  sued  Durham  and  Moulthrop  in  the  Common 
Pleas  upon  a  joint  guaranty,  expressing  no  consideration,  indorsed  opon  a 
third  person's  note  made  payable  to  Durham  or  bearer.  It  appeared  at  the 
trial  that  before  the  maturity  of  the  note  Durham  purchased  a  horse  from 
the  plaintiff,  and  gave  the  note  and  the  guaranty  in  part  payment  therefor, 
Moulthrop  having  executed  the  guaranty,  at  the  request  of,  and  as  surety 
for  Durham.  The  plaintiff  was  nonsuited  in  the  Common  Pleas,  and  upon 
error  the  judgment  upon  the  nonsuit  was  reversed,  in  the  Supreme  Coart, 
by  a  majority  vote,  the  prevailing  opinion  holding  that  the  guaranty  was  in 
legal  effect  a  promissory  note.  The  defendants  brought  error  to  the  Court 
of  Appeals;  where  Strong,  J.,  delivered  an  opinion  in  favor  of  the  affirmance 
of  the  judgment  with  respect  to  Durham,  upon  substantially  the  same 
grounds  as  those  taken  by  him  in  his  opinion  in  Brown  v,  Curtiss  cited  in 
the  text,  holding  that  although  in  this  case  the  consideration  was  the  purchase 
of  property,  the  principle  was  the  same  as  in  the  other  case ;  the  guaran^ 
being,  in  both  cases,  merely  a  method  of  paying  the  guarantor's  debt  With 
respect  to  Moulthrop,  he  said  that  the  two  agreed  that  the  maker  of  the  note 
should  pay  the  debt  due  primarily  from  one  of  themselves  to  the  plaintiff. 
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authority  in  this  State."  He  then  said  that  if  the  statute 
of  frauds  was  applicable  to  the  agreement  before  the  court, 
it  could  not  stand,  as  it  was  a  guaranty  expressing  no  con- 
sideration ;  and  it  could  not  be  held  to  be  a  promissory 
note,  without  confounding  all  legal  distinctions  in  relation 
to  the  nature  of  contracts.  But  he  held  that  the  statute 
does  not  apply  to  such  a  case,  because  "although  in  form 
this  is  a  promise  to  answer  for  the  debt  or  default  of  another, 
in  substance  it  is  an  engagement  to  jyay  the  guarantor' s 
own  debt  in  a  particular  way."  "  It  would  be  good  with- 
out any  writing."    He  was  followed  by  Strong,  J.,  who 

The  promise  of  Moulthrop  was  not  especially  for  the  purpose  of  paying  the 
maker's  debt,  but  that  of  his  co-guarantor ;  the  method  being  incidental.  It 
was  absolute  and  unconditional,  that  the  purchase  money  for  the  horse  should 
be  paid  for  in  a  particular  way ;  and  his  responsibility  for  the  maker's  debt 
was  also  incidental  Both  were  bound  as  principals,  and  there  was  no 
reason  for  separating  them  in  their  liability.  The  statute,  he  thought,  has 
no  application  to  a  joint  engagement  of  two,  to  pay  the  original  debt  of  one 
of  them,  thrbugh  a  third  person.  With  him  three  judges  concurred.  Jewett, 
C.  J.,  agreed  that  the  guarantor  of  a  promissory  note  could  not  be  treated  as 
a  maker,  whether  he  came  in  when  the  note  was  made  or  afterwards ;  but 
he  argued,  in  a  long  and  elaborate  opinion,  that  this  guaranty  was  within 
the  statute  of  frauds,  because  it  was  literally  an  engagement  that  the  maker 
ahould  pay  the  note,  not  that  the  defendants  would  pay  the  money.  He 
distinguished  the  case  from  Brown  v.  Curtiss,  on  the  ground  that  there  the 
defendant  was  originally  indebted  to  the  plaintiff  for  borrowed  money,  which 
indebtedness  the  plaintiff  agreed  to  discharge,  only  upon  receiving  a  note 
with  the  defendant's  guaranty ;  and  as  the  guaranty  which  the  defendant 
gare,  was  void  by  the  statute  of  frauds,  the  action  could  have  been  sustained 
upon  the  original  indebtedness,  under  the  money  counts  in  the  declaration. 
He  added,  that  in  any  view  of  this  case  Moulthrop  was  a  mere  surety,  and  a 
joint  action  would  not  lie  against  him  and  Durham.  In  the  result  of  this 
opinion  two  judges  concurred ;  one  of  them  however  putting  his  decision  on 
the  ground,  that  as  Moulthrop  was  not  a  party  to  the  consideration,  the  joint 
action  could  not  be  sustained.  But  a  judgment  of  the  New  York  Court  of 
Appeals  is  not  regarded  as  settling  any  principle,  unless  five  judges  concur, 
and  the  absence  of  Bronson,  J.,  prevented  such  a  concurrence.  The  same 
remark  applies  to  tlie  disposition  made  by  the  court  at  the  same  term,  of 
Hall  V,  Farmer,  2  New  York  (2  Comstock),  553,  on  error  from  5  Denio,  484. 
This  was  the  case  where  the  Supreme  Court,  disregarding  its  previous 
decisions,  and  "  cutting  the  judicial  knot,"  had  held  that  the  guaranty  was 
within  the  statute  as  already  mentioned.    In  the  Court  of  Appeals,  three  of 
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held  that  the  mstrament  was  presomptively  a  goaranty, 
bnt  that  it  might  be  shown  hj  the  attending  ciroamBtancea 
to  be  an  original  promise ;  and  that  would  depend  upon  the 
object  which  the  guarantor  designed  to  accomplish.  If 
this  object  was  to  pay  his  own  debt,  the  promise  was  orig- 
inal, notwithstanding  its  form.  He  concluded  :  "Th^  is  a 
plain  and  palpable  case  of  a  promise  of  a  guarantor  to  pay 
his  own  debt,  through  the  note  of  another ;  and,  what  is  a 
material  fact  to  denote  the  main  design  of  the  transaction, 
the  whole  credit  was  given  to  the  guarantor.  It  is  there- 
fore clearly  an  original  undertaking,  and  neither  within  the 
letter  of  the  statute,  nor  the  mischief  which  it  was  designed 
to  prevent. ' '  In  the  result  of  these  opinions,  but  not  in  the 
argaments  by  which  it  was  austaiued,  four  of  the  remain- 
ing judges  concurred,  and  the  judgment  below  was 
aflirmed,  with  two  dissenting  votes. 

%  659.  But  this  decision  had  apparently  bnt  little  effeot 
upon  the  settlement  of  ttiis  vexed  question.    At'  the  Be- 

tke  four  judges  irbo  bad  voted  for  kfflrmsnoe  in  Durhani  v.  Uuirow,  voted 
now  for  raverMd;  and  the  fourth  united  with  the  three,  who  had  voted  foi 
revMsal  in  tfae  preoediug  oaae,  in  voting  now  for  affirmance,'  jdaciDg  hii 
decisoD  uplon  the  ground,  that  aa  the  note  was  pajrable  oa  demand,  and  do 
credit  given,  there  waa  ho  consideration  for  the  guarantj.  Thus  the  dayli^ 
which  bad  been  made  to  glimmer  through  all  thia  fog,  bj  the  decision  in 
Brown  o.  Curtias,  was  again  shut  out;  and  the  conflict  of  opinion  continued 
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cember  term  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  in  the  same  year 
(1849),  two  cases,  inyolving  the  application  of  the  statute 
to  this  species  of  guaranty,  were  disposed  of  without  any 
definite  decision  of  the  points  of  law  arising  therein,  in 
consequence  of  the  inability  of  a  constitutional  majority 
of  the  judges  to  agree  ui)on  any  principle ;  although  one 
of  the  cases  had  been  argued  three  times.  These  were 
DurTima  v.  Manrow^  2  New  York  (2  Comstock),  533,  and 
ffaU  V.  Farmery  id.  553,  abstracts  of  which  will  be  found 
in  the  note  to  the  last  section.  In  one  of  the  opinions  de- 
livered in  the  former  case,  Brovm  v.  Curtis  8  was  explained 
upon  a  theory  which  practically  denied  to  it  all  efficacy  as 
a  precedent  upon  the  principal  question  involved.  The 
case  was  greatly  complicated  by  the  presentation  of  an- 
other question,  discussed  in  a  previous  chapter,  arising 
out  of  the  &ct  that  the  defendants  had  jointly  executed 
the  guaranty  in  question,  although  one  of  them  was  a 
mere  surety  for  the  other.  In  consequence  of  these  con 
flicting  opinions  the  deadlock  remained  unaltered. 


its  maturity,  in  consideration  of  a  smaller  sum  of  money  paid  by  the  plain  liff 
to  the  defendant  The  contrary  decision  was  made  by  another  branch  in 
Spicer  v.  Norton,  13  Barbour,  542,  A.  D.  1852,  which  is  said  to  have  been 
affirmed  in  the  Court  of  Appeals ;  but  the  decision  upon  the  affirmance  is 
not  to  be  found  in  the  reports.  The  guaranty  in  question,  which  was  in  effect 
a  guaranty  of  collection,  was  indorsed  upon  a  third  person's  preyiousty  sub- 
sisting note,  transferred  to  the  plaintiff  by  the  defendant,  as  part  of  the 
purchase  price  of  a  fourth  person's  note ;  and  no  consideration  having  been 
expressed  therein,  the  Supreme  Court  held  that  it  was  void  under  the 
statute.  The  prevailing  opinion,  delivered  by  Parker,  J.,  attacked  the  whole 
doctrine  of  the  opinions  delivered  in  Brown  v,  Curtiss.  Upon  substantially 
the  same  facta,  except  that  the  question  arose  upon  a  guaranty  of  payment, 
the  same  court  also  ruled  that  the  guaranty  was  within  the  statute,  in  Wood 
V.  Wheelock,  25  Barbour,  625,  A.  D.  1856.  The  same  opinion  was  again 
exprened  in  Sweet  v.  Bradley,  24  Barbour,  549,  A.  D.  1857,  where  the 
question  arose  upon  a  verbal  promise  made  by  the  defendant,  the  holder  of 
a  note,  upon  its  transfer  to  the  plaintiff  in  consideration  partly  of  money, 
and  partly  of  a  precedent  debt  of  the  defendant,  to  the  effect  that  the  note 
should  be  paid  at  maturity,  and  that  the  makers  and  indorsers  were  solvent 
The  court  said  that  the  guaranty  of  payment  was  within  the  statute,  but  the 
plaintiff  was  allowed  to  recover  upon  the  warranty  of  solvency. 
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§  660.  But  the  rule  in  one  description  of  tliese  cases,  was 
soon  a.fterwards  settled  by  the  decision  of  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals in  Brewster  v.  Silence,  8  New  York  (4  Selden),  207, 
A.  B.  1853.  This  was  also  an  action  upon  a  guaranty  ex- 
presBtng  no  consideration,  subjoined  to  a  promissory  note, 
and  made  simultaneously  with  the  note,  for  the  accomoda- 
tion of  the  maker ;  the  consideration,  both  of  the  note  and 
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Comstock,  C.  J.,  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  courts  said : 
"It  is  claimed  that  the  guaranty  is  void  by  the  statute  of 
frauds.  In  mere  form  it  was  certainly  a  collateral  Under- 
taking, because  it  was  a  promise  that  another  person  should 
perform  his  obligation.  But  looking  at  the  substance  of 
the  transaction,  we  see  that  the  defendant  paid,  in  this  man- 
ner, a  part  of  the  price  of  a  horse  sold  to  himself.  In  a 
sense  merely  formal,  he  agreed  to  answer  for  the  debt  of 
Cornell.  In  reality  he  undertook  to  pay  his  own  vendor 
BO  much  of  the  price  of  the  chattel,  unless  a  third  person 
should  make  the  payment  for  him,  and  thereby  discharge 
him," 

§  662.  This  decision  was  followed  by  the  Supreme  Court, 
upon  facts  not  materially  different,  in  Fowler  v.  Olear- 
WdteTj  36  Barbour,  143,  A.  D.  1861,  and  BavJber  v.  Black- 
ney,  38  Barbour,  432,  A.  D.  1862. 

§  663.  It  may  therefore  be  considered  as  settled  in  New 
York,  upon  the  authority  of  these  cases,  that  where  the 
holder  of  a  third  person's  promissory  note  or  other  con- 
tract, negotiable  or  non-negotiable,  which  had  a  valid 
inception  as  between  the  maker  and  the  holder,  transfers 
the  same  to  another  person,  upon  a  consideration  moving 
to  him,  his  verbal  guaranty  thereof,  made  simultaneously 
with  the  transfer  and  as  a  part  of  the  transaction,  is  not 
within  the  statute  of  frauds ;  and  that  it  makes  no  differ- 
ence whether  the  guaranty  is  absolute,  or  subject  to  any 
condition  or  qualification.  And  similarly  that  if  the  guar- 
anty is  in  writing,  but  is  insufficient  as  a  note  or  memoran- 
dum within  the  statute,  that  will  not  prevent  the  promisee 
from  recovering,  upon  proof  of  the  actual  consideration. 
But  if  the  guaranty  was  made  upon  a  consideration  mov- 
ing to  the  third  person,  so  that  the  guarantor  came  in 
merely  as  a  surety  for  him,  the  guaranty  is  within  the 
statute.  Whether  the  joint  guaranty  of  the  person  bene- 
fited by  the  consideration,  with  another  as  his  surety,  (no 
copartnership  or  other  community  of  interest  existing  be- 
tween them,)  would  be  held  to  be  within  or  without  the 
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statute  as  to  tiie  barely,  is  left  in  doubt ;  the  decision  in 
Manrow  v.  IHirham  having  settled  nothing  upon  that 
point,  and  the  suret7*s  liability  depending  npon  the  prin- 
ciples discussed  at  length  in  a  preceding  chapter,  with 
respect  to  another  question,  (e) 

§  664.  In  other  States,  the  same  principles  have  been 
established,  without  a  struggle  similar  to  that  which  at- 
tended their  adoption  In  New  York ;  and  it  is  believed  that 
all  the  American  conrts,  as  fitr  as  they  have  spoken,  ai« 
now  entirely  harmonious  upon  this  subject  The  autiiori- 
tdes,  some  of  them  anterior  in  date  to  the  Kew  Tork  decis- 
iona,  will  be  found  collected  in  the  note.  They  include 
cases  where  the  instrument  guarantied  was  negotia.ble  and 
not  negotiable :  where  the  gnaranty  was  founded  npon  a 
new  consideration,  then  moving  to  &e  guarantor ;  and 
where  the  consideration  waa  a  precedent  debt  of  the  guar- 
antor. In  some  of  them  the  new  consideratiou  was  money 
paid  for  the  purchase  of  the  instiument  guarantied ;  in 
others  it  was  goods  sold ;  in  others  an  exchange  of  the 
promisee' s  own  obligation,  for  that  of  the  third  person,  with 
the  accompanying  gnaranty.  (/) 


(«)  See  chapter  ei^Ui,  article  first. 

(/>  Hackleman  «.  Miller,  4  Blackford  (todiuia),  322,  A.D.  1B37,  dt«d  abo 
ante,  g  35a;  Adcock  v.  Fleming,  2  Devereui  and  Battle  (North  CaroUna), 
225  (1837) ;  Jones  v.  Palmer,  1  Donglaas  (Uichigan),  379  (1844);  Hopkina  v. 
Richardson,  9  Orattan  (Tirginia),  485  (1 852) ;  Hall  v.  Bodgera,  7  Humphreys 
(Tennesaee),  536  (1847) ;  Ashford  v.  Robinson,  8  Iredell  (North  Carolina), 
114(1847);  Bet-tyv.  Grim,  18  Indiana,  131  (1862);  Rowland  v.  Rorlce,  4 
Jones  (North  Carolina),  337  (1857);  Tboniuii>.  Dodge,  8  Uichigan,  51  (I860); 
Huntington  v.  Wellington,  12  Uichigan,  10  (1863);  Ualone  v.  Keener,  44 
Pennsylvania  Sute  Reports,  107  (1862);  Thurston  v.  Junes,  6  Rhode 
Island,  103  (1859);  Smith  v.  Finch,  2  Scammon  (niinoii).  321  (1840);  D;er 
V.  Qibson,  16  Wisconnn,  657  (1863).  The  qnestion  frequently  arises  in  thic 
olsss  of  cases,  whether  the  gusraatee  is  entitled,  in  an  action  upon  the 
guaranty,  to  recover  any  thing  beyond  the  amount  actually  adTaoced  to  the 
guarantor,  when  the  instrument  transferred  was  for  the  payment  of  money, 
and  the  oonsideration  of  the  guaranty  was  a  sum,  less  in  amount  than  (hat 
payable  by  the  terms  of  the  instrument,  forming  the  sobject  of  the  guaraa^. 
It  hat  been  held  in  some  of  the  United  States  that  under  those  drcnm- 
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AETICLE  n. 

IHiera  the  d«H  gatnaiitd  WM  ihflretfker  to  b«  oo&trMtad  through  the  1^^ 
acUag  MJhd  iketof  of  the  pwiilMiii  uato  a  dd  cftdtri  oomin<Ml<m» 

§  666.  A  del  credere  commission  has  been  defined,  as  a 
commission  ^^  under  which  the  agents  in  consideration  of 
an  additional  premium,  engages  to  insure  to  his  principal, 
not  only  the  solvency  of  the  debtor,  but  the  punctual  dis- 


stances  the  guaranty  is  usurious;  and  such,  we  believe,  was  generally  under- 
stood to  be  the  rule  in  England,  independently  of  the  series  of  recent 
statutes;  which,  after  gradually  emasculating  the  laws  against  usury,  finally 
•wept  them  away  altogether.  And  it  would  seem  that  in  most  cases  the 
damages  can  be  reduced  to  the  amount  of  the  actual  advance  and  interest, 
only  for  the  purpose  of  taking  the  contract  out  of  the  statute  of  usury.  In 
several  of  the  United  States,  the  contract  may  be  saved  in  that  manner. 
The  doctrine  is  well  settled  in  New  York  that  the  consideration  may  be 
inquired  into ;  and  that  the  guarantee  can  recover  from  the  guarantor  the 
amount  of  his  advance  and  interest^  but  no  more.  The  rule  is  the  same, 
whether  the  liability  of  the  guarantor  was  assumed  by  indorsing  a  promissory 
note  or  bill  of  exchange,  signing  it  as  surety,  or  guarantying  its  payment  or 
collection,  either  upon  its  face  or  by  a  separate  contract  Braman  v,  Hess, 
13  Johnson,  62;  Munn  v.  Commission  Company,  15  id.,  44;  Cram  v, 
Hendricks,  7  Wendell,  569;  Majsuzan  v.  Mead,  21  id.,  285 ;  Ingalls  v.  Lee, 
9  Barbour,  647 ;  Cobb  v.  Titus,  13  id.,  45,  affirmed  10  New  York  (6  Selden), 
198;  Burton  v.  Baker,  31  Barbour,  241.  So  where  a  mortgage  was  assigned, 
with  a  covenant  for  the  payment  of  the  mortgage  debt,  Jones  v.  Stienbergh, 
1  Barbour's  Chancery,  250 ;  or  a  covenant  of  the  assignor,  with  another  as  his 
surety,  to  pay  any  deficiency  upon  foreclosure,  Gk>ld8mith  v.  Brown,  35 
Barbour,  484;  or  a  covenant  of  the  assignor,  with  a  separate  bond  executed 
by  himself  and  a  surety,  for  the  ftdl  amount  of  the  debt,  Rapelye  v.  Ander- 
son, 4  Hill,  472.  A  like  rule  seeras  to  prevail  in  Connecticut,  Belden  v. 
Lamb,  17  Connecticut,  441;  in  Maine,  French  v.  Grindle,  15  Maine,  163; 
Lane  v.  Steward,  20  id.,  98 ;  in  Missouri,  Muldrow  v,  Agnew,  11  Missouri, 
616;  and  in  South  Carolina,  Brock  v.  Thompson,  1  Bailey,  322.  But  the 
authorities  agree,  that  the  contract  can  be  thus  saved  firom  the  objection  that 
it  was  usurious,  only  when  the  instrument  transferred  had  a  valid  inception, 
in  the  hands  of  the  transferor.  And  where  the  guaranty  related  to  an  instru- 
ment then  in  the  hands  of  the  guarantee,  the  latter  is  entitled  to  recover  his 
full  damages,  notwithstanding  the  consideration  may  have  been  comparatively 
trifling  in  amount  Cooper  v.  Page,  24  Maine,  73 ;  Oakley  v,  Boorman,  21 
Wendell,  588 ;  and  so  where,  for  any  other  reason,  no  question  arises  under 
the  usury  statutes.  Day  v,  Elmore,  4  Wisconsin,  190. 
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charge  of  the  debt. "(a)  It  was  said  in  Orove  v.  DvboiSj 
1  Term  Reports,  112,  approved  in  Bize  v.  Dickaeon,  id., 
285,  A.  D.  1786,  that  the  engagement  which  a  factor,  act- 
ing under  such  a  commission,  assumes  to  his  principal,  is 
absolute ;  and  that  he  is  liable  in  the  first  instance,  the 
vendee  being  liable  to  the  princixyal  only  collaterally,  and 
as  his  surety ;  and  a  similar  doctrine  is  supposed  to  be 
found  in  some  other  cases  decided  about  the  same  time,  {b) 
But  afterwards  the  court  of  King' s  Bench  held  distinctly 
in  Morris  v.  CUashy^  4  Maule  and  Selwyn,  666,  A.  D. 
1816 ;  and  again  in  Hornby  v.  Lacy^  6  Maule  and  Selwyn, 
166,  A.  D.  1817,  that  such  a  factor  is  merely  the  guarantor 
of  the  payment  of  the  price,  when  it  shall  become  dtie ;  or 
in  other  words  that  he  is  not  liable  to  his  principal  in  the 
first  instance,  but  only  in  case  of  the  purchaser' s  de&ult 
And  although  there  is  still  some  confusion  on  the  subject, 
it  is  believed  that  this  ruling  is  now  accepted,  by  the  best 
authorities  in  both  countries,  as  containing  a  correct  exposi- 
tion of  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  Victor's  liability . (c) 
»^— "^'^■^™—™'^"™™— ^"^-^  "■■  — — »— ^»^^— ^— i^— ^— ^— ^^~— '»^^— ^^— »»-^^— ^»~^— ^«»»^— — ^i^— ^^^^— ^^—  ■  .1 » 

(a)  Dunlap's  Paley  on  Agenoy,  page  41.  But  this  definition  would  be 
more  exact,  if  the  words  "  for  a  raluable  consideration  '*  were  substituted  for 
^  in  consideration  of  an  additional  premium."  In  practice,  the  factor  gen- 
erally charges  a  specific  commission  for  the  guaranty,  in  addition  to  the 
ordinary  commission  on  the  sales.  But  this  is  not  essentia]  to  constitute  this 
species  of  contract ;  a  factor  may  do  no  other  than  a  del  credere  business, 
for  which  he  charges  only  one  rate.  Nor  is  it  essential  that  the  considera- 
tion of  the  contract  should  be  a  rate  or  commission  on  the  sale. 

(&)  Houghton  V.  Matthews,  3  Bosanquet  and  Puller,  485,  p.  489,  A.  D. 
1803;  McEenzie  v.  Scott,  6  Brown's  Parliamentary  Oases,  280,  A.  D.  179& 

(e)  ^*The  most  important  in  a  practical  view  to  be  here  taken  notice  ofj  is 
the  contract  of  guaranty  by  a  factor,  arising  from  the  receipt  ot  what  is 
commonly  called  a  del  credere  commission,  (the  nature  whereof  has  been 
already  stated,)  by  which  he  in  effect  becomes  liable,  in  the  case  of  a  sale  of 
goods,  to  pay  to  his  principal  the  amount  of  the  purchase  money,  if  the  buyer 
fails  to  pay  it,  when  it  becomes  due.  It  has  been  sometimes  suggested  that 
this  contract  makes  the  factor  the  primary  debtor  to  his  principal  on  the  sale. 
But  this  doctrine  is  unmaintainable,  both  upon  principle  and  authority. 
[2  Kent's  Commentaries,  pp.  624,  625,  4th  edition ;  Thompson  v.  Perkins, 
3  Mason,  282 ;  Gall  v.  Comber,  7  Taunton,  558 ;  Peele  v.  Northcote,  7  Taun- 
ton, 478;  Morris  v.  Cleasby,  4  Maule  and  Selwyn,  566,  574;  Paley  on 
Agency  by  Lloyd,  41,  note  d;  id.,  lll|  note;  Leverick  v.  Meigs^  1  Gowea, 
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§  666.  A  leading  author,  writing  soon  after  the  decision 
in  Morris  y.  Cleashy,  says,  referring  to  that  case:  **I 
think  it  clear  that  the  del  credere  contract^  so  explained, 
is  within  the  statute  of  frauds,  and  must  be  in  writing,  "(d^ 
But  the  rule  is  now  settled  the  other  way.    Various  rea- 

645.]  The  true  engagement  of  the  factor  in  such  cases,  is  merely  to  pay  the 
debt^  if  it  is  not  punctually  discharged  by  the  buyer.  In  legal  effect  he 
warrants  or  guaranties  the  debt;  and  thus  he  stands  more  in  the  character  of 
a  surety  for  the  debt  than  as  a  debtor.  Hence  it  is  well  established  that  he  is 
not  liable  to  pay  the  debt  until  there  has  been  a  default  by  the  buyer. 
[Morris  v,  Cleasby,  4  Maule  and  Selwyn,  674.]  "  Story  on  Agency,  5th  edi- 
tion, §  215.  But  in  Leverick  v.  Meigs,  1  Cowen  (New  York),  645,  Wood- 
worth,  J.,  said :  "The  only  difference  between  a  factor  acting  under  a  del 
<»^ere  oommiasion,  or  without  one,  is  as  to  the  sales  made.  In  the  former 
case  he  is  absolutely  liable,  and  may  correctly  be  said  to  become  the  debtor 
of  his  principal ;  but  it  is  not  strictly  correct  to  say  he  is  placed  in  the  same 
utuation  as  if  he  had  become  the  purchaser  himself;  for,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
prindpaly  notwithstanding  this  liability,  may  exercise  a  control,  not  allowable 
between  creditor  and  debtor.  When  the  principal  appears,  the  right  of  the 
&otor  to  receiye  payment  ceases.  This  shows  that  the  effect  of  the  com- 
mission is  not  to  extinguish  the  relation  between  principal  and  factor,  but 
^plies  solely  to  a  guaranty  that  the  purchaser  shall  pay.  It  is  not  a  con- 
•  tingent  liability,  I  admit,  to  as  to  require  legal  measures  to  be  exhausted 
against  the  purchaser,  before  the  factor  is  bound,  but  an  engagement  to  pay 
on  the  day  the  purchase  money  becomes  due.  Although  the  factor  is 
Absolutely  liable,  he  is  not  bound  to  pay  until  the  money  becomes  due  from 
(he  purchaser.  It  may  therefore  be  more  correctly  laid  down,  that  the  factor 
under  a  commission  becomes  a  debtor  to  his  principal,  with  the  limitations  I 
have  stated."  The  question  which  the  learned  judge  was  considering  was 
whether  a  del  credere  &ctor  was  liable  to  guaranty  the  solvency  of  the 
drawer  of  a  bill  by  which  he  had  made  a  remittance  to  his  principal,  after 
the  receipt  of  the  money.  He  added :  '*  It  is  only  on  this  ground  "  (that  the 
factor  i^  the  real  purchaser)  "  that  he  can  be  bound  to  guaranty  the  remit- 
tance. This  arises  from  the  general  principle,  that  the  debtor  is  bound  to 
make  payment  to  his  creditor,  and  consequently  if  he  remits  in  bills  which 
turn  out  of  no  arail,  it  is  no  payment  It  does  not  discharge  a  precedent 
debt)  unless  it  be  so  expressly  agreed  between  the  parties.  The  commission 
del  oredere  does  not  make  the  agent  oease  to  be  a  factor.  He  may  be  con- 
ndered  as  a  fitctor  who  has  sold  for  cash.  Beyond  the  engagement  that  the 
purchaser  shall  pay  at  the  time  agreed  on,  he  is  bound  by  no  other  law  than 
a  fiictor  without  a  del  credere  commission."  For  other  expositions  of  the 
nature  of  this  liability,  see  the  note  to  the  next  section,  and  the  comments 
of  the  judges  contained  in  various  cases  cited  in  the  text  of  this  article. 
(d)  Theobald  on  Principal  and  Surety,  S  31. 
83 
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sons  have  been  giyen  for  this  restilt ;  many  of  which  are  Ikr 
from  being  satisfiEtctory.  Thus  it  has  been  said,  that  the 
agent' s  contract  is  merely  that  he  will  exercise  an  increased 
diligence,  beyond  that  which  the  law  imposes  upon  him 
as  a  duty ;  but  as  no  amount  of  diligence,  not  even  the 
entire  solvency  of  the  purchaser,  will  exonerate  him,  if  the 
debt  is  not  in  &ct  paid,  it  is  evident  that  his  contract  is 
not  in  any  sense  for  his  own  act,  but  exclusively  for  the 
act  of  the  purchaser.  The  doctrine  that  no  promise  is 
within  the  statute,  when  the  leading  object  of  the  promisor 
was  to  benefit  himself,  has  also  been  pressed  into  the  ser- 
vice; but,  as  the  Actor's  only  object  is  to  pocket  his 
reward,  this  doctrine,  if  it  explains  the  ruling  in  this  class 
of  cases,  goes  to  the  extent  of  upholding  every  verbal 
promise  to  answer  for  the  debt  of  another,  if  a  distinct 
reward  was  paid  to  the  promisor  therefor ;  a  theory  which 
we  have  commented  ui)on  at  length  in  the  preceding 
chapter.  It  has  also  been  said  that  the  &ctor  is  in  legal 
effect  the  purchaser  of  the  goods,  for  which  he  ])ays  by  an 
engagement  that  the  peisons  to  whom  he  shall  resell  the 
same,  shall  -psLj  to  his  vendor ;  a  doctrine  entirely  incon- 
sistent with  the  relative  rights  and  duties  of  the  prin- 
cipal and  &ctor  before  the  sale,  and  of  the  principal, 
&ctor,  and  purchaser  afterwards.  An  analogy  has  also 
been  drawn  between  the  surrender  of  the  goods  by  the 
owner  to  the  fsictor  upon  his  promise,  and  a  similar  sur- 
render by  the  promisee  who  has  a  previous  lien  upon 
goods,  in  which  the  promisor  has  an  interest.  But  this 
proves  too  much ;  for  there  are  few  cases,  where,  uxK>n  the 
same  theory,  a  verbal  promise  to  pay  the  debt  of  another 
could  not  be  sustained  because  the  promisee  relinquished 
the  consideration ;  and  besides  the  authorities  do  not  sustain 
a  verbal  promise,  that  another  shall  pay,  based  upon  such 
a  surrender.  Other  reasons  have  been  assigned,  amount- 
ing to  but  little  more  than  to  state  in  a  difierent  form,  the 
proposition  that  the  promise  is  not  within  the  statute.  («) 

(e)  Many  of  these  theories  will  be  found  in  the  extracts  giyen  from 
opinions  in  the  cases  cited  in  the  text.  Others  are  contamed  in  the  elementary 
tooka,  from  two  of  which  we  append  extracts.    In  the  sixth  Americaa 
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§  667.  But  .subBtantially  the  same  reason  suggested  in 
the  foregoing  article,  for  sustaining  a  verbal  guaranty  of 
the  payment  of  a  debt  transferred  to  the  guarantee  by  the 
guarantor,  wDl,  it  is  believed,  afford  a  satisfeictory  ground 
for  taking  also  this  class  of  engagements  out  of  the  statute ; 
and  it  may  be  deduced  from  the  opinions  of  the  judges  in 
some  of  the  best  considered  cases.  The  del  credere  com- 
mission creates  merely  an  increased  liability,  beyond  that 
which  the  &ctor  assumes  by  virtue*bf  his  employment ; 
and  it  is  a  liability  of  the  same  general  character,  not  a 
contract  ab  origine,  to  do  that  which  the  statute  requires 
to  be  manifested  by  a  writing.    A  general  &ctor  impliedly 

edition  of  Smith's  Leading  Oases,  volame  I,  page  489,  the  annotator  (Judge 
Hare)  says  that  the  true  explanation  of  the  cases,  which  hold  that  the  statute 
does  not  apply  to  sales  on  a  del  credere  commission,  may  perhaps  be  found 
in  the  doctrine  that  any  promise  to  pay  the  debt  of  another  upon  a  consid- 
eration, no  matter  how  disproportionate,  moving  to  the  promisor,  is  not 
within  the  statute ;  but  the  point  cannot  be  considered  as  decided.    However 
he  afterwards  adds  (p.  494) :  "One  of  the  reasons  given  for  this  conclusion  is, 
that  as  agents  are  liable  for  good  faith  and  due  diligence  in  the  transaction 
of  the  business  confided  to  their  care,  a  stipulation  by  which  this  liability  is 
defined  or  even  extended,  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  promise  for  the  default 
of  another,  in  the  exclusive  sense  contemplated  by  the  statute.    But  it 
would  also  appear,  that  a  guaranty  or  insurance  of  a  debt,  for  a  percentage 
or  commission,  would  be  valid  aside  firom  this  ground ;  on  the  general  prin- 
ciple that  a  party  who  promises  to  pay  the  debt  of  another  for  value  received, 
makes  the  debt  his  own,  and  cannot  rely  on  the  statute  as  a  defence  to  an 
action,  brought  to  compel  the  fiilfilment  of  the  engagement  into  which  he 
has  entered."    In  1  American  Leading  Cases,  fourth  edition,  p.  667,  it  is 
said:  ''The  contract  created  by  a  del  credere  commission,  is  an  independ- 
ent contract  between  the  principal  and  agent,  separate  fi'om  the  sale,  and 
not  affecting  the  relations  between  the  principal  and  the  buyer,  or  those 
between  the  agent  and  the  buyer.    It  is  an  absolute  engagement  by  the 
&ctor,  private  between  himself  and  the  principal,  and  distinct  from  the  sale 
which  he  makes,  that  the  debts  to  which  it  refers  shall  be  paid  at  the  time 
they  are  due;  or  in  other  words,  that  they  shall  be  cash  in  the  principars 
account)  at  the  time  they  are  due.    Being  an  original  and  absolute  engage- 
ment, it  is  not  within  the  statute  of  frauds,  and  need  not  be  in  writing;  and 
being  an  independent  contract  between  the  principal  and  agent,  and  in  its 
legal  effect  a  direct  responsibility  for  the  money  due  upon  the  sales,  there 
need  be  no  previous  proceedings  or  recourse  by  the  principal  against  the 
bnyer,  before  he  can  charge  the  factor." 


xtndertakeB,  among  other  things,  to  seek  out  a  responsible 
purchaser,  and  to  collect  and  remit  the  proceeds,  when  the 
period  of  credit,  limited  bj  his  instractions,  shall  have 
expired ;  and  he  is  answerable  for  any  loss,  in  conse- 
qnence  of  his  default  in  any  of  these  p^ticnlars.  Snch  a 
de&nlt,  in  one  senae,  will  render  him  liable  for  the  debt  or 
de&olt  of  another ;  but  no  one  would  pretend  that  his 
undertaking  would  thereby  be  drawn  within  the  statute 
of  firauds.  And  the^el  credere  factor  assumes  precisely 
the  same  liability ;  to  which  he  superadds  an  agreement  to 
guaranty  Hie  payment  of  the  purchase  price.  This  is 
merely  an  increase,  in  the  same  general  direction,  of  his 
common  law  liability ;  as  if  a  private  carrier  for  hire,  who 
is  responsible  by  virtue  of  his  employment  for  ordinaiy 
diligence  only,  should  expressly  assume  some  of  the  rea- 
pon^bilities  of  a  common  carrier,  from  which  he  would 
otherwise  be  exempt ;  as  for  instance,  loss  in  consequence 
of  defective  roadways,  or  defective  vehicles,  etc,  upon 
some  line  of  travel.  And  while  the  factor's  gaaianty,  if 
it  stood  alone,  might  be  within  the  statute,  neither  the 
whole  contract,  nor  this  particular  stipulation  will  be  so 
affected,  where  the  latter  is  merely  an  amplification  of  an 
undertaking  to  which  the  statnte  has  no  application. 

g  668.  It  may  however  be  doubted  whether  the  Htatate 
would  apply,  irrespective  of  these  suggestions ;  for  it  Is  by 
no  means  clear  that  the  transaction  would  satisfy  the  lan- 
guage of  this  clause.  It  does  not  appear  to  be  a  promise  to 
answer  for  the  debt  or  default  of  ati]/  paTiietUaT  person  ; 
for  there  was  no  debt  in  existence  at  the  time  Xt%  contract 
ia  made ;  not  in  the  sense  of  Lord  Mansfield' s  proposition 
in  Mawhrey  v.  OunningJiam,  which  he  sabsequwitly 
abandoned,  (/)  but  in  the  sense  that  there  is  no  debtor,  or 
person  proposing  to  become  a  debtor,  to  whom  the  term 
"another person"  can  apply.  Indeed  no  reason  is  per- 
ceived why  a  distinct  class  ^ould  not  be  added  to  those 
already  recognized,  where  the  promise  is  without  the  stat- 

(/)  Ante,  !!  l«,  146. 
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ate  because  those  words  are  not  satisfied ;  compiisiiig  not 
only  del  credere  contracts,  but  all  promises  where  the  per- 
son, for  whose  debt  or  de&ult  the  promisor  undertakes  to 
answer,  is  not  designated  at  the  time  of  the  contract.  If 
A  undertakes  to  procure  competent  mechanics  to  build  a 
house  for  B,  and  that  it  shall  be  completed  by  them  in  a 
certain  time,  and  according  to  certain  specifications,  (it 
being  perfectly  understood  that  A  is  not  to  do  any  of  the 
work  himself^)  in  one  sense  A  undertakes  for  their  default 
or  miscarriages ;  but  probably  no  one  would  doubt  that  the 
contract  was  not  within  this  clause  of  the  statute.  That  the 
reason  is  because  the  i)erson8  fh>m  whom  A  undertakes 
are  not  then  in  esse,  for  the  purpose  of  the  contract^  will  be 
apparent  fix>m  the  &ct  that  if  they  had  been  designated  at 
tlie  time,  and  the  undertaking  was  that  they  should  -per- 
form,  probably  no  one  would  doubt  that  it  was  within  the 
statute.  So  in  the  case  of  a  feictor'  s  contract  with  his  prin- 
cipal. If  the  buyer  was  named,  doubtless  the  statute 
would  apply  to  a  del  credere  contract ;  and  so  if  an  ordinary 
factor  J  having  already  made  a  sale  for  his  princii)al,  should 
guaranty  the  payment  of  the  price  by  the  purchaser,  for  a 
new  consideration  passing  between  him  and  his  principal. 

§  669.  But  as  the  authorities  do  not  place  the  rule  upon 
this  ground,  it  is  better,  in  order  to  preserve  as  much  uni- 
formity as  possible,  in  this  complicated  branch  of  the  law, 
to  adhere  to  the  other  reason,  which  appears  to  be  suffi- 
cient The  doctrine  that  the  statute  does  not  apply  to  a 
idel  credere  contract  originated  in  the  United  States; 
although  the  English  courts,  as  fkr  as  they  have  spoken, 
have  also  adopted  it  The  earliest  case  is  JSican  v. 
Ifesmithj  24  l^ssachusetts  (7  Pickering),  220,  decided 
A.  D  1828.  There  the  action  was  against  the  factors  in 
fovor  of  their  principals,  to  recover  upon  a  verbal  del 
credere  agreement ;  and  at  the  trial  it  was  held  that  it  was 
not  witliin  the  statute,  and  the  plaintiffs  had  a  verdict.  A 
motion  for  a  new  trial  was  denied,  Parker,  C.  J.,  deliver- 
ing the  opinion  of  the  court.  He  said  that  the  legal  effect 
of  the  contract  was  to  make  the  defendants  liable  at  all 
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events  for  the  proceeds  of  the  sale,  so  that,  according  to 
some  authorities,  they  may  be  charged  on  indebitatus  as- 
sumpsit for  goods  sold  and  delivered ;  and  although  this 
was  denied  by  others,  the  form  of  the  action  was  not  mate- 
rial, as  they  cannot  be  sued  till  after  the  sale,  and  the 
expiration  of  the  term  of  credit.  He  added,  that  some  of 
the  principles  laid  down  in  the  earlier  cases,  touching  the 
liability  of  fiictors  under  such  a  commission,  had  been 
questioned ;  "  but  it  seems  nowhere  to  be  required  that  a 
guaranty  of  this  nature  should  be  in  writing,  for  the  lia- 
bility is  admitted  to  be  original ;  and  although  the  vendor 
may  in  such  case  forbid  payment  to  the  agent,  if  he  is  in- 
solvent, and  maintain  an  action  for  himself,  which  in  other 
cases  is  held  to  be  the  distinctive  mark  of  a  collateral 
undertaking,  yet  in  this  particular  contract  such  a  privi- 
lege to  the  vendor  is  held  not  to  alter  the  nature  of  his 
claim  upon  the  factor." 

§  670.  The  same  opinion  was  expressed  in  the  United 
States  Circuit  Court  for  the  district  of  Vermont,  in  Brad- 
ley V.  Ricliardson^  23  Vermont^  720,  A.  D.  1851,  although 
,no  question  under  the  statute  was  directly  involved  in  the 
decision.  The  plaintiifs  moved  for  an  injunction,  ui)on  a 
bill  filed  to  stay  the  collection  of  certain  judgments  against 
a  corporation ;  alleging  that  they  were  creditors  and  stock- 
holders of  the  corporation,  and  interested  in  certain 
property,  upon  which  the  judgments  were  liens.  One  of 
the  objections  to  the  judgments,  on  which  they  relied,  was 
that  in  the  account  between  the  defendants  and  the  cor- 
poration, the  latter  had  not  been  credited  with  the  amount 
of  certain  sales  of  goods  upon  an  unexpired  credit ;  which 
the  defendants  had  effected,  as  the  fSEUjtors  of  the  corpora- 
tion, under  a  del  credere  commission.  Upon  that  question 
Prentiss,  J.,  denying  the  motion  for  an  injunction,  said 
that  it  was  once  a  question  whether  a  factor  who  sold 
goods  on  credit,  did  not  become  immediately  liable  to  the 
principal ;  yet  the  question  was  now  settled  that  his  un- 
dertaldng  was  merely  to  answer  for  the  solvency  of  the 
buyers,  or  rather  to  guaranty  to  the  principal  the  pay- 
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meiit  of  the  debts  due  to  him  firom  the  buyers ;  and  that 
he  was  liable  only,  if  the  buyers  £a.iled  to  i)ay  the  purchase 
money  when  it  became  i)ayable.  He  added :  **  Some  con- 
fusion has  arisen  upon  this  subject^  from  the  decisions  on 
the  question  whether  the  undertaking  of  a  factor  is  a 
contract  within  the  statute  of  frauds,  and  so  must  be  in 
writing.  The  better  opinion  is  that  it  need  not  be  in  writ- 
ing ;  that  though  a  guaranty,  it  is  not  a  collateral  engage- 
ment, but  an  original  and  absolute  one,  that  the  prices 
for  which  the  goods  are  sold  or  the  debts  created  by  the 
sales  of  the  goods,  shall  be  'psAi  to  the  principal,  when  the 
credit  given  on  the  sales  shall  haye  expired." 

§  671.  The  question  had  previously  received  a  thorough 
examination  in  the  State  of  New  York,  in  two  cases  which 
were  ultimately  decided  in  the  court  of  last  resort.  In 
Wolff  Y.  Koppel,  5  Hill,  468,  A.  D.  1843,  the  plaintiff  had 
sued  in  the  New  York  Common  Pleas,  to  recover  the  price 
of  certain  goods  sold  by  the  defendants,  as  fia<)tors  under 
a  del  credere  commission.  The  agreement  was  verbal, 
and  the  defence  was  that  it  was  void  by  the  statute  of 
frauds.  .  The  plaintiff  having  recovered  judgment  in  the 
Common  Pleas,  the  defendants  brought  error  to  the  Su- 
preme Court,  where  the  judgment  was  affirmed.  Cowen, 
J.,  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  court,  said  that  the  only 
authority  in  fevor  of  holding  the  promise  to  be  within  the 
statute,  grows  out  of  the  nature  of  the  contract^  as  held  by 
the  lying's  Bench  in  Morris  v.  CleoBby^  4  Maule  and 
Selwyn,  566,  which  defines  the  liability  differently  from 
what  the  previous  cases  had  done,  asserting  that  the  factor 
is  a  guarantor  of  the  debts  created ;  that  is  to  say  that  they 
are  due  to  the  merchant^  and  the  factor' s  engagement  is 
secondary  and  collateral,  dei)ending  upon  the  debtor's 
de&ult.  Thereupon  some  of  the  English  text  writers  as- 
sert that  the  contract  is  within  the  statute ;  but  others  assert 
the  contrary  opinion,  founding  it  upon  the  former  cases, 
holding  that  the  factor  was  the  primary  debtor,  which  are 
overruled  by  that  decision.  He  added  that  in  Sxoan  v. 
Nesmith^  the  Supreme  Court  of  Massachusetts,  whether 
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Or  not  they  were  aware  of  the  decision  in  Morris  v. 
Cleashy^  were  aware  of  the  rule  laid  down  in  that  case, 
and  considered  the  obligation  as  a  guaranty ;  but  notwith- 
standing they  held  that  it  was  not  within  tiie  statute. 

§  672.  "But^'*  he  continued,  "a  guaranty,  though  by 
parol,  is  not  always  within  the  statute.  Perhaps,  after  all, 
it  may  not  be  strictly  correct  to  call  the  contract  of  the 
factor  a  guaranty,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  that  word* 
The  implied  promise  of  the  factor  is  merely  that  he  will 
sell  to  x)ersons  in  good  credit  at  the  time ;  and  in  order  to 
charge  him,  negligence  must  be  shown.  He  takes  an  addi- 
tional commission,  however,  and  adds  to  his  obligation 
that  he  will  make  no  sales  unless  to  persons  absolutely 
solvent ;  in  legal  effect,  that  he  will  be  liable  for  the  loss 
which  his  conduct  may  bring  upon  the  plaintiff  without 
the  onus  of  proving  negligence.  The  merchant  holds  the 
goods,  and  will  not  part  with  them  to  the  factor  without 
this  extraordinary  stipulation,  and  a  commission  is  paid 
to  him  for  entering  into  it.  What  is  this,  after  all,  but 
another  form  of  selling  the  goods  1  Its  consequences  are 
the  same  in  substance.  Instead  of  paying  cash,  the  fkctor 
prefers  to  contract  a  debt  or  duty  which  obliges  him  to  see 
the  money  paid.  This  debt  or  duty  is  his  own,  and  arises 
from  an  adequate  consideration.  It  is  contingent,  depend- 
ing on  the  event  of  his  fedling  to  secure  it  through  another, 
some  future  vendee,  to  whom  the  merchant  is  first  to  resort 
Upon  nonpayment  by  the  vendee  the  debt  falls  absolutely 
on  the  factor."  And,  he  added,  whatever  may  be  the  form 
of  the  principal's  action  against  the  fieictor,  it  is  brought  to 
recover  the  fiictor's  own  debt. 

§  673.  Referring  then  to  several  cases,  in  which  it  had 
been  held  that  a  promise,  though  in  form  to  pay  the  debt  of 
another,  is  not  within  the  statute ;  as  where  the  promisor  as- 
signs a  third  person' s  promissory  note  and  guaranties  its 
collection ;  or  where  the  promise  is  made  to  the  debtor  hini- 
self ;  or  where  the  consideration  of  the  promise  is  the  sur- 
render of  a  lien,  fund,  or  security;  he  concluded:  "The 
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merchant  gives  up  Ms  goods  to  be  sold  and  pays  a  premium. 
Is  not  this  in  truth  as  much  and  more  than  many  of  those 
cases  require  which  go  on  the  relinquishment  of  a  security  ? 
Suppose  a  factor  agrees  by  parol  to  sell  for  cash,  but  gives 
a  credit.  His  promise  is  virtually  that  he  will  pay  the 
amount  of  the  debt  he  thus  makes.  Tet  who  would  say 
his  promise  is  within  the  statute  t  The  amount  of  the 
argument  for  the  defendant  would  seem  to  be,  that  an 
agent  for  making  sales,  or  indeed  a  collecting  agent^  can- 
not, by  parol,  undertake  for  extraordinary  diligence,  be- 
cause he  may  thus  have  the  debt  of  another  thrown  upon 
him.  But  the  answer  is,  that  all  such  contracts  have  an 
immediate  respect  to  his  own  duty  or  obligation.  The 
debt  of  another  comes  incidentally  as  a  measure  of 
damages." 

§  674.  A  writ  of  error  upon  this  judgment  was  brought 
by  the  defendants,  and  the  decision  of  the  Court  of  Errors 
thereon  (A.  D.  1845,)  is  reported  in  Wolff  v.  Koppel,^2 
Denio,  368.  Porter,  Senator,  delivered  the  prevailing 
opinion  of  the  court,  contending  that  the  question  should 
be  regarded  as  settled  by  the  current  of  decisions  which 
prevailed  before  Morris  v.  Qleashy;  the  rule  in  which  he 
characterized  as  a  recent  innovation,  which  had  never  been 
adopted  in  this  country ;  and  he  thought  that  the  Ameri- 
can courts  ought  not  to  follow  the  English  courts  in  their 
departure  fix>m  the  former  rule.  These  contracts,  he  said, 
have  existed  in  this  country  as  long  as  commerce  has 
flourished,  and  the  understanding  of  the  mercantile  com- 
munity has  been  general  and  uniform  that  the  Actor's 
agreement  ^^was  original  and  absolute  to  pay  the  price  of 
the  sale,  deducting  the  commission,  at  the  time  the  credit 
expired,"  although  he  doubtless  expected  to  receive  the 
fand  from  the  purchaser.  Hand,  Senator,  dissented  and 
delivered  an  opinion  arguing  very  ably,  upon  principle 
as  well  as  upon  authority,  that  the  Victor's  undertak- 
ing is  collateral  merely.  But  a  decided  majority  of  the 
court  concurred  with  Senator  Porter,  and  so  the  judgment 
of  the  Supreme  Court  was  aflbmed. 

84 
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§  675.  The  qaestdon  came  before  tlie  New  York  Court 
of  Appeals  in  the  year  1856,  in  Sherwood  t.  StoTie,  14  New 
York  (4  Keman),  367,  the  facta  being  substantially  the 
same  as  in  Wolff  r.  Koppd,  and  the  decision  in  that  case 
was  followed  by  the  unanimoua  Tote  of  the  court  John- 
son, J.,  delivered  a  short  opinion  &Toring  the  affinoance 
of  the  jndgment,  upon  tiie  principle  of  stare  decims.  Mitch- 
ell, J.,  said  that  at  the  time  when  the  State  constitation 
adopted  the  common  law,  the  role  upon  this  subject  was 
settled  by  the  two  cases  in  the  first  of  Term  Reports,  and 
the  subsequent  English  decisions  cuinot  alter  the  law. 
He  thought  that  the  contrary  results  were  produced  by 
the  different  views  of  the  contract  taken  in  the  two  coun- 
tries ;  in  England  it  is  understood  to  be  a  contract  to  pay, 
if  the  money  cannot  be  collected  of  the  purchaser ;  but  in 
the  United  States  it  is  understood  to  be  a  contract  to  pay 
at  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  credit,  whether  the  pur- 
chaser be  solvent  or  not ;  that  is,  an  original  undertaking, 
without  any  reference  to  the  debt  or  liability  of  another. 
The  principal's  right  to  sue  the  purchaser  is  a  quality 
added  by  the  law,  and  not  the  contract  of  the  parties ;  and 
the  &ctor  has  also  a  right  to  sue.  The  Actor's  guaranty 
also  differs  from  a  promise  to  pay  the  debt  of  another  in 
another  particular,  that  the  principal  transfers  to  him  a 
right  to  sue  for  the  debt  in  his  own  name,  accounting  only 
for  the  net  b^ance  of  the  account ;  which  shows  that  to 
some  extent  the  purchaser's  debt  is  made  the  property  of 
the  &ctor,  and  he  becomes  to  that  extent  the  purchaser  of 
it,  imd  80  &r  substitutes  his  own  liability  for  that  of  the 
purchaser.  The  effect  of  this  is  generally  to  make  the 
&ctor  practically  the  owner  of  the  debt,  uid  this  is  invari- 
ably BO  if  he  remains  solvent,  and  on  just  terms  with  his 
principal. 

§  676.  But  the  apprehension,  expressed  in  all  these  oasee, 
that  the  mling  respecting  the  application  of  the  statute 
would  conflict  with  that  of  the  English  courts,  has  appar- 
ently proved  unfoxmded ;  and  the  latter  have  been  able  to 
reconcile  the  decision  in  Morris  v.  Cleasby,  with  a  ruling 
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that  the  contract  of  the  fEictor  is  not  within  the  statute. 
At  least  such  would  appear  to  be  the  case,  from  the  decis- 
ion of  the  Court  of  Exchequer  in  Coyiurier  v.  Hastie^  8 
Exchequer,  40,  A.  D.  1862.  (^)  There  a  cargo  of  com  had 
been  shipped  by  the  plaintiffs  at  Salonica  for  London,  and 
sold  by  the  defendants  as  their  &ctors  on  a  del  credere 
commission ;  but  in  fact  at  the  time  of  the  sale  the  com 
had  become  so  damaged,  that  it  had  been  condemned  at 
an  intermediate  port  and  sold  there ;  and  on  this  intelli- 
gence reaching  I^gland  the  purchaser  repudiated  the  sale, 
and  subsequently  became  bankrupt;  whereupon  the 
plaintiffs  brought  this  action  against  the  fkctors.  Several 
j>oints  were  made  for  the  defence,  and  among  others,  that 
the  defendants'  del  credere  contract  was  within  the  statute 
of  frauds,  the  only  written  evidence  of  it  being  a  letter 
which  did  not  comply  with  the  requirements  of  the  statute. 
At  the  trial  the  judge  ruled  that  the  defendants'  under- 
taking was  not  within  the  statute ;  but  that  the  contract 
imported  that  the  com  was  in  existence  as  such^  and 
capable  of  delivery,  and  upon  the  latter  ground  the  de- 
fendants had  a  verdict.  This  was  set  aside  and  a  verdict 
ordered  to  be  entered  for  the  plaintiffs,  after  argument 
in  term. 

§  677.  Parke,  B.,  assigned  the  following  reasons  for 
holding  that  the  defendants  were  liable  on  the  del  credere 
contract.  ^^  Doubtless  if  they  had,  for  a  percentage, 
guarantied  the  debt  owing,  or  i)erformance  of  the  contract 
by  the  vendee,  being  totally  unconnected  with  the  sale, 
they  would  not  be  liable  without  a  note  in  writing  signed 
by  them :  but  being  the  agents  to  negotiate  the  sale,  the 
commission  is  paid  in  respect  of  that  employment;  a 
higher  reward  is  paid  in  consideration  of  their  taking 
greater  care  in  sales  to  their  customers,  and  precluding 
all  question  whether  the  loss  arose  from  negligence  or 
not ;  and  also  for  assuming  a  greater  share  of  responsi- 
bility than  ordinary  agents,  namely,  responsibility  for  the 

(9)  8.  C.  22  Law  Journal,  N.  8.,  Exchequer,  97. 


Bolvency  and  performance  of  their  contracta  hy  their 
vendeeB.  This  is  the  main  object  of  the  reward  being 
pren.  to  them ;  and  though  it  may  terminate  in  a  liability 
to  pay  the  debt  of  anotiier,  that  ia  not  the  immediate 
object  for  which  the  conaideration  is  given ;  and  the  case 
resembles  in  this  respect  those  of  Williams  v.  Leper  and 
Castling  t.  Aubert.  We  entirely  adopt  the  reasoning  of 
an  American  judge  (Mr.  Justice  Cowen)  in  a  very  able 
judgment  on  thia  very  point  in  Wolffs.  Koppd,  B  HiU, 
468."  (A) 

§  678.  In  the  aubaequent  case  of  TTicJAom  t.  WicJ:7ia7ay 
2  Kay  and  Johnson,  478,  decided  A.  D.  1866,  Vice 
Chancellor  Page  Wood  regarded  the  decision  of  the 
Exchequer  in  Couturier  v.  Hastie,  upon  the  effect  of  tiie 
statute  of  fhiuds,  as  not  only  satis&ctory  in  its  reason- 
ing but  binding  as  authority ;  notwithstanding  that  the 
decision  had  then  been  reveraed  on  the  other  point  in  the 
Excheqaer  Chamber.  In  the  case  then  before  him, 
the  Vice  Chancellor  came  to  the  conclusion,  upon  a  care- 
ful examination  of  the  &cts,  tiiat  the  contract  was  a 
primary  engagement  on  the  part  of  the  foctors,  to  make 
good  tile  payments  at  the  end  of  every  year  for  the 
gooda  supplied  by  the  principf^;  but  he  distinctly 
said  that  if  the  contract  was  for  a  dd  credere  agency,  he 
concurred  with  what  was  urged  by  the  plaintifiTs'  counael, 
tliat  CoiUurier  v.  Hastie  eatablished  that  it  would  not 
operate  as  a  guaranty,  and  would  not  be  a  promise  to 


(h)  The  judgment  rendered  for  the  pluntifik  upcn  the  di 
on  error  hi  the  Excheqaer  Chamber,  Hulie  v.  Couturier,  9  Bxohequer,  10^ 
A.  D.  1853  (a  C,  17  Jurist,  1127;  22  L&w  Jounul,  N.  &.,  Eich.,  299),  and 
the  letter  dociuoa  wu  affirmed  in  the  Houm  of  Lords,  Coatarier  v.  Hwtie, 
6  House  or  Lords  Cues,  673,  A.  D.  185S  (3.  C,  2  Jurist,  N.  S.,  1241 ;  25 
Law  Journal,  N.  S.,  Bzcfa.,  253) ;  but  in  each  of  the  appellate  couria  the 
decision  was  put  upon  the  ground,  that  the  tonus  of  tho  contract  betveeo 
the  defendants  and  the  purchaaw  Imported,  that  at  the  time  it  was  entered 
into,  the  com  was  existing,  in  a  state  to  be  bought  tcM,  and  delivered;  and 
the  opinion  expressed  bjr  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  reelecting  the  validit/ 
of  the  defendanta'  contract  with  the  plainUfls,  under  the  Btatut«  of  &aud% 
was  not  brought  in  quMtion, 
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answer  for  fhe  debt  of  another,  within  the  fourth  section 
of  the  statute  of  frauds.  He  added:  ^'When  I  look  at 
the  whole  of  that  case,  and  consider  the  reasons  given  by 
the  judges  in  delivering  their  judgments,  though  given 
very  cautiously  and  guardedly,  I  cannot  but  conclude  that 
they  considered  that  an  agent,  entering  into  a  contract  in 
the  nature  of  a  del  credere  agency,  entered  in  effect  into  a 
new  substantial  agreement  with  tlie  persons  whose  agency 
he  undertook ;  that  the  agreement  so  entered  into  by  him 
was  not  a  simple  guaranty,  but  a  distinct  and  positive 
undertaking  on  his  part,  on  which  he  would  become 
primarily  liable ;  otherwise  I  caimot  see  how  the  learned 
judges  could  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  the  undertaking 
was  not  within  the  statute  of  frauds.  Certainly  the  opin- 
ion of  the  American  judge,  which  one  of  t^e  learned 
judges  referred  to  with  approbation,  in  delivering  his  judg- 
ment in  Couturier  y.  ffastiey  goes  to  the  full  extent  which 
I  have  described."  (z) 

§  679.  The  opinion  of  Lord  Wensleydale  in  Covimrier  v. 
Hastie  is  particularly  worthy  of  attention,  because  he 
assigned  as  a  reason  for  his  conclusion,  that  the  princi- 
pal object  of  the  plaintiffs  in  giving  the  reward,  which 
formed  the  consideration  of  the  promise,  was  not  to  create 
a  liability  on  the  part  of  the  defendants  to  answer  for  the 
debt  of  another.  We  have  already  expressed  our  opinion 
in  support  of  the  proposition,  that  where  the  leading  object 
of  the  transaction  was  not  to  create  such  a  liability,  the 
statute  does  not  apply ;  and  have  pointed  out  the  differ- 
ence between  that  principle  and  the  doctrine  which  we 
have  condenmed  in  the  preceding  chapter.  (/)  It  was 
then  remarked,  that  the  essential  point  of  difference 
between  the  two  was  that  the  latter  suffered  both  parties 
to  have  such  a  common  object ;   and  the  promisee  to 

(t)  Goutarier  v.  Hastie  is  also  cited  in  the  eighth  edition  of  Chittj  on 
OoDtractfl,  p.  196  (A.  D.  1868),  as  settling  the  law  that  a  factor's  engagement 
under  a  del  credere  agency  need  not  be  in  writing. 

(/)  Ante,  §§  615,  616. 


PART  THIRD. 


OF  AGREEMENTS  MADE  UPON  CONSIDERATION 

OF  MARRIAGE. 


CHAPTER   NINETEENTH. 

CA8XS  WITHIN  THE  THIBD   CLAUSE   OF  THE  FOURTH   BEO- 

TION  OF  THE  STATUTE, 


ARTICLE  I. 

01)|)60t»  eilwti  andtnuiAtfrprtUtloB  d  ihii  qImm^ 

§  680.  The  third  clause  of  the  fourth  section,  which  pro- 
vides that  no  action  shall  be  brought  '^to  ohabge  any 

PERSON  UPON  ANY  AGREEMENT  MADE  UPON  CONSIDERATION 

OF  MARRIAGE,"  unless  it  shall  be  manifested  by  a  writing, 
was  probably  inserted  as  one  of  the  amendments,  which, 
as  we  have  seen,  were  added  to  the  original  draft  of  the 
bill,  during  its  passage  through  the  two  houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, (a)  This  is  indicated,  not  only  by  the  structural 
peculiarities  of  the  section,  which  render  the  words  '^to 
charge  any  person  "  tautological ;  but  also  by  the  fact  that 
the  agreements  to  which  the  second,  fourth  and  fifth  clauses 
relate,  are  described  therein  according  to  their  form  or  sub- 
ject matter ;  whereas  the  third  adopts  the  consideration 
as  the  distinguishing  feature  of  those  embraced  within  it. 
Perhaps  also  it  would  not  be  incorrect  to  say,  that  the  dan- 
ger of  fraud  and  -pei^ury  in  the  attempt  to  establish  agree- 
ments of  this  character,  was  not  the  principal  reason  why 
the  legislature  required  them  to  be  committed  to  writing. 
We  may  rather  attribute  this  provision  to  an  apprehen- 
sion of  the  evils  to  result,  from  permitting  every  promise 
relating  to  property,  which  may  have  passed,  during 
courtship,  between  the  future  husband  and  wife,  and 
every  expression  of  intended  bounty,  whjph  may  have 
Mien  from  the  friends  of  either^  to  be  made  the  founda- 
tion  of  an  action  after  marriage,  even  where  no  fraud  was 


(a)  See  note  to  §  3,  ante. 
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the  same  reasons  are  applicable  to  this  species  of  promise, 
by  which  the  policy  of  the  statute  with  respect  to  promises 
by  relatives  can  be  successfoUy  defended.  And  doubtless 
the  existence  of  a  right,  on  the  part  of  either  of  the  mar- 
ried couple,  to  call  upon  a  court  of  equity  to  enforce  a 
promise  made  by  the  other,  under  circumstances  so  un£Et- 
vorable  to  free  and  deliberate  action  as  those  attending  a 
courtship,  would  have  some  tendency  to  destroy  the  peace 
of  families,  and  would  occasionally  lead  to  injustice.  But^ 
on  the  other  hand,  the  nature  of  the  matrimonial  rights 
over  property,  which  the  common  law  creates,  are  such, 
that  in  practice  the  person  who  has  any  occasion  to  exact 
or  receive  any  promise  in  relation  thereto,  is  almost  inva- 
riably the  one  of  whom  the  law  should  be  peculiarly 
tendJ.  by  ^s„«  „f  her  inexperience,  her  »oV-tive 
helplessness,  and  her  proneness  to  excessive  confidence. 
And  the  books  contain  abundant  evidence,  that  in  this 
class  of  cases,  the  statute  has  generally  had  the  effect  to 
enable  those  sources  of  weakness  to  be  successfully  prac- 
ticed upon;  and  thus  to  promote  fraud  and  injustice. 
But  this  objection  has  now  been  removed,  in  most  of  the 
United  States,  by  acts  which  place  a  wife's  rights,  with 
respect  to  property,  at  least  upon  a  level  with  those  of 
the  husband. 

§  683.  The  clause  under  examination  applies  only  to 
"  any  agreement  made  upon  consideration  of  marriage  ;'^ 
and  it  is  therefore  not  applicable  to  representations^  with 
respect  to  which  the  courts  have  continued,  since  the  enact- 
ment of  the  statute,  to  administer  the  law  as  before,  not- 
withstanding that  such  representations  may  have  been 
merely  oral.  It  is  quite  evident  that  the  enforcement  of  a 
representation,  made  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  the  com- 
pletion of  a  marriage,  will  frequently  have  the  same  prac- 
tical effect  as  the  enforcement  of  an  agreement  in  considera- 
tion of  the  marriage.  Hence  the  exclusion  of  representa- 
tions from  the  operation  of  this  clause  of  the  statute,  is 
apparently  open  to  the  same  objections  which  Were  inter- 
posed so  vigorously,  although  unsuccessfully,  to  their 
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exclusion  from  the  operation  of  the  second  clause  of  the 
same  section,  (c)  But,  in  this  class  of  cases,  those  objections 
aeem  to  hare  been  overlooked,  until  quite  recently;  although 
Lord  Eldon,  (who  was  conspicuouslj  hostile  to  the  estab- 
lished doctrine  in  the  cases  under  the  second  clause),  in 
giving  judgment  in  Md  parte  Carr,  8  Yesey  and  Beames, 
108)  A.  D.  1814,  said  that  the  rule  laid  down  in  Pdsley  v. 
Freemauy  8  Term  Reports,  61, (^  <<has  some  authority" 
in  the  rule  established  in  this  dass  of  cases.  Thedoctiine 
that  the  statute  does  not  apply  to  representations,  seems 
therefore  to  have  been  settled  without  opposition. 

§  684.  Accordingly  we  find  several  cases,  where  a  person 
who  has  made  an  oral  representation,  knowing  it  to  be 
false,  upon  the  Mth  of  which  a  marriage  has  taken  place, 
has  been  compelled  to  make  it  good  by  the  decree  of  a 
court  of  equity ;  and  some  where  redress  has  been  granted 
at  law.  Indeed  it  appears  to  be  well  settled,  that  the  prin- 
ciple goes  to  the  length  of  permitting  the  husband  or  the 
wife  to  maintain  an  action  for  that  purpose,  although  the 
plaintiff  was  a  party  to  the  intended  deception,  whenever 
it  is  necessary  to  do  so,  in  order  to  prevent  injury  to  the 
innocent  party,  or  to  the  issue  of  the  marriage. 

§  686.  Thus,  in  NemTXe  v.  Willd7iS(m^  1  Brown's  Chan- 
cery Reports,  648,  A.  D.  1782,  it  api>eared  that  Mr.  Neville, 
one  of  the  plaintiffs,  being  about  to  nuury  the  daught^ 
of  the  plaintiff  Robinson,  induced  the  defendant,  who  was 
his  agent,  to  make  out  a  schedule  of  his  debts  to  show  to 
Mr.  Robinson,  concealing  the  fact  that  he  owed  the  defend- 
ant and  another  person  a  very  large  sum ;  and  to  represent 
to  Mr.  Robinson  that  the  schedule  contained  all  his  debts. 
Thereupon  the  marriage  took  place ;  Mr,  Robinson  having 
previously  made  provision,  by  a  deposit  in  the  names  of 
the  trustees  under  the  marriage  settlement,  for  the  paym^it 
of  all  the  debts  named  in  the  schedule.  And  upon  a  bill  filed 

(e)  Chapter  iv,  article  ii. 
(<0  Ante,  §  102. 
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by  Neyille)  Robinson,  and  the  person  who  was  joined  with 
Robinson  as  a  trustee  in  the  marriage  settlement^  Lord 
Thnriow  granted  an  injunction  to  restrain  the  defendant 
ftom  proceeding  to  recover  his  debt  against  Mr.  Neville,  (e) 

§  686.  But  this  case,  and  the  others  of  the  same  general 
character,  seem  to  depend  upon  the  existence  of  a  fraud* 
ulent  intent  on  the  part  of  the  person  making  the  repre- 
sentatioii ;  and  therefore  present  no  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  reconciling  the  principles  of  equity  with  the  provisiond 
of  the  statute.    The  perplexity  arises  where  no  such  ele- 
ment was  present    The  rule  appears  to  be  now  settled,  at 
least  in  England,  that  the  right  to  relief  does  not  neces- 
sarily depend,  even  upon  knowledge  of  the  falsity  of  the 
representation,  much  less  upon  a  fraudulent  intent.   And 
as  some  of  the  cases  have  practically  almost  effaced  the 
distinction  between  a  representation  and  a  contract,  for  the 
purpose  of  administering  equitable  relief;  questions  of 
great  difficulty  have  arisen,  where  a  relative  or  friend  of  a 
person  contemplating  matrimony,  has  made  an  oral  state- 
ment of  an  intention  to  make  a  provision  for  the  engaged 
couple ;  and  the  marriage  has  been  consummated,  in  reli- 
ance upon  that  statement.     The  examination  of  these 
questions  will  be  deferred  to  the  next  chapter,  where  it 
can  be  more  conveniently  examined,  in  connection  with 
other  questions  growing  out  of  the  equitable  doctrine  of 
performapuce.  (/ ) 

§  687.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  consideration  men- 
tioned in  the  statute  is  marriage  ;  but  from  the  necessity 
of  the  case,  the  promise  which  is  the  subject  of  an  action 


(e)  See  also  Redman  v,  Redman,  1  Vernon,  348,  A.  D.  1686;  GMe  «. 
Lindo,  id.,  475  (1687) ;  Lamlee  v,  Hanman,  2  Vernon,  466  (1704) ;  Turton 
V.  Benson,  2  Vernon,  764  (1718) ;  Roberts  v.  Roberts,  3  Peere  Williams,  66 
(1730);  Montefiori  v.  MonteBori,  1  W.  Blackstone,  363  (1762);  Thompson 
V.  Harrison,  1  Goz*8  Chancery,  344  (1787);  Scott  v.  Scott^  id.,  366;  Pahner 
V.  Nesre,  11  Vesey,  165  (1805). 

(/)  Soe  chapter  xz,  article  iii. 
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must  always  have  preceded  the  actual  marriage.  Grener- 
ally  there  were  in  fact  mutual  promises  between  the  par- 
ties ;  a  promise  of  marriage  on  the  part  of  the  plaintiff,  (or 
the  person  from  whom  he  derives  his  cause  of  action,)  hav- 
ing accompanied  the  promise  which  he  seeks  to  enforce. 
This  happens,  not  only  when  the  promise,  which  is  the 
subject  of  the  action,  passed  between  the  future  husband 
and  wife,  but  also  when  it  consisted  of  the  agreement  of  a 
third  person  to  provide  a  marriage  portion  ;  inasmuch  as 
the  interest)  which  the  person  engaging  to  give  the  por- 
tion feels  in  the  accomplishment  of  the  marriage,  consti- 
tutes almost  invariably  his  motive  for  making  such  an 
agreement. 

§  688.  For  these  reasons  the  true  meaning  of  the  stat- 
utory expression  has  been  sometimes  misunderstood, 
thereby  opening  the  door  to  errors  of  considerable  ma^gni- 
tude.  It  has  been  said  that  a  promise  to  marry  forms  the 
consideration  of  what  is  technically  called  an  antenuptial 
agreement,  and  consequently  that  such  an  agreement  is 
made  in  contemplation  of  marriage,  not  in  consideration 
of  marriage,  (pr)  But  while  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that 
every  antenuptial  agreement,  so  called,  is  made  in  con- 
templation of  marriage,  the  only  legitimate  conclusion, 
to  which  tliat  circumstance  leads,  is  that  no  such  contract 
is  within  the  statute,  unless  it  was  also  made  in  consider- 
ation of  marriage.  And  it  is  believed  that  a  careful  ex- 
amination of  the  subject  will  show,  that  where  an  agreement 
to  do  some  act,  at  the  time  of,  or  after  the  marriage,  (as  to 
provide  a  portion,)  was  made,  in  consequence  of  a  promise 
by  the  other  party  to  marry,  the  real  considerdtion  was 
the  marriage,  and  not  the  promise ;  although  the  latter 
may  have  been  the  inducement  to  the  agreement. 

§  689.  This  will  be  apparent^  if  we  take  a  case  where 
there  was  no  corresponding  promise  to  marry.    There  the 

(jg)  Per  Benning,  J.,  in  Darhsm  v.  Taylor,  29  Georgia,  166,  cited  in  note 
to  §  720  post ;  and  see  Riley  v.  Riley,  25  Connecticat,  154,  and  comments 
thereon,  post  §§  714-716. 
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promise  to  provide  a  portion  is  a  mere  proposal,  which 
takes  effect  as  a  contract,  only  when  a  consideration,  that 
is  the  marriage,  has  been  furnished  by  the  other  party.  (A) 
It  is  precisely  like  a  contract  between  A  and  B,  to  the 
effect  that  A  will  pay  B  a  specified  snm  for  building  a 
certain  house.  Here  the  actual  building  of  the  house  is 
the  consideration  of  A's  promise  to  pay.  And  it  is  none 
the  less  the  true  consideration,  that  B  may  have  under- 
taken, on  his  part,  to  build  the  house  for  the  money  ;  or 
that,  in  either  case,  it  is  also  a  condition  precedent  to  B's 
right  to  maintain  an  action.  Indeed  the  contrary  hy- 
pothesis would  lead  to  the  conclusion,  that  if  property  had 
been  placed  in  the  hands  of  one  of  the  parties,  in  part  per- 
formance of  an  antenuptial  agreement^  and  the  match 
should  afterwards  be  broken  off  by  death,  or  even  by  the 
refusal  of  either  party  to  complete  itj  the  property  could 
not  be  recovered  back. 

§  690.  With  some  inconsiderable  exceptions,  the  con- 
struction of  this  clause  has  been  in  strict  accordance  with 
the  foregoing  principles.  In  some  of  the  cases  to  be  cited 
in  the  following  pages,  contracts,  made  in  contemplation 
of  marriage,  were  excluded  from  the  operation  of  the  stat- 
ute, because  they  were  made  upon  some  consideration 
other  than  marriage,  or  in  addition  thereto.  And  on  the 
other  hand,  we  shaU  cite  several  cases,  where  similar  con- 
tracts have  been  held  to  be  within  the  statute,  because 
they  were  not  founded  upon  any  such  distinct  considera- 
tion, although  it  is  to  be  inferred  that  they  were  accom- 
panied with  promises  to  marry.  This  is  evidently  the 
result  which  the  statute  aimed  to  accomplish ;  and  it  is 
difficult  to  suggest  any  form  of  words,  which  wiU  express 

• 

(h)  It  has  been  held  that  a  promise  to  proyide  a  marriage  portion  needs  no 
other  acceptance,  than  the  consammation  of  the  marriage  in  pursuance  of  its 
terms.  Parker  v.  Serjeant,  Cases  tempore  Finch,  146;  Moore  v.  Hart,  in 
note  to  §  691;  Greene  v,  Cramer,  2  Connor  and  Lawson,  64;  S.  C,  sub 
nom.  Saunders  v.  Cramer,  3  Drury  and  Warren,  87;  Luders  v,  Anstey 
4  Yesey,  501 ;  De  Beil  v.  Thomson  and  Hammersley  v.  De  Biel,  cited  post 
K  744-747. 
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the  idea  thuB  intended  to  be  conveyed,  bo  clearly  and  at 
tlte  8une  time  so  tersely,  as  those  which  were  hotJOHy 
used. 

§  691.  It  wonld  seem  to  follow,  from  thia  analyns  of  the 
legal  effect  of  this  species  of  agreement,  that  if  the  promise 
lesied  only  npon  the  consideration  of  the  fatnre  mfutiage, 
the  person  making  it  may  withdraw  it  at  aiiy  time  before 
the  actual  celebration  of  the  marriage,  whetiier  it  was  in 
writing,  or  merely  verbcd,  and  whether  it  was  or  was  not 
accompanied  with  a  promise  to  many.  And  althoxigh  we 
are  not  aware  that  the  point  has  ever  been  expressly  deci- 
ded, it  has  been  assumed  in  several  cases  that  such  a  with- 
drawal will  protect  him  against  a  suit  in  equity  for  specific 
performance,  (t).  But  agreements  of  this  kind  are  of  sncb 
a  peculiar  and  exceptional  character,  that  in  some  cases 
eq,uity  will  interfere  to  compel  a  specific  perfonnance,  after 

(i)  It  wu  apparentlj  tsken  for  gr»Dted,  in  the  c»se  of  De  Beil  v.  Thovnni, 
•od  Hammerrier  v.  De  Biel,  pOEt,  §§  711-747,  that  the  father  might  bava 
withdrawn  hia  propoMi  at  any  time  berore  the  •ctual  marriage;  but,  aaAn 
the  coDBtructioD  which  (he  court  put  upon  the  mnnoraadiim,  it  tna^  ba 
doubted  whether  he  could  have  dooe  to,  after  tbeBaroD  and  bis  brother  had 
executed  the  tettlenient  of  5001.  per  annum.  In  Moore  v.  Hart,  1  Teraon, 
201,  A.  D.  1G83,  the  defi^ndant  bad  wiitlcn  to  one  Ur.  Bieet-e,  a  relation  of 
the  plaintiS',  at  whose  house  his  daughter  wm  visiting,  a  letter  promisiiig  a 
portion,  on  the  occasion  of  her  marriage  with  the  plaintiff,  and  more  after 
bit  death;  and  the  plaintiff  married  the  daughter,  in  reliance  upon  that 
letter.  But  upon  a  bill  filed  for  the  portion,  the  defendant  in  his  answer  said 
that  Mr.  Beere  had  answered  the  letter,  to  the  effect  that  be  waa  not  satisfied 
with  the  amount  which  the  defendant  proposed  to  leave  at  his  death,  and 
would  have  nothing  further  to  do  with  the  match;  whereupon  the  defend- 
SDt  bad  renewed  a  treat;  with  another  gentleman,  which  had  been  broken 
off;  and  while  that  treaty  was  pending,  the  plaintiff  and  his  daughter  inter- 
married at  Mr.  Beete's  house,  without  his  consent  It  was  proved,  how- 
am',  that  Mr.  Reeve  did  not  communicate  to  the  plaintiff  the  contents  of 
his  last  letter ;  and  that  after  the  defendant  had  received  it,  be  oaina  to  town 
purposely  about  the  match,  sod  said  to  others,  with  many  iuprecuioasi 
that  be  would  make  hia  promise  good.  And  the  Lord  Keeper  (Nortk) 
tliereapon  made  a  decree  for  the  plaintiff;  though  for  the  defendant  it  was 
urged,  that  this  pr:niK«  in  writing,  being  discharged  b;  a  subseqncBt  lettet 
in  writing^  conid  aot  now  be  renewed  by  parol  disdwares. 
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the  marriage  h^  taken  place ;  althoiigli  before  that  erent 
th6  promisor  had  expressly  withdrawn  his  promise,  and 
no  pecuniary  injury  would  have  ensued  to  the  promisee  if 
he  had  refased  to  complete  the  marriage.  This  jurisdic- 
tion rests,  not  upon  the  idea  that  a  general  right  to  with- 
draw is  inconsistent  with  the  legal  effect  of  the  transaction, 
but  upon  the  familiar  ground,  that  the  party  has  been 
induced,  by  his  reliance  upon  the  promise,  to  place  him- 
self in  such  a  position  that  he  cannot  be  restored  to  his 
former  condition.  The  peculiarity  of  the  application  of 
the  principle,  under  tjie&e  circumstances,  is  that  the  court 
regards  the  wound  which  his  affections  will  sustain^  by 
breaking  off  the  match,  as  sufficient  to  entitle  him  to  insist 
upon  the  performance  of  the  agreement. 

§  692.  Thus,  in  Wanchford  v.  Fofherly^  Freeman's 
Chancery,  201,  A.  D.  1694,  the  plaintiff  ffled  a  bill  for  a 
portion  of  3,000Z.,  to  be  paid  upon  his  marriage  with  the 
defendant's  daughter.  It  appeared  that  a  letter,  offering 
that  portion,  was  written  by  a  friend  of  the  plaintiff,  with 
the  defendant's  assent,  and  that  he  afterwards  agreed  to  it. 
Accordingly  there  was  a  treaty  with  the  defendant  for 
such  a  setflement;  "but  the  treaty  depending  long,  the 
young  couple  married."  **And,"  the  report  proceeds, 
"although  it  appeared  that  Mr.  Fotherly,  before  they  went 
to  church,  did  declare  that  he  would  give  them  nothing, 
and  the  statute  of  frauds  and  perjuries  was  insisted  upon, 
yet  decreed  for  the  plaintiff,  although  his  wife  is  since  dead, 
and  he  married  to  another.  And  the  Lord  Keeper"  (Lord 
Somers)  "  said,  for  his  countermand  when  they  were  ready 
to  go  to  church,  he  looked  upon  it  as  nothing,  after  the 
young  people' s  affections  were  engaged.' '  This  decree  was 
afterwards  affirmed,  upon  appeal  to  the  House  of  Lords,  (y) 

{J)  The  case  is  also  rq)orted  under  the  title  of  Wankford  v,  Fotherley,  in 
2  Yemoii,  322,  and  as  Waokford  v,  7otherby,  in  1  Equity  Gases  Abridged, 
22.  Bat  neither  of  these  reports  mentions  the  countermand.  The  bill  was 
filed  by  the  husband,  as  administrator  of  his  deceased  wife.  The  Tery  short 
case  of  Douglas  v.  Vincent^  2  Vernon,  202,  A.  D.  1690,  has  been  supposed 
to  Qonflict  somewhat  with  the  principle  of  Wanchford  v.  Fotherley.    The 
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§  693.  It  must  be  acknowledged  that  tMs  principle 
qnires  considerable  delicacy  in  its  application,  in  order  to 
avoid  abases.  But  it  finds  a  very  close  analogy  in  a  simi- 
lar doctrine,  which  seems  to  be  well  settled,  in  cases  where 
a  forfeiture  of  an  estate  results  firom  the  marriage  of  the 
beneficiary,  without  the  consent  of  some  other  person.  It 
is  held,  that  where  such  a  consent  has  once  been  given, 
and  the  affections  of  the  young  people  have  been  permitted 
to  become  enlisted,  the  consent  cannot  be  withdrawn,  unless 
for  some  cause  which  the  court  shall  adjudge  to  be  reason- 
able. In  the  language  of  Lord  Northington,  ^4t  would 
otherwise  be  a  most  cruel  thing  to  suffer  young  persons  to 
contract  and  entertain  affection,  and  then  ad  libitum  with- 
draw the  consent.  "(*) 


report  of  the  case  is  as  follows:  '^The  bill  being  for  1,00021,  as  promised  by 
Sir  Matthias  Vincent  with  his  nieoe,  by  a  letter  under  his  band,  bot  iu  the 
same  letter  he  dissuaded  her  from  marrying  the  plaintiff,  yet  was  afterwards 
present  at  the  marriage,  and  gave  her  in  marriage.  In  this  case  the  court 
would  not  decree  the  payment  of  the  1,0002.,  but  left  the  plaintiff  to  bring 
his  acUon  to  recover  it,  as  he  eould  cA  law**  It  is  possible  that  the  last  fire 
words  were  intended  to  mean,  that  there  was  no  impediment  to  bis  recov- 
ering the  1,000(.  at  law ;  for  which  reason,  it  was  not  proper  for  bim  to 
come  into  equity.  See  Chichester  v.  Cobb,  14  Law  Times,  N.  8.,  433.  It 
would  seem  that,  in  Douglas  v.  Vincent,  the  wife  must  have  died,  otherwise 
she  should  have  been  a  party.  In  Madox  v.  Nowlan,  Beatty,  632,  decided 
in  the  Irish  Court  of  Chancery,  in  1824,  Lord  Manners  referred  to  the  ca.se 
of  Wanchford  v.  Fotherly,  which  had  been  pressed  upon  him  by  counsel, 
but  without  expressing  any  approbation  or  disapprobation  of  the  principle 
upon  which  it  proceeded ;  for  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  defendant*s 
promise,  which  had  been  withdrawn  on  the  morning  of  the  plaintiff's  mar- 
riage, was  conditional  by  its  terms,  and  that  the  condition  had  not  been 
performed.  Lord  Cottenham  cited  the  case  approvingly  in  his  judgment  in 
Hammersley  v.  De  Biel,  post  §§  744-747. 

(U)  Merry  v.  Ry  ves,  1  Eden,  1.  See  also  Lord  Strange  v.  Smith,  Ambler, 
263;  Campbell  v.  Lord  Netterville,  cited  in  2  Vesey,  Senior,  534;  Per  Lord 
Eldon,  in  Clark  v.  Parker,  19  Vesey,  12,  13;  Per  Sir  William  Grant,  in 
D'Aguilar  v.  Drinkwater,  2  Vesey  and  Beames,  226. 
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ABTICLB  n. 

Vaton  tnd  tzta&i  of  ilie  sanlife  oonfidflntloiii  what  ptnoni  m  Snttitltd  to  tTill  thm* 

lOlTOiOf  it 

§  694.  Onr  proposed  examination  of  the  questions  pre- 
sented, in  the  cases  which  have  arisen  under  this  provis- 
ion of  the  statute,  may  be  usefully  pre&ced  by  a  few 
remarks  upon  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  consideration, 
forming  the  test  of  its  application ;  and  a  glance  at  the 
rules  which  determine  what  persons  are  entitled  to  rely 
upon  the  marriage,  as  a  consideration  furnished  in  their 
behalf.  Such  persons  are  said  to  be  within  the  scope  of 
the  consideration. 

§  696.  The  authorities  agree  in  regarding  a  marriage  as 
fulfilling  all  the  requisites  of  a  valuable  consideration ; 
and  consequently  that  the  i)arties  thereto,  and  aU  other 
persons  who  come  within  its  scope,  are  entitled  to  the 
most  ample  protection  which  a  court  of  law  or  equity  wiD 
give  to  purchasers  for  value,  (a)    Accordingly  it  has  been 

(a)  Lord  Coke  remarks  that  "  there  is  no  consideration  so  much  respected 
in  the  law  as  the  consideration  of  marriage,  in  req>ect  of  alliance  and  pos- 
terity.** Coke  upon  Littleton,  9  h, ;  Thomas's  edition,  yolume  1,  page  501. 
Lord  Romillj  says  that  "  the  consideration  of  marriage  is  the  highest  known 
to  the  law."  Ford  v.  Stuart,  15  Beavan,  499.  Lord  St  Leonards  also 
q>eaks  of  marriage  as  '*  the  most  yaluable  of  all  considerations.**  Greene  v. 
Cramer,  2  Connor  and  Lawson,  60 ;  S.  C,  sub  nom.  Saunders  v.  Cramer,  3 
Drury  and  Warren,  87.  Sir  John  Stuart  says  that  "  it  is  the  policy  of  the 
law  to  give  paramount  force  to  the  consideration  of  marriage.*'  Eraser  v, 
Thompson,  1  Giffard,  62.  And  see  to  the  same  effect,  Peachey  on  Marriage 
Settlements,  56, 57 ;  Addison  on  Contracts,  6th  edition,  740 ;  Per  Collier,  C.  J., 
Andrews  v.  Jones,  10  Alabama,  421 ;  De  Barante  v,  Gott,  6  Barbour  (N.  T.), 
492 ;  Marshall  v.  Morris,  16  Gkorgia,  368;  Per  Archer,  J.,  Buchanan  v.  Deshon, 
I  Harris  A  Gill  (Maryland),  292 ;  Crane  v,  Gough,  4  Maryland,  316 ;  Magniac  v. 
Thompson,  7  Peters  (U.  S.),  348 ;  Brown  v.  Carter,  5  Vesey,  862, 879.  And  see 
Barrow  v.  Barrow,  2  Dickens,  504.  In  Sterry  v,  Arden,  1  Johnson's  Chancery, 
271,  Chancellor  Kent,  referring  to  a  yoluntary  conveyance  to  the  female  plaint- 
iff, upon  the  fiuth  of  which  the  plaintiffs  had  intermarried,  said :  "  The  marriage 
was  a  yaluable  consideration,  which  fixed  the  interest  in  the  grantee  against 
all  the  world;  she  is  regarded  from  that  time  as  a  purchaser,  and  as  much 
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held  that  if  a  person  has  been  induced  to  many  the  grantee 
in  a  voluntary  deed,  in  consequence  of  the  credit  which  such 
grantee  may  have  gained  by  means  of  the  deed,  it  ceases  to 
be  voluntary,  and  becomes  good  against  a  subsequent  pur- 
chaser fqr  value.  (6)  This  rule  is  strikingly  illustrated  by 
an  English  equity  case,  where  a  &ther  gave  a  voluntary 
bond  to  trustees,  conditioned  for  the  payment,  after  his 
death,  of  a  sum  of  money  for  the  benefit  of  his  six  child- 
ren, in  certain  specified  proportions.  Afterwards  two  of 
the  sons  named  in  the  bond,  assigned,  in  contemplation  of 
marriage,  their  respective  portions  of  the  sum  payable  by 
the  condition  thereof,  to  other  trustees,  for  the  benefit 
of  their  intended  wives  respectively ;  and  on  the  faith  of 
those  assignments,  the  marriages  were  contracted.  Many 
years  afterwards,  the  father  died  insolvent ;  and  upon  a 
settlement  of  his  estate,  the  trustees  to  whom  the  bond 
was  given,  were  admitted  as  specialty  creditors  to  the 
amount  payable,  by  the  condition  of  the  bond,  to  the  two 
sons  who  had  married,  (c)  So,  under  the  statute  of  the 
27th  Elizabeth,  a  grantee  in  consideration  of  marriage  may 
impeach,  as  a  purchaser  for  value,  a  prior  voluntary  grant 
of  the  same  property.  (d5) 

§  696.  The  effect  of  a  postnuptial  settlement  as  against 
the  creditors  of  the  settlor  will  be  the  subject  of  examina- 
tion in  the  next  succeeding  article.    But  it  is  an  estab- 


80,  as  if  she  had  then  paid  an  adeqaate  pecuniary  consideration."  And  ifl 
Diigan  V.  Gittings,  3  Gill  (Maryland),  157»  Martin,  J.,  speaking  of  the  verbal 
gift  of  real  property  by  a  father  to  his  daughter,  in  contemplation  of  th& 
latter's  marriage  said :  "  The  consummation  of  the  marriage,  in  a  case  like 
this,  is  to  be  considered  as  equivalent  to  the  payment  of  the  purchase  money 
in  a  pecuniary  contract;  in  both  cases  the  consideration  is  discharged." 

(h)  Sugden  on  Vendors,  14th  edition,  720,  and  cases  cited;  Whelan  K 
Whelan,  3  Cawen  (N.  Y.),  537;  Per  Lord  Ellenborough,  C.  J.,  in  Doe  v. 
Manning,  9  East,  69;  Sterry  v.  Arden,  1  Johnson's  Chancery  (K  Y.),  261^ 
S.  C.  on  appeal,  sub  nom.  Yerplanck  v.  Sterry,  12  Johnson,  536. 

(c)  Payne  v.  Mortimer,  28  Law  Journal,  K  S.,  Chancery,  437  y  aod  om 
appeal,  id.  716,  A.  D.  1859 ;  S.  C.  1  Giffard,  118;  5  Jurist.  N.  a,  307;  aad 
on  appeal,  4  De  Gex  and  Jones,  447,  and  5-  Jurist,  N.  S.,  749. 

{d)  Jordan  v,  Money^5  House  of  Lords  Casea^  185^  cited  poat^.  i|  752-751 
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lislxed  principle  that  an  antenuptial  settlement  is  valid 
against  them,  if  the  marriage  took  place  on  the  Mth  of 
it ;  all  persons  within  the  scope  of  the  consideration,  being 
then  regarded  as  purchasers  for  value.  This  principle  has 
been  often  applied  in  cases  where  a  settlement  has  been 
made  by  a  debtor  upon  his  intended  wife.(e)  Of  course 
actual  fraud,  in  which  the  grantee  or  beneficiary  partici- 
I>ated,  will  avoid  the  whole  transaction ;  and  the  degree  of 
good  fkith,  which  must  have  existed  on  the  part  of  the 
wife,  in  order  to  prevent  the  settlement  from  being  re- 
garded as  fraudulent^  has  been  the  subject  of  much  dis- 
cussion. It  has  been  intimated  that  she  would  not  be 
protected,  if  the  settlement  was  very  extravagant,  either  in 
its  terms  or  with  respect  to  the  quantity  of  the  property 
embraced  within  it.  (/ )    But  the  most  recent  English  cases 


(e)  Magniac  v.  Thompson,  7  Peters  (U.  S.)*  348 ;  Nairn  v.  Provse,  6 
Vesey,  752,  759;  Campion  v.  Cotton,  17  Vesey,  264;  Wood  v.  Jackson,  8 
Wendell  (N.  T,),  9.  This  principle  appears  to  have  been  overlooked  in 
Page  V,  Kendrick,  10  Michigan,  300. 

(/)  In  Hardey  v.  Green,  12  Beavan,  182,  A.  D.  1849,  (S.  C,  13  Jurist, 
777;  18  Law  Journal,  N.  S.,  Chancery,  480,)  it  appeared  that  J.  B.  Irwin 
and  Elizabeth  Bevan,  a  few  hour^  before  their  marriage,  executed  articles  to 
the  effect,  that  by  a  settlement  to  be  made  after  marriage,  Elizabeth's  prop- 
erty should  be  conveyed  upon  certain  trusts  for  her  benefit,  and  that  the  set- 
tlement should  contain  a  covenant  that  all  property,  to  which  the  said  J.  B. 
Irwin  or  the  said  Eli^beth  might  thereafter  become  entitled,  should  be  set- 
tled npon  the  same  trusts.  Neither  party  had  any  property  at  that  time, 
although  Elizabeth  had  some  expectations;  and  the  husband  was  largely 
indebted.  In  less  than  six  months  after  the  marriage,  the  husband  took  the 
benefit  of  the  insolvent  act;  his  schedule  showing  debts  exceeding  40002L 
and  no  assets.  His  ''estate and  effects,  present  and  future,"  were  thereupon 
vested  in  an  official  assignee.  About  two  years  afterwards,  his  brother  died 
in  India  intestate ;  leaving  J.  B.  Irwin  heir  to  certain  estates,  which  were 
soon  afterwards  conveyed  by  him  upon  the  trusts  of  the  settlement  The 
official  assignee  having  claimed  the  property,  .a  bill  was  filed  against  him, 
by  Mr&  Irwin  and  the  trustee  under  the  settlement,  to  establish  the  settlement 
and  to  compel  him  to  convey.  Lord  Langdale,  Master  of  the  Rolls,  granted 
a  decree.  He  denied  the  force  of  the  defendant's  argument  that  this  cove- 
nant was  so  extravagant  and  contrary  to  public  policy,  that  it  was  neces- 
sarily fraudulent;  and  he  remarked  that  there  was  no  allegation  or  evidence 
tbat  the  wife,  who  married  oH  the  faith  of  it,  participated  in  any  fraud.  She 


appear  to  have  established  the  rale  that  the  settlement  will 
be  supported,  tmless  the  marriage  was  merely  a  color  for 
effecting  a  contrivance  to  defraud  the  husband's  creditors, 
in  which  the  wife  participated.  Her  knowledge  at  the  time 
when  it  was  made,  that  he  was  in  embarrassed  circmnstan- 
ces,  will  not  suffice  to  defeat  it.(^) 

§  307.  With  respect  to  the  persons  who  are  entitled  to 
be  treated  as  purchasers  for  value  in  this  class  ol  cases, 
it  is-weU  settled  that  the  husband  or  wife,  as  the  case  may 
be,  (or  both  when  the  settlement  was  made  by  a  third  per- 
son), and  the  issue  of  the  marriage,  are  within  the  scope 
of  the  consideration.  But  collateral  relatives,  to  whom 
the  estate  is  contingently  limited  by  the  marriage  settle- 
ment, are  in  general  regarded  as  volunteers.  However, 
the  latter  proposition  is  subject  to  some  exceptions,  most 
of  which  are  rather  apparent  than  real ;  being  in  truth 
corollaries  from  the  principal  proposition.  As,  for  in- 
stance, -where  a  limitation  to  collateral  relatives,  is  inter- 
posed between  limitationB  to  different  classes  of  the  issue 
of  the  marriage ;  for  then  the  ultimate  remainder  to  the 
issue  of  the  marriage,  can  be  supported  only  by  r^arding 
the  intermediate  estate,  as  having  been  created  for  a  valu- 
able consideration.  There  are  also  some  instances,  where 
collateral  relatives  have  been  protected,  under  circom- 
stanoes  which  render  it  difficult  strictly  to  reconcile  the 
ruling  with  the  doctrine  that  they  are  regarded  as  volun- 
teers ;  and  it  has  even  been  said  that  covenants  in  &vot 


hkd  a  right  to  ioust  upon  thete  t«nna;  tod  it  could  not  b«  held  thtt  ■  per- 
Bon  cannot  eo(«r  into  »  bioding  contract  becauw  he  is  insolvent.  And  in  Ex 
parte  McBurnie,  1  De  Qei,  Macnaghten  and  Gordon,  441,  A.  D.  1852,  (S. 
C,  16  JuriBt,  SOT ;  2  [  Law  Journal,  N.  S.,  Bankruptcy,  15,)  the  name  gen> 
era!  principle  was  recognized,  ftltboiigh  both  the  Lords  Justices  (Kuight 
Bruce  and  Lord  Cranworlli)  intjmated  that  they  would  have  ruled  otherwiM 
if  it  had  appeared  that  the  settlement  was  extravagant,  and  groialj  out  of 
proportion  to  the  station  ftnd  circumstances  of  the  husband. 

(g)  Colombine  v.  Penfasll,  I  Sniale  and  Oiffard,  228,  A.  B.  1853 ;  Fraier 
V.  Thompson,  1  Qiffard,  49,  and  5  Jurist,  N.  S.,  669,  A.  D.  1859 ;  Bulmer  v. 
Hunter,  Law  Reports,  8  Equitj,  46,  A.  D.  1669. 
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of  strangers  may  be  supported,  as  coining  within  the  scope 
of  the  consideration.  The  subject  is  not  entirely  free 
from  perplexity,  and  the  authorities  are  not  always 
in  harmony  with  each  other ;  but  its  extended  discussion 
would  be  out  of  place  here.  We  may  remark,  however, 
that  the  more  recent  cases  manifest  a  decided  tendency  to 
adhere  to  the  doctrine,  that  where  the  marriage  was  the 
only  consideration,  it  does  not  extend  to  collateral  rela- 
tives, except  in  special  cases.  {Ji) 


(A)  See  Sugden  on  Vendors,  14th  edition,  716  to  718;  Sugden's  Law  of 
Property,  etc.,  153  to  158 ;  and  Peachey  on  Marriage  Settlements,  56  to  62 ; 
where  the  EngUsh  authorities  are  collected.  The  case  of  Smith  v.  Cherrill, 
Law  Reports,  4  Equity,  390,  and  36  Law  Journal,  N.  S.,  Chancery,  738, 
A.  D.  1867,  (S.  C,  15  Weekly  Reporter,  919,  and  16  Law  Times,  N.  S.,  517.) 
has  been  decided  since  those  works  were  issued.  It  was  a  suit  in  equity 
by  a  creditor,  to  compel  the  trustees  appointed  by  the  marriage  settlement 
of  the  debtor  (a  lady),  to  pay  the  plaintiff's  debt.  The  settlement  provided 
that  the  income  of  the  trust  property  should  be  paid  to  the  settlor  for  life; 
and  after  her  death,  that  the  trustees  should  stand  possessed  of  the  property 
for  the  benefit  of  the  issue  of  the  marriage,  or,  in  default  of  issue,  of  the 
mother,  sister,  and  two  nieces  of  the  settlor.  One  of  the  said  nieces  was 
described  in  the  instrument  as  the  adopted  daughter  of  the  settlor,  and  it  was 
provided  that  she  should  share  equally  with  the  children  of  the  marriage. 
Upon  a  contingency,  (which  happened),  the  husband  was  to  have  an  annuity 
of  2002L,  and  the  settlor  reserved  the  right  to  leave  him  a  legacy.  The  lady 
died,  leaving  no  issue,  and  the  personalty  was  exhausted  by  the  husband's 
annuity  and  the  legacy  to  him.  Vice  Chancellor  Malins  charged  the  debt 
upon  the  realty,  expressing  regret  that  he  could  do  nothing  for  the  "  adopted 
child,**  but  holding  that  she  and  the  other  collaterals  must  be  treated  as  vol- 
unteers. The  most  recent  case  is  Wollaston  v.  Tribe,  Law  Reports,  9  Equity, 
14,  decided  by  Lord  Romilly,  Master  of  the  Rolls,  in  November,  1869.  This 
was  a  bill  to  set  aside  certain  trusts  in  a  marriage  settlement,  and  for  a  recon- 
veyance of  the  settled  property.  In  1858,  the  plaintiff,  being  forty  one  years 
of  age,  married  Robert  Wollaston;  a  settlement  of  her  property  having  been 
previously  made,  first  on  the  plaintiff  for  life,  without  power  of  anticipation ; 
then  on  Robert  Wollaston  for  life ;  then  on  the  children  of  the  marriage  and 
of  any  future  marriage  of  the  plaintiff;  and,  if  she  had  no  children,  then  on 
her  nephews  and  nieces.  The  husband  died  without  issue  in  1865,  and  the 
plaintiff,  not  having  remarried,  filed  her  bill  in  1868,  setting  forth  various 
circumstances,  tending  to  show  that  she  did  not  understand  the  effect  of  the 
settlement,  in  the  event  of  her  surviving  her  husband  and  having  no  issue. 
Lord  Romilly  granted  a  decree,  saying  *'  that  the  only  part  of  the  settlement, 
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§  698.  It  will  be  seen,  from  this  brief  Bummaiy)  that 
there  is  no  necessity  of  resorting  to  any  other  considera- 
tion than  the  marriage  itself,  to  sustain  any  agreement 
made  in  contemplation  of  marriage,  or  to  determine  the 
description  of  promises  which  the  statute  designates.  In 
truth  the  high  value  placed  by  the  courts  upon  the  mar- 
riage consideration,  has  led  to  great  reluctance  in  enforc- 
ing a  statutory  provision  which  avoids  all  verbal  contracts 
founded  upon  it;  and  this  reluctance  is  the  source  of 
nearly  all  the  perplexity  which  has  arisen  in  the  cases 
under  this  part  of  the  statute  of  frauds.  And  the 
course  of  adjudication,  under  the  second  and  third 
clauses  of  the  fourth  section  presents  this  noteworthy 
contrast ;  that  in  cases  under  tha  second  clause,  there  has 
been  a  constant  struggle  to  find  something  in  the  consider- 
ation, to  withdraw  the  promise  from  the  express  words 
of  the  statute ;  whereas  in  cases  under  the  third  claussi 
the  struggle  has  been  to  find  something  outside  of  tlia 
consideration  to  accomplish  the  same  object. 

AETIOLE  m. 

Whfti  ooBbMte  ttf  witUn  tUi  ^nwUbm,  tad  Hot  voau 

(I)  GtnertU prineiplea  regvXaling  the  appliecUion  of  the  statute  to  ngrm^ 

mente  tnade  in  eontemplatian  of  marrioffe. 

§  699.  The  distinction,  which  we  have  mentioned,  be- 
tween contracts  made  in  consideration  of  marriage,  and 
contracts  made  in  consideration  of  promises  of  marriage, 
is  nowhere  more  clearly  manifested,  than  in  the  ruling  that 

which  is  DOW  subsistiog,  is  purely  voluntary  and  not  within  the  coDsidera* 
lion  of  marriage.'*  See  also  Story's  Equity  Jurisprudenee,  8th  edition, 
§§  986,  987 ;  Merritt  v.  Scott,  6  Georgia,  563 ;  Lafitte  v.  Lawton,  25  Gkorgia, 
305 ;  Gk>rin  v.  Gordon,  38  Mississipi,  205 ;  Sleeker  v.  Bingham,  3  Paige 
(N.  Y.),  246 ;  King  v.  Whitely,  10  Paige,  465 ;  Eaton  v.  Tiliinghast,  4  Rhode 
Island,  276.  In  Loxley  v,  Heatb,  I  De  Qtex,  Fisher  and  Jones,  489,  Lord 
Campbell  explained  Hamroersley  e.  De  Biel  (post  §  744  et  seq.,)  as  holding, 
upon  one  of  the  points  presented,  that  an  antenuptial  contract  could  not  be 
Taried,  after  marriage,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  children  of  the  marriage.  It 
would  seem  that  this  doctrine  goes  to  the  extent  of  protectiDg  such  ehildreny 
Defore  their  births. 
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the  statute  of  firands  does  not  prevent  an  action  at  law 
from  being  maintained,  to  recover  damages  for  the  breach 
of  a  verbal  promise  to  marry  the  plaintiff.  This  was  one  of 
the  earliest  questions  which  arose  under  the  act ;  and  it 
was  contended,  with  considerable  plausibility,  that,  where 
there  were  mutual  promises  to  marry,  inasmuch  as  each 
of  them  formed  the  consideration  of  the  other,  both  were 
agreements  '^  in  consideration  of  marriage."  Indeed,  this 
doctrine  received  at  first  the  sanction  of  the  courts.  In 
PhUpot  V.  Wallet,  Freeman,  541,  and  3  Levinz,  66,  A.  D. 
1682,  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  after  two  arguments,  (a) 
gave  judgment  for  the  defendant,  in  an  action  upon  a  prom- 
ise to  marry,  which  was  found  by  a  special  verdict  to  have 
been  made,  without  writing,  after  June  24,  1677.  Wynd- 
ham,  J.,  thought  that  the  verbal  promise  was  good,  ^^  be- 
cause this  promise  is  for  the  marriage  itself,  and  not  made 
in  consideration  of  marriage  for  some  collateral  matter. 
But,"  the  report  proceeds,  ''the  other  three  judges  were 
against  him,  that  it  was  within  the  words,  the  meaning  and 
mischief  of  the  statute,  and  as  much  a  catching  promise 
as  any  other  that  the  act  intended  to  prevent." 

§  700.  Notwithstanding  the  weight  of  authority  which 
this  case  was  entitled  to  command,  it  seems  to  have  been 
afterwards  silently  disregarded,  at  least  in  the  King's 
Bench ;  for  in  one  of  many  reports  of  Harrison  v.  Cagey 
decided  in  that  court  A.  D.  1698,  (ft)  where  the  question 
was  whether  a  woman  is  liable  to  an  action  for  a  breach 
of  promise  of  marriage,  it  is  stated  that  upon  the  trial, 
Chief  Baron  Ward  ruled  that  the  action  could  be  main 
tained  without  writing ;  and  counsel  said,  during  the  argu- 
ment, that  Chief  Justice  Holt  had  frequently  ruled  that  the 
statute  intended  only  agreements  to  pay  marriage  portions, 
which  the  latter,  (who  was  then  on  the  bench,)  did  not  deny. 

(a)  The  first  argument  is  reported  in  Skinner,  24. 

(h)  1  Lord  Raymond,  386.  The  other  reports  of  the  same  case  do  not 
mention  this  point  Lord  Holt,  456;  Cartbew,  467;  1  Salkeld,  24,*  5  Mod* 
em,  411;  12  Modern,  214. 
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And  Philpot  V.  Wallet  is  regarded  as  having  been  defini- 
tively overruled,  in  the  court  where  it  was  decided,  by 
Cork  V.  Bakery  1  Strange,  34,  A.  D.  1716.  There  the 
plaintifiT  brought  an  action  in  assumpsit  in  the  Common 
Pleas,  setting  forth  in  her  declaration  the  usual  allega- 
tions,  showing  a  breach  of  a  promise  to  marry  her ;  and 
upon  non  assumpsit  pleaded,  she  had  a  verdict.  Where- 
upon the  defendant  moved,  in  arrest  of  judgment,  ^Hhat 
this  parol  promise  is  not  good  in  law."  The-  motion  was 
denied ;  the  report  giving  no  statement  of  the  reasoning 
of  the  court,  but  only  that,  ^^  after  argument,  it  was  held 
that  this  is  not  within  the  statute  of  frauds  and  x>eijuries, 
which  relates  only  to  contracts  in  consideration  of  mar- 
riage," and  ihsA Philpot  v.  WaUet  has  been  "contradicted 
by  later  resolutions." 

§  701.  Although  the  declaration  in  this  case  did  not  show 
that  the  promise  was  verbal,  the  doctrine  that  an  action 
wi^l  lie  for  breach  of  a  verbal  promise  of  marriage  (unless, 
by  its  terms,  it  is  not  to  be  performed  within  the  year),  has 
been  since  generally  acquiesced  in,  and  is  now  definitively 
settled,  (c)  And  the  express  exceptions  of  such  promises 
from  the  operation  of  this  provision,  which  are  to  be  found 
in  many  of  the  American  re-enactments  of  the  fourth  sec- 
tion, are  merely  indications  of  superfluous  caution.  (d() 

§  702.  But  the  ruling  attributed  to  Chief  Justice  Holt, 
in  Harrison  v.  Cage^  that  this  clause  of  the  statute  is 
confined  to  agreements  to  pay  marriage  portions,  is  not 

(c)  Bacon's  Abridgment,  title  ''  Agreement^"  cb.  3 ;  per  Bland,  Cbaocellor, 
in  Ogden  v.  Ogden,  1  Bland  (Maryland),  287;  Clark  v.  Pendleton,  20  Con- 
necticut, 495 ;  per  Lord  Hardwicke,  Chancellor,  in  Atkins  v.  Farr,  2  Oases  in 
Equity  Abridged,  248;  Derby  v.  Phelps,  2  New  Hampshire,  615. 

(d)  The  same  ruling  has  been  made  under  the  provi^ons  of  artide  2308 
of  the  Civil  Code  of  Jjouisiana  (ante,  page  46),  in  Morgan  v,  Tarborough, 
5  Louisiana  Annual  Reports,  316,  A.  D.  1850,  where  Slidell,  J.,  in  pronounc- 
ing judgment^  said  that  verbal  promises  of  marriage  were  sufficient  by  the 
Roman  law.  He  added,  that  the  same  rule  now  prevails  in  France,  although, 
in  some  parts  of  Ihat  country,  there  was  formerly  a  statute  requiring  them 
to  be  in  writing. 


y 
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• 

strictly  correct,  (a)  It  embraces  all  agreements  between 
the  future  husband  and  wife,  or  between  either  of  them 
and  any  other  person,  the  consideration  of  which  was  the 
completion  of  the  contemplated  marriage ;.  whereby  any 
rights  will  be  acquired,  or  any  liabilities  created,  after  the 
marriage,  except  such  as  legally  flow  from  the  matrimo- 
nial relation. 

§  703.  Thus  in  a  New  York  chancery  case,  In  the  matter 
qfWiUougMy^  11  Paige,  267,  A.  D.  1844,  a  petition  was 
presented  by  the  wife  of  a  lunatic,  to  amend  an  order  of 
reference  directing  an  inquiry  as  to  the  sum  proper  to  be 
allowed  to  the  wife  as  the  committee  of  the  lunatic's  person, 
for  his  and  her  support,  so  as  to  include  an  allowance  for 
the  petitioner's  daughter  by  a  former  husband;  on  the 
ground  that  by  a  verbal  antenuptial  agreement,  the  lunatic 
had  agreed  that  the  daughter,  who  was  twenty  one  years 
of  age,  should  reside  in  his  family  and  be  supported  by 
Mm.  The  application  was  denied  by  the  Chancellor, 
parfly  upon  the  ground  that  the  evidence  was  not  suffi- 
cient to  establish  the  antenuptial  agreement;  but  also 
because  "the  statute  is  imperative  that  every  agreement, 
promise,  or  undertaking,  made  upon  consideration  of  mar- 
riage, except  mutual  promises  to  marry,  shall  be  void,  if 
not  in  writing,  and  subscribed  by  the  party  to  be  charged 
therewith. ' '  He  added :  '  *  No  claim  for  the  support  of  the 
step-daughter  can  therefore  be  founded  upon  the  supposed 
agreement  stated  in  the  petition ;  and  the  lunatic  is  not 
bound  to  support  her  in  any  way."  He  therefore  consid- 
ered the  application  as  addressed  to  the  discretion  of  the 
court ;  which,  he  comcluded,  ought  not  to  be  exercised  so  as 
to  grant  the  prayer  of  the  petition,  having  regard  to  the 
amount  of  the  property,  the  claims  of  other  persons,  the 


(e)  In  Jorden  v.  Money,  5  House  of  Lords  Cases,  185,  counsel,  arguendo, 
referred  to  Holt's  supposed  ruling;  whereupon,  Lord  Chancellor  Cranworth 
Answered  (p.  207) :  "  That  cannot  be  true.  It  cannot  be  to  pay  marriage 
portions :  it  may  be  to  enter  into  marriage  settlements. 
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aupposed  wishes  of  fhe  lunatic,  if  he  had'been  in  his  light 
mind,  and  all  the  other  circiunstances  of  the  oase.(/) 

§  704.  Bnt  it  is  evident  that  the  statute  will  not  avoid  an 
oral  agreement^  merely  because  a  contem])lated  marriage 
constituted  the  indttcemerU  to  its  execiUiony  provided 
its  obligatory  character  did  not  depend  upon  the  subse- 
quent completion  of  the  marriage.    Thus  in  Jarden  v. 
Money ^  6  House  of  Lords  Cases,  186,  A.  B.  1854,  (pr)  the 
plaintiff  founded  his  title  to  relief,  partly  upon  an  alleged 
verbal  agreement  between  the  plaintiff's  &ther  and  the 
female  defendant,  made  in  contemplation  of  the  expected 
marriage  of  the  plaintiff  to  a  young  lady  not  a  party  to 
the  agreement ;  and  with  a  view  to  aid  in  the  provision  to 
be  made  for  the  young  couple.    The  terms  of  the  agree- 
ment were,  substantially,  that  the  defendant  would  never 
enforce  a  bond  and  warrant  of  attorney,  which  she  held 
against  the  plaintiff;  but  would  and  did  abahdon  the  debt ; 
and  in  consideration  thereof^  the  plaintiff' s  father  would 
desist  fix>m  his  expressed  intention  to  settie  upon  the 
plaintiff,  as  a  marriage  portion,  certain  real  property,  of 
which  he  had  formerly  made  a  gift  to  the  defendant ;  so 
that  the  latter  should  continue  in  the  possession  and  en- 


^^w^^^^ 


(/)  In  Hair  v.  Hair,  10  BichardsoD'a  Equity  (South  GarolinaX  163, 
A.  D.  1858,  the  plaintiff  flled  a  bill  against  her  husband  for  alimony,  alleging^ 
as  one  ground  for  relief  that  aa  a  precedent  eondltioa  to  the  marriafrey  be 
had  promised  that  he  would  never  remoTe  the  plaintiff  from  the  State,  or 
the  vicinity  of  her  relatives  and  fiiends,  without  her  consent;  that  in  violation 
of  that  agreement,  he  had  attempted  to  compel  her  to  remove  with  him  to 
Louisiana;  and  on  her  refbsingto  do  so,  he  had  abandoned  her,  and  removed 
thither  with  his  slaves,  etc.  The  court  below  held,  that  although  this 
ment  was  not  in  itself  a  basis  for  relief  it  might  be  resorted  to  as  an. 
vation  of  the  defendant's  conduct  in  other  particulars,  and  granted  a  decree 
for  alimony.  But  this  was  reversed  by  the  Court  of  Appeals.  No  refers 
ence  was  made  in  the  appellate  court,  to  the  effect  of  the  statute  of  frauds 
upon  the  promise,  which  was  adjudged  to  be  void,  as  an  attempt  to  interpo- 
late into  the  marriage  contract  a  "  condition  in  abridgment  of  the  huaband^t 
lawful  authority  over  her  person,  or  his  claim  to  her  obedience. 

(9)  S.  C,  23  Law  Journal,  N.  S.,  Chancery,  865;  it  is  cited  again  upon  lbs 
other  point,  post  §§  752-754. 
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joyment  of  the  property,  without  molestation.  Lord 
'  Cianworih,  speaking  of  this  agreement,  said :  "And  I  may- 
say  in  passing,  that  it  appears  to  me  that  the  allusion 
which  was  made  in  the  coarse  of  the  argument  to  the  stat- 
ute of  frauds-  in  such  a  case  is  wholly  inapplicable ;  it 
would  not  apply  at  all.  The  contract  sought  to  be  enforced 
against  Mrs.  Jorden,  would  be  a  contract  not  to  sue  upon 
a  certain  bond,  that  is  not  within  the  statute  of  frauds. 
If  there  was  a  valid  consideration  for  that  contract,  unques- 
tionably she  was  bound  to  perform  it."  Lord  St*  Leonards 
expressly,  and  Lord  Brougham  impliedly,  assented  to  this 
ruling  upon  the  law  of  the  case ;  but  it  was  held  by  two 
of  their  lordships  against  the  opinion  of  the  third,  that  the 
evidence  was  not  sufficient  to  prove  the  making  of  the 
agreement: 

§  705.  One  of  the  questions  presented  in  the  very  com- 
plicated case  of  Andrews  v*  Jones^  10  Alabama,  400, 
A.  D.  1846,  was  disposed  of  upon  substantially  the  same 
principle.  There  it  appeared  that  before  the  marriage  of 
the  defendant  Walker,  to  the  daughter  and  only  chUd 
of  Mrs.  Jones,  another  defendant,  the  daughter's  share 
of  the  x)ersonal  property  of  her  deceased  father  had  been 
lost  by  injudicious,  and  apparently  unauthori2ed  invest- 
"^  ments,  made  by  her  mother,  who  was  her  guardian ;  and 

^^  ^  that  the  latter  had  no  part  of  the  projwrty  in  her  posse&- 

^^  sion,  except  six  slaves,  which  she  continued  to  retain, 
although  the  daughter  had  reached  her  majority.  The 
mother  had  kept  no  account  of  the  daughter' s  expenses, 
<^  and  it  was  said  that  if  the  losses  and  expenses  should  be 
W4f>'  allowed  to  her,  she  would  owe  her  daughter  little  or 
.j^-/'  nothing.  It  was  thereupon  agreed  between  Mrs.  Jones, 
.^^**  her  daughter,  and  the  defendant  Walker,  "previous  to 
d  1^  the  marriage  of  the  two  latter,  and  in  consideration  there- 
.?;^.,  of,"  that  the  daughter  and  her  intended  husband  would 
-^  ^  never  call  the  mother  to  an  account;  "that  the  six  slaves 
^''/^^  should  be  conveyed  to  her ;  and  that  she  should  hold  them 
^^/^jt  and  the  estate  of  her  daughter  in  absolute  right."  After 
^^•.^^      the  marriage,  the  defendant  Walker  made  a  bUl  of  sale  of 
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the  slaves  to  Mrs.  Jones,  who  had  continued  to  retain  the 
possession.  About  five  years  afterwards,  the  complain- 
ants recovered  a  judgment  against  Walker ;  and  an  execu- 
tion having  been  returned  unsatisfied,  they  filed  this  bill 
to  reach  the  slaves  and  other  estate  of  his  wife,  insisting 
that  they  were  entitled  to  an  accounting  from  Mrs.  Jones. 
The  court  below  made  a  decree  dismissing  the  bill,  which 
was  affirmed  upon  error.  Collier,  C.  J.,  delivering  the 
opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court,  said  that  the  statute  of 
frauds  could  not  impair  the  eflfect  of  the  transaction  be- 
tween Mrs.  Jones,  her  daughter,  and  Walker ;  because,  if  it 
was  a  contract,  it  was  executed  at  the  time  when  it  was 
made ;  except  i)erhaps  as  to  the  six  slaves,  and  as  to  them 
it  was  subsequently  executed.  And  he  also  said  that  in- 
asmuch as  the  mother-in-law  was  not  in  actual  possession 
of  any  of  her  daughter's,  property,  except  the  slaves,  it 
was  immaterial  whether  the  legal  proposition  insisted  on 
by  the  plaintiffs,  that  the  possession  of  a  guardian  is  in 
law  the  possession  of  the  ward,  even  after  the  latter  has 
attained  majority,  was  sound  or  otherwise;  because  the 
daughter  and  her  intended  husband  relinquished  the  entire 
estate  to  Mrs.  Jones.  This  disclaimer  of  title  and  interest, 
if  it  did  not  operate  as  a  release,  prevented  her  possession 
of  any  part  of  the  estate  from  being  transferred  by  con- 
struction of  law  to  the  daughter,  or  after  the  marriage  to 
Walker.  Consequently  the  wife's  equitable  interest  had 
never  been  reduced  to  possession  by  the  husband ;  and  in 
tiiis  case  her  equity  was  superior  to  that  of  the  plaintiffs. 

§  706.  It  seems  also  that  the  mere  fact  that  an  agreement 
was  to  be  fulfilled,  upon  the  happening  of  the  marriage  of 
one  of  the  parties,  will  not  bring  it  within  the  statute,  if  it 
was  founded  upon  a  distinct  consideration  unconnected 
therewith.  Although  made  in  contemplation  of  marriage, 
such  an  agreement  is  not  one  made  upon  consideration  of 
marriage.  Thus  in  Peter  v.  Compton^  Skinnier,  363,  and 
Lord  Holt,  326,  A.  D.  1693,  (A)  the  question  was  whether 
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Qi)  S.  C,  Comberbach.  463. 
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an  action  would  lie  upon  a  verbal  undertaking,  which  is 
stated  to  have  been  "  an  agreement  in  which  the  defendant 
promised,  for  one  guinea,  to  give  the  plaintiff  so  many  at 
the  day  of  his  marriage ;"  and  it  was  held  that  it  was  not 
within  the  statute.  However  the  brief  reports  of  the  case 
indicate  that  the  only  point  taken  and  discussed,  was 
whether  the  promise  was  within  the  fifth  clause  of  this 
section,  "for,"  the  reports  say,  "the  marriage  did  not 
happen  within  a  year." 

§  707.  For  obvious  reasons,  most  of  the  litigation  which 
has  arisen  upon  agreements  made  in  consideration  of  mar- 
riage, has. been  of  an  equitable  character ;  and  hence  the 
application  of  the  statute  to  such  agreements  has  been 
settled  almost  exclusively  by  the  determination  of  courts 
of  equity.  It  will  be  most  convenient  to  consider  many  of 
the  cases,  in  connection  with  the  principles  regulating  the 
administration  of  relief  in  that  great  branch  of  equity 
jurisprudence,  the  specific  i)erformance  of  contracts ;  the 
questions  arising  under  the  statute  having  been  generally 
presented,  either  by  a  suit  brought  for  the  specific  per- 
formance of  some  verbal  agreement,  which  was  apparentiy 
within  its  terms  ;  or  by  an  answer  interposed  to  a  bill  for 
equitable  relief,  wherein  the  defendant  insisted  upon  the 
right  to  such  a  performance,  as  a  defence  to  the  plaintiff' s 
claim.  The  next  chapter  will  be  exclusively  devoted  to 
that  subject,  and  the  reader  will  find  there  many  cases 
illustrating  the  description  of  agreements,  which  the  lan- 
guage of  the  statute  embraces.  The  cases  which  follow, 
although  most  of  them  involve  questions  of  that  descrip- 
tion, chiefly  turned  upon  the  form  and  character  of  the 
agreement ;  the  principal  point  at  issue  being  whether 
these  were  such,  as  to  render  the  statute  applicable  in  the 
first  instance. 

(2)  Oases  where  the  agreement  was  founded  upon  some  diatinet  conevderaUon, 

in  cuidition  to  that  of  marriage^ 

§  708,  Questions  of  considerable  nicety  sometimes  arise, 
when  a  party  founds  his  titie  to  equitable  relief,  upon  an 
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antenuptial  agreement,  the  consideration  of  which  was 
not  only  the  future  marriage,  but  also  some  distinct  act 
in  addition  thereto,  which  has  been  performed  by  him, 
or  by  the  person  from  whom  he  derives  his  right  of 
action.  It  is  quite  clear  that  if  the  ^ditional  consider- 
ation was  of  such  a  character,  that  its  performance  would 
entitle  the  party  to  the  relief  which  he  seeks,  if  the  mar- 
riage  consideration  had  not  been  made  a  part  of  the 
contract,  the  statute  will  interpose  no  obstacle  to  his  ob- 
taining a  decree.  In  such  a  case,  the  right  to  relief  results 
from  the  &ct,  that  the  statute  does  not  make  agreements 
in  consideration  of  marriage  illegal,  but  only  prevents 
their  enforcement ;  (i)  hence  the  party  is  at  liberty,  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  the  case  out  of  the  statute,  to  pass  over 
that  part  pf  the  consideration  which  consisted  of  the  mar- 
riage, and  rely  upon  the  performance  of  the  additional 
consideration.  But  it  often  happens  that  the  distinct  con- 
sideration was  so  intimately  connected  with,  and  depend- 
ant upon  the  marriage  consideration,  that  the  two  are 
incapable  of  any  separation  which  wiQ  enable  the  former 
to  stand  without  the  aid  of  the  latter.  The  principle  which 
governs  such  cases  is  quite  obscure,  and  has  never  been 
clearly  defined  in  the  books.  Indeed  we  doubt  whether  the 
cases  admit  of  any  distinction  between  the  two  considera- 
tions ;  for  those  which  apx)ear  to  have  been  well  decided 
rested  upon  a  distinct  act  of  performance  of  the  entire 
agreement,  which  applied  quite  as  pointedly  to  the  mar- 
riage consideration,  as  to  the  supposed  additional  consid- 
eration ;  and  it  is  well  settled  that  such  performance  will 
take  the  case  out  of  the  statute,  without  reference  to  the 
question  whether  there  were  two  separate  considerations. 

§  700.  The  doctrine,  that  a  distinct  act  of  performance 
will  take  an  antenuptial  agreement  out  of  the  statute,  was 
recognized,  but  without  specifying  the  characteristic  feat- 

(t)  The  principle  is  the  same  if  there  was  no  distinct  consideration  for  the 
antenuptial  agreement,  but  such  a  consideration  was  furnished  after  the  mar- 
riage.   Bugden  on  Vendors,  14th  edition,  p.  7ia 
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xties  of  the  act  which  will  suffice  for  that  purpose,  in  a 
diotam  of  Lord  Macclesfield,  given  In  one  of  the  reports 
of  Lady  MorUactUe  v.  Maxwelly  the  leading  case  under 
this  provision  of  the  statute ;  (J)  but  it  was  more  clearly 
expounded  in  another  case  of  almost  equal  celebrity,  but 
of  comparatively  recent  date,  Hwrn/mersley  v.  Dt  Biely 
12  Clark  and  PinneUy,  45,  A.  D.  1845.  (*)  A  summary  of 
each  of  these  cases  wUl  be  given  in  the  follovdng  chapter ; 
where,  however,  HammersUy  v.  De  Biel  is  cited,  rather  in 
connection  with  certain  observations  of  the  judges,  which 
were  not  strictly  necessary  to  the  decision,  than  so  as  fally 
to  show  the  grounds  of  the  judgment  upon  the  merits* 
Indeed  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  latter  under- 
taking would  be  one  of  some  difficulty ;  inasmuch  as  the 
English  courts  and  elementary  writers  have  not  yet  ceased 
to  dispute,  touching  what  was  really  decided  in  that  now 
noted  case.  But  it  is  generally  conceded,  that  the  judg- 
ment established  one  proposition  directly  in  point  upon 
the  present  subject  of  inquiry ;  namely,  that  the  execution 
of  the  instrument  by  the  plaintiff' s  father  and  uncle,  by 
which  a  jointure  of  500Z.  per  annum  was  secured  to  the 
intended  wife  upon  the  family  estate  in  Mecklenburg,  was 
a  distinct  act  of  performance  of  the  proposals  contained 
in  the  memorandum,  in  addition  to  the  marriage ;  which 
entitled  the  plaintiff  to  insist  upon  performance  of  so 
much  of  the  proposals,  as  the  testator  had  not  performed 
during  his  life  time.  This  appears  to  be  the  result  of  the 
opinions  delivered,  conceding  that  the  proposals  contained 
in  the  memorandum  constituted  a  contract  within  the 
meaning  of  this  clause  of  the  statute ;  and  without  regard 
to  the  question,  whether  there  was  a  sufficient  signature  to 
the  memorandum,  either  directly  or  through  the  medium 
of  the  testator's  subsequent  letter,  to  satisfy  the  require- 
ments of  the  subsequent  portion  of  the  fourth  section. 
And  it  will  be  noticed,  not  only  that  this  settlement  was 

of  no  effect,  without  the  subsequent  completion  of  the 

—  --  ■       —  - 

(j)  Precedents  in  Chancery,  626.    The  remark  referred  to  Ib  copied  in  the 
note  to  §  722,  post 
(Jfc)  See  post^  §§  744-747. 
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marriage ;  bat  that  the  annnitj  was  not  to  commeoce  till 
after  the  termination  of  the  marriage,  and  only  in  case 
the  iatended  wife  survived  her  husband,  a  contingency 
which  did  not  in  &ct  occur. 

§  710.  In  SaUerthviaUe  v.  BmZey,  3  Green's  Chancery 
(New  Jersey),  489,  A.  T>,  1846,  Chancellor  Haines  expressed 
the  opinion  that  a  distinct  act  of  performance  by  the  wife, 
after  the  marriage,  on  the  iaith  of  the  antenuptial  verbal 
promise,  would  enable  her  to  sustain,  as  a  purchaser,  the 
husband'  8  performance  of  the  same  agreement  in  her  &Tor, 
even  against  his  creditors ;  provided  she  could  establish 
the  antenuptial  promise  by  siifficient  evidence.  The  bill 
was  filed  by  the  trustee  of  the  wife  against  the  husband 
and  his  judgment  creditors.  It  alleged  that  the  husband 
and  wife  made  an  antenuptial  agreement,  to  convey  the 
wife's  real  and  personal  property,  upon  certain  trusts  for 
her  benefit ;  that  aftee  the  marriage,  they  conveyed  the 
real  estate  to  the  husband's  son  by  a  former  marriage,  who 
immediately  reconveyed  it  to  his  fether ;  this  being  a  tem- 
porary arrangement,  pending  the  selection  of  a  trustee, 
made  in  consequence  of  the  husband's  representations  to 
his  wife,  that  he  would  otherwise  derive  no  benefit  from 
her  property  in  case  of  her  death ;  and  that  afterwards 
they  united  in  a  deed  of  trust  to  the  complainant,  in  con- 
formity with  the  antenuptial  agreement  and  reciting  the 
same ;  but  that  meanwhile  the  lien  of  the  judgment  at- 
tached, &c.  The  Chancellor  decreed  that  the  trust  deed 
should  stand,  as  against  the  husband  and  all  claiming 
under  him,  but  not  against  the  creditors  ;  dismissing  the 
bill  as  to  the  latter,  on  the  ground  that  the  evidence,  (which 
consisted  of  the  recitals  in  the  deed  and  the  husband's 
postnuptial  declarations),  were  not  sufficient  to  establish 
the  antenuptial  agreement  as  against  them.  But  he  said 
that  if  the  evidence  had  been  sufiQcient,  he  would  have 
inclined  to  give  validity  to  the  settlement,  because  "  such 
settlement  could  not  be  considered  Toluntaiy,  but  upon 
a  good  and  valuable  consideration,  to  wit,  the  marriage, 
nnd  the  conveyance  of  all  the  wife's  estate.' 
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§  711.  And  in  Dygert  v.  Remerschnider^  32  New  York, 
629,  A.  D.  1865,  the  New  York  Court  of  Appeals  marked 
out  very  clearly  and  satisfactorily,  the  distinction  between 
a  verbal  agreement  in  consideration  of  marriage  only,  and 
one  where  there  was  an  additional  consideration,  perform- 
ance of  which  would  of  itself  entitle  the  party  to  relief, 
and  which  was  connected  vdth  the  marriage  only  because 
its  performance  depended  upon  the  accomplishment  of 
the  latter.  This  was  an  action  brought  against  George 
Remerschnider  and  his  wife  Catharine,  by  a  judgment 
creditor  of  George,  to  set  aside  a  conveyance  of  real  estate, 
made  by  him  to  his  wife,  through  an  intermediate  grantee; 
It  appeared  that  in  1854,  George  and  Catharine  intermar- 
ried ;  having  previously  made  an  oral  agreement,  by  the 
terms  of  which  the  parties  were  to  intermarry,  and  Catha- 
rine was  to  pay  the  debts  which  George  then  owed,  and 
he  was  to  convey  to  her  the  premises  in  question.  The 
amount  of  his  debts  was  about  equal  to  the  value  of  the 
property ;  and  after  the  marriage,  she  paid  them  in  fall ; 
first  applying  thereto  certain  moneys  which  she  owned  at 
the  time  of  her  marriage,  and  afterwards,  from  time  to 
time,  'other  moneys,  which  she  earned  by  working  at  her 
trade,  with  the  assent  of  her  husband.  (Z)  The  latter  fre- 
quently promised  to  convey  the  property  to  her ;  but  neg- 
lected to  do  so  till  1861,  after  the  commencement  of  the 
action,  in  which  the  plaintiff  recovered  his  judgment 
The  debt  to  the  plaintiff  was  contracted  in  1860 ;  and,  as  it 
is  to  be  inferred  from  a  statement  in  one  of  the  opinions, 
after  Catharine  had  paid  all  her  husband' s  debts,  existing 
at  the  time  of  the  marriage.  The  complaint  was  dismissed 
at  special  term ;  and  the  plaintiff  appealed  to  the  general 
term,  where  the  judgment  was  reversed,  and  a  new  trial 
ordered.    The  defendants  then  appealed  to  the  Court  of 


0  According  to  the  married  woman's  acts,  then  in  force  in  New  York, 
the  moneys  which  she  owned  at  the  time  of  her  marriage,  were  Catharine's 
separate  property;  but  her  earnings  after  marriage  belonged  to  her  husband. 
It  was  also  provided  that  all  contracts  made  between  persons  in  contempla- 
tion of  marriage,  should  remain  in  force,  after  the  marriage  had  taken  place. 
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Appeals,  where  the  last  mentioned  order  was  reversed,  and 
the  original  judgment  affirmed.  The  decision  of  the  Court 
of  Appeals,  as  &r  as  this  question  was  inyolved,  was  put 
upon  the  ground,  that  there  was  a  consideration  for  the 
contract,  entirely  independent  of  the  marriage,  perform- 
ance of  which,  by  the  wife,  was  sufficient  of  itself  to  en- 
title her  to  relief ;  so  that  the  husband  had  really  done 
only  what  he  might  have  been  comi)elled  to  do,  by  a  court 
of  equity,  upon  her  application,  (it^) 


(m)  Three  opinions  in  favor  of  a  reven«l  were  delivered  in  the  Court  of 
Appeak.  Davis,  J.,  said  that  the  real  question  was  whether  Catharine,  after 
paying  her  husband's  debts,  had  any  rights  which  a  court  of  equity  would 
recognise.  That  she  had  none,  based  solely  upon  the  consideration  of  mai^ 
riage,  because  the  statute  of  frauds  avoids  an  oral  agreement  founded  upon 
that  consideration ;  So  that  the  conveyance  could  not  be  sustained,  against 
the  plaintiff,  as  the  consummation  of  an  agreement  based  upon  an  executed 
promise  of  marriage.  But  the  agreement  had  another  consideration,  suffi- 
cient to  uphold  it,  after  its  ex^ution  without  any  fraudulent  intent,  namely, 
Catharine's  promise  to  pay  her  husband's  debts,  and  her  actual  payment  of 
them.  The  force  of  this  contract  was  preserved,  not^vithstanding  the  mar- 
riage, by  the  married  woman's  acts.  She  performed  it,  partly  with  meaosf, 
to  which  she  had  exclusive  title,  and  partly  with  means,  which  were  in  sub- 
stance the  gift  of  her  husband  to  her,  namely  her  own  earnings.  He  had 
a  right  to  give  these  to  her,  as  against  a  creditor  whose  debt  was  contracted 
long  afterwards.  And  he  would  have  had  no  right  to  deny  that  she  had 
fUlly  performed  her  agreement,  on  the  ground  that  he  had  given  her  the 
money  with  which,  she  did  so.  She  was  therefore  entitled  to  a  conveyance 
before  the  plaintiff's  debt  was  contracted;  and  he  had  done  only  what  he 
was  bound  to  do,  by  making  the  conveyance  to  her.  Her  equity  was  prior 
to  the  plaintiff's ;  and  it  ripened  into  a  title,  before  the  plaintiff  acquired  a 
lien.  Wright,  J.,  said  that  even  If  the  conveyance  was  voluntary,  the  plaint- 
iff, although  an  existing  creditor  of  the  grantor,  was  not  entitled,  (under  the 
provisions  of  the  New  York  statute  against  fraudulent  conveyances),  to  set  it 
aside,  unless  it  was  fraudulent  in  fact;  and  there  was  no  finding  to  the  efi^ct 
that  it  was  made  with  a  fraudulent  intent,  or  any  proof  of  such  an  intend 
But  he  thought  that  it  was  not  voluntary.  "  It  did  not  rest  solely,  or  even 
principally,  upon  the  consideration  of  marriage."  It  was  an  agreement  for 
the  purchase  of  the  real  estate;  the  character  of  which  was  not  altered  by 
adding,  to  a  money  consideration,  that  of  marriage.  The  learned  judge  then 
followed  substantially  the  argument  of  Judge  Davis,  respecting  the  mode  of 
performance  by  the  wife,  the  effect  of  the  appropriation  of  her  earnings 
thereto,  and  her  rights  against  her  husband  after  performance.    Potter,  J., 
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§  713.  But  other  cases  do  not  i)ermit  the  dividing  line 
between  the  two  considerations,  to  be  drawn  so  clearly  and 
and  satisfi^torilj.  Such  was  Crane  v.  Q(mgh^  4  Mary* 
land,  816,  A.  B.  1863;  wherein  the  Court  of  Api)eals 
reversed  the  Chancelloi^  s  decision,  re{>orted  in  3  Maryland 
Chancery  Decisions,  119.  This  was  a  biU  filed  by  the 
administrator  of  Mary  Crane  against  the  executors  of 
Qeorge  Crane,  setting  forth  that  the  plaintiff's  intestate 
%nd  the  defendants'  testator  intermiarried ;  that  the  hus- 
band survived  the  wife ;  that  at  the  time  of  the  marriage^ 
Mrs.  Crane  was  the  owner  and  possessor  of  certain  notes 
and  bonds ;  that  her  husband  did  not  during  his  life  time 
reduce  them  to  possession ;  that  they  were  payable  to  Mrs. 
Crane  by  her  antenuptial  name,  and  had  never  been  in  • 
dorsed  or  assigned  by  her ;  and  that  they  were  in  the  i)os- 
session  of  the  defendants,  (ti)  The  plaintiff  thereu{>on 
prayed  a  decree,  that  they  be  delivered  up  to  him  for  dis- 
tribution, etc.  The  defendants  interposed  as  a  defence,  an 
antenuptial  contract  between  Mrs.  Crane  and  her  hus- 
band; whereby,  in  consideration  of  the  marriage,  then 
about  to  take  place  between  them,  she  gave  him  the  notes 
and  bonds,  to  become  his  property  when  the  marriage 
should  take  place.  The  evidence  tended  to  prove  a  de- 
livery of  the  bonds  to  Col.  Crane,  and  an  agreement  by 
him  to  allow  to  his  intended  wife  the  interest  thereon,  as 
pin  money ;  and  the  apx>ellate  court  thought  that  the  de- 
livery, as  well  as  the  agreement,  was  antenuptial.  But 
there  was  no  proof  of  any  postnuptial  performance  of  the 


eonourred,  upon  both  points,  in  an  opinion  of  considerable  length.  He  also 
said  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  resort  to  the  married  woman*s  act,  in  order 
to  sustain  the  contract  after  marriage,  as  eqnity  would  have  enforced  it  if  that 
statote  was  not  in  existence,  Catharine  haying  not  only  fully  performed  it, 
bot  also  taken  possession  of  the  property  under  it  It  was  therefore  equita- 
bly her  property,  for  several  years  before  she  procured  the  legal  title ;  and 
eqnity  would  make  the  conveyance  relate  back  to  the  time  when  it  should 
have  been  given. 

(n)  By  a  Maryland  statute,  if  a  .husband  fails  to  reduce  to  possession 
his  wilVs  choses  in  action,  during  their  joint  lives,  or  after  her  death,  (if  be 
shall  survive  her,)  they  devolve  upon  Aer  representatives  at  his  death. 
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be  upheld,  (apart  from  the  gronnd  that  the  husband's 
executors  were  acting  merely  on  the  defensive,)  because 
there  was  a  distinct  act  of  perfcn'mance  of  the  agreement, 
in  addition  to  the  marriage ;  the  notes  and  bonds  having 
been  delivered  over  by  the  intended  wife.  But  the  case 
next  to  be  cited  appears  to  be  open  to  considerable  criti- 
cism, with  respect  to  the  effect  given  by  the  court  to  the 
act  of  performance ;  as  well  as  the  attempt  to  distinguish 
between  the  marriage  consideration,  and  that  which  was 
resorted  to  to  uphold  the  transaction. 

§  714.  This  was  Miley  v.  Riley ^  25  Connecticut,  154, 
A.  D.  1866,  where  an  appeal  was  taken  from  the  decision 
of  the  commissioners  upon  the  estate  of  a  deceased  person, 
allowing  a  claim  against  the  estate ;  and  after  a  trial  in  the 
appellate  court,  the  questions  of  law  were  reserved  for  the 
opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Errors.  The  claimant 
was  the  widow  of  the  deceased  ;  and  the  testimony  showed 
that^  about  seven  years  before  the  marriage,  she  loaned  to 
the  deceased  three  hundred  and  twenty  dollars,  taking 
therefor  his  notes  payable  upon  demand,  no  marriage  being 
then  contemplated  between  them ;  but  shortly  before  their 
marriage,  and  in  contemplation  thereof,  she  ^^  spoke  to  the 
deceased  about  the  payment  of  the  notes :  he  replied  that 
it  would  be  inconvenient  for  him  to  pay  them  then ;  that 
they  would  be  good  against  his  estate.  She  told  him  that 
she  did  not  want  to  be  left  in  the  hands  of  his  relatives, 
and  he  replied  that  she  should  not  be."  It  was  farther 
proved  that  he  told  her,  both  before  and  after  the  marriage, 
"to  keep  the  notes,  and  they  would  be  good  againstfhis 
estate ;"  that  she  kept  them  during  the  coverture ;  and 
that  he  repeatedly  said  to  her  relatives  that  he  owed  her 
the  money,  and  if  he  did  not  pay  the  notes  in  his  life 
time,  they  would  be  paid  out  of  his  estate.  The  notes 
were  read  in  evidence,  but  the  remainder  of  the  evi- 
dence was  oral,  and  the  administrator  objected  to  its 
reception.  After  argument,  the  Supreme  Court  deter- 
mined that  the  oral  evidence  was  admissible,  and  the 
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court  below  was  accordingly  advised  to  render  judgment 
for  the  appellee.  Q?) 

(p)  The  opinion  was  delivered  by  Ellsworth,  J.,  who  Hrst  stated  that  ir 
the  widow's  claim  could  be  upheld,  upon  either  legal  or  equitable  principles, 
the  appeal  could  not  be  sustained  under  the  stAtiite  regulating  the  proceed- 
ings; that  the  parties,  being  aware  that  the  notes  would  be  extinguished  by 
the  marriage,  undertook  to  guard  against  that  result  by  the  promise  of  the 
deceased,  that  if  the  claimant  would  forbear  to  insist  upun  payment  before 
marriage,  the  notes  should  not  be  extinguished;  but  should  remain  good  and 
collectible  out  of  his  estate,  and  survive  to  the  petitioner  like  any  other 
of  her  chosea  in  action  which  he  should  forbear  to  collect  during  the  cover- 
ture; and  that  they  should  continue  to  be  her  separate  estate.  This  interpre- 
tation of  the  language,  said  the  learned  judge,  is  not  free  from  all  question ; 
but  it  appears  to  be  only  just  and  reasonable,  when  it  is  considered  that  the 
parties  intended  that  the  notes  should  remain  in  foroe  after  the  marriage, 
which  could  be  done  only  by  a  new  promise,  founded  upon  forbearance.  It 
appears,  he  continued,  that  Riley  undertook  that  these  notes  should  not  fall  into 
his  estate,  but  should  remain  and  survive  to  the  petitioner,  like  any  other  choses 
in  action  which  he  should  forbear  to  collect  during  the  coverture;  and  that 
they  should  continue  to  be  her  separate  estate.  If  this  is  the  true  construction, 
it  could  be  enforced  at  law,  for  it  was  a  promise  to  be  performed  after  the  cov- 
erture had  oeasod.  The  learned  judge  then  proceeded :  "As  to  the  objection 
derived  from  the  statute  of  frauds  and  perjuries,  wo  think  there  is  no  ground 
for  it  The  antenuptial  promise  was  made  in  consideration  of  forbearance, 
and  not  in  consideration  of  marriage,  though  it  was  made  in  contemplation 
of  marriage;  which  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  claim  of  the  appellant's 
counsel,  that  a  promise  in  consideration  of  marriage  must  be  in  writing. 
Marriage  was  not  the  meritorious  cause  of  Riley*s  promise ;  the  marriage 
obligation  was  already  perfect ;  and  the  promise  in  question  was  made  upon 
the  assumption  that  it  was  so,  and  for  the  exact  purpose  of  saving  the  notes 
from  the  effect  of  the  marriage,  when  the  marriage  contract  should  be  exe- 
cuted. No  advancement  or  benefit  was  to  accrue  to  either  party  in  the  event 
of  the  marriage,  any  more  than  if  it  did  not  take  place ;  and  hence  it  is  not 
poss^le  to  consider  marriage  as  the  consideration  of  the  promise.  It  was 
the  debt ;  the  forbearance  of  it ;  and  this  forbearance  having  been  extended 
upon  the  request  of  Riley,  and  continued  until  his  death,  there  is  no  reason 
why  his  estate  should  not  be  liable."  The  learned  judge  said  that  this  was 
all  which  it  was  necessary  to  decide,  in  order  to  dispose  ofHhe  case;  but  he 
proceeded  to  consider  some  other  points.  He  thought  that  the  claim  might 
also  be  sustained  on  the  ground,  that  in  equity  the  transaction  was  in  effect 
the  same,  as  if  the  husband  had  promised  that  the  note  of  a  stranger,  owned 
by  her  at  the  time  of  the  marriage,  should  be  kept  as  her  separate  property, 
and  survive  to  her ;  and  in  that  aspect  of  it,  these  notes  were  her  separate 
estate,  which  he  held  as  her  trustee ;  or  the  transaction  might  be  regarded 
as  a  postnuptial  gift,  to  which  no  one  but  creditors  could  object 
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§  716.  The  court  appears  to  have  assumed,  in  this  case, 
that  because  Riley  had  already  promised  to  marry  the  peti- 
tioner, the  agreement  conld  not  have  been  made  in  consider- 
ation of  marriage ;  which  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  an 
antenuptial  contract  is  one  made  in  consideration  of  a  prom- 
ise of  marriage ;  a  proposition  of  which  we  hare  endeavored 
to  show  the  fallacy,  in  the  foregoing  pages.  And  npon  the 
I>oint  that  there  was  any  thing  distinct  from  the  marriage, 
either  as  a  consideration,  or  as  an  act  of  performance,  the 
case  is  unsatisfactory,  and,  we  think,  of  dangerous  ten- 
dency. It  is  quite  clear  that  the  agreement  for  forbearance 
was,  in  legal  effect,  only  a  promise,  on  the  part  of  the 
woman,  to  leave  her  antematrimonial  rights  in  abeyance, 
awaiting  the  accomplishment  of  the  marriage ;  and  that  she 
never  parted  with  her  right  to  enforce  the  notes,  as  a  con 
sideration  for  the  promise  on  the  part  of  the  husband ; 
their  extinguishment  having  resulted,  not  from  the  forbear- 
ance, but  from  the  subsequent  marriage.  There  was,  there- 
fore, no  legal  consideration  for  her  promise  tQ  forbear,  or 
for  her  actual  forbearance ;  and  nothing  beyond  the  mar- 
riage famished  by  either  parly,  except  a  voluntary  for- 
bearance on  one  side,  and  a  void  promise  on  the  other. 
Upon  the  hypothesis,  which  the  court  adopted,  it  would 
seem  clear,  that  if  the  match  had  been  broken  off  by  the 
petitioner,  she  could  not  have  collected  the  notes ;  for  if 
the  agreement  bound  her,  a  plea  of  the  agreement  and 
semper  paratus  would  have  afforded  a  perfect  defence  to 
an  action  in  her  &vor. 

§  716.  Again,  in  order  to  entitle  a  party  to  a  decree  for 
the  x>erformance  of  an  agreement  within  the  statute,  he 
must  have  done  some  specific  act^  in  pursuance  of  the 
contract  Mere  acquiescence  in  the  previously  existing 
condition  of  the  subject  matter  of  the  alleged  agreement 
will  not  suffice ;  because  it  does  not  necessarily  imply 
that  any  new  agreement  had  been  made.(g')    This  princi- 

(j)  Thus  where  a  tenant  alleges  that  be  made  a  verbal  contract  with  bis 
landlord  for  a  new  term,  or  for  the  purchase  of  the  property,  bis  merely 
remaining  ia  possession  is  not  an  act  of  performance  on  bis  part;  nor  is  the 

89 
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disr^arded 


in  RUey  v.  Riley ^  and  its  soundness  is  manifested  by  the 
consequences  to  which  that  ruling  will  lead.  For  if  a 
verbal  request  on  one  side,  and  a  verbal  assent  on  the 
other,  followed  by  no  visible  act,  is  to  set  the  statute  aside, 
it  is  quite  clear  that  but  little  will  be  left  of  the  provision 
that  agreements  in  consideration  of  marriage  must  be  in 
writing.  Thus  a  woman's  forbearance,  at  the  request  of 
her  intended  husband,  to  put  her  property  in  the  hands  of 
trustees,  would  sustain  his  verbal  promise  that  she  should 
enjoy  and  dispose  of  it  after  marriage,  as  a  feme  sole.  The 
list  of  such  cases  might  be  almost  indefinitely  extended,  (r) 

§  717.  The  case  of  Finch  v.  Finch^  10  Ohio,  New  Series, 
601,  A.  D.  1860,  is  a  direct  ruling  against  the  doctrine  of 
RiUy  V.  Riley.  There,  the  widow  of  Ira  Pinch,  deceased, 
filed  a  petition  for  admeasurement  of  dower  against  his 
devisees;  to  which  they  interposed  an  answer,  setting 
forth  three,  defences,  the  second  being  a  verbal  agree- 
ment between  the  petitioner  and  the  deceased,  in  con- 
templation of  their  marriage,  to  the  effect  that  she  should 
retain  and  absolutely  control' the  property  which  she 
owned,  consisting  of  personal  property  and  a  dower 
estate  in  the  lands  of  a  former  husband,  and  that  upon 
her  decease  her  property  should  all  ge  to  her  children  by 
her  former  husband ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  thsd  if  she 
survived  him,  she  would  relinquish  all  title  and  interest 
to  his  estate,  real  and  personal,  to  his  legatees  and  de- 
visees, and  would  maJ^e  no  claim  thereon.  It  was  farther 
alleged  that  the  agreement  had  been  executed,  by  the  reten- 
tion, enjoyment,  and  disposition  of  her  property  by  the 
petitioner,  during  the  marriage.  A  motion  having  been 
made  in  the  court  below,  to  strike  this  answer  from  the 

landlord's  acquiescence  in  his  continued  possession  an  act  of  performance  on 
the  part  of  the  latter.  Sugden  on  Vendors,  14th  edition,  chapter  it,  sea  Tii, 
p.  152;  1  Story's  Equity  Jurisprudence,  8th  edition,  §§  76%  763;  Browne 
on  Frauds,  §  477;  and  numerous  cases  cited  by  each  author. 

(r)  Several  of  the  cases  cited  in  the  next  chapter  are  directly  in  point 
against  this  ruling,  particularly  Caton  v,  Caton,  post  §§  756-758w 
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files,  on  the  ground  that  the  agreements  therein  set  forth 
were  within  the  statute  of  frauds,  the  case  was  reserved 
for  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  where  it  was  deter- 
mined that  the  answer  was  insufficient  in  all  its  branches. 
Upon  the  question  whether  the  second  defence  was  suffi- 
cient, Brinkerhoflf,  C.  J.,  said:  "The  antenuptial  agree- 
ment^ set  forth  in  the  second  defence  alleged  in  the  answer, 
was  clearly  an  agreement  'upon  consideration  of  mar- 
riage.'* It  is  true,  marriage  was  not  the  sole  consideration 
for  the  agreement,  on  the  part  of  the  intended  wife,  that 
she  would  not  demand  dower,  in  case  she  survived  her 
intended  husband;  his  agreement  not  to  exercise  the 
rights,  in  respect  to  her  property,  which  the  marriage 
would  confer,  constituted  an  additional  consideration  for 
the  agreement  on  her  part ;  but  the  agreement  was  entire ; 
the  intended  marriage  entered  into  and  formed  part  of  the 
entire  consideration  on  both  sides;  and  without  it  the 
agreement  never  would  have  been  made."(^) 

§  718.  It  is  difficult,  and  perhaps  impossible,  to  lay 
down  any  rule,  which  will  furnish '  a  correct  test  for  every 
case  of  this  description.  But  it  would  seem  clear  upon 
principle,  that  when  a  party  insists  upon  the  right  to 
take  a  case  out  of  the  statute,  on  the  ground  that  there 
was  a  distinct  consideration  for  the  verbal  promise,  in 
addition  to  the  marriage,  the  additional  consideration 
must  have  been  of  such  a  character,  that  it  gave  the  other 
party  to  the  contract,  or  some  person  within  the  scope  of 
the  consideration,  some  legally  enforceable  right,  which 
he  would  not  otherwise  have  enjoyed.  If  it  answers  this 
description,  the  principle  is  the  same,  whether  the  right 
was  to  be  enjoyed  before  the  marriage,  during  its  exist- 
ence, or  only  after  its  termination ;  or  even,  in  the  latter 
event,  only  in  case  the  person  for  whose  benefit  it  was 

created,  shoxdd  survive  tiU  the  marriage  was  terminated.  (^) 

— ^— — i^^^— ■^^—^■^■™— ~"~—^~^^^^'^^^>— ^■™^"^^*~'~— ^— — ^— *— »~  I  I       ■»^.^— 

(s)  The  question  whether  there  had  been  such  a  performance  of  the  ante- 
nuptial agreement,  as  would  take  it  out  of  the  statute  also  arose  in  this  case; 
which  is  cited  again,  in  that  connection  in  the  following  chapter. 

(Q  See  Houghton  v.  Houghton,  14  Indiana,  505,  and  another  citation  of 
Finch  V.  Pinch,  post  §§  737,  738, 


CHAPTER  TWENTIETH. 

PEOUUAB  EFFECT,  UPOK  THE  AGBEEMENT8  WHICH  FALL 
WITHTN^  THIS  PB0VI8I0N,  OF  THE  EQUITABLE  DOCTBDOS, 
WHSBEBT  BELIEF  IS  OBAITTED  TO  A  PABTY,  WHO  HAS 
PEBFOBMED  HIS  PABT  OF  A  VEBBAL  AGBEEHEKT. 


§  719.  In  a  stLbsequent  part  of  this  work,  we  shall  bestow 
considerable  attention  npon  the  effect,  at  law  and  in  equity, 
of  partial  or  complete  performance  of  verbal  agreements, 
fitlling  within  the  terms  of  the  statute  of  frauds.  In  gen- 
eral, the  relief  granted  by  the  courts,  in  such  cases,  is 
regulated  by  the  same  principles,  under  whatever  clause 
the  question  is  presented ;  but  in  cases  arising  upon  agree- 
ments made  in  consideration  of  marriage,  the  application 
of  some  of  these  principles  becomes  exceptional,  and  leads 
to  resxdts,  directly  contrary  to  those  which  are  attained,  in 
cases  arising  under  the  other  clauses.  For  whUe  the 
statute  describes  the  other  verbal  promises  which  it 
embraces,  according  to  their  form  or  subject  matter; 
whereby  room  is  left  for  equity  to  lay  hold  of  the  perform- 
ance by  the  party  seeking  relief,  upon  the  fkith  of  the 
promise,  as  a  circumstance  taking  the  case  without  the 
supposed  intent  of  the  legislature  ;  this  clause  is  so  framed 
that  the  statute  is  set  in  motion,  by  the  very  fact,  UK>n 
which  the  equity  jurisdiction  rests.  And  unless  the  stat- 
ute applies  to  every  such  case,  it  applies  to  •  none  ;  for, 
with  respect  to  questions  arising  upon  the  suflSiciency  of 
the  performance,  all  the  cases  are  equally  meritorious. 
The  consideration  is  of  a  character  so  peculiar,  (being,  as 
we  have  already  seen,  the  highest  k^own  to  the  law,  and 
from  its  nature  rendering  a  restoration  to  the  status  quo 
impossible),  that  it  always  satisfies  the  conditions  affixed 
to  the  equitable  right  to  relief.  Hence  arise  sundry  per- 
plexing questions,  peculiar  to  this  species  of  contract 
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ARTICLE  L 

V]i«th«r  mazilftge  ItMlf  1b  noh  apartemaiioeiMtooillliitooperatkaihseqaitAUenle. 

§  720.  There  is  some  authority  for  the  proposition,  that 
when  a  marriage  has  been  contracted  upon  the  faith  of  a 
verbal  promise,  equity  will  not  suffer  the  statute  to  be 
interposed  to  defeat  an  action  by  the  promisee  for  specific 
performance,  (a)  But,  as  we  hare  already  remarked,  the 
language  of  the  statute  is  such,  that  this  proposition  is 
equivalent  to  denying  that  courts  of  equity  are  subject  to 
its  provisions. .  And  the  scattered  dicta  to  be  found  in  the 
books,  in  support  of  such  a  doctrine,  cannot  prevail  in 
opposition  to  the  express  language  of  the  act,  and  the 
steady  current  of  decisions,  which  has  long  run  in  the  con- 
trary direction. 

§  721.  The  ruling  of  Lord  Chancellor  Macclesfield,  in 
the  earliest  case  of  all,  has  never  been  successfully  ques- 
tioned upon  principle,  or  overruled  by  authority.    We 


(a)  Mr.  Justice  Stor7,in  Jenkins  v,  Eldridge,  3  Story,  181,  speaking  of  the 
principle  that  equity  wou|d  not  relieye  in  such  cases,  where  there  was  no 
actual  fraud,  said :  '*  I  doubt  the  whole  foundation  of  the  doctrine,  as  not 
distinguishable  from  other  cases,  which  courts  of  equity  are  accustomed  to 
extract  from  the  grasp  of  the  statute  of  frauds."  But  the  remark  was  entirely 
obiter.  There  is  no  expression  of  such  an  opinion,  in  the  earlier  editions 
of  his  Equity  Jurisprudence,  but  we  find  in  the  eighth  edition  (§  987,  a),  a 
comment,  added  by  Judge  Redfield,  upon  Warden  v.  Jones,  cited  post  §  731, 
substantially  to  the  same  effect.  And  a  similar  opinion  was  ezpressedi  but 
also  obiter,  by  Chancellor  Dargan,  in  Hatcher  v.  Robertson,  4  Strobhart's 
Equity  (South  Carolina),  182,  A.  D.  1850,  and  by  Chancellor  Wardlaw,  in 
Hair  r.  Hair,  10  Richardson's  Equity  (South  Carolina),  165,  A.  D.  1858.  To 
the  same  effect  were  the  remarks  of  Benning,  J.,  in  Durham  v,  Taylor,  29 
Georgia,  166,  A.  D.  1859 ;  where  he  argued  that^  if  a  marriage  is  necessary, 
in  order  to  bring  a  case  within  the  statute,  antenuptial  agreements  must  be 
excluded  from  it;  because  the  consideration  of  such  an  agreement  is  a  prom- 
ise to  marry ;  that  the  marriage  is  the  performance  of  the  promise,  which 
formed  the  consideration,  and  not  the  consideration  itself;  and  that  such 
performance,  upon  every  principle  of  equity,  entitles  the  other  party  to 
relief,  in  consequence  of  the  impossibility  of  restoring  him  to  the  status  quo. 
Tills  doctrine  is  commented  upon,  ante,  §§  687-689. 
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refer  to  Lady  Montacute  v.  Maxwell^  1  Peere  Williams, 
618,  decided  in  the  year  1720.  There  tiie  plaintiff  brought 
a  bill  against  her  husband,  setting  forth  that  before  the 
marriage,  he  promised  that  she  should  enjoy  all  her  estate 
to  her  separate  use ;  that  he  had  agreed  to  execute  writ 
ings  accordingly,  and  had  instructed  counsel  to  draw 
them ;  but  when  they  were  about  to  be  married,  the  writ- 
ings not  being  perfected,  he  '^  desired  this  might  not  delay 
the  match,  in  regard  to  his  friends  being  there,  it  might 
shame  him  ;  but  engaged  that  upon  his  honor  she  should 
have  the  same  advantage  of  the  agreement,  as  if  it  were 
in  writing,  drawn  in  form  by  counsel,  and  executed;*' 
whereupon  the  marriage  took  place ;  and  afterwards, 
being  reminded  of  his  promise,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  her, 
expressing  that  he  was  always  willing  that  she  should 
enjoy  her  own  fortune  as  if  she  was  sole,  and  that  it 
should  be  at  her  command.  To  this  the  defendant  pleaded 
the  statute,  and  averred  that  he  never  signed  any  promise 
or  agreement  before  marriage,  that  she  should  enjoy  her 
estate  separately. 

§722.  After  argument  the  Lord  Chancellor  allowed 
the  plea.  He  said:  ''In  cases  of  fraud,  equity  should 
relieve,  even  against  the  words  of  the  statute ;  as  if  one 
agreement  in  writing  should  be  proposed  and  drawn,  and 
another  fraudulently  and  secretly  brought  in,  and  executed 
in  lieu  of  the  former ;  in  this  or  such  like  cases  of  fraud, 
equity  would  relieve ;  but  where  there  is  no  fraud,  only 
relying  upon  the  honor,  word,  or  promise  of  the  defend- 
ant, the  statute  making  these  promises  void,  equity  will  not 
interfere ;  nor  were  the  instructions  given  to  counsel  for 
preparing  the  writings  material,  since  after  they  were 
drawn  and  engrossed,  the  parties  might  refuse  to  execute 
them ;  and  as  to  the  letter  it  consists  only  of  general  ex- 
pressions, as  'that  the  estate  should  be  at  the  plaintiff's 
command,  or  at  her  service.'  Indeed, "  continued  his  Lord- 
ship, ''had  it  .recited  or  mentioned  the  former  agreement^ 
and  promised  the  performance  thereof,  it  had  been  ma- 
terial :  but  as  this  case  is  circxunstanced,  allow  the  plea ; 
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also  this  plea  was  in  bar  of  a  discovery  as  to  all  matters, 
which,  if  discovered  and  admitted,  might  be  barred  by 
the  statute,  so  &r  Qiay  the  statute  be  pleaded  in  bar  of 
such  discovery.  "(6) 

(b)  The  plaintiff  afterwards  amended  her  bill,  further  charging  that  the 
defendant,  in  order  to  induce  her  to  marry  him,  without  a  settle  men  t,  and  to 
secure  the  performance  of  his  promise  to  execute  it  afterwards,  promised 
to  take  the  sacrament  on  it,  and  did  take  the  sacrament  accordingly ;  and 
that  he  wrote  a  letter  after  the  marriage,  wherein  he  promised  to  make  such 
settlement,  and  that  he  was  ready  to  sign  the  writings  according  to  her  de- 
sire.   The  defendant  answered,  that  he  took  the  sacrament,  only  in  compli- 
ance with  the  custom  of  his  (the  Roman)  church,  to  take  the  sacrament  on 
marriage ;  and  as  to  the  letter,  he  did  not  remember  the  particulars ;  but  it 
he  had  written  any  thing  concerning  his  readiness  to  sign  any  writings,  it 
related  to  some  proposals  he  had  made  of  settling  1,6002.  on  her,  which  he 
soon  afterwards  did.    He  then  again  pleaded  the  statute.    The  Lord  Chancel- 
lor thought  the  case  very  much  altered  by  the  new  circumstances ;  that  at  first 
it  stood  purely  upon  the  parol  promise,  upon  which  there  was  no  color  to 
relieve  the  plaintiff;  but  that  such  a  parol  promise,  was  a. sufficient  consider- 
ation to  support  a  postnuptial  settlement,  or  to  establish  a  postnuptial 
promise  in  writing;    and  upon  a  consideration  of  the  facts,  he  thought 
that  there  was  great  evidence  of  a  promise  in  writing  after  marriage; 
wherefore  the  plea  was  ordered  to  stand  for  an  answer.    1  Strange,  236. 
The  case  is  also  briefly  reported  in  1  Equity  Cases  Abridged,   19,  and 
Precedents  in  Chancery,  526 ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  determine  with  cer- 
tainty whether  either  report  relates  to  the  case  made  by  the  original,  or 
bj  the  amended  bill.    In  the  former  it  is  intimated,  that  the  defendant  pri- 
vately countermanded  the  instructions  for  drawing  the  settlement,  and  that 
the  plaintiff  was  drawn  in  to  marry  him,  '*  by  persuasions  and  assurances  of 
such  settlement."    The  latter  represents  Lord  Macclesfield's  judgment  to 
have  been :  **  Where  the  parties  come  to  an  agreement,  but  the  same  is  never 
reduced  into  writing,  nor  any  proposal  made  for  that  purpose,  so  that  they  rely 
wholly  upon  their  parol  agreement,  that  unJeaa  ihia  he  executed  in  par%  neither 
party  can  compel  the  other  to  a  specific  performance,  for  that  the  statute 
of  frauds  is  directly  in  their  way ;  but  if  there  were  any  agreement  for  re- 
ducing the  same  into  writing,  and  that  is  prevented  by  the  fraud  and  prac- 
tioe  of  the  other  party,  that  this  court  will  in  such  case  give  relief;  as  where 
instructions  are  given,  and  preparations  made  for  the  drawing  of  a  marriage 
settlement,  and  before  the  completing  of  it,  the  woman  is  drawn  by  the 
asiotrances  and  promises  of  the  man  io  perform  it,  and  after  to  marry  him,** 
llr.  Roberts,  it  appears  to  us,  strangely  misquotes  and  misunderstands  the 
last  sentence  of  this  remark.    Boberts  on  Frauds,  198;  followed  in  Browne 
on  Prauds,  $  444, 
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§  733.  The  doctrine  that  where  the  aggrieved  party  has 
relied  upon  the  promise  only,  the  court  can  afford  no 
relief,  has  been  re-asserted  and  sanctioned  by  numerous 
subsequent  decisions  in  England  and  in  the  United  States. 
It  rests,  by  common  consent,  upon  the  express  language  of 
the  statute,  and  the  impossibility  of  otherwise  giving  any 
practical  effect  to  the  clause  in  question.  As  Lord  Cotten- 
ham  remarked  in  Lassence  v.  Tierney^  1  Macnaghten  and 
Gordon,  571,  672:  "A  parol  contract,  followed  only  by 
marriage,  is  not  to  be  carried  into  effect,  marriage  being 
no  part  performance  of  the  contract.  If  it  were,  there 
would  be  an  end  of  the  statute,  which  says  that  a  contract 
in  consideration  of  marriage  shall  not  be  binding  unless  it 
be  in  writing ;  but  if  marriage  be  part  performance,  every 
parol  contract  followed  by  marriage  would  be  binding."  (c) 

§  724.  And  although  soon  after  the  passage  of  the  stat- 
ute it  was  suggested  by  Lord  North,  in  two  cases  arising 
under  another  clause  of  this  section,  that  a  distinction  was 
admissible,  between  a  case  where  the  party  relied  merely 
upon  a  promise  to  do  a  certain  act,  and  one  where  it  was 
agreed  that  a  writing  should  be  executed,  binding  him  to 
do  the  act,(e2)  this  idea  is  now  abandoned ;  and  it  is  con- 
ceded that  in  the  absence  of  any  trick  or  fraud,  no  such 
distinction  can  be  sustained,  under  whatever  part  of  the 
statute  the  question  arises.  (6)    Where  it  was  agreed  that 


(e)  See  also  Atherley  on  Marriage  Settlemente,  90;  Reeye*8  Domestic 
Relations,  3d  edition,  215 ;  Per  Sir  John  Romilly  in  Warden  v.  Jonee^  23 
Beavan,  492 ;  Per  Lord  Thurlow,  in  Redding  v,  Wilkes,  3  Brown's  Chan- 
cery, 400;  Per  BrlnkerhoflT,  G.  J.,  in  Finch  v.  Finch,  10  Ohio,  New  Series^ 
606 ;  Per  Lord  Thurlow  in  Dundas  v.  Dutens,  1  Vesey,  199. 

((f)  Hollis  V.  Whiteing,  1  Vernon,  151,  A.  D.  1682 ;  Leak  v.  Morrice,  2 
Cases  in  Chancery,  135,  in  the  same  year. 

(«)  Beames*8  Pleas  in  Equity,  181, 182 ;  Per  Lord  Thurlow,  in  Whitchurch 
v.  Bevis,  2  Brown's  Chancery,  664,  565 ;  Warden  v.  Jones,  2  De  Gex  and 
Jones,  76,  cited  more  fully  post,  §  731;  Wood  v,  Midgley,  6  De  Gex,  Mac- 
naghten and  Gordon,  41 ;  Spurgeon  v.  Collier,  1  Eden,  56,  post,  §  730; 
Hackney  v.  Hackney,  8  Humphreys  (Tennessee),  452,  cited  in  the  next 
tion;  Lassence  «.  Ttemey,  1  Macnaghten  and  Gordon,  651,  post^  §  74a 
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a  writing  should  be  executed,  but  its  execution  was  pre- 
vented by  an  accident ;  and  the  party,  knowing  that  it  had 
not  been  executed,  nevertheless  married,  an  action  cannot 
be  sustained  to  enforce  the  parol  agreement.  (/)  As  for 
instance  where  a  parent  or  other  relative  promised  to  give 
a  portion  with  an  intended  wife,  and  directed  that  the 
necessary  writings  shoxdd  be  prepared ;  but  before  they 
were  executed,  he  di^d,  and  the  marriage  subsequently 
took  place.  In  such  a  caBe,  the  party  is  without  remedy, 
even  though  the  agreement  contejnplated  a  settiement  by 
him,  which  he  executed  after  the  death  of  the  other  party, 
but  before  the  marriage,  (p^) 

§  736.  There  is  an  American  case,  which  is  almost  a 
counterpart  of  that  which  came  before  Lord  Macclesfield ; 
we  refer  to  Hackney  v.  Hackney ^  8  Humphreys  (Tennes- 
see), 462,  A.  D.  1847.  There  a  wife  filed  a  bill  against  her 
husband,  for  the  8i)ecific  performance  of  an  antenuptial 
promise  to  settle  upon  her  certain  slaves,  of  which  she 
was  the  owner  at  the  time  of  her  marriage ;  charging  that 
he  had  no  intention  of  performing  the  agreement  when  he 
made  it,  and  intended  a  fraud  upon  her.  It  appeared  that 
the  complainant  had  urged  the  defendant,  before  the  mar- 
riage took  place,  to  execute  a  settiement  of  her  property 
upon  her ;  but  he  had  refused  to  do  so,  on  the  groxmd  ' '  that 
such  a  course  was  in  violation  of  all  his  preconceived  opin- 
ions, concerning  the  anticii)ated  relation  of  husband  and 

(/}  Sporgeon  v.  Collier,  1  Eden,  65,  post,  §  730 ;  Warden  v.  Jonen^  2  De 
Gex  and  Jones,  76,  post,  §  731.  In  Wanchford  v,  Fotherly,  Freeman's 
Chancery,  201,  A.  D.  1694^  it  is  said  that  Lord  Somers  cited  the  case  of 
"Masquill,  etc.,  where  writings  were  prepared  and  agreed,  but  being  blotted, 
were  or4ered  to  be  writ  fair,  and  were  so ;  but  before  they  were  sealed  the 
party  died;  and  this  court  charged  the. executor  with  the  portion  agreed  to 
be  paid."  But  this  is  probably  an  incorrect  statement  of  the  case  of  Cookes 
V.  Mascall,  post^  §  727. 

(g)  Bawdes  v.  Amhurst^  Precedents  in  Chancery,  402,  A.  D.  1715 ;  Lady 
Thynne  v.  Lord  Ghlengall,  2  House  of  Lords  Cases,  131 ;  S.  C,  12  Jurist,  805, 
A.  D.  1848.  Bat  the  case  might  be  different, 'if  the  fhtare  husband  ha^ze- 
cuted  the  settlement  before  the  death  of  the  other  party.  Hammersley  v. 
De  Biel,  post^  |§  744-747. 
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wife ;  tliat  it  was  calcnlated  to  impair  the  independence  of 
the  husband,  and  to  subject  them  both  to  the  strictures 
and  animadverflions  of  others."  But  he  also  repeatedly 
promised  her,  that  she  should  control  her  property,  un- 
affected by  Mb  marital  rights ;  and  that  after  the  marriage 
was  consnmmated,  he  would  execute  such  a  settlement. 
The  Supreme  Court  affirmed  a  decree  of  the  chancellor, 
dismissing  thS  bill.  Turley,  J.,  delivering  the  opinion, 
said  that  he  was  satisfied  that  the  defendant  never  had 
intention  to  fulfil  the  promise,  and  had  practiced  a  "  gross 
and  inexcusable  fraud ' '  upon  the  complainant ;  but  it  waa 
not  a  fraud  which  took  the  case  out  of  the  statute.  He 
refased  to  make  any  settlement  before  marriage,  and  she 
had  relied  upon  his  promise  to  make  it  after  marriage.  She 
therefore  knew  that  there  was  no  valid  antenuptial  con- 
tract, and  though  the  court  would  gladly  relieve  her  from 
the  consequence  of  her  "ridiculous  and  imprudent  confi- 
dence," it  was  impos^ble  to  do  so  without  impairing  the 
statnte. 

§  736.  The  distinction  suggested  in  MorUacute  v.  Jfoav 
v>eU,  that  the  court  will  relieve,  notwithstanding  the 
statute,  whenever  there  has  been  any  actual  ftuad,  had 
already  been  taken  in  several  previous  cases  ;  and  with 
respect  to  that  question,  there  is  nothing  peculiar  to  thiB 
class  of  agreements,  except  that  perhaps  the  courts  are 
inclined  to  extend  the  doctrine  somewhat  further,  where 
the  fraud  has  resulted  in  the  party's  being  drawn  into  a 
marriage,  than  in  other  cases. 

§  727.  The  case  of  Cookes  v.  MascaU,  2  Vernon,  200, 
A.  D.  1690,  is  supposed  to  have  proceeded  on  this 
ground.  (A)  After  the  terms  of  a  treaty  of  marriage  be- 
tween Cookes  and  Mascall's  daughter,  had  been  agreed 
upon,  to  the  effect  that  Cookes' s  fother  and  Mascall  would 

(A)  Atherl J  on  Uarri»ge  SettlemenU,  87 ;  Peachey  on  Usrri«^  Settle- 
meat^  83 ;  Browne  on  the  StUute  of  Frauds,  g  443.  Ur.  RoberU  seems  to 
be  unable  to  eccouot  Tor  the  de<^0Q.  Roberta  od  Frauds,  194  The  cms 
»  dso  reported,  more  meegerlr,  io  1  Equity  Cues  Abridged,  22. 
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each  make  a  settlement  of  oertain  property,  the  two 
&thers  and  one  Bakec,  an  attorney,  had  a  meeting  in 
order  to  complete  the  agreement.  Baker,  having  dis- 
coursed with  the  two  fathers,  proceeded  to  draw  the 
agreement  for  the  settlement;  bnt  before  it  was  ready, 
they  disagreed ;  and  Mascall  swore  that  he.  refased  to 
proceed  any  further,  assigning  his  reasons  for  the  refusal. 
"  But)"  the  report  adds,  "  Cookes  put  up  what  Baker  had 
wrote  into  his  pockety  and  so  they  parted,  and  had  no 
further  meefing  or  treaty;  but  old  Cookes  swore,  that 
after  the  articles  were  drawn,  they  were  read  over  and 
agreed  to ;  and  that  Mascall  promised  to  meet  at  another 
tame  to  execute."  After  this,  young  Cookes  was  permit- 
ted to  go  to  MascaU'  s  house,  and  two  months  afterwards 
married  the  daughter,  Mascall  being  privy  to  the  mar- 
riage, setting  them  forward  in  the  morning,  and  entertain- 
ing them  upon  their  return.  The  action  was  brought  by 
the  younger  Cookes  and  his  wife,  against  the  two  fathers ; 
and,  the  report  says,  the  elder  Cookes  having  offered 
in  his  answer  to  perform  the  agreement  on  his  part,  the 
court  "thought  fit  to  decree"  that  Mascall  should  per- 
form, according  to  the  writing  drawn  by  Baker,  (t) 

§  728.  So  in  MdUett  v.  Halfpenny^  1  Equity  Cases 
Abridged;  20,  A.  D.  1699,0*)  ^^^  defendant  had' given  to 

(t)  But  in  2  Yernon,  34,  there  is  a  report  of  the  bearing,  upon  a  bill  filed 
two  years  earlier,  which  was  apparently  brought  by  the  husband  alone 
against  his  father-in-law  only.  There  it  is  said,  that  the  plaintiff  relied  upon 
a  letter  written  to  him  by  the  defendant;  and  that  his  counsel  contended  that 
the  agreement  prepared  by  Baker,  was  the  same  in  effect  as  the  letter,  but 
drawn  more  formally ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  defendant's  counsel  insisted 
that  ihey  were  essentially  different,  and  that  the  evidence  showed  that  the 
parties  never  came  to  any  definite  agreement  upon  the  contents  of  the  letter. 
The  report  says,  that  the  "court  inclined  to  dismiss  the  bill;  but  at  the 
instance  of  the  plaintiff's  counsel,  gave  him  a  twelvemonth's  time  to  try  it 
at  law,  whether  there  was  an  agreement  so  fizt"  In  the  notes  to  the  second 
edition  of  Yernon,  it  is  said  that  these  are  two  reports  of  the  same  case ;  but 
whether  this  is  true  or  not,  it  is  probable  that  the  letter  influenced  the  final 
decision  of  the  controversy. 

(J)  S.  C.  differently  reported,  2  Yernon,  373 ;  but  in  Bawdes  v,  Amhurst, 
Precedents  in  Chancery,  402,  Lord  Cowper  stated  the  case,  as  in  the  text, 
from  his  own  memory. 


the  plamtiff  a  writmg,  promising  a  portion  with  bis 
daughter,  and  afterwards,  designing  to  elude  the  force 
thereof,  he  "ordered  his  daughter  to  pat  on  a  good  homor 
and  get  the  plaintiff  to  deliver  np  that  writing,  and  then 
to  marry  him,"  which  she  did;  and  "the  plaintiflf  was 
reliered  by  the  Master  of  the  BoUb  on  the  point  of  &aad, 
which  was  proTed."(*) 


§  729,  It  seems  to  be  now  generally  conceded,  in  England 
and  in  the  United  States,  as  a  consequence  of  the  rule  that 
marriage  alone  is  not  such  a  performance,  as  will  entitle 
the  complainant  to  a  specific  execution  of  a  verbal  agree- 
ment, made  in  consideration  thereof,  that  such  an  agree- 
ment will  not  suffice  to  protect  a  postnuptial  conveyance 
of  property  against  the  attacks  of  creditors ;  and  a  fortiori 
that  a  recital  in  the  conveyance  of  the  existence  of  such  a 
verbal  agreement  is  immateri^.  There  are  some  authori- 
ties in  the  English  reports  to  the  contrary ;  but  they  must 
be  regarded  as  having  been  overruled  in  that  country  by 
more  rec^ent  well  considered  case8.(a)    In  Battersbee  v 

(ife)  These  cues  are  referred  to,  and  the  general  principle  which  thej 
esUbliah  is  recognised,  in  1  Storj'a  Equity  Jurisprudence,  8th  ed.,  §  768; 
Atherly  on  Msmsga  Settlementa,  86-88;  Peschey  oa  Usrrisge  Settlements, 
81,  82.    Also  iu  Browne  on  the  Statute  of  Frauds,  fj  441-145  a,  where 

SOTCrsl  analogous  usses  are  cited,  arising  upon  agreements  for  the  parchaae 

(a)LordObsncel]orUBUclesfiBld,  according  to  the  report  in  1  Strange,  237, 
of  Hontscute  v.  Uaxwell,  said  that  it  had  heen  "ft«quently  determined"  that 
an  antenuptial  verbal  promise  would  support  a  settlement  after  marri^e. 
According  to  the  report  in  2  Cox's  Chancery,  235,  of  Dundss  u.  Dutena. 
decided  in  1790,  Lord  Thurlow's  judgment  proceeded  upon  that  very  ground. 
He  is  represented  as  having  said  that  "he  could  not  conceive  that  a  settlo- 
ment  made  after  marriage,  in  pursusnce  of  an  agreement  before  marriage 
though  only  parol,  could  ever  be  reckoned  a  fraudulent  settlement,"  and 
that  "he  was  therefore  clesrly  of  opinion  that  the  settlement"  (in  the  case  at 
bar)  "  was  in  itself  valid."    Accordingly  he  dismissed  with  costs  a  hill  ir  Suror 
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Farrington^  1  Swanston,  106,  A,  D.  1818,(6)  Sir  Thomas 
Plainer,  Master  of  tile  Bolls,  expressed  Ms  dissatisfaction 
with  those  early  authorities.  The  only  point  decided 
by  him  was,  that  fatnre  creditors  conld  not  impeach  a 
voluntary  settlement;  but,  in  pronouncing  judgment,  he 
said  ''that  against  all  persons^ claiming  under  the  settior, 
the  recital  is  conclusive ;  but  it  would  be  difficult  to  main- 
tain that  a  recital,  in  a  postnuptial  settiement,  of  ante- 
nuptial articles,  of  the  existence  of  which  there  is  no  dis- 
tinct proof^  would  be  binding  on  creditors.  Such  a  doc- 
trine would  give  to  every  trader  a  power  of  excluding  his 
creditors,  by  a  recital  in  a  deed  to  which  they  are  not 
I^arties." 

• 
§  730.  The  same  opinion  had  been  previously  expressed 

by  Lord  Northington,  with  respect  to  conveyances  of  real 
estate,  (although  apparentiy  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
Master  of  the  Rolls),  in  Spwrgeon  v.  Collier y  1  Eden,  55,  (c) 
A.  D.  1758.  There  an  absolute  conveyance  of  an  estate  had 
been  made  to  the  defendant  Collier,  .who  executed  to  the 
grantor  a  defeasance  of  even  date,  on  the  payment  of  cer- 
tain moneys ;  the  grantor  subsequentiy  conveyed  the  prop- 
erty to  his  son ;  but  Collier  prevailed  upon  the  latter  to 
give  up  to  him  the  defeasance.  The  grantor  and  his  son 
having  died,  the  heirs  of  the  son  brought  this  bill  to  redeem. 
The  defendants  Alston  and  wife  insisted  that  the  estate 

of  creditors,  to  set  aside  a  postnuptial  settlement^  reciting  that  it  was  made 
in  pursuance  of  an  antenuptial  parol  agreement  In  1  Vesey,  196,  the  same 
case  is  reported  quite  differently ;  but  there  it  is  also  stated  that  he  expressed 
an  opinion  to  the  same  effect,  although  tlie  decision  is  represented  to  have 
been  chiefly  placed  upon  another  ground.  But  in  Shaw  v.  Jakeman,  4 
East,  201,  A.  D.  1803,  before  Mr.  Cox's  Tolume  was  published,  Lord  Ellen- 
borough  stated  that  the  point  had  been  decided  in  Dundas  v,  Dutens.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  Randall  v.  Morgan,  12  Yesey,  67,  A.  D.  1805,  Sir  Wil- 
liam Grant,  Master  of  the  Rolls,  classed  this  remark  of  Lord  Thurlow,  with 
other  obiter  dicta  (see  page  74) ;  but  he  found  it  unnecessary  to  express  any 
opinion  upon  the  point,  as  he  thought  that,  in  the  case  before  him,  a  verbal 
promise  before  marriage  had  not  been  sufficiently  proved.       * 

(6)  S.  C,  Wilson's  Chancery,  88. 

(c)  This  volume  was  not  published  until  1818L 
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had  been  settled  several  years  previously  by  Collier,  upon 
their  marriage;  and  consequently  that  they  were  pur- 
chasers for  value ;  and  Alston  said  in  his  answer  that  he 
had  no  notice  of  the  defeasance,  till  two  years  after  the  mar- 
riage. The  proof  was  that  Collier  had  conveyed  the  prop- 
erty to  them  about  a  month  after  they  were  married,  by 
deed  reciting  the  marriage  as  the  consideration ;  and  they 
endeavored  to  show  a  parol  agreement  before  marriage  to 
settle  it,  and  that  the  marriage  had  taken  place  before 
actual  settlement,  because  the  writings  could  not  be  finished 
in  season.  Lord  Northington  decreed  a  redemption  against 
aU  the  defendants,  saying  that  the  parol  agreement  was 
not  proved ;  but  that,  if  it  had  been  proved,  the  case  would 
not  be  altered ;  that  it  was  admitted  that  since  the  statute, 
although  the  promise  was  made,  Alston  could  have  no 
remedy;  that  the  settlement  was  therefore  voluntary, 
because  it  could  not  be  compelled.  And  he  added :  ^'  But, 
if  suoh  a  parol  agreement  were  to  be  allowed  to  give  effect  to 
a  subsequent  settlement,  it  would  be  the  most  dangerous 
preach  of  the  statute,  and  a  violent  blow  to  credit ;  for  any 
man,  on  the  iftarriage  of  a  relation,  might  make  such  prom- 
ise, of  which  an  execution  never  could  be  compelled  against 
the  promisor;  and  the  moment  his  circumstances  fidled, 
he  would  execute  a  settlement  pursuant  to  his  promise, 
and  defraud  all  his  creditors."  Although  the  plaintiff  in 
this  case  did  not  seek  relief  as  a  creditor,  the  decision  is 
justly  regarded  as  settling  the  rule,  that  all  postnuptial 
conveyances  of  real  estate,  in  consideration  only  of  an  ante 
nuptial  agreement,  are  voluntary. 

§  731.  And  whatever  doubt  may  have  remained,  whether 
the  same  ruling  would  apply  to  conveyances  and  transfers 
of  personalty,  has  apparentiy  been  dispelled  by  Lord 
Cranworth's  judgment,  in  Warden  v.  Jon^s^  2  De  Gex  and 
Jones,  76,  A.  D.  1867,  (e2),  affirming  the  decree  of  the  Mas- 
ter of  the  Rolls,  (Sir  John  Romilly),  as  reported  in  S3 
Beavan,  487.(6)    There  it  appeared  that  on  the  16th  day 

(d)  S.  C,  27  Law  Journal,  N.  S.,  Chancery,  190 ;  and  4  Jurist,  N.  3.,  269. 

(e)  Also  in  26  Law  Journal,  N.  3.,  Ohanoerj,  427^  and  3  Jurist^  N.  3.,  4G6L 
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of  June,  1866,  the  defendant  Bamett,  being  considerably 
indebted  to  the  plaintiff  and  others,  married  a  Mis8%Tones, 
who  was  the  registered  proprietor  of  certain  railway  shares; 
that  on  the  6th  of  July,  1865,  a  deed  of  settlement  was 
made,  (not  reciting  any  antenuptial  agreement),  whereby 
the  shares  were  to  be  sold,  and  5001.  of  the  proceeds  set- 
tled upon  Mrs.  Bamett  and  her  issue ;.  and  that  the  same 
day  the  shares  were  sold,  and  the  600Z,  invested  upon  the 
trusts  of  the  settlement ;  Bamett  having  applied  to  his  own 
use  the  residue  of  the  proceeds,  after  discharging  an  incum- 
brsmce  upon  the  shares.  This  bill  was  filed  to  set  aside 
the  settlement,  as  fraudulent  against  creditors,  and  to  reach 
the  BOOL  The  defences  interposed  by  the  wife  were,  first, 
that  the  case  was  taken  out  of  the  statute  of  frauds  by  a 
parol  antenuptial  promise  to  settle  the  proi)erty;  sec- 
ondly, that  she  had  been  drawn  in  to  be  married  without 
a  settlement,  by  her  husband's  fraudxdent  conduct;  with 
other  defences,  which  are  not  material  here.  The  evi- 
dence tended  to  show  that  before  the  marriage,  Bamet^ 
had  made  several  promises  to  her  and  to  her  father,  that  * 
all  her  property  should  be  settled  upon  her;  that  the 
fEither'  s  consent  to  the  marriage  was  given  only  upon  con- 
dition that  it  should  be  so  settled ;  that  Bamett  induced 
her  to  marry  him,  without  the  knowledge  of  her  father  or 
her  family,  upon  a  promise  to  make  a  settlement ;  that  a 
few  days  Ji)efore  they  were  married,  they  went  to  the  office 
of  a  solicitor,  to  have  a  settlement  prepared,  but  he  could 
not  get  it  ready  in  time  for  the  wedding ;  and  that  Bamett 
said  that  the  marriage  woxdd  make  no  difference,  and  the 
settlement  woxdd  be  equally  good  if  made  afterwards. 

§  782.  The  Master  of  the  RoUs  made  a  decree  for  the 
plaintiff ;(/)  and  an  appeal  from  this  decree  wa^  dismissed 

(/)  After  saying  that  but  for  the  express  words  of  the  statute,  equity 
would  sustain  the  settlement,  on  the  ground  that  the  marriage  was  a  per- 
formance of  the  verbal  agreement,  his  Honor  examined  several  of  the  cases  in 
detail;  concluding  that  Dundas  v.  Dutens  was  overruled  by  later  decisions, 
and  expressing  the  opinion  that  the  cases  where  a  representation  was  held 
to  be  binding,  (a  question  fully  examined  in  article  iii  of  this  chapter),  pro- 


hy  the  ChBncelloT.  -  His  Lordship  said  that  the  ai^omeDt 
that  Un  setUement  conld  not  be  fraudulent,  because  there 
was  a  moral  obligation  to  perform  it,  was  concIoBiTely 
answered  by  Lord  Northington's  remarks  tn  Surgeon  t. 
CoUter;  and  that- there  was  no  proof  that  what  was  said 
to  the  wife,  respecting  the  validity  of  a  postnuptial  settle- 
ment, was  said  fraudulently.  He  added  tiiat  where  Hiexe 
had  been  part  perfcomance  by  something  more  than  a  mar- 
riage, as  in  Eammersley  v.  De  Biel,{g)  equity  would 
reliere,  but  not  otherwise ;  apparently  ignoring  a  distinc- 
tion taken  by  Sir  John  RomlUy  in  the  court  below,  that 
in  the  cases  where  that  question  arose,  the  promise  was 
not  made  between  husband  and  wife.  Next  he  referred 
to  the  &ct,  that  here  there  was  no  recital  in  the  settlement 
of  an  antenuptial  agreement ;  but  he  said  that  if  the  dis- 
tinction taken  thereupon,  by  Lord  Thorlow,  in  Dundat  t. 
Dutens,  la  correct,  the  whole  policy  of  the  statute  is  de- 
feated. "It  cannot  be  enough,"  said  his  Lordship,  "merely 
to  say  in  writing,  that  there  was  a  previous  parol  agree- 

ceoded  ou  the  groand,  not  onl;  that  th«ro  wu  some  ditLoct  act  of  perfotiD- 
aooe  ID  additioD  to  the  marriage,  but  alto  that  the  tranMclion  waa  between 
a  third  pereOD  aod  the  husband;  and,  for  the  latter  reason,  thej  were  not 
applicable  where  it  wa*  between  husband  aod  wife.  And  he  mimmed  up  hU 
ooQclusioDS  upon  this  part  of  the  case  as  follows;  "I  therefore  hold,  that 
where  a  man  enters  into  a  parol  agreement  withbts  intended  wife,  aodnoth- 
iog  follows  but  the  marriage,  the  marriage  caoDOt  be  IreBted^as  part  per- 
formance of  the  parol  contract ;  and  that  the  carrying  into  effect  the  parol 
contract  after  the  marriage,  bj  «  deed,  amounts  to  no  more  than  a  Tokntair 
•ettlemenL"  Then,  afler  lajing  that  the  fiaud  charged  upon  the  husband 
consisted  merely  in  misBtating  the  law,  as  to  which  the  wife,  having  em- 
ployed a  solicitor,  "  roust  be  held  to  have  known  the  eontrary,  or,  if  not,  to 
have  trusted  entirely  to  her  husband's  honor,"  u  in  Montacute  e.  Maxwell ; 
he  referred  to  the  arg-jmenl,  which  had  been  pressed  upon  him,  that  if  a  mil 
had  been  instituted  by  the  wife  against  the  husband,  and  he  had  not  pleaded 
the  statute  of  frauds,  a  decree  would  hare  been  made.  He  declined  to  con- 
aider  what  would  baTe  been  the  effect  of  such  a  decree  upon  creditora,  as 
the  question  did  not  arise,  saying  (hat  the  husband  wao  no  doubt  bound  by 
the  arrangement  J  but  whether  the  creditors  were  bound,  was  an  entirdj 
different  question:  and,  afUr  dispodng  of  the  olher  objections,  and  exprev* 
ing  his  regret  st  his  inability  to  relieve  the  wife,  he  granted  a  decree. 
<»)  Pott,  Si  744-747. 
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ment.  It  must  be  proved  that  there  was  snch  an  agree* 
ment ;  and  to  let  in  such  proof,  is  precisely  what  the  statute 
meant  to  forbid."  These  remarks,  his  lordship  continued, 
were  made  lest  it  might  be  thought  that  this  case  was 
decided,  merely  t)n  the  ground  that  it  was  distinguishable 
from  Ihmdas  v.  Dutens.  *'I  incline  to  think,."  he  pro- 
ceeded, ^Hhat  even  if  this  settlement  had  contained  a 
statement,  that  it  was  made  in  pursuance  of  a  previous  ante- 
nuptial parol  agreement,  I  should  still  have  considered  it, 

as  I  now  consider  it^  void  against  creditors. "(A) 

• 

§  783.  The  same  general  doctrine,  that  a  verbal  ante- 
nuptial contract  will  not  sustain  a  postnuptial  settlement^ 
as  against  creditors,  was  again  asserted  to  be  law  by  Sir 
John  Romilly,  in  OoldicuU  v.  Townsend^  28  Beavan,  445, 
A.  D.  1860,  which  is,  We  believe,  the  latest  English  case 
upon  the  point.  There  his  Honor  held  that  a  bond  for 
6,000Z.,  given  after  the  marriage,  by  the  husband's  father, 
for  the  benefit  of  his  son,  in  pursuance  of  a  promise  to  that 
effect,  made  before  the  marriage,  could  not  be  allowed  as  a 
claim  against  his  estate,  after  his  decease,  to  the  prejudice 
of  creditors  for  value ;  although  it  would  be  good  against 
the  surplus,  after  paying  such  creditors.  But  the  case  is 
not  a  very  important  authority  upon  this  question,  as  the 
view,  which  the  court  took  of  the  other  questions,  would 
have  led  to  the  same  result^  even  if  the  law  upon  this  point 
had  been  adjudged  otherwise. 


§  734.  The  American  authorities  uphold  with  entire  una- 
nimity, the  goAeral  doctrine  of  these  cases ;  although  in 
most  of  the  United  States,  the  English  rule,  as  to  the  right 
^  of  a  creditor  to  attack  a  voluntary  conveyance,  has  been 

restricted  by  legislative  modifications  of  the  statute  of  the 
13th  Elizabeth,  or  a  different  construction  of  its  provisions. 


(A)  Although  the  reasoning  hi  this  case,  upon  the  points  mentioned  in  the 
text,  appeals  to  be  unanswerable ;  it  is  not  so  dear  that  the  defence,  that  the 
wiie  had  an  equity  to  a  settlement,  independent  of  the  antenuptial  parol 
fl^^reement,  was  propeily  overruled. 

91 
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In  Reade  v.  Litingston^  3  Jolinson'  s  Chancery  (New  York), 
481,  A.  D.  1818,  Chancellor  Kent,  after  a  full  and  able  dis- 
cussion of  the  question  upon  principle  and  authority,  held 
that  a  settlement  after  marriage,  in  pursuance  of  an  ante- 
nuptial verbal  agreement,  is  not  valid  against  an  antecedent 
creditor  of  the  grantor.  In  that  case  there  was  no  recital 
in  the  conveyance  of  the  previous  agreement,  and  the  evi- 
dence that  it  was  ever  made  was  very  loose  and  unsatis- 
&ctory ;  but  the  Chancellor  expressed  a  decided  opinion 
that  if  the  &cts  had  been  otherwise,  the  decision  must 
have  been  the  same.  The  doctrine,  asserted  by  him,  that  a 
voluntary  conveyance  is  necessarily  void  as  against  exist- 
ing creditors,  is  no  longer  law  in  New  York  \{t)  but  the 
principle  that  a  conveyance  of  that  character  cannot  be 
supported,  as  against  creditors  who  are  entitled  to  imi>each 
it,  by  proof  of  an  antenuptial  verbal  agreement^  even 
though  such  an  agreement  may  be  recited  in  the  convey- 
ance, has  been  recognized  by  numerous  American  authori- 
ties, and  may  now  be  considered  as  settied  in  our  juris- 
prudenoe.(y) 

§  735.  It  would  seem  to  follow,  from  the  course  of  rea- 
soning and  authority  upon  the  question  just  discussed, 
that  a  postnuptial  settiement,  made  in  pursuance  of  an 
antenuptial  verbal  agreement,  and  without  any  additional 
consideration,  is  also  voluntary,  as  between  the  parlies 
and  their  privies.    It  has  been  said,  however,  that  a  set- 


(t)  Jackson  «.  Post^  15  Wendell,  588 ;  Babcock  v.  Eckler,  24  New  York, 
623 ;  Djgert  v.  Remerschnider,  32  New  York;  629,  ante  §  711. 

(/)  Andrews  v,  Jones,  10  Alabama,  400 ;  Izard  v.  Izard,  Bailey's  Equity 
(South  Carolina),  228;  Borst  v.  Corey,  16  Barbour  (New  York),  136;  Wood 
v.  Savage,  2  Douglass  (Michigan),  316;  Satterthwaite  v.  Emley,  3  Green's 
Chancery  (New  Jersey),  489 ;  Smith  v.  Q-reer,  3  Humphreys  (Tennessee), 
118 ;  Saunders  v.  Ferrill,  1  Iredell  (North  Carolina),  97 ;  Bayard  v.  Hofirnan,  4 
Johnson's  Chancery  (New  York),  450 ;  Blow  v,  Maynard,  2  Leigh  (Virginia), 
29;  Jones  v.  Heniy,  3  Littell  (Kentucky),  427;  Albert  v.  Winn,  5  Maryland, 
66 ;  Kinnard  v.  Daniel,  13  B.  Monroe  (Kentucky),  496 ;  Dygert  v.  Remer> 
Bchnider,  32  New  York,  629;  Davidson  v.  Grayes,  Biley's  Chancery  (South 
Carolina),  219. 
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tlement,  made  for  the  benefit  of  the  wife  or  children  of  the 
settlor,  may  be  sustained  as  founded  upon  a  valuable  con- 
sideration, on  the  ground  that  it  is  the  duty  of  every  man 
thus  to  provide  for  his  family.  (A)  But  this  doctrine  has 
since  been  overruled ;  and  it  would  seem,  upon  principle, 
that  such  a  settlement  can  derive  no  additional  force  from 
the  fact  that  it  was  made  in  pursuance  of  an  antenuptial 
verbal  agreement.    There  are,  however,  some  dicta  to  the 


(k)  Lord  St  Leonards  sajs  upon  this  question :  "A  settlement  after  mar- 
riage upon  a  wife  or  children,  without  any  previous  agreement,  is  upon  good 
although  not  valuable  consideration.  It  is  a  performance  of  a  moral  obliga- 
tion. The  mere  agreement  by  parol,  before  marriage,  to  make  such  a  set- 
tlement^ does  not  place  the  case  higher.  The  settlement  is  still  only  a 
performance  of  a  moral  obligation,  for  the  parol  promise  is  rendered  unavail- 
able by  the  statute  of  frauds.  In  each  case  the  consideration  is  a  good  one, 
but  it  is  a  duty  of  imperfect  obligation  on  the  party  to  make  the  settlement. 
The  past  consideration  of  marriage  will  not  support  the  settlement,  and  the 
previous  parol  promise  is  not  binding ;  therefore  the  settlement  is  merely 
voluntary."  Sugden  on  Powers,  eighth  edition,  p.  649.  Lord  St  Leonards, 
vehile  chancellor  of  Ireland,  decided  that  a  written  promise  by  a  father  to 
his  son-in-law,  to  secure  an  annuity  to  the  daughter  of  the  promisor  and 
"wife  of  the  promisee,  would  be  specifically  enforced,  upon  a  bill  filed  by  the 
husband  and  wife ;  on  the  ground  that  although  the  consideration  was  not 
valuable,  it  was  meritorious,  and  that  equity  would  interfere  in  cases  where 
the  consideration  was  of  that  character.  Ellis  i;.  Nimmo,  Lloyd  and  Goold, 
temp.  Sugden,  333,  A.  D.  1835 ;  where  the  former  authorities  are  cited  and 
discussed  at  length.  But  is  said  that  his  successor  affirmed  the  decree  upon 
other  grounds.  And  Lord  Chancellor  Gottenham,  although  in  deciding  Dil- 
lon V,  Coppin,  4  Mylne  and  Craig,  649,  A.  D.  1837,  where  the  point  arose, 
be  made  no  express  mention  of  Ellis  v.  Nimmo,  explicitly  disapproved  of  the 
latter  in  Jefferys  v.  Jefferys,  Craig  and  Phillips,  138,  A.  D.  1841,  and  refused 
to  make  a  decree  under  similar  circumstances.  Vice  Chancellor  Shadwell 
also  disapproved  of  the  doctrine  of  Ellis  v.  Nimmo,  in  Holloway  v.  Heading- 
ton,  8  Simons,  324,  A.  D.  1837.  And  in  Moore  i;.  Crofton,  3  Jones  and 
La  Touche,  438,  A.  D.  1846,  Lord  St  Leonards  said,  that  although  he  thought 
Sllis  V.  Nimmo  was  decided  upon  sound  principles  of  equity,  he  was  aware 
that  the  opinion  of  the  profession  was  otherwise;  and  he  added  (page  443): 
"  I  consider  that  decision  to  be  overruled  by  the  current  of  opinion  and  au- 
thority, and  I  have  no  desire  to  support  it  against  the  general  opinion." 
These  observations  are  quoted  substantially  to  the  same  effect,  although  his 
Lordship's  concession  is  not  made  quite  so  graceful,  in  S.  C,  9  Irish  Equity 
Reports,  347,  348. 
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coBtraiy,  and  it  has  even  been  said  that  a  recital  in  the 
conyeyance  of  such  an  agreement  is  conclusive  evidence 
of  its  existence,  as  against  the  settlor  and  those  claiming 
nnder  him.  (2)  In  what  manner,  or  for  what  purpose,  the 
recital  is  thus  conclusive,  the  oases  do  not  very  clearly 
point  out.  Perhaps  it  may  he  regarded  as  the  written 
memorandum,  which  the  statute  requires ;  the  sufficiency 
of  which  will  be  the.  subject  of  discussion  hereafter. 

§  736.  We  suppose  that  the  case  of  Atgenbright  v. 
Oampbell^  3  Hening  and  Munford  (Virginia),  144,  A.  D. 
1808,  must  have  proceeded  upon  the  ground  that  the  set- 
tlor was  concluded  by  such  a  recital,  if  indeed  the  decision 
can  be  supported.  There  the  plaintiff  founded  their  title 
to  relief  upon  a  verbal  promise,  made  by  a  Ikther  to  his 
daughter' s  intended  husband,  to  the  effect  that  if  he  mar- 
ried the  daughter,  he  would  leave  her  his  land  by  his  wilL 
The  case  is  exceedingly  voluminous,  and  the  testimony 
was  very  conflicting ;  but  the  facts  upon  which  the  major- 
ity of  the  court  proceeded,  in  determining  this  question, 
appear  to  have  been  briefly  as  follows.  The  father  had 
made  his  will,  before  the  engagement,  whereby  he  had  de- 
vised his  land  to  this  daughter  (Rebecca),  subject  to  the 
payment  of  602.  to  another  daughter  (Hannah).  After  the 
engagement  was  formed,  he  expressed  his  satisfaction  with 
the  intended  marriage  to  the  daughter's  suitor,  and  prom- 
ised the  latter,  that  if  it  took  place,  ^^he  should  have  the 
plantation  he  then  lived  on,  provided  he  complied  with  the 
terms  of  the  wUl ;  and  then  repeated  the  contents  thereof." 
The  marriage  took  place ;  and  afterwards,  the  father  noani- 
festing  a  design  to  alter  his  will,  he  was,  after  considerable 
solicitation,  persuaded  to  sign  an  instrument  in  writing,  in 
the  form  of  a  penal  bond ;  the  condition  of  which  recited 
the  marriage ;  that  he  had  agreed  to  give  the  land  to  his 
son-in-law,  and  his  heirs  forever,  after  his  own  decease ; 

(7)  Battenbee  v.  Farrington,  1  Swanston,  106,  ante  §729;  Satterthwaite 
9.  Emiey,  3  Q-reen's  Chancery  (New  Jersey),  489;  Blow  v,  Majnard,  2  Lei^ 
(Virginia),  29. 
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uid  the  better  to  comply  with  that  promise,  had  made  his 
will,  in  which  he  had  bequeathed  the  land  to  his  son-in- 
law,  and  his  heirs ;  and  had  promised  that  it  should  be  his 
last  will,  as  &r  as  it  related  to  said  lands ;  whereupon  it 
was  provided  that  the  obligation  should  be  Toid,  in  case 
the  fether  should  not  altar  that  will,  with  respect  to  tiie 
land  in  question,  or  convey  the  land  to  any  person  before 
Ms  decease,  (m)  Afterwards  the  defendant  Arganbright,  with 
full  notice  of  the  &cts,  purchased  the  land  firom  the  &ther. 
A  bin  was  thereupon  filed  by  the  son-in-law  and  his  wife, 
against  Argenbright  and  the  wife's  father;  and  the  latter 
having  died,  pending  the  action,  a  decree  was  made  in  the 
court  below,  which  was  modified  by  the  Court  of  Appeals, 
so  aa  to  require  the  defendant  Argenbright  to  convey  the 
land  to  the  wife,  and  acconnt  for  the  rente  and  profite 
since  the  father*  s  death ;  and  to  require  the  husband  to  pay 
Hannah  502. ,  with  Interest  &om  the  same  time ;  and  in  that 
form  it  was  affirmed  by  a  majority  vote.  The  prevailing 
opinions  substantially  concurred,  in  holding  that  the  pre- 
vious verbal  promise  was  a  sufficient  consideration,  to  up- 
hold the  writing  as  an  agreement;  tMt  the  latter  was 
intended  to  conform  to  the  antenuptial  promise,  the 
variance  between  the  two  resulting  from  ignorance  of  the 
law  or  of  the  contente  of  the  will,  by  the  draftsman ;  and 
that  it  might  be  corrected  by  the  will,  to  which  it  referred, 
as  "forming  the  standard  by  both  parties." 

§  737.  But  a  Tolnntary  postnuptial  settlement,  like 
every  other  executed  agreement,  is  valid  between  the  par- 
ties and  those  claiming  under  them  as  volunteers.  This 
principle  was  applied  in  a  remarkable  manner,  in  the  case 
of  Houghton  v.-  HoughtoTi,  14  Indiana,  606,  A.  D.  1860. 
There  an  action  was  brought  by  a  widow,  against  the 

(m)  Owing  to  the  muiii«r  in  which  the  instrument  was  eiecnted,  there 
wM  much  doubt  whether  it  wu  in  legal  effect  a  bond;  one  of  the  judges 
composing  the  majoritj  Mid  that  the  question  was  immaterial,  and  the  com- 
plainants were  entitled  to  relief,  whether  it  should  be  treated  as  a  bend  or 
an  agreement;  the  other  judge  apparentlf,  though  not  explicitly,  concurretJ 
witli  him  on  this  question. 


administrator  of  her  husband,  to  recover  a  sum  of  money 
allowed  to  the  widow,  by  the  statute  of  descents,  etc.,  before 
any  distribution.  The  defence  was  that  the  plaintiff  and 
the  intestate  made  a  verbal  antenuptial  agreement,  to  the 
effect  that  the  intestate  would  pay  her,  during  coverture, 
one  third  of  the  net  profits  of  his  land  to  her  separate  use, 
and  claim  no  right  to  the  control  of  her  property,  during 
coverture  or  afterwards ;  but  it  should  aU  go  to  her  chil- 
dren by  a  former  marriage,  if  not  otherwise  disposed  of 
by  her ;  and  she  relinquished  all  claim  to  any  portion  of 
his  property,  after  his  death,  and  agreed  that  it  should  all 
go  to  his  children  by  a  former  marriage,  if  not  otherwise 
disposed  of  by  him.  The  husband  performed  as  much  of 
this  agreement  as  he  was  to  perform  daring  the  coverture ; 
but  the  Court  below  held  that  it  was  invalid,  and  rendered 
judgment  for  the  plaintiff;  which  was  reversed  on  appeal. 
The  reason  assigned  by  the  appellate  coirrt  for  its  decision, 
was  that  inasmuch  as  the  property,  to  which  the  plaintiff 
relinquished  her  right,  was  in  the  husband' s  possession, 
and  after  his  death  in  his  administrator' s  possession,  no 
act  was  required  to  be  done  by  her,  in  farther  execution 
of  the  agreement  on  her  part ;  so  that  it  was  fully  executed 
by  both  parties.  Several  cases  were  then  cited,  where 
verbal  postnuptial  agreements  have  been  sustained,  ttai. 
the  opinion  proceeded:  "The  forgoing  cases  show  that 
the  contract  might  have  been  valid,  even  if  it  had  been 
made  during  coverture.  It  was  affirmed  and  executed 
during  that  relation." 

§  738.  This  case  appears  to  be  directly  contradicted  by 
Mnch  V.  MTich,  10  Ohio,  New  Series,  501,  A.  D.  1860, 
which  has  been  already  cited  in  connection  with  another 
point  made  by  the  defendants  in  support  of  their  answer,  (n) 
There  the  defendants  also  insisted  that  the  agreement  was 
taken  out  of  the  statute,  because  it  had  been  partly  per- 
formed. The  acta  of  performance  relied  upon  after  the 
marriage,  were  the  actual  use  and  enjoyment  by  the  wife 

(n)  See  ante,  j  717,  where  the  facta  are  Mj  stated. 
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of  her  property  with  the  husband's  assent,  and  particn- 
larly  that  she  was  permitted  by  him  to  give  her  personal 
property  and  the  rents  of  her  lands  to  her  children  by  a 
former  marriage.  Upon  this  pointy  Brinkerhoff,  C.  J., 
said,  that  at  the  time  of  the  marriage,  the  agreement  was 
binding  upon  neither  party ;  and  that  when  the  marriage 
was  completed,  the  husband  became  the  owner  of  her  per- 
sonal property,  and  of  the  proceeds  of  her  real  estate, 
Consequently  any  gifts  which  he  may  have  permitted  her 
to  make  were  his  gifts ;  that  the  parties  could  not  occupy 
antagonistic  relations  with  respect  to  the  subject  of  the 
agreement,  because  no  legal  obligations  rested  upon  him ; 
and  what  he  i)ermitted  her  to  do  was  a  matter  of  mere 
grace  and  favor.  "Had  he  seen  proper,"  continued  the 
learned  Chief  Justice,  "to  make  these  gifts  to  her  children 
without  her  consent  and  against  her  remonstrances,  would 
they  have  constituted  a  part  performance  i  This,  we  sup- 
pose, would  not  be  claimed ;  and  yet  in  legal  effect^  they 
would  have  been  the  same  as  they  were  when  made  by 
her  with  hia  consent.  In  either  case  they  were  his  gifts." 
The  court  also  repudiated  the  distinction,  taken  in  QraTie  v. 
Ooughjip)  between  an  action  and  a  defence,  founded  upon 
an  agreement  within  the  statute. 

§  739.  There  is  a  very  close  similarity  between  this  ques- 
tion, as  it  was  presented  in  these  two  cases,  and  that  arising 
in  some  of  the  cases,  where  the  allegation  was  that  there 
was  a  distinct  consideration  for  the  agreement,  in  addition 
to  the  marriage  \{jp)  and  it  is  even  more  difficult  in  this  de- 
scription of  cases,  than  in  the  other,  to  determine  what  is 
the  true  rule.  In  each  the  difficulty  springs  out  of  the 
equivocal  character  of  the  acts  of  performance  relied  upon. 
But  here  the  question  relates  to  the  effect  of  such  acts 
upon  a  verbal  agreement  plainly  within  the  terms  of  the 
statute ;  and  the  doubt  grows  out  of  the  fact  that  the  con- 
duct of  married  persons  towards  each  other,  in  matters 

(o)  Ante,  §  712. 

(p)  See  chapter  six,  article  iiL 
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of  a  will  caBnot  be  relied  upon  as  evidence  that  snch  a  con- 
tract was  made  between  the  parties,  or  as  an  act  of  perform- 
ance which  will  take  a  verbal  antenuptial  agreement  to  that 
effect  ont  of  the  statute.  This  was  one  of  the  points  deter- 
mined in  Caton  v.  Caton^  Law  Reports,  1  Chancery 
Appeals,  1S7,  a  summary  of  which  will  be  given  in  the  fol- 
lowing article,  (r) 

§  741.  A  similar  rule  was  laid  down,  in  Potts  v.  Merrity 
14  B.  Monroe  (Kentacky),  406,  A.  D.  1854.  This  was 
a  bill  brought  by  a  wife  against  her  husband,  and  a  per 
son  to  whom  he  had  either  sold  or  given  certain  slaves, 
the  property  of  the  wife  before  marriage.  The  com- 
plainant founded  her  title  to  relief  upon  a  verbal  antenup- 
tial agreement  between  her  and  her  husband,  by  which  she 
was  to  retain  the  title  to  her  slaves,  and  have  the  control 
and  power  of  disposition  of  them,  notwithstanding  the  mar- 
riage. It  appeared  that  after  the  marriage,  the  husband 
executed  an  instrument  in  writing,  *' purporting  to  be  a 
conditional  ratification,  or  rather  adoption  of  a  will,  which 
had  been  previously  signed  and  acknowledged  by  the  com- 
plainant," bequeathing  the  slaves  to  her  brother ;  but  that 


posils  he  stated  that  he  would  give  her  2,0002L  as  a  portion,  and  in  addition, 
that  **  she  is  and  shall  be  noticed  in  my  will,  but  to  what  farther  amount  I 
cannot  precisely  say/'  it  was  held  that  there  was  no  binding  contract  beyond 
the  2,000Z.  Moorhouse  v.  Colyin,  18  Beavan,  341 ;  21  Law  Journal,  N.  S., 
Chancery,  177;  S.  C.  on  Appeal,  21  Law  Journal,  N.  S.,  Chancery,  782. 
But  a  marriage  contract  to  give,  by  will  or  otherwise,  to  a  niece,  *'  so  much 
in  money  or  in  valuable  effects,"  as  the  party  should,  by  his  will,  give  or 
bequeath  to  his  next  of  kin,  or  any  other  person,  will  be  specifically  enforced, 
although  it  is  in  the  form  of  a  bond  with  a  penalty.  Logan  i;.  Wienholt^ 
1  Clark  and  Finnelly,  611.  And  a  contract  to  leave  a  daughter  '^her  share 
of  whatever  property  I  may  die  possessed  o^"  will  entitle  her  to  a  decree  for 
an  equal  share  of  the  testator's  personal  property,  after  deducting  the  widow's 
one  third,  and  debts  and  expenses.  Laver  v.  Fielder,  32  Beavan,  1 ;  32  Law 
Journal,  N.  S.,  Ch.,  365;  9  Jurist,  N.  S.,  190;  11  Weekly  Reporter,  246;  7 
Law  Times,  N.  S.,  602.  See  also  Barkworth  v.  Young,  26  Law  Journal,  N.  S., 
Chancery,  153;  4  Drewry,  1 ;  and  Lozley  v.  Heath,  27  Beavan,  523 ;  S.  C. 
on  appeal,  1  De  Gex,  Fisher  and  Jones,  489. 
(r)See§§  756-758. 
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afterwards  lie  had  transferred  them  to  the  defendant  Merrit 
for  a  merely  nominal  consideration,  and  had  executed  an 
express  rerocation  of  the  former  instrument.  The  Court 
of  Api>eals,  afltening  a  decree  of  the  Circuit  Court,  held 
that  the  antenuptial  verbal  agreement  was  not  saved  from 
the  operation  of  the  statute,  by  the  subsequent  instrument 
executed  by  the  husband;  even  if  the  latter  could  be 
regarded  as  an  admission  that  the  bequest  was  made  in 
pursuance  of  the  agreement ;  and  that  the  instrument  was 
in  fEkctmerely  a  will,  revocable  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
husband. 


AETIOLB  m. 

Wlietlier,  ia  the  tlwaioe  of  frmdi  aqiiity  takai  aay  (Uftiiietloiii  ibr  ih«  pnpoM  of  mtiwhg 
spedflo  peifiDnDAiloe,  betwoea  fta  ftatemptial  JtML  •gntmtaA,  and  aa  aattai^tiil  vaitel 
npreaeatotioa  of  aa  iataatioa. 

§  742.  We  should  leave  this  discussion  in  a  very  imp^ 
feet  and  unsatisfactory  state,  if  we  were  to  close  it  without 
bestowing  some  attention  upon  a  question,  which  seems  to 
have  attamed  all  its  prominence  in  the  English  equity 
courts,  within  the  last  twenty  five  years;  and  yet  has 
already  become,  to  use  the  language  of  an  eminent  judge, 
^^one  of  the  most  difficult  and  important,  and  the  most 
I)erplexed  by  authority,  of  any  of  the  heads  of  equity,  (a) 
We  approach  it  with  much  hesitation,  not  only  in  conse- 
quence of  its  perplexing  character,  and  the  conflict  of 
opinion  between  the  greatest  equity  lawyers,  to  which  it 
has  given  rise ;  but  also  because  the  cases  where  it  has 
been  discussed,  are  so  voluminous,  and  the  distinctions 
between  them  are  so  nice,  as  to  render  the  task  of  conden- 
sation within  reasonable  limits,  without  running  into 
obscurity,  exceedingly  delicate  and  arduous. 

§  743.  The  doctrine  to  be  examined  appears  to  proceed 
from  the  conflict,  which  has  already  been  mentioned*  be- 


(a)  Sir  John  Stuart  in  Williams  v,  Williams,  37  Law  Joarnal,  N.  S^  OhaiH 
eery,  854,  post  §§  769,  760. 
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tween  the  express  terms  of  this  provision  of  1 
frauds,  and  the  familiar  equitable  rules,  whe 
granted,  under  certain  circumstances,  to  a  pe 
performed  a  verbal  agreement  within  the  statut 
have  been  reluctantly  compelled  to  hold,  tha 
marriage,  contracted  upon  the  faith  of  a  vex 
amply  fulfils  every  condition  upon  which 
interference  of  equity  in  other  cases,  yet  the 
guage  of  this  provision  requires  them  to  dex 
wherever  it  applies ;  notwithstanding  the  c] 
of  extreme  hardship,  which  generally  presem 
when  the  question  arises.    But  it  is  quite  clea 
principle  and  authority,  that  the  statute  is 
agreements^  and  that  it  has  no  application  to 
twns.ih)    And  thereupon  this  question  arise 
when  one  party  in  addition  to  promising,  or 
promising  to  do  some  act  for  the  benefit  of 
consideration  of  the  latter' s  marriage,  represe 
his  intention  to  do  the  act,  in  case  the  marri 
contracted,  the   latter,  having   contracted  tl 
upon  the  faith  thereof,  is  entitled  to  maintain  i 
action,  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  the  fulfil 
representation. 

§  744.  The  perplexities,  which  now  surrouii 
ject,  may  be  traced  to  the  remarks  of  certi 
rather  than  to  the  effect  of  the  determination,  i 
ing  case  of  HaTnmersley  v.  De  Biely  decided  bj 
of  Lords  in  the  year  1845,  and  reported  in  12 
Finnelly,  45 ;  also  known  as  De  BeU  v-  ThoTi 
which  title  the  decision  of  the  Master  of  tl 
reported  in  3  Beavan,  469,  A.  D.  1841.  This  wj 
brought  by  an  infiajit  against  the  executors  of  J 
Thomson,  his  grandfather,  to  obtain  payment 
assets  of  10,  OOOZ. ,  to  which  he  insisted  he  was  ent 
the  provisions  of  a  memorandum  entered  into 
fether,  (the  Baron  de  Biel,)  and  two  of  the  fi 

(20  See  ante,  §§  683-686. 
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Thomson,  acting  in  the  latter's  name,  in  his  behalf,  and 
by  his  authority,  in  contemplation  of  the  marriage  of  the 
Baron  with  Mr.  Thomson' s  daughter.  Several  points  were 
taken  in  the  canse,  but  it  is  believed  that  the  following 
is  a  statement  of  all  that  is  material  upon  this  qnes- 
tion.  The  memorandum,  (which  was  not  subscribed  by 
any  one,)  besides  mentioning  certain  provisions  which  Mr. 
Thomson  proposed  to  make  immediately  for  his  daughter 
and  the  issue  of  the  marriage,  recited  that  the  Barcm  de 
Biel  was  to  obtain  the  means  of  settling  on  her  a  jointure 
of  5001.  -per  annum  during  her  life,  in  case  she  should  sur* 
vive  him,  secured  upon  his  estate  in  Mecklenburg;  and 
that  Mr.  Thomson  ^'intends  to  leave  a  farther  sum  of 
10,000Z.  in  his  will  to  Miss  Thomson,  to  be  settied  on  her 
and  her  children,  the  disposition  of  which,  supposing  she 
has  no  children,  will  be  prescribed  by  the  will  of  her 
father.''  Baron  de  Biel  accordingly  secured  to  Miss 
Thomson  a  yearly  jointure  of  BOOL  out  of  his  estate,  his 
brother  joining  in  tiie  instrument,  as  required  by  the  local 
law;  and  shortiy  afterwards  the  marriage  took  place, 
without  any  farther  settiement  being  made ;  but  after  the 
marriage,  a  settiement  was  prepared  and  executed,  whereby 
Mr.  Thomson  made  the  provisions  mentioned  in  the  mem- 
morandum,  except  the  one  relating  to  the  10,0002.,  which 
he  was  to  leave  by  his  will ;  and  that  provision  was  not 
mentioned  in  the  settiement.  The  Baroness  died  during 
the  year  following  the  marriage,  leaving  the  plaintiff  her 
only  child ;  and  about  eleven  years  afterwards,  Mr.  Thom- 
son died ;  and  his  will  made  no  provision  for  the  10,0002. 

§  745.  Three  defences  were  interposed  by  the  executors ; 
one  of  which  was  that  the  memorandum  was  a  mere  propo- 
sition, not  an  agreement^  and  another  that  it  was  void  by  the 
statute  of  frauds,  because  it  was  not  signed.  Upon  the  lat- 
ter point  the  Master  of  the  RoUs  (Lord  Langdale,)  said  that 
inasmuch  as  it  appeared  that  after  the  marriage  Mr.  Thom- 
son wrote  a  letter  to  Baron  de  Biel,  referring  to  the  memo- 
randum, as  stating  the  terms  of  the  engagement  made  by 
him  before  the  marriage,  this  letter  was  either  a  suffid^it 
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note  of  the  agreement  signed  by  the  party  to  be  charged, 
or  a  sufficient  recognition  of  the  nse  of  his  name  in  the 
memorandum;  **and,  so  thinking,"  continued  his  Lord- 
ship, "it  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  necessary  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  nse  of  the  name  in  the  memorandum, 
be,  of  itself,  a  sufficient  signature  of  Mr.  Thomson  by  his 
agents ;  or  whether  the  provision  of  the  jointure  by  Baron 
de  Beil  takes  the  case  out  of  the  statute ;  or  whether,  inde- 
pendently of  the  statute,  this  court,  for  the  prevention  of 
fraud,  would  compel  the  defendants  to  realize  the  expec- 
tations on  the  faith  of  which  the  marriage  was  contracted." 
His  Lordship  then  said  that  by  the  execution  of  the  settle- 
ment and  the  solemnization  of  the  marriage  by  the  Baron 
de  Beil,  the  proposals  and  intentions,  which  were  previ- 
ously subject  to  revision,  became. an  agreement  which  Mr. 
Thomson  was  bound  to  perform ;  and  he  accordingly  made 
a  decree  for  the  payment  of  the  10,0002.  and  interest. 

§  746.  An  appeal  having  been  taken  from  this  decision 
to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  (Lord  Cottenham,)  it  was  affirmed, 
and  the  appeal  dismissed.  '  Lord  Cotteiiham's  opinion  is 
given  in  a  note  to  12  Clark  and  Finnelly,  61.  Upon  the 
question  whether  there  was  any  binding  agreement  between 
the  plaintiff's  £Either  and  Mr.  Thomson,  he  said  that  if  it 
was  necessary  to  find  a  contract,  such  as  usually  accom- 
panies transactions  of  importance,  ^^  there  may  not  be 
found  in  the  memorandum,  or  in  the  other  evidence  in  the 
cause,  proof  of  any  such  contract ; "  but  that  no  formal 
contract  was  required.  "A  representation,"  he  contin- 
ued,  "made  by  one  party  for  the  purpose  of  influencing 
the  conduct  of  the  other  party,  and  acted  on  by  him,  will, 
in  general,  be  sufficient  to  entitle  him  to  the  assistance  of 
this  court  for  the  purpose  of  realizing  such  representation." 
And  after  citing  several  authorities,  his  Lordship  conclud- 
ed this  branch  of  the  case,  by  saying  that  he  was  of  opinion 
' '  that  the  expressions  used  in  the  proposed  arrangement, 
acted  on  as  they  were,  became  obligatory  on  the  party  on 
whose  behalf  the  proposition  was  made. ' '  Upon  ^e  ques- 
tion whether  the  defence  could  be  sustained  under  the 
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Btatate  of  frauds,  he  thonght  that  the  writiiig  of  Mr.  Thom- 
son's name  Beveral  times  in  the  body  of  tibe  memorandum 
was  a  Bofficient  signing :  but  that  independently  of  this,  the 
letter  was  sufficient  for  the  reason  given  by  the  Master  of 
the  Rolls.  And  his  Lordship  also  added ;  "  This  case  does 
not  rest  solely  npon  that  ground ;  for  though  it  has  been 
decided  that  a  marriage  is  not  per  se  a  part  performance 
of  a  parol  agreement,  bo  as  to  take  the  case  out  of  the 
statute,  there  was,  in  the  dealing  between  these  parties,  an 
important  act  by  tie  intended  husband  in  eiecntiou  of  the 
proposed  Bjrangement.  He  was  informed  by  it  that  the 
arrangement  proposed  would  be  sufficient  for  him  to  act 
upon,  and  that  he  should  forward,  as  early  as  poBBible,  a 
joint  engagement  for  himself  and  his  brother,  settling  6002. 
a  year  on  the  intended  wife,  which  was  done." 

§  747.  An  appeal  from  Lord  Cottenham's  decree  was 
taken  to  the  House  of  Lords,  where  it  was  affirmed ;  but 
the  question  under  the  statute  of  fhiuds  did  not  arise,  the 
counsel  for  the  appellant  having  withdrawn  the  XKtint,  in 
consequence  of  his  "  seeing  a  strong  inclination  of  opinion 
against  him."  The  speeches  delivered  In  the  House  of 
Lords  consequenUy  turned  chiefly  upon  the  question, 
whether  the  memorandum  was  binding  upon  Mr.  Thom- 
son, upon  principles  independent  of  the  statute ;  and  of 
these,  the  determination  of  the  court,  respecting  the  nature 
of  the  liability  which  it  created,  is  alone  important  here. 
The  then  Chancellor,  (Lord  Lyndhurst,)  after  arguing  tiiat 
the  provision  in  question  was  not  to  be  optional  with  Mr. 
Thomson,  stated  the  rule  to  be  "  that  if  a  party  holds  out 
inducements  to  another,  to  celebrate  a  marriage,  and  holds 
them  out  deliberately  and  plainly,  and  the  other  party 
consents,  and  celebrates  the  marriage  in  consequence  of 
them ;  if  he  had  good  reason  to  expect  that  it  was  intended 
that  he  should  have  the  benefit  of  the  proposal  which  was 
so  held  out,  a  court  of  equity  will  take  care  that  he  is  not 
disappointed,  and  will  give  effect  to  the  proposal."  Lord 
Brougham  reviewed  the  evidence  at  some  length,  and  con- 
cluded that  the  memorandum  was  in  tru^li  an  agreement, 
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and  one  of  a  very  formal  nature ;  bnt  he  said  that  he  agreed 
with  and  adopted  all  the  arguments  of  the  judges  below. 
Lord  Campbell  expressed  his  concurrence  with  the  opin- 
ions of  Lord  Lyndhurst  and  Lord  Brougham ;  but  aiter 
saying  that  the  objection  arising  under  the  statute  of  frauds 
was  clearly  untenable,  in  consequence  of  the  letter  of  Mr. 
Thomson,  he  added  that  he  folly  agreed  with  Lord  Cotten- 
ham  in  his  doctrine,  (quoting  the  latter' s  language,)  as  to 
the  effect  in  equity  of  a  representation  made  to  influence 
another  party,  and  acted  on  by  him ;  and  that  unless  that 
was  the  rule  the  most  monstrous  frauds  would  be  com- 
mitted. ^^Some  fraudulent  fSsither,"  said  his  Lordship, 
^^  might  hold  out  to  the  suitor  of  his  daughter,  that  he 
meant  to  make  a  settlement  upon  his  daughter  and  her 
issue.  The  marriage  would  take  place  in  the  belief  that 
that  settlement  would  be  made ;  and  then,  after  the  mar- 
riage, he  might  say,  *  This  was  only  an  intimation  of  my 
intention  at  the  time ;  I  have  changed  my  mind,  and  I 
will  not  give  her  a  shilling.'  That  would  be  most  unjust ; 
and  to  prevent  such  frauds,  this  doctrine  has  been  laid 
down,  and  I  think  has  been  most  properly  laid  down,  and 
ought  to  be  acted  upon."  But  his  Lordship  also  said  that 
here  was  more  than  a  representation,  for  the  memorandum 
was  a  formal  instrument ;  that  the  Baron  de  Biel  had  done 
all  that  which  they  expected  him  to  do,  that  is,  to  settie 
the  6001.  a  year  upon  his  wife,  if  she  survived  him ;  and 
that  a  very  useful  and  necessary  rule  would  be  infringed 
upon,  unless  the  House  should  ^^hold  in  this  case  that  the 
contract  was  binding,  "(c) 


(c)  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  Master  of  the  Bolls  rested  his  judgment  in 
this  cause,  entirely  upon  the  idea  that  there  was  a  contract  between  the 
Baron  and  his  father-in-law;  and  that  if  the  memorandum  was  in  anj 
respect  deficient  in  satisfying  the  requirements  of  the  statute  of  frauds,  all 
such  deficiencies  T^ere  supplied  by  the  subsequent  letter.  Regarding  it  as 
a  contract,  it  would  seem  dear  that  the  marriage  alone  would  have  sufficed 
to  entitle  the  plaintiff  to  relief,  had  there  been  no  mention  in  the  memoran- 
dum of  the  jointure;  and  the  effect  of  the  settlement  of  the  5002.  per 
annum  was  (not  to  control  the  application  of  the  statute,  but)  merely  to  fulfil 
a  condition  precedent^  in  addition  to  the  marriage,  created  by  the  peculiar 
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§  748.  Bnt  if  the  principles  laid  down  in  HaWfTverdey  v. 
De  Biel  tend  to  weaken  the  authority  of  the  cases,  holding 
that  marriage  alone  will  not  entitle  a  party  to  the  specific 
performance  of  a  promise,  the  result  is  not  attained  with- 
out repeated  disclaimers  of  such  an  effect,  by  the  judges 
who  determined  it,  and  by  other  eminent  equity  judges. 
In  Lassence  v.  Ttemey^  1  Macnaghten  and  Gordon,  561, 
A.  D.  1849,  (d)  Lord  Cottenham  again  disavowed  any 
intention  to  infringe  upon  the  rule  previously  established. 
This  case  presented,  with  other  questions,  one  arising  out 
of  an  antenuptial  parol  agreement  between  husband  and 
wife,  to  the  effect  that  the  husband  should  invest  3,0OOZ., 
part  of  the  wife's  property,  in  the  purchase  of  a  govern- 
ment annuity  for  his  life,  and  for  his  own  benefit ;  that  she 


providons  of  the  instrument  Had  the  two  appellate  courts  simply  con- 
curred in  the  views  of  Lord  Langdale  upon  this  question,  the  case  would 
have  been  an  authority  under  the  statute  of  frauds,  only  with  respect  to  the 
sufficiency  of  the  writing;  but  Lord  Cottenham  distinctly  intimated  that 
here  was  no  contract;  and  he  based  his  judgment  upon  the  effect  in  equity  of 
a  r^esenUUionj  treating  a  representation  of  an  intention  to  do  an  act^  as 
having  the  same  effect  in  equity  as  a  representation  of  an  existing  fact^ 
designed  to  influence  the  conduct  of  another,  and  upon  the  faith  of  which 
the  latter  has  acted.  If  such  was  indeed  the  character  of  the  transaction, 
and  if  his  Lordship  correctly  stated  the  equitable  rule  applicable  to  such  a 
representation,  it  appears  to  be  quite  unimportant  whether  there  was  or  was 
not  any  writing ;  for,  as  we  have  already  often  remarked,  the  statute  speaks 
only  of  an  agreement,  not  of  a  representation.  And  the  statute  of  frauds 
being  out  of  the  way,  the  same  consequence  must  follow  from  Lord  Gotten- 
ham's  ruling  upon  the  effect  of  a  representation,  which  follows  from  that  of 
the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  upon  the  effect  of  a  contract;  namely,  that  unless  the 
representation  was  by  its  terms  conditional  upon  the  performance  of  some 
act,  in  addition  to  the  marriage,  the  completion  of  the  marriage  would,  of 
itself,  entitle  the  person  to  whom  it  was  made,  to  call  upon  the  court  to 
decree  a  specific  performance.  The  same  observations  apply  to  the  reasoning 
of  Lord  Lyndhurst;  to  Lord  Brougham's  general  approval  of  Lord  Gotten- 
ham's  ruling ;  and,  particularly,  to  that  part  of  Lord  Gampbell's  argument, 
which  treats  the  memorandum  as  a  representation.  Indeed,  it  would  appear 
from  the  latter's  illustration  that  he  fully  accepted  the  consequences  of  his 
reasoning;  although  Lord  Gottenham  and  Lord  Lyndhurst  took  great  pains 
to  disclaim  them. 

(d)  a  0.,  2  Hall  and  Twella,  115;  U  Jurist,  182. 
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should  be  entitled  to  hold  and  eigoy  all  the  residne  of  her 
property  to  her  separate  use;  and  that,  if  necessary,  a 
.  proper  settlement  should  be  executed  by  tha39L  respect- 
ivdly.  The  wifB  'had  filed  a  bill  setting  forth  this  agree- 
ment, and  that  it  had  been  executed  by  investing  the 
3, 0002.,  and  praying  that  her  rights  might  be  declared ;  and 
afterwards  an  indenture  had  been  made  between  her  hus- 
band, herself^  and  a  trustee,  purporting  to  be  a  settiement 
in  accordance  with  the  terma  of  that  agreement ;  but  it  had 
never  been  acknowledged  by  the  wife  as  required  by  the 
statute  of  8d  and  4th  'William  lY .  The  wife  having  died, 
the  husband  filed  this  bill  of  revivor  and  supplement  against 
her  heir  at  law,  praying  that  the  antenuptlaJl  verbal  agree- 
ment might  be  enforced,  and  for  that  purpose,  that  tibke 
defective  acknowledgment  of  the  deed  of  settlem^it  might 
be  supplied ;  and  that  her  will  in  his  foivor,  executed  in 
pursuance  of  a  power  given  to  her  in  the  settiement^  might 
be  establiahed,  as  a  valid  execution  of  the  power. 

§  749.  The  Vice  Chaacellor  dismissed  the  bill,  and  upon 
appeal  his  decision  was  affirmed  by  the  Chancellor.  His 
liG^rdship  thought  that  the  evidence  of  the  agreement  was 
not  sufficient  to  charge  the  heir ;  but  upon  the  merits  no 
ease  had  be^  made  against  him.  The  aUeiged  oontract 
-was  entirely  for  the  benefit  of  the  wife ;  ncfthing  had  been 
^ven  up  by  the  husband;  he  was  to  take  ;the  3,0002. 
which  he  did  take,  and  «<mtracted  that  the  wife  should 
es^j  the  rest  of  her  property.  Alter  some  farther  com- 
ments ux)on  the  &cts,  his  liordship  proceeded  to  say  that 
i^  the  wife  had  been  living  nothing  could  have  been  asserted 
against  her,  because  'Hhere  is  nothing  against  her  but  a 
parol  contract  before  marriage,  and  nothing  but  marriage 
JoUowiDg,  which  will  not  support  the  contract ;  and  such 
a  contract  cannot  be  carried  into  effect  under  the  statute  of 
frauds."  And  he  added  that  he  took  care  in  Hammiersley 
V.  De  Biel  to  guard  against  any  conclusion  to  the  contrary, 
by  saying  that  it  was  distinguishable,  because  in  that  case, 
the  husband  having  contracted,  before  marriage,  to  dc 
something,  and  having  done  it,  there  was  part  performance 
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of  the  contract,  relatmg  to  property  to  which  he  was  enti- 
tled ;  and  the  question  turned  upon  whether  the  persons 
who  assumed  to  contract  for  the  wife's  fitther,  were  author- 
ized so  to  do.  His  Lordship  also  mentioned  two  oth^ 
reasons  for  dismissing  the  bill  in  the  case  before  him ;  and 
he  said  that  either  of  the  three  was  sufficient  to  dispose  of 
it^  as  between  the  devisee  and  the  heir. 

§  750.  Another  eminent  equity  judge  expressed  the  same 
opinion,  in  Surcome  v.  Finnigerj  22  Law  Journal,  New 
Series,  Chancery,  419,  A.  D.  1863.  (c)  There  the  question 
WsiSy  whether  Mr.  Chartres,  the  son-in-law  of  Mr.  Aylwyn, 
an  intestate,  or  the  administrator  of  Mr.  Aylwyn,  was 
entitled  to  certain  moneys  which  had  been  paid  into  court, 
as  the  price  of  certain  leasehold  property,  which  a  corpo- 
ration had  taken  xmder  an  act  of  Parliament.  The  mate- 
rial &cts  were,  jliat  after  Mr.  Chartres-  had  proposed 
marriage  to  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Aylwyn,  the  latter  informed 
him  that  it  was  his  intention  to  give  the  property  in  ques- 
tion, of  which  he  held  the  leasehold  title,  to  them  on  their 
marriage ;  and,  after  their  marriage,  he  gave  up  possession 
to  Mr.  Chartres,  delivered  to  him  the  lease  and  other  docu- 
ments, and  directed  the  tenants  to  pay  their  rents  to  him  ; 
and  Mr.  Chartres  went  to  reside  in  the  house,  expended  a 
considerable  sum  of  money  in  repairs,  and  received  the 
rents  for  such  i)arts  of  it  as  he  did  not  occupy.  The  Vice 
Chancellor  directed  the  money  to  be  paid  to  Mr.  Chartres ; 
and  this  order  was  affirmed  by  the  Lords  Justices.  Lord 
Justice  Knight  Bruce,  after  reciting  the  fisLcts,  merely  added 
that  it  had  been  often  decided,  that  under  such  circum- 
stances, a  parol  agreement  will  be  taken  out  of  the  statute 
of  frauds ;  but  Lord  Justice  Turner  referred  to  HammerB- 
ley  V.  De  Biel  and  Lassence  v.  Tiernepy  sayiog  that  there 
was  no  conflict  between  them,  and  here  there  had  been  part 
peif  ormance  of  the  parol  agreement,  by  delivery  of  posses- 
sion to  Mr.  Chartres,  and  a  considerable  expenditure  by 
him  upon  the  property :  it  was  not  therefore  a  case  where 

(e)  S.  0.,  3  De  G^x,  Macnagfaten  and  Qordon,  571 ;  and  17  Jarist,  ld6L 
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the  parol  contract  had  been  merely  followed  up  by  mar- 
riage ;  and  this  was  the  ground  npon  which  the  two  cases 
mentioned  were  distinguishable  from  each  other.  . 

§  751.  But,  in  MaunsellY.  Whiter  4  House  of  Lords  Cases, 
1039,  A.  D.  1854,  (/)  their  Lordships,  apparently  pressed  by 
the  conclusions,  which,  notwithstanding  the  disclaimers 
already  mentioned,  counsel  drew  from  some  of  the  reason- 
ing in  Hammer sley  v.  De  Biely  distinctly  asserted  that,  in 
that  case,  the  decision  proceeded  upon  the  ground  that  the 
memorandum  was  a  contract.  Here  it  was  held,  affirming 
the  decree  of  Sir  Edward  Sugden,  as  Chancellor  of  Ireland, 
that  a  letter  to  an  intended  husband,  written  by  his  uncle, 
in  answer  to  an  application  of  the  guardians  of  the  intended 
wife  for  a  settlement ;  in  which  the  uncle  stated  that  he  had 
made  his  will,  leaving  to  the  nephew  certain  estates  therein 
mentioned ;  w^  not,  under  aU  the  circumstances,  a  repre- 
sentation, or  an  agreement,  which  entitled  the  nephew,  after 
the  xmcle'  s  death,  to  maintain  a  suit  in  equity,  to  have  the 
estates  conveyed  to  the  uses  of  the  marriage.  It  appeared 
that  the  guardians  did  not  consider  th^  letter  as  satisfac- 
tory ;  and  that  in  answer  to  a  communication,  from  them 
to  that  effect,  the  uncle  had  written  again  to  the  nephew, 
in  such  terms  as  to  imply  quite  clearly,  that  although  he 
had  no  expectation  of  altering  his  will,  yet  he  intended  to 
reserve  the  power  of  disposition  of  the  property ;  and  the 
marriage  took  place  after  the  receipt  of  the  second  letter. 
The  decision  might  well  have  been  placed  upon  the  mean- 
ing of  the  letters  only ;  but  the  doctrine  of  MamTnersleyv. 
J)e  Biel  was  discussed  at  considerable  length  in  the  two 
speeches  delivered,  with  the  result  just  mentioned.  It  is 
however  quite  difficult  to  reconcile  what  fell  from  Lord 
St.  Leonards,  in  this  case,  with  some  of  his  remarks  in  the 

case  immediately  succeeding  it.  {g) 

», 

(/)  S.  0.,  in  the  court  below,  7  Irish  Equity  Reports,  413 ;  and  1  Jones 
and  La  Touche,  539,  A.  D.  1844. 

{g)  Lord  Cranworth,  who  had  succeeded  Lord  Cottenham  as  chancellor 
after  discussing  the  facts,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  the  uncle  never 
intended  to  fetter  himself  absolutely,  and  that  the  other  parties  had  no  right 


§  762.  This  waa  Jorden  y.  Money,  5  Honse  of  Lords 
Cases,  185,  A.  D.  1864.(A)    1*e  bffl  waa  filed  by  Williun 

to  assume  otherwise,  uid:  "Id  Htunmersley  v.  De  Biel,  it  wu  auccessfiilly 
iiuiBted  thftt  there  wu  t  contrMl  to  leftve  a  sunt  of  monej;  "  but  here  the 
counsel  fur  the  ^pellkct  hkd  trotted  the  rale  of  law  affecting  representation^ 
u  being  distinct  frum  the  rule  of  law  which  kffects  ooatr«cts,  although  he 
s«id  thst  a  representation  acted  upon  was  binding  as  a  contract.  But  his 
Lordship  said  that,  if  the  partj  had  made  no  contract,  there  was  nothing  ihU 
he  was  bound  to  fulfil.  If  the  representation  was  of  an  existing  fact,  eqaitj 
will  bind  bim,  treating  it  as  a  contract,  when  it  wu  made  with  a  view  to 
induce  others  to  act  opon  It,  and  thej  had  done  so.  "  There  is,''  said  his  lord- 
ship, "no  middle  term,  no  twtium  quid,  between  a  representation  so  made,  to 
be  eCTectiTe  for  such  a  purpose,  and  being  effective  for  it,  and  a  contract;  thej 
are  identical.  That  which  leads  to  the  representfttion  being  made  and  acted 
on  determines  its  nature,  gives  it  the  character  of  a  contract,  or  leaves  it  a 
m«re  representation."  And  his  Lordship  added  that  he  did  not  regard  the 
word  "  representation  "  u  very  happily  employed  in  the  speech  of  Lord  Cot- 
tenham,  delivered  in  Hammerslej  v.  De  Biel;  th^  Un  onlj  distiocliui 
which  be  understood  was  that  some  words,  which  do  not  amount  to  a  con- 
tract in  one  transaction,  ma;  possibly  be  held  to  do  so  in  another ;  and  that 
in  Hammerslej  v.  De  Biel  the  circurasCances  gave  the  words  the  character  of 
a  contract  Lord  St.  Leonards,  whose  Judgment  was  then  nnder  review, 
spoke  nibBtantially  to  the  same  effect  He  said  that  "a  r«pr«seiitalaon, 
which  is  made  as  ao  indncement  fbr  another  to  act  up<ffi  it,  and  is  followed 
b;  his  acting  upon  i^  will,  especially  in  such  a  case  u  marriage,  be  deemed 
to  be  a  contract;"  and  that  in  Hammenley  e.  De  Biel  there  was  oot 
merely  a  representation  of  what  was  probable  to  occur;  but  on  one  part 
a  proposal,  accompanied  with  a  condition  required  of  the  other  party; 
and  that  the  proposal  wu  accepted,  the  condition  complied  with,  and 
there  were  therefore  a11  the  requisites  of  a  binding  oontract  ''If,"'ooti- 
tinued  hto  Lordship,  "a  man  makes  a  proposal  in  that  manner,  sod  it  is 
accepted,  and  is  followed  by  a  marriage,  though  the  a^r  may  have  begun 
by  being  a  proposal,  it  bsB  ended  by  becoming  a  contract  that  wu  binding 
on  all  the  parties  concerned."  But  in  this  case,  his  Lordship  said  that  there 
waa  a  simple  representation  by  the  uncle;  and  no  doubt  it  wu  a  true  state- 
ment of  what  he  had  done  and  what  he  intended.  Doubtless  also  the  par- 
ties acted  upon  it,  but  not  as  an  engagement,  which  could  not  be  revoked ; 
onlyu  a  "statement  made  by  a  relation,  whose  afi^ction,  if  it  remained  what 
it  then  was,  would  give  the  nepheir  the  property,  in  accordanoe  with  that 
Statement"  His  Lordship  then  said  that  upon  the  theory  of  the  appellatit, 
the  uncle  became  a  mere  tenant  for  life,  without  the  powers  of  a  tenant  for 
lifb  over  hisowQ  estate;  and  that  all  the  oiroumatances  ^owed  that  he  never 

(&)  S.  C,  23  Law  Journal,  N.  a,  Chancery,  86& 
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Money  against  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jorden  and  other  parties, 
praying  that  a  debt  of  1,2002.,  secured  by  a  bond  and  a 
warrant  of  attorney  given  by  the  plaintiff  to  Charles  Mar- 
nell,  upon  which  a  judgment  had  been  entered  up,  might 
be  declared  to  have  been  abandoned,  and  satisfiEiction 
entered  up,  etc.  The  material  facets  upon  which  this  ques- 
tion arose  were  as  follows,  (z)  Mrs.  Jorden,  who  married 
quite  late  in  life,  was  a  sister  of  Charles  MameU,  and  she  and 
her  brothers  were  from  youth  on  very  intimate  terms  with 
the  plaintiff' s  &ther,  Geoi^ge  Money,  from  whom  they  had 
received  many  substantial  benefits.  This  intimacy  after- 
ward extended  itself  to  the  plaintiff,  who  was  much  Miss 
Mamell'  s  junior,  and  whom  she  treated  with  great  affection. 
In  1841,  the  plaintiff,  then  a  very  yoxmg  man,  became  in- 
debted to  Charles  Mamell  in  this  sum  of  1,2002.,  under  cir- 
cumstances quite  discreditable  to  the  latter ;  and  in  1843, 
Charles  Mamell  died,  having  by  his  wiU  left  all  his  prop- 
erty to  Mrs.  Jorden,  then  Louisa  Mamell.  She  was  ac- 
quainted with  all  the  circumstances  under  which  the  bond 
and  warrant  of  attorney  were  given,  and  had  frequently  ex- 
pressed her  strong  disapprobation  of  her  brother' s  conduct 
in  that  matter ;  and  after  the  latter' s  death,  she  often  de- 
clared to  the  plaintiff  and  others,  that  she  had  abandoned 
and  never  intended  to  enforce  the  debt  against  the  plaintiff. 
This  statement  was  repeated  by  her  in  various  forms,  and 
always  in  very  emphatic  language. 

§  763.  In  1844,  the  plaintiff  became  engaged  to  be  mar- 
ried to  Miss  Poore ;  and  he  informed  her  and  her  mother. 
Lady  Poore,  of  the  circumstances  under  which  he  con- 
tracted the  debt  of  1,2002.,  and  of  Miss  Mamell' s  declara- 
tions  with  respect  thereto.  It  was  considered  necessary  by 
both  fetnulies,  with  a  view  to  the  solemnization  of  the  mar- 

intended  to  place  himself  in  that  position,  nor  did  the  parties  understand  that 
he  had  done  so.  Lord  St  Leonards  had  previously  criticised  the  decision  in 
Haratnerslej  v.  De  Biel,  much  to  the  same  effect,  in  his  treatise  on  the  Law 
of  Property,  etc.,  pages  53  to  56. 

(ft)  Another  question  which  arose  in  this  cause  has  been  stated^  ante,  §  704s. 
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riage,  and  the  execution  of  a  proper  settlement  thereon, 
that  the  plamtiff  should  be  secured  against  any  fatnre 
demand  for  the  payment  of  the  1,2002.;  and,  with  that 
view,  various  conversations  took  place  between  Miss  Mar- 
nell  and  the  father  and  mother  of  the  plaintiff.  In  these 
c(mversations,  the  intended  marriage  was  referred  to,  and 
she  reiterated  her  assurances,  in  various  forms,  that  she 
would  never  use  the  papers  against  the  plaintiff,,  and  he 
should  never  be  called  upon  to  pay  any  thing  upon  the 
debt.  In  answer  to  applications  to  surrender  the  bond  and 
warrant  of  attorney,  she  said  that  she  must  be  trusted ; 
that  she  wanted  to  keep  the  papers  to  use  them  against  one 
Hooper,  (who  was  also  liable  for  the  1,200Z.,  but  probably 
not  jointiy) ;  that  she  had  made  her  will,  leaving  every  thing 
to  the  plaintiff;  and  when  she  died,  he  might  burn  them. 
Upon  the  faith  of  these  statements,  communicated  to  Lady 
Poore,  the  latter'  settied  upon  the  plaintiff  the  first  life 
interest  in  her  daughter' s  property,  and  the  marriage  took 
place  in  August  1846.  Two  or  three  years  afterwards  Miss 
Mamell  married  Mr.  Jorden;  and  in  1849  the  plaintiff 
was  called  upon  to  pay  the  debt ;  whereux)on  this  bill  was 

filed.O') 

I 
§  764.  The  Master  of  the  Rolls,  (Sir  John  Romilly, )  granted 
a  perpetual  injunction.  (*)    Prom  this  decree  the  defend- 
ants appealed;  and  the  Lords  Justices  being  divided  in 


(J)  There  was  a  preliminary  motion  in  the  cause,  from  the  report  of  which 
some  additional  facts  may  be  collected.  20  Law  Journal,  N.  S.,  Chancery, 
174;  13  Beavan,  229. 

(k)  Money  v.  Jorden,  21  Law  Journal,  N.  S.,  Chancery,  531 ;  15  Beavan,  372, 
A.  D.  1852.  Sir  John  Romilly  placed  his  decision  in  the  Rolls  Court,  upon  the 
ground  that  Miss  Mamell's  declarations  that  she  would  never  enforce  the  bond, 
were  made  for  the  purpose  of  being  communicated  to  the  plaintiff,  and  to 
Lady  Poore,  and  the  other* friends  of  Miss  Poore,  previously  to  the  marriage ; 
that  they  were  so  communicated;  and  that  the  marriage  took  place  and  the 
settlement  was  made  upon  the  faith  thereof.  This,  he  thought,  was  sufficient 
to  entitle  the  plaintiff  to  relief,  upon  the  principles  whereby  persons  are 
required  in  equity  to  make  good  their  representations:  and  he  therefore 
forobore  from  expressing  any  opinion  as  to  the  other  points  in  the  case. 
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opinion,  (Sir  J.  L.  Knight  Bruce  for  uflirmance,  and  Lord 
Cranworth  for  reversal),  the  decree  was  afltaned.(Z)  An 
appeal  was  again  taken  by  the  defendants  to  the  House  of 
Lords,  where  hotd  Cranworth,  who  had  been  made  chan- 
cellor si^ce  the  decision  in  the  court  below,  united  with 
Lord  Brougham,  in  reversiog  the  decision,  against  the 
opinion  of  Lord  St.  Leonards.  The  speech  of  Lord  Cran- 
worth, upon  the  question  now  under  examination,  was  to 
the  effect)  that  in  order  to  raise  an  equity  upon  the  ground 
of  representations,  there  must  have  been  misrepresenta- 
tions of  existing  &cts,  and  not  mere  representations  of 
intentions ;  and  that  regarding,  the  plaintiff' s  right  to 
relief^  as  founcLed  upon  the  £a*ct  that  he  had  contracted  his 
marriage  upon  the  Mth  of  Miss  Mamell's  representations, 
they  were  merely  representations  of  intentions,  and  could 
not  be  treated  as  creating  a  contract,  for  want  of  such  a 
writing  as  the  statute  of  firauds  requires,  (m)    In  this  con- 

(Z)  Money  v.  J'orden,,2  De  Qex,  Maonaghten  and  Gordon,  318;  and  21 
Law  Journal,  N.  S.,  Chancery,  893,  A.  D.  1852. 

(m)  The  following  is  that  portion  of  Lord  Cranworth's  argument,  in  which 
he  discussed  the  question  arising  under  the  statute  of  frauds.  ''  I  think  that 
that  doctrine  "  (that  a  person  is  bound  to  make  good  a  representation,  made 
to  influence  another's  conduct,  and  upon  which  the  latter  has  acted,)  *'  does 
not  apply  to  a  case  where  the  representation  is  not  a  representation  of  a  &ct, 
but  a  statement  of  something  which  the  party  intends  or  does  not  intend  to 
do.  In  the  former  case  it  is  a  contract^  in  the  latter  it  is  not.  What  is 
here  contended  for,  is  this :  that  Mrs.  Jorden,  then  Miss  Mamell,  over  and 
over  again  represented  that  she  abandoned  the  debt  Clothe  that  in  any 
words  you  please,  it  means  no  more  than  this,  that  she  would  never  enforce 
the  debt;  she  does  not  mean  in  saying  that  she  had  abandoned  it^  to  say 
that  she  had  executed  a  release  of  the  debt,  so  as  to  preclude  her  legal  nght 
ia  sue.  All  that  she  could  mean  was  that  she  positively  promised  that  she 
never  would  enforce  it.  My  opinion  is  that  if  all  the  evidence  had  come  up 
to  the  mark,  which,  for  reasons  I  shall  presently  state,  I  do  not  think  it  did ; 
that  if,  upon  the  very  eve  of  the  marriage,  she  had  said,  *  William  Money,  I 
never  will  enforce  the  bond  against  you,'  that  would  not  bring  it  within 
these  cases.  It  might  be,  if  all  statutable  requisites,  so  far  as  there  are 
statutable  requisites,  had  been  complied  with,  that  it  would  have  been  a  very 
good  contract,  whereby  she  might  have  bound  herself  not  to  enforce  the 
payment  That^  however,  is  not  the  way  in  which  it  is  put  here ;  in  short, 
it  cofid  not  have  been,  because  it  must  have  been  a  contract  reduced  into 
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elusion,  Lord  Brongham  substantially  concurred,  notwil^ 
Btanding  his  former  approval  of  the  whole  of  Lord  Cottoi- 
bam's  Teasoning  in  Hawmtrtley  v.  De  Biet.  Snt  npon 
this  branch  of  the  case.  Lord  St.  Leon&rds  ai^ed  at 
length,  nxK)n  principle  and  anthority,  that  Mn.  Jorden 
was  bound  by  her  representationB  of  her  intentions,  Vipon 
the  teXi^  of  which  the  marriage  was  contracted.  He  said :. 
"  I  think  it  is  utterly  immaterial  whether  it  is  a  misrepre- 
sentation of  a  foct,  as  it  actoaUy  existed,  or  a  misrep- 
resentation of  an  intention  to  do  or  to  abstain  from  doing 
an  act,  which  would  lead  to  &e  damage  of  the  party, 
whom  you  thereby  induced  to  deal  in  marriage,  or  in  pur- 
chase, or  in  any  thing  of  that  sort,  upon  the  &ith  of  that 
representation.*'  And  he  concluded  his  argument  t^  say- 
ing :  ' '  Having  promised  that  she  would  not  enforce  it,  she 
1b  in  my  opinion  bound  by  that  promise.  The  Btatat«  of 
frauds  does  not  extend  to  this  case." 

§  760.  ApparenUy  the  decision  of  the  House  of  Lords  in 
this  case  has  not  l>een  r^jarded  by  the  profession  in  Eng- 
land, as  entirely  oonolusiTe  upon  the  effect  of  a  represen- 
tation of  an  intention ;  for  we  continue  to  find  the  reasoning 
of  the  majority  in  Havmnasley  v.  De  Biel  repeated  in 
the  arguments  of  coonsel,  the  Jndgmenta  of  the  courts, 

writing  ftod  sEfcaed;  but  that  is  Dot  the  wa;  in  which  this  case  is  pat;  it  is 
putentirely  upoDthegroundof  reprssentattoo.  Now,  tnj' lords,!  think  that 
the  not  adhering  to  this  statement,  call  it  contract  or  call  it  represeDtation, 
is  no  more  a  fraud  than  it  would  be  not  adhering  to  her  eng^ment,  if  aha 
bad  lud:  'Mr.  William  Money,  you  may  marry;  do  not  be  in  fear,  yon 
will  not  be  in  want;  I  promise  to  settle  10,OOOL  CodroIb  upon  you.'  If  vho 
does  not  perform  that  promise,  she  is  guilty  of  a  breach  of  a  contract,  in 
respect  of  which  she  may  be  sued,  if  it  is  put  into  a  valid  form,  but  not 
otherwise ;  so  if  she  had  sud,  as  she  did,  to  William  Money,  *I  mean  to 
give  you  every  thing  I  am  worth  in  the  world,  I  promise  to  do  so,'  face 
not  doing  so  is  no  fraud,  in  the  sense  in  which  these  cases  speak  of  fnai  • 
it  is  no  misrepresentation  of  a  fact,  which  the  parly  is  afterwards  held  bnnnci 
to  make  good  as  true,  tt  seems  to  me  that  tbe  distinction  is  founded 
npon  perfectly  good  sense;  and  that  in  truth  in  the  case  of  what  ie  somo- 
thine  future,  there  is  no  reason  for  the  application  of  the  rule,  because  th» 
parties  hare  only  to  say,  'Ent«r  Into  a  contract,'  and  then  all  difficulty  is 
removed." 
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• 

and  the  elementary  treatises.  Indeed  it  has  been  intim- 
ated that  in  Jorden  v.  Money ^  tt^e  weight  of  anthority  was 
with  the  distinguished  judges  who  were  overruled,  not- 
withstanding their  superior  number,  and  at  least  equal 
reputation,  {n)    But  the  ruling  in  that  case  was  followed  by 

(n)  Mr.  Peachey  in  his  Treatise  on  Marriage  Settlements,  page  74,  remarks 
of  this  case :  "  It  however  detracts  somewhat  from  the  intrinsic  value  of  this, 
the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Appeal  of  the  three  kingdoms,  that 
it  is  disapproved  of  hy  three  equity  judges  of  eminence,  Lord  St 
Leonards,  the  Lord  Justice  Knight  Bruce,  and  Sir  John  Romilly/* 
And  in  delivering  his  opinion  in  Pulsford  v.  Richards,  17  Beavan,  94,  A.  D. 
1853,  Sir  John  Romilly  reiterated  his  conviction  of  the  correctness  of  his 
conclusions  in  Jorden  v.  Money.  But  in  the  subsequent^case  of  Gk)ldicntt  v, 
Towosend,  28  Beavan,  445,  A.  Z>.  186Q  (§  733,  ante),  after  jsaying  that  he 
should' follow  the  decision  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  Jorden  v.  Money,  if  the 
case  before  him  had  called  for  the  application  of  the  principle  there  estab- 
lished,^ he  referred  to  Hammersley  v.  De  Biel  as  follows:  "All  which  thai 
and  similar  cases  establish  is  this;  that  if,  in  consideration  of  a  promise  made 
by  the  fkther  of  one  of  Jbhe  parties  to  the  Aarriage  contract,  the  other  party 
to  it  does  an  act  previously  to  the  marriage,  which  is  binding  on  him,  the 
court  holds  that  to  be  a  good  consideration,  and  that  the  promise  may  be 
enforced."  See  also  his  observations  in  Bold  v.  Hutchinson,  20  Beavan,  250, 
A.  D.  1855,  (S.  a,  1  Jurist^  N.  S.,  366;  24  Law  Journal,  N.  S.,  Chancery, 
285,)  affirmed  by  the  chancellor  on  another  ground,  5  De  Gez,  Macnaghten  and 
Gordon,  558 ;  2  Jurist^  K.  S.,  97;  and  25  Law  Journal,  Chancery,  N.  S.,  598. 
But  in  Prole  v,  Soady,  2  Giffard,  1,  A.D.  1859,  (S.  C.,29  Law  Journal,  N.S., 
Chancery,  721,  5  Jurist^  N.  S.,  1382,)  Vice  Chancellor  Sir  John  Stuart  de- 
clared unequivocally  his  approval  of  the  reasoning  of  Lord  Cottenham  in 
Hammersley  v.  De  Biel,  upon  the  eiOfect  of  a  representation  of  an  intention. 
It  was  a  bill  by  the  children  of  a  marriage,  whose  mother  had  died,  against 
the  devisees  and  personal  representatives  of  their  maternal  grandfather,  to 
enforce  a  representation,  respecting  the  settlement  of  certain  property  upon 
the  plaintiff's  mother,  alleged  to  have  been  made  by  the  grandfather  to  the 
plaintiff's  father,  on  the  faith  of  which  the  marriage  was  contracted.  As  we 
understand  the  Vice  Chancellor,  he  concluded,  upon  the  evidence,  that  the 
representation  was  to  the  effect  that  the  property  had  actually  been  settled; 
but  he  sud  several  times  in  his  opinion,  that  the  representation  of  an  intention 
to  settle  would  have  entitled  the  plaintifis  to  relief.  Referring  to  Hammer- 
sley V,  De  Biel,  he  remarked  that  in  that  case  the  representation  was  merely 
the  expression  of  an  intention  to  leave  the  sum  of  10,0001  by  a  revocable  in- 
strument; but  inasmuch  as  the  expression  was  an  inducement  to  the  con- 
tract, the  executors  were  compelled  to  fulfil  that  which  was  expressed  as  a 
mere  intention.    He  added:  "This  doctrine,  which  gives  all  the  force  of  a 

94 
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Lord  Cranworth,  and  apparentlj  also  by  the  House  of 
Lords,  in  the  next  case  when  the  question  was  presented. 

§  766.  This  was  Caton  v.  Caton^  first  heard  before  Vice 
Chancellor  Sir  John  Stuart^  A.  D.  1866 ;  whose  judgment 
in  favor  of  the  plaintiff  is  reported  in  34  Law  Journal,  New 


binding  contract,  to  the  mere  expression  of  an  intention  to  do  sometliing 
bj  an  instrument  revocable  in  its  nature,  is  too  firmly  established  to  be 
shaken."  Again  in  Loffus  v.  Maw,  3  GiffSurd,  592,  A.  D.  1862  (a  C,  6  Law 
Times,  N.  S.,  346;  32  Law  Journal,  N.  S.,  Chancery,  49;  8  Jurist^  N.  a, 
607;  10  Weekly  Reporter,  513,)  where  the  plaintiff  was  induced  to  reade 
with  her  uncle,  the  defendants  testator,  as  his  housekeeper,  upon  his  verbal 
representaUon  (hat  he  would  leave  \^et  certain  property  by  his  will;  and  he 
prepared  and  executed  a  will  accordingly,  but  subsequently  revoked  it ;  Vice 
Chancellor  Stuart,  on  pronouncing  a  decree  for  the  plaintiff,  said  that  although 
the  decision  in  Jorden  v.  Money  was  no  doubt  binding,  it  could  not  be  con- 
sidered as  a  reversal  of  Hammersley  v,  De  Biel ;  and  the  proposition  attributed 
to  Lord  Cran  worth,  that  a  statem<At  or  representation  of  what  a  person  intends 
to  do  is  not  sufficient,  seems  to  be  irreconcilable  with  the  decision  in  the  latter 
case,  and  with  the  law  as  laid  down  by  all  judges  of  the  highest  authority. 
He  also  alluded  to  the  fact  that  Hammersley  v.  De  Biel  is  not  referred  to  in 
the  remarks  of  any  of  the  law  lords  in  Jorden  v.  Money.  In  Walford  e. 
Gray,  11  Jurist,  N.  S.,  106,  A.  D.  1866,  (S.  C,  11  Law  Times,  N.  S.,  620; 
13  Weekly  Reporter,  335 ;}  the  same  Vice  Chancellor  again  followed  Ham- 
mersley V.  De  Biel,  but  under  circumstances  where  no  question  arose  as  to 
the  effect  of  a  verbal  representation.  There,  upon  a  treaty  of  marriage,  the 
father  of  the  intended  wife  assured  the  intended  husband,  that  he  and  his 
wife  "  do  not  propose  to  exercise,'*  certain  powers  of  appointment  reserved 
to  them  by  their  own  marriage  settlement,  in  default  of  the  exercise  of  which, 
the  intended  wife  and  her  issue  would  be  entitled,  upon  the  decease  of  both 
her  parents,  to  one  third  of  the  property  settled.  The  wife  having  died, 
leaving  the  plaintiff  the  only  issue  of  the  marriage,  the  Vice  Chancellor  held 
that  this  was  a  ''representation  "  which  entitled  the  plaintiff,  after  the  death 
of  his  grandfather  and  grandmother,  to  maintain  an  action  to  recover  the 
one  third  of  the  settled  property,  which  had  been  otherwise  disposed  of  Ji>y 
their  appointment.  But  here  there  was  a  letter  from  the ,  grandfather's 
solicitor,  which  sufficiently  proved  the  assurance ;  and  principally  on  that 
ground,  treating  the  transaction  throughout  as  an  "agreement,**  the  Chan- 
cellor (Lord  Westbury)  affirmed  the  Vice  Chancellor's  decree,  11  Jurist, 
N.  S.,  473;  13  Weekly  Reporter,  761;  12  Law  Time^  N.  S,,  437.  The 
judgments  of  the  same  Vice  Chancellor  in  Caton  v.  Caton  and  Williams  «. 
Williams  are  mentioned  in  the  following  pages. 
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altogettier,  and,  as  she  alleged,  he  promised,  if  she  would 
for^o  its  executloii,  ^^ihat  he  would  most  strictlj  and 
f&ithfully  cany  out  the  terms  of  the  marriage  contract 
agreed  npon,  and  would  leave  to  her  by  his  will  the  whole 
of  her  then  and  after  acquired  property,"  etc.,  aocoidin^;  to 
the  provisions  of  the  proposed  settlement.  She.  consented, 
and  the  marriage  accordingly  took  place  in  1863.  Before 
the  ceremony,  Mr.  Caton  produced  a  wiU,  which  ap])eared 
to  be  in  conformity  with  his  promises  ;  and  he  executed  it 
in  the  vestry,  immediately  after  the  ceremony  had  been 
performed.  After  the  marriage,  he  took  possession  of  his 
wife' s  property ;  and  allowed  her  the  802.  per  annum.  In 
January,  1864,  he  died,  and  it  was  then  found  that  in  May, 
1863,  he  had  executed  another  wiU,  without  the  plaintiff's 
knowledge,  revoking  all  prior  wills,  and  making  such  dis- 
position of  his  estate,  that  she  had  only  the  income  for  Jier 
life,  of  a  portion  of  the  personal  property  belonging  to  her 
at  the  time  of  her  marriage ;  and  the  remainder,  together 
with  the  principal  of  that  part,  to  the  income  of  which  she 
was  entitled  by  the  will,  was  left  to  the  defendants,  his 
sons  by  a  former  marriage,  who  were  also  made  his  gen- 
eral devisees  and  legatees.  Mrs.  Caton  thereupon  filed 
this  bill  to  enforce  the  agreement;  and  the  defendants 
having  denied  the  agreement,  and  pleaded  the  statute  of 
frauds,  the  cause  came  on  for  hearing  before  Vice  Chan- 
cellor Stuart,  who  made  a  decree  in  her  favor.  («) 

§  757.  The  defendants  appealed  from  the  Vice  Chancel- 
Ws  decree  to  the  Chancellor,  (Lord  Cranworth),  whore- 

(•)  His  Honor  said  that  the  memorandum  was  not  the  agreement  which 
the  plaintiff  asked  to  have  performed,  6ut  .the  relief  sought  was  substan- 
tially the  same  as  the  specific  performance  of  that  agreement ;  the  only  dif- 
erence  between  the  two  being  the  machinery  and  mode  by  which  the 
plaintiff's  fortune  was  to  be  secured  to  her.  And  upon  the  question,  relating 
to  the  application  of  the  statute  of  frauds,  he  thought  that  the  decisional 
holding  that  part  performance  of  a  verbal  contract  for  the  sale  of  land  would 
take  it  out  of  the  statute,  were  applicable  to  this  case.  That  here  there  was 
evidence  in  writing ;  a  will  was  executed ;  this  was  more  than  part  perfons- 
anee,  it  was  performance ;  and  all  that  was  necessary  was  that  the  wiU 
aholld  remain  unaltered. 
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Tersed  it.  In  delivering  Ms  judgment,  he  said  that  courts 
of  equity  were  as  much  boxmd  by  the  statute  of  frauds  as 
courts  of  law,  "  unless  there  be  equitable  grounds  for  tak- 
ing a  case  out  of  the  operation  of  the  statute ;"  that  this 
was  not  denied  by  the  plaintiff;  but  her  counsel  insisted 
that  there  were  equitable  grounds  for  relief^  notwithstand- 
ing the  statute ;  and  this  was  the  ground  upon  which  the 
Vice  Chancellor  proceeded.  "  That  marriage  itself,"  con- 
tinued his  Lordship,  ^^is  no  part  performance  within  the 
rule  of  equity,  is  certain.  Marriage  is  necessary  in  order 
to  bring  a  case  within  the  statute ;  and  to  hold  that  it  also 
takes  a  <sa/Be  without  the  statute,  would  be  a  palpable 
absurdity. ' '  And  his  Lordship  thought  that  the  additional 
ground  upon  which  the  Vice  Chancellor  rested  his  judg- 
ment ;  namely,  that  a  will  had  been  prepared  previously  to 
the  marriage,  and  executed  afterwards,  in  conformity  with 
the  verbal  agreement^  did  not  bring  the  case  within  the 
equitable  rule  respecting  part  performance. .  For  that  rule 
requires  that  one  ot  the  parties  should  have  been  induced 
or  allowed  by  the  other,  to  alter  his  position,  upon  the  faith 
of  the  contract ;  so  that  it  would  be  a  fraud  in  the  otl^er 
party  to  set  up  its  legal  invalidity.  But  here  the  j^repara- 
tion  and  execution  of  the  will  caused  no  alteration  in  the 
plaintiff's  position ;  and  no  consequence  can  be  attributed 
to  acts  of  i)art  performance  by  the  party  sought  to  be 
charged.  The  circumstances  relied  upon  might  afford 
strong  evidence  of  the  existence  of  the  -peixol  contraot 
ininsted  on,  if  that  was  a  matter  into  which  the  court  was 
at  liberty  to  inquire ;  but  it  could  not  have  the  effect  to 
give  legal  validity  to  a  contract  otherwise  invalid.  And 
Uie  nature  of  the  alleged  agreement  was  such,  as  hardly 
to  admit  of  x)art  performance,  even  by  the  party  to  be 
charged ;  for,  as  a  will  is  always  revocable,  a  contract 
to  make  a  bequest,  even  when  a  wUl  has  been  prepared 
and  executed  accordingly,  is  a  contract  of  a  negative 
nature,  a  contract  not  to  vary  it.  And  his  Lordship 
thought  that  there  could  be  no  part  performance  of  a  con- 
tract of  that  character. 
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§  758.  Upon  the  argument  of  the  appeal  from  this  decree 
to  the  House  of  Lords,  the  plaintiff' s  counsel  abandoned 
the  point  that  there  had  been  such  part  performance  of  the 
verbal  agreement,  as  would  take  it  out  of  the  statute ;  and 
they  insisted  that,  although  the  execution  of  a  settlement 
had  been  abandoned  by  consent,  the  original  agreement 
had  never  been  abandoned,  and  they  had  a  right  to  rely 
upon  that.  This  agreement,  it  was  argued,  was  evidenced 
by  the  memorandum,  which  was  sufficiently  signed  to  sat- 
isfy the  statute.  And  the  outline  of  the  argument  in  the 
Law  Reports  indicates  that  they  also  suggested  that  she 
was  entitled  to  relief,  in  consequence  of  having  married  in 
reliance  upon  the  defendant's  representation;  within  the 
reasoning  of  Lord  Cottenham,  in  Hammer Bley  v.  De  BieL 
But,  apparently,  this  point  was  not  much  pressed ;  and  the 
court  disregarded  it  altogether.  In  the  sj)eeches  delivered 
by  the  law  lords,  the  discussion  was  confined  to  the  other 
points ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  general  approval  of 
the  judgment  of  the  Chancellor  by  Lord  Chelmsford,  (his 
successor),  and  by  Lord  Westbury,  and  a  remark  of  Lord 
Cranworth,  to  the  effect  that  nothing  had  occurred  to  change 
the  opinion  expressed  by  him  in  the  court  below,  they 
contain  no  reference  to  the  question  now  under  exam- 
ination. 

§  769.  But  Yice  Chancellor  Sir  John  Stuart,  in  the  latest 
case  of  this  series,  Williams  v.  WUliamSy  37  Law  Journal, 
New  Series,  Chancery  854,  A.  D.  1868,  (^)  again  went  back 
to  Lord  Cottenham'  s  doctrine  respecting  a  representation. 
This  was  an  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  judge  of  a 
county  court,  made  upon  the  accounting  of  the  executors 
of  the  will  of  one  Evan  Williams.  Richard  Williams,  one 
of  the  executors,  and  a  son  of  the  testator,  claimed  to  retain 
1602.,  part  of  a  sum  of  3002. ,  as  the  balance  of  his  marriage 
portion.  It  appeared  that  the  testator  previously  to  and 
in  consideration  of  the  marriage  of  Richard,  had  verbally 
promised  him  the  portion  of  2002.,  and  had  also  verbally 

(Q  S.  d,  18  Law  Times,  N.  S.,  786. 
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at  a  fatnre  day,  if  it  can  be  distingnislied  from  a  contract, 
does  not,  in  the  absence  of  actual  fraud,  entitle  the  party 
to  whom  it  was  made,  ifi  maintain  an  equitable  action  for 
specific  performance ;  although  it  was  made  for  the  pur- 
I>ose  of  so  being  acted  upon  by  him  ;  and  although  it  has 
so  influenced  his  conduct  that  a  restoration  to  his  former 
condition  would  be  impossible.  On  the  contrary,  in  order 
to  enable  such  an  action  to  be  maintained,  the  representa- 
tion must  have  been,  in  legal  effect,  a  contract,  and  the 
plaintiff  must  found  his  action  upon  it  as  a  contract.  But 
when  the  contract  was  made  in  consideration  of  marriage, 
the  statute  prevents  the  courts  from  granting  any  relief, 
founded  upon  the  performance  of  that  consideration.  Con- 
sequently a  representation  of  an  intention,  made  for  the 
purpose  of  inducing  a  marriage,  will  not  sustain  a  bill  for 
specific  performance,  unless  the  evidence  thereof  is  con- 
tained in  a  writing  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  requirements 
of  the  statute  of  frauds;  or  unless  the  plaintiff,  or  the 
person  through  whom  he  derives  his  right  of  action,  has, 
in  addition  to  the  celebration  of  the  marriage,  done  some 
distinct  act,  sufficient  of  itself  to  entitle  him  to  relief ;  his 
performance  of  which  was  contemplated  by  the  express 
terms  of  the  representation  itself,  or  by  necessary  implica- 
tion therefrom. 
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ABANDONMENT:  Be^Um, 

of  a  subsisting  contract,  as  a  ground  for  taking  out  of  the  statute  a 

stranger's  promise  to  pay  for  the  same  service,  &c.,. 294-^0 

See  DiBCHABGB  OF  TmBD  Pebson,  rV. 

ACCEPTANCE  AND  ACCEPTOR: 

See  Bill  of  EzoHAKaa. 

ACKNOWLEDGMENT : 

to  take  out  of  the  statute  of  limitations,  not  within  the  statute  of 
frauds, 4^,  and  note. 

ADMINISTRATOR: 

See  EzxccvoBB  ahd  AixMiNiBrBATOBa 

ADMISSION: 

hy  promise,  that  promisor  or  his  property  was  originally  liable,  estops 
promisor  from  showing  that  It  was  collateral, 485-488 

ADPROMISSIO  AND  ADPROMISSOR: 

defined, 8d9 

AGREEMENTS,  VERBAL': 

See  Statute  of  Fratjdb;  Exboxttobs  uxd  Adhinistratobs  ;  Collateral 

UNDEBTAKmaS;  MARRIAGE  AORBEUENTB. 

ALTERATION  OP  FORM: 

of  existing  liability  for  third  person's  debt, • 490-486 

See  Former  Liabilitt,  IDL 

AMBIGUnT: 

in  the  words  of  the  promise, 188,  888 

And  see  Liabujtt  of  Third  Person,  m. 

-ANOTHER  PERSON:" 

semble  that  these  words  are  satisfied,  only  when  they  apply  to  a  per- 
son in  existence,  and  specifically  designated, 858  358, 008 
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"ANOTHER  PERSON"— (am/inti«f.)  Section. 

1.  Statement  of  the  qnestion ;  arguments  on  both  sides, ....  488-440 

2.  Fluctuations  of  opinion  in  the  English  courts, 440-448 

8.  But  parties  to  a  bill  of  exchange,  &c.,  may  vary  their  apparent 

liabilities  to  each  other  by  verbal  agftement, 445,  446 

4  In  England,  indemnity  for  becoming  bail  for  a  third  person,  in 

a  criminal  proceeding,  is  not  within  the  statute, 447,  448 

whether  the  defendant  in  a  criminal  proceeding  is  liable  to 

his  bail,  upon  default,  &c., 448,  note 

5.  Fluctuations  of  opinion  in  the  New  York  courts  upon  the 

principal  question, 449-455 

6.  But  when  promisor  and  promisee  are  sureties  on  same  instru- 

ment, the  indemnity  is  not  within  the  statute, 458,  454 

7.  The  course  of  decision  in  Massachusetts  upon  the  principal 

question, 456,  457 

8.  Rulings  in  some  other  states  that  statute  does  not  apply,.  458-467 

9.  Contrary  rulings  elsewhere, 468-473 

10.  Where  it  does  not  distinctly  appear  that  any  person  except 

the  promisee  was  primarily  liable, 478 

11.  Summing  up  of  on  both  sides  of  the  question, 474r477 

"ANSWER:" 

meaning  of  this  word  in  the  first  clause  of  the  fourth  section, 88,  86 

its  meaning  and  effect  in  the  second  clause, 112 

See  QuABAirrT  bt  Indibbotiok. 

ANTENUPTIAL  AGREEMENTS: 

See  Mabbiagb  Agbeements. 

ARBITRATION: 

yerbal  agreements  for,  valid, 5 

submiB^on  to,  by  executor,  &c.,  not  within  statute, 86,  and  note 

not  an  admission  of  assets, id. 

ASSENT: 

distinction  between,  and  request, 168, 489, 460,  461 

ASSETS: 

See  EXEOUTOBS  A2<n>  ADMUnSTBATOBa. 

ASSIGNMENT  AND  ASSIGNEE : 

when  debtor's  promise  to  pay  his  debt  to  an  assignee  is  valid  at  com- 
mon law  or  under  the  statute.    See  Forhbb  Liability,  Y. 

assignee  for  benefit  of  creditors,  his  duty  or  implied  promise  not 
within  statute, 101  n^,  531,  582 

guaranty  given  upon  assigning  a  chose  in  action  by  guarantor  to 
guarantee,  not  within  statute.    See  Guabanty,  I. 
For  other  questions,  see  Tbaitbfeb. 
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forbMring  to  iaane,  win  not  take  oat  of  itatnte  promise  to  p^j  debt,    68 
releaae  of  Icrj,  m  a  groirad  tor  taking  caas  out  of  slatate.    See  Liev, 

ATTORNEY:  • 

pnmiM  to  pKr  l>^  ootta,  Ac,  whai  within  the statate, 187,8118,  688 

B. 
BAIL; 

promiae  to  execute  ttH  bond  for  another  not  witbin  statute, 118 

whether  promke  to  indemnify  tike  promisee  for  executing  a  bail  bond 

Ii  within  the  statnte.    See  Anothsr  Pkbsoh,  IY. 
whether  defendant  in  a  criminal  proceeding  bonnd  to  Lndenmify  hla 

baa, 448,»M<# 

BANKRUPTCY: 

lenewal  of  Uabili^  for  aaothei'i  debt,  barred  bj  certUcate  in  b«nk- 

nipt(7,  not  within  the  Itatnte, 497 

alitor  hj  Loid  Tenterden'a  act  and  correqion^ng  American  ata*- 
ntee, 105,auaiM(e 

BILL  OF  EXCHANGE : 

liabilities  regulated  bf  Oa  mercantile  law  are  not  within  tlie  ststnte 
of  frauds, 88,  87 

verbal  promise  to  accept  a  Ml  of  exchange  suflident,  and  not  within 
tlie  ilstute 86,  306 

whether  rerbal  promiae  to  accept  non-extsting  bill  is  snffident, 908 

as  between  the  parUea,  It  may  be  ahowu  that  one  verbally  indemni- 
fied the  other 445,  448 

whether  a  waiver  of  a  technical  discharge  by  the  diawer  or  indorter 
Is  within  the  statate.    Bee  FoniiRn  LuBii.rrY,  IV. 

promise  to  accept  or  Indorse  bill  of  exchange  to  be  given  by  third 
person  to  promisee.    Bee  Gohpitional  Pboiosb,  17. 

BOND: 

execQtoi'a,  to  pay  debts,  eta,  conclnslTe  evidence  of  asseti,.,  96,S7,tM(« 
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CAPIAS  AD  SATISFACIENDUM :  Beetton. 

dischai^  from  arreet  under,  will  take  oat  of  the  statute  a  Btranger's 

promise  to  pay  the  debt, 278-884 

See  DiBCHABGB  OF  Thibd  Pebsok,  m,  1. 

CHANGE  OP  FORM: 

of  a  pre-existing  liabilily  of  the  promisor  for  the  debt  of  a  third 
person.    See  Fobheb  Liabhitt. 

CIKCUITY: 

whether  the  circuity  of  the  process,  whereby  a  person  is  made  an- 
swerable for  the  debt  of  another,  affects  the  application  of  the 
statute.    See  Gvjlblajxtt  bt  Indibbotion. 

CLASSIFICATION : 

OloisifleaUan  of  ease*  where  wrbal  agreemenU  are  valid,  although  they 
are  apparenUy  or  aehtaUy  within  the  terms  of  the  provieion  relating 

to  collateral  undertakinge, 61-73 

difficulties  in  the  way  of  a  correct  classification, 61 

never  attempted  in  England, 63 

Chief  Justice  Kent's  classification  in  Leonard  «.  Yredenbuigh, 68 

Chief  Justice  Comstock's,  in  Mallory  «.  Gillett, 64 

merits  and  defects  of  these  two  S3r8tems, 65,  66 

Chief  Justice  Bell's  classification  in  Robinson  v.  Oilman, 65,  note 

general  principles  upon  which  the  classification  adopted  in  this  work 

is  based, 67,  68 

not  always  sustained  by  the  cases, 93,  98 

details  of  the  plan  adopted, 69-73 

COLLATERAL  RELATIVES: 

whether  within  the  scope  of  the  marriage  consideration,. . . .  697  and  note 

COLLATERAL  UNDERTAKINGS : 

personal  contracts  of  executors  and  administrators  to  pay  debts,  etc., 
of  deceased  often  confounded  with  collateral  undertakings, 13 

this  confiision  unwarranted ;  distinguishing  feature  of  the  two,. . . .  18-16 

this  expression  never  properly  applicable  to  a  promise  to  pay  a  de- 
ceased person's  debt,  when  made  before  probate  or  administra- 
tion,  ; 15  note,  16 

statute  does  not  apply  to  a  promise,  the  substance  of  which  is  that 
the  promisor  will  pay  his  own  debt,  even  when  it  assumed  the 

form  of  a  promise  that  he  would  pay  the  debt  of  another, 314 

480, 484,  615,  617,  650 

semble  that  the  statute  is  satisfied,  only  when  the  undertaking  is  to 
respond  for  some  person  specifically  designated, 858,  859,  668 

and  that  undertaking  to  respond  for  debt  of  a  deceased  person,  be- 
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fore  probate  or  grant  of  admliiistration,  is  not  within  etatate, 8S9 

bat  principal  debtor  may  be  a  corporation, 900 

a  promise  to  answer  for  the  debt,  etc.,  of  another  will  not  be  taken 
oat  of  the  statute,  because  it  assumed  the  form  of  an  undertaking 

which  is  not  within  the  statute, 4S7 

statute  does  not  apply,  merely  because  some  other  person  would  be 

discharged  by  flilfllment  of  the  promise,   484,  681 

husband^s  promise,  during  coverture,  to  pay  his  wif^s  debt  contracted 

before  coverture,  is  within  the  statute,  semble, 4S6,naiB 

whether  a  promise  to  pay  the  promisor's  debt  to  a  transferee 
thereof,  in  discharge  of  a  debt  due  from  the  transferor  to  the  trans- 
feree, \b  valid,  at  common  law  or  xmder  the  statute,  unless  both  the 
intermediate  debts  are  discharged  at  the  time  of  the  promise,. .  824-380 

509-618  and  iwt9 

AHALTBIS  of  THB  subject  of  collateral  XTHDERTAXraOS  : 

L  Definitions  of  terms  used  in  treating  of  collateral  undertakings,.  4IMSi 
distinction  between  guaranty  and  a  collateral  undertaldng, ...    49 

"  original  *'  and  "  collateral  promises  "  defined, 49,  50 

the  use  of  those  expressions  sometimes  leads  to  error, 60 

explanation  of -the  sense  in  which  "  promisor,"  "  third  person,*' 
etc,  are  used  in  these  pages, 61 

n.  How  far  the  consideration  affects  the  validity  of  a  verbal  promise 

under  the  provisions  of  this  clause, 62-60,  807 

1.  Q«nerally  the  consideration  is  regarded  as  immaterial, 63 

this  is  now  settled  in  England, id. 

it  is  the  correct  doctrine,  although  the  contrary  was  formerly 
distinctly  held, 52,  53 

2.  The  consideration  is  only  material  as  it  helps  to  determine  the 

character  of  the  promise, 63,  64 

8.  No  consideration  can  take  out  of  the  statute  a  promise  which 

is  really  collateral, 64-59 

this  proposition  illustrated  by  several  cases, 64r69 

and  an  original  promise  is  not  within  the  statute,  though  the 

promisor  derived  no  benefit,  etc., 60 

nL  Classification  of  cases  apparently  or  actually  witliin  the  terms 
of  the  4th  section;  where  verbal  promises  are,  nevertheless, 

vaUd, 61-78 

difficulties  in  the  way  of  any  correct  classification, 61 

Mr.  Roberts's  Treatise,  and  the  note  to  Forth  v.  Stanton, ...    68 
Gh.  J.  Kent's  classification,  in  Leonard  v.  Yredenburgh,. ...    68 

classification  by  Comstock,  C.  J.,  in  Mallory  «.  GiUett, 64 

other  attempts  to  classify  cases  under  this  clause, 65,n49te 

merits  and  defects  of  these  systems  of  clas^cation, 66,  66 

general  principles  upon  which  the  cases  are  classified  in  this 

work, 67,  68 

details  of  the  plan  adopted, •  68-72 

See  CLAflsiFicATioir, 
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IT.  Gmerel  rules  bj  which  to  determine  th«  nlldi^  of  TertMl  prom- 

1ms  under  tbU  clause  of  the  lUtute 7&-6S 

T-  Cases  wUch  are  not  within  the  statute,  because  thej  are  gor- 
oned  by  tome  rabeequent  statate,  or  by  the  Uw  merchant  ( JVnl 

Bub), Bt-»1 

See  HxBCANTiLi  Law;  SrATvm. 
TL  Cases  which  are  not  within  the  statale,  became  Oiey  do  not 
satlafj  some  part  of  the  expression,  "  Bpedal  promise  to  answer." 

ffi»eo7td  BvU), M-llD 

1.  Where  the  promise  was  not  "  special," (I5--101 

Bee  Implied  Pbokisx,  II. 
S.  Where  the  Uabilttj  which  the  plaintiff  seeks  to  enfbrce 

grew  ont  of  something  else  than  a  "  promise," 103-111 

Bee  Refkessstatioii,  n. 
8.  Where  the  promise  was  not  directly  to  "answer"  for  the 

debt,ft«.,of  another, 112-119,  4B1,  483 

See  GaASAKTT  bt  Iin>iBxcnoir. 
TH  Cases  which  aie  not  witltln  the  statute,  because  th^  do  not  sat- 
isfy some  put  of  the  ezpresaion, "  debt,  defaolt,  or  mlscarria-' 

ges," 120-867 

meaning  and  effect  of  those  words 120-12S 

See  "  Debt,  Default,  ob  HiscABBiAOBa" 
VllL  Examination  of  the  general  doctrine,  that.  In  order  to  set  the 
statute  in  moUon,  there  must  be  two  concurrent  liabilities,. .  126-1S8 
Bee  CaircmtBEHT  LuBiLrnEB. 
IX.  Where  two  lUhilitiee  did  not  concur,  because,.a1thoQgh  the  con- 
sideration moved  to  the  third  person,  be  had  not  incurred  any 
liability  therefor,  when  the  liability  of  the  promisor  took  effect 

(IWrdfiuij) 189-288 

See  LiABiLiTi  or  Third  Pxbson. 
1.  The  doctrine  generally  stated  and  expli^ned:   Its  ori- 
gin,    189-148 

Bee  LuBiuTT,  ftc.,  I. 
S.  The  principle  that  the  promise  is  within  the  statute,  if  the 
promisee  gave  any  credit  to  the  third  person,  lUUed, 

discussed,  and  Illustrated  hy  cases, 147-179 

Bee  LiABiLnT,  Ac,  U 
&  The  province  of  the  court  and  jory,  respectively,  upon 
the  qoeatlon  whether  the  promise  wae  original  or  collat- 
eral,    18ft-188 

Bee  T.TAim.TTT,  &o.,  UL 
•]  4.  Whether  the  promisee's  books,  &X.,  are  evidence  in  his 

favor  apon  the  question  to  whom  credit  was  given,  189-198 
Bee  LuBiLiTx,  &c.,  IT. 
5.  Cases  where  the  promise  In  terms  contemplated  a  resort  to 

the  third  person, 104-^2(( 

See  ConDrnoif  Ai.  F 
96 
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00LLAT15RAL  UNDERTAKINGS — (QmUnwd.)  ^  Sadtflo. 

fore  probate  or  grant  of  administration,  is  not  within  statnte, 859 

bat  principal  debtor  may  be  a  corporation, 800 

a  promise  to  answer  for  the  debt,  etc.,  of  another  will  not  be  taken 
oat  of  the  statute,  because  it  assomed  the  form  of  an  undertaking 

which  is  not  witliin  the  statute, 437 

statute  does  not  apply,  merely  because  some  other  person  would  be 

dischaiged  by  fulfilment  of  the  promise,  484,  581 

husband^s  promise,  during  coyerture,  to  pay  his  wifb's  debt  contracted 

before  coyerture,  is  within  the  statute,  semble, 496,iiato 

whether  a  promise  to  pay  the  promisor's  debt  to  a  tranafbree 
thereof,  in  discharge  of  a  debt  due  from  the  transferor  to  the  trans- 
feree, is  Talid,  at  common  law  or  under  the  statute,  unless  both  the 
intermediate  debts  are  dischaiged  at  the  time  of  the  promise,. .  824^880 

609-518  and  note 

AXALTSn  OF  THB  SUBJECT  OF  COLLATSBAL  UKDEBTASIHGS : 

L  Definitions  of  terms  used  in  treatmg  of  collateral  undertakings,.  4S^1 
distinction  between  guaranty  and  a  collateral  undertaking, ...    49 

'*  original "  and  "  collateral  promises  "  defined, 49,  GO 

the  use  of  those  expressions  sometimes  leads  to  error, 60 

explanation  of  the  sense  in  which  "  promisor,"  "  third  person," 

etc,  are  used  in  these  pages, 61 

n.  How  far  the  consideration  affects  the  ralidlty  of  a  verbal  promise 

under  the  provisions  of  this  clause, 52-80,  807 

1.  Generally  the  consideration  is  regarded  as  immaterial, 59 

this  is  now  settled  in  England, id. 

it  is  the  correct  doctrine,  although  the  contrary  was  formerly 

distinctly  held 52,  63 

9.  The  consideration  is  only  material  as  it  helps  to  determine  the 

character  of  the  promise, 53,  54 

8.  No  consideration  can  take  out  of  the  statute  a  promise  which 

is  really  collateral, , 54r^ 

this  proposition  illustrated  by  several  cases, 54-69 

and  an  original  promise  is  not  within  the  statute,  though  the 

promisor  derived  no  benefit,  etc., 00 

nL  Classification  of  cases  apparently  or  actually  within  the  terms 
of  the  4th  section;  where  verbal  promises  are,  nevertheless, 

valid 61-72 

difficulties  in  the  way  of  any  correct  classification, 81 

Mr.  Roberts's  Treatise,  and  the  note  to  Forth  v.  Stanton, ...    HB 
Gh.  J.  Kent's  classification,  in  Leonard  v.  Vredenburgh,. ...    68 

classification  by  Comstock,  C.  J.,  in  Kallory  v.  GiUett, 64 

other  attempts  to  classify  cases  under  this  clause, 85,n0£9 

merits  and  defects  of  these  systems  of  classification, 85,  66 

general  principles  upon  which  the  cases  are  classified  in  this 

work, 87,  68 

details  of  the  plan  adopted, 68-72 

See  OLABBIFIGATIOZr. 
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OOLLATERAX  UNDERTAKINGS  —  {QmHmieeL)  B^ictton. 

1.  The  question  generally  examined, 48IMS4 

See  FoBMEB  Liabilitt,  L 

2.  Whether  party  may  show  he  was  not  liable  for  original 

debt,  so  as  to  bring  case  within  the  statute, 485-489 

See  FoBMBB  Liabilitt,  n. 
8.  How  fkr  the  statute  permits  an  existing  liability  for  an- 
other to  be  altered  by  verbal  contract, 49(M96 

See  FoBMBR  Liabilitt,  III. 

4.  Promise  to  waive  a  technical  defense, 487-006 

See  FoBMEB  Liabilitt,  IY. 

5.  Promise  by  a  debtor  to  pay  a  transferee  of  the  debt,.  509-518 

See  FoBMEB  Liabilitt,  Y. 
2LY.  Cases  not  within  the  statute,  because  the  substantial  effect  of 
fulfilment  of  the  promise  will  be  to  dischaige  the  debt  out  of  a 

fimd  of  the  debtor.  (SwerUhRuie), 51^-570 

See  FuHD. 
1.  Origin  of  the  rule;  doubts  concerning  its  existence;  the 

question  generally  discussed, 519-680 

See  Fund,  I-IV. 
8.  Where  the  fund  was  placed  in  the  promisor's  hands  for 

•     the  purpose  of  paying  the  promisee, 581,  682 

See  FuHD,  V. 
S.  Where,  there  was  no  trust  attaching  to  fund,  specifically 

in  favor  of  the  promisee, 688-648 

See  FyND,  VL 
4  Where  the  creditor,  debtor,  and  promisor  were  parties  to 

the  agreement  to  pay  the  debt, 64^-664 

See  FuwD,  Vn. 
5.  Where  the  fund  proves  to  be  insufiadent  to  discharge  the 

promise, 565  -670 

See  FuTO,  Vm. 
XVX  Cases  not  within  the  statute,  because  the  promisor's  property 

was  already  liable  for  the  debt  (SHghth  Bute), 671-804 

See  Lden. 

1.  English  cases  from  which  the  seventh  and  eighth  rules 

were  derived, 675-691 

See  Lien,  L 

2.  American  cases  under  the  eighth  rule, 692-604 

See  Lien,  n. 
XVn.  Whether  the  seventh  and  eighth  rules  contain  all  the  princi- 
ples fidrly  to  be  deduced  firom  the  cases  cited  under  them,. .  805-647 
1.  Statement  and  brief   examination  of  various  tiieories 

derived  from  the  cases  mentioned, 606-614 

comments  of  English  and  American  writers  thereon,  .  .note,  606 

four  theories  which  are  now  advocated, 607 

these  theories  briefly  discussed, 608-612 

Chief  Justice  Kent's  proposition,  as  to  e£Fbct  of  a  new  and 
original  consideration, 618,  see  also  592-594 
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CONCURRENT  LIABILITIES  —  (Ow^ww^l)  section. 

y.  Where  two  liabilities  did  not  concur,  although  the  promise  was 
to  pay  a  third  person's  debt,  etc.,  because  he  was  discharged 
before  the  promisor's  liability  took  effect.  See  Dischabqb  of 
Thibd  Pebson.         « 

CONDITIONAL  PROMISE : 

Cases  tolure  the  question  whether  the  promise  was  original  or  eoUateral, 
arose  upon  its  terms,  which  contemplated  a  resort  by  the  promisee  to 

the  third  person, 194-226 

L  Where  the  promise  was  to  pay,  if  the  third  person  did  not,. . .  105,  19G 
this  promise  is  conditional  and  presumptively  within  the 

statute  as  matter  of  law, 195 

when  it  may  be  taken  out  of  the  statute  by  afflrmatiye 

proof, * 196 

n.  Where  the  promise  was  to  see  the  promisee  paid,  or  to  that  ef- 
fect,   197-200 

to  see  paid,  presumptively  imports  a  collateral  undertaking, 

but  the  party  may  show  that  it  was  original, 197-199 

effect  of  the  words  "secure,"*" security,"  and  "guaranty," 

199  noU 

effect  of  the  words  "  to  make  good," 200 

HL  Effect  of  words  describing  the  contract  between  the  promisee 

and  the  third  person, 201-205 

"  hire,"  202,  "  purchase,"  203, 204,  "  sell,"  205. 
lY.  Where  the  promise  was  to  become  a  party  to  a  note  or  bUl  of 

%  exchange  to  be  made  by  the  third  person, 206-215 

1.  Verbal  acceptance  of,  or  verbal  promise  to  accept  an  existing 

bill  of  exchange  is  valid, 206,  210  note 

if  non-existing,  valid,  only  in  favor  of  purchaser, id. 

but  now  regulated  by  special  statutes, id. 

8.  Promise  to  accept  a  non-existing  bill  of  exchange,  for  accom- 
modation of  drawer,  is  within  the  statute, 207 

other  cases  of  promise  to  accept,  within  the  statute, 208 

8.  Whether  a  promise  to  indorse  the  bill  or  note  of  a  third  per- 
son is  within  the  statute,  200,  210 

it  clearly  is  so,  when  made  for  the  third  person's  accom- 
modation,  id.  and  211 

4  A  promise  to  join  the  third  person  as  maker  of  a  promissory 

note,  for  his  accommodation,  is  within  the  statute, 211 

6.  A  promise  to  indemnify  the  promisee  against  his  indorsement 
of  a  third  person's  bill,  when  made  upon  a  consideration 
moving  to  the  third  person,  is  within  the  statute,. ..... .212,  218 

6.  But  promise  to  indorse  not  within  statute  if  transaction  was 

really  for  accommodation  of  promisor, 214,  215 

See  also  Anotheb  Person,  IY. 
y.  Where  promise  is  not  within  the  statute,  although  conditional 

upon  non-fulfilment  by  third  person, 216-225 
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CONDITIONAL  PROMISE— (CbndntMdL) 

1.  A  promise,  condiUonal  by  its  tenns,  nuiy  be  taken  oat  of  the 
statute,  by  afflrmatiTe  proof  that  the  third  person  incurred 
no  liability, 216 

9.  Thos  where  third  person  was  mere  servant  of  promisor, 217 

8.  Or  where  he  was  not  liable,  although  he  received  the  benefit 
of  the  consideration,  because  it  was  not  furnished  upon  his 
express  or  implied  request, 218, 219  and  mfU 

4  These  propositions  illustrated  by  cases, 22(K4325 

CONSIDERATION: 

statute  at  first  supposed  to  dispense  with  proof  of, 9 

but  ruled  in  Rann  v.  Hughes  that  common  law  rule  respecting  con- 
sideration, is  unaff'ected  by  the  statuie, 10, 11  and  note 

statutory  requirement  superadded  to  the  common  law  requirement 
that  there  must  be  a  consideration Id. 

consideration  of  the  promise  of  an  executor  or  administrator,  etc. 
'  See  ExBCUTOBS  aitd  ADMnnsTBATOBS,  ni,  8. 

efibct  of  the  consideration  of  a  promise  to  answer  for  the  debt,  etc^        < 
of  another,  upon  the  application  of  the  statute  thereto. 

See  COLLATS^^AL  UNDEBTAXmOS,  IL 

discharge  of  original  debtor  as  a  consideration  for  stranget^s  promise 
to  pay  the  debt    See  Debghabob  of  Thibd  Pebson. 

materiality  of  receipt  of  consideration  by  promisor,  where  promise 
was  to  pay  for  services,  etc.,  to  be  furnished  under  a  pre-existing 
contract  with  a  third  person, 807-818 

it  is  material  only  upon  the  question  whether  the  former  contract 
was  abandoned 810 

in  England  a  stranger  to  the  consideration  cannot  sue  upon  a  con-* 
tract, 886  andfMDi 

the  rule  in  the  United  States.  See  "  Akotheb  Pkbson,'*  II  ;  Fukd,  VIL 

of  the  doctrine  that  the  consideration  must  be  co-extensive  with  the 
promise, 10, 11, 406,  note 

of  the  diBchazge  of  a  lien  upon  the  property  of  the  promisor,  as  the 
consideration  of  a  promise.    See  Ldbn. 

the  doctrine  condemned,  that  whenever  the  consideration  is  new  and 
origmal  and  moves  to  the  promisor,  the  case  is  not  within  the 

statute, 592-^04,618  andfMfe 

See  Libn,  II ;  Leadiko  Object  of  PnoinsoB. 

agreements  in  consideration  of  marriage.  See  Mabbiaoe  Agbebmehtb. 

CONTRACT : 

where  the  promise  is  to  pay  for  services,  eta,  which  the  promisee  has 
already  contracted  with  a  third  person  to  furnish,  the  test  is 

whether  the  original  contract  was  abandoned, 204^320 

See  DisGHABGB  OF  Thibd  Pebson,  IY. 

when  a  stranger  to  the  consideration  may  maintain  an  action  upon 
a  contract    See  **  Akothkb  Pbbspn,**  II ;  Fund,  YIL 

of  indemnity.    See  '''Akotheb  Pbbson,"  III,  IV. 

validity  of  verbal  contracts  generally.    See  Statute  of  Fbauds  ; 

EXECUTOBB  Ain>  AdMIMIBTBATOBS  ;   COLLATEBAIi  UKDEBTAXIKGa  ; 

Mabbiagb  Aqbebkenta. 
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CORPORATION :                                                                                Ctoctlon. 
is  induded  within  the  words  *'  another  person" 860 

CREDIT: 

L  Deceitful  representations  made  to  give  credit  to  a  third  person, 
not  within  the  statute.    See  Refrbskntations,  II,  III. 

n.  The  test  of  the  application  of  the  statute,  where  goods,  etc,  fhr- 
niahed  to  third  person,  is  whether  credit  was  given  to  him. 
See  Liability  of  Thibd  Psbson,  II. 

nL  Whether  a  promise  to  respond  for  goods,  etc.,  furnished  upon 
the  credit  of  a  married  woman  or  an  infant,  is  within  the 
statute.    See  M4BBIBD  Womai?  ;  Infant,  etc. 

CREDITOR: 

promise  not  within  statute  unless  made  to  creditor.  See  "Another 
Person,"  I,  III,  IV. 

whether  a  creditor  can  maintain  an  action  upon  a  verbal  promise  to 
paj  the  debt,  made  to  his  debtor,  he  being  a  stranger  te  the  con- 
sideration and  the  contract    See  "Another  Person,"  II. 

or  upon  a  verbal  promise  subsequently  made  to  him  by  person  who 
received  the  consideration  from  the  debtor ;  id.,  and  Fund,  VI. 

whether  he  can  maintain  an  action  upon  a  like  verbal  promise,  when 
he  was  a  party  to  the  agreement,  but  a  stranger  to  the  consideration. 

See  Fund,  VIL 

when  entitled  to  attack  antenuptial  or  postnuptial  settlement  See 
Mabbiagb  A0BEEMBNT8,  lY. 

D. 

-DEBT,  DEFAULT  OR  MISCARIttAGES:" 

meaning  and  effect  of  these  words, 120-135 

"  Debt"  indicates  liability  arising  purely  out  of  a  contract, 121 

"  Default"  is  applicable  either  to  a  breach  of  contract  or  a  breach 

of  duty, 121,  122 

'^Miscarriages"  is  applicable  exclusively  to  a  liability  arising  out 

of  a  tort, 122 

the  three  together  include  eveiy  act  for  which  a  third  person 

may  be  subjected  to  an  action, 122 

,  the  statute  is  applicable  to  promises  to  respond  for  the  tort  of  a  third 

person,  as  well  as  his  contract, 128-125 

as  trespass  or  trover, .' id. 

or  the  de&ult  of  a  collecting  agent, 124  TUfte 

DEBTOR : 

promise  made  to  debtor,  not  within  statute.  See  "  Another  Person.'' 

DECEASED  PERSON : 

whether  the  promise  to  pay  a  deceased  person's  debt,  made  before 
probate  or  grant  of  administration,  is  within  the  statute,  15  note,  16, 859 


DECXITFUL  ItEPKBSBKTATIONS :  SwHob. 

See  RxpRBUXTATioHi,  H 

"DEFAULT:" 

meudog  of  Uie  word, 

Bee  "  Debt,  Dxtault  or  HncAiutLLeu." 

DEFENCE  OF  THE  STATUTE : 

who  cnlillod  to  interpose  It,  and  wbo  nuy  be  compelled  to  Intei^ 
poeolt 160, 161  M>d  »<*,  178 

DEFINITIUNB: 

of  wunlf,  A«.,  nsedlnaipedaleense, IH-Sl 

DEL  OREDERE  COUUISaiON-. 

WAttAtr  Ou  eotUraet  ef  a  piOor,  aeting  undfr  a  dtl  ortdert  eommtimien 

u  ttithin  tht  MtUtttt. 
it  would  teem  th&t  thla  deecziption  of  contract  doee  not  ft&tieiy  the 

letter  of  the  statute,  ae  there  is  no  "  another  peiWD,". . . .  868,  H8,  668 
but  courts  hare  generally  regarded  It  as  within  the  letter,  but  with- 
out the  Intent,  640 

the  contract  and  factor's  liability  defined, 605 

Taiying  opinions  as  to  whetho'  the  fkctor   is   a   prindpal  or  a 

suretj 605  N0to 

contract  is  now  admitted  to  be  without  the  statute, 066 

Tftrioui  reasons  assigned  for  that  concloiion, e46aiidiuKf 

most  aatis&Ctoiy  is  th»t  it  Is  extension  of  hia  liability  ai  factor, .  667,  668 
bat  semble,  also,  that  it  is  not  for  the  default,  etc,  of  any  partiatlar 

peratn 668 

Tarious  American  cases,  holding  that  the  contract  is  not  within  ttw 

statute, 66M75 

they  have  been  followed  In  England, 676-679 

DELEQATION: 

a  description  of  noration.    See  Kotatios.    . 
DEVASTAVIT; 

See  EzxcvTOBi  amd  AmamarRATOBa,  m,  9. 
DIBABILITT: 

of  third  person,  whether  It  talus  oat  of  tlie  statute  an  aoxllliiy 
promise  to  respond.    SeelnvAiiT,  Ac.;  UisaiSD  Wohah. 

DIBOHABQE  OF  LIEN: 

It  It  operates  to  dlstdiarge  the  debt,  a  stranger's  promise  to  pay 
the  money  is  not  within  the  statute, 288-298  and  n«<s 

otherwise,  the  application  of  the  statute  depends  upon  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  new  promisor  was  interested  In  the  property. 
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DiBOHARGE  OF  PROMISOR:  deettoa. 

wliere  pfondse  wae  the  renewal  of  a  liability  firom  whidi  the  prom- 
isor had  been  technically  diachaiged    Bee  Formbr  LiABtLrrr,  IV. 

of  tiie  doctrine  that  a  promise  to  pay  to  a  creditor  of  the  promisor'a 
creditor  a  debt  due  by  the  promisor,  is  not  valid,  at  common  law  or 
under  the  statute,  unless  both  of  the  intermediate  debts  are  dis- 
charged,  »  834-380;  509-^18  and  n<9<0. 

DISCHARGE  OF  THIRD  PER80K:    * 

discharge  of  estate  in  consideration  of  personal  undertaking  of  exec- 
utor or  administrator  will  not  take  the  case  out  of  the  statute,. .  15  note 
discharge  of  original  debtor  through  laches,  will  not  save  a  stran- 
ger's promise  to  pay  the  debt, 55,  58,  58 

a  promise  to  pay  a  certain  sum  in  discharge  of  an  admitted  debt  of  a 

third  person  k  within  the  statute, 180  Mte,  182,  188 

and  semble  that  the  rule  is  the  same,  If  the  payment  will  satisfy  a 

claim  of  liability,  whether  well  founded  or  not, id. 

doctrine  that  where  debtor  has  provided  for  pa3rinent  of  debt  by 
contract  with  third  person,  creditor's  election  to  enforce  the  con- 
tract discharges  the  debtor,  800  fk)^,  400,  401 

The  third  person*  a  diacharffe,  brfare  the  pronUiofii  UabiUty  took  ^eet,  totU 
take  out  cf  the  etatute  a  promise  to  anstber  for  the  same  cfe^,  etc 

(Collateral  Undertakings,  Fourth  Rule), 209-857 

the  rule  stated, 209 

its  orighi, 271,  279 

its  first  announcement  provoked  considerable  opposltioh, 272 

but  now  universally  established, id. 

L  That  the  rule  is  satisfied,  although  the  discharge  was  not  the  con- 
sideration of  the  promise, 278 

IL  Whether  an  executory  agreement  to  dischaige  sufflc^es, 274-276 

2Hnote 
TJL  Where  the  third  person's  dischaige  arose  by  operation  of  law, 
from  some  act  or  omission  of  the  promisee,  without  an  express 
«  dischaige, 278-298 

1.  Discharge  from  arrest,  under  a  ca.  sa.,  with  the  creditor's 

»  assent,  suffices, 278 

cases  illustrating  this  propositipn,  . . . : 279-285 

it  makes,  no  difference  that  the  promise  was  a  guaranty 

that  the  debtor  should  pay, 280 

or  that  the  execution  or  arrest  was  irregular, 281-284 

2.  Whether  the  rule  is  satisfied  by  the  discharge  of  a  levy 

under  a  fieri  &cias  or  a  distress  warranty 286-^M 

IY«  Where  an  abandonment  of  the  third  person's  liability,  under  an 
existing  contract,  is  inferred,  as  matter  of  fact,  from  some  act  or 

omission  of  the  promisee,  other  than  an  agreement, * .  294^820 

1.  The  general  doctrine,  and  the  grounds  upon  which  it 

rests, 294-296, 805  ntfto 

the  test  is  whether  the  promisee  could  recover  against  the 
original  contractor, 297, 805  note 
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DISCHABOE  OF  THIRD  PEB80N— (OHUfowedL)  iMtMa. 
pcdnts  of  rimllari^  between  the  ^ipUctttioii  of  this  doc- 
trine fmd  of  the  tldid  nile, SOS,  tW 

caMs  lUuatndng  the  fbr^oing  ninsiba, S00-M6 

tbe  abftudonmott  maf  be  proved  bj  words  only, 305 

unlCM  the  contract  was  of  nich  a  nature  that  words  will 

not  nifflce 806 

2.  Wliether  the  receipt  of  the  consideration  b;  the  promisor 
ii  materiBl  in  this  class  of  cases 807-818 

5.  Where  the  new  promise  was  In  terms  an  asnunplion  of 

the  liabilitr  of  the  original  contracts, 814-330 

T.  When  the  third  penon  was  discharged  bj  an  agreement  to  which 

his  creditor  and  the  new  promisor  were  pwtiea, tXi-Wt 

The  doctrine  of  noration  defined  and  explained, SSI,  8t) 

1.  Where  the  agreement  between  the  three  parties  proTided 
for  the  payment  to  tlie  promisee  of  a  debt  dne  bf  the 

promisor  to  the  ttiird  person, 894^887 

This  process  is  known  In  the  civil  law -as  a  del^alion,. . . .  8S5 
9.  The  common  law  doctrine  with  req>ect  to  soch  agree- 
ments, as  laid  down  by  Bailer,  J.,  In  Tattock  n.  Harris, 

and  the  three  propodtioos  derived  therefrom, 8M 

I.  Cases  illustrating  the  propoaitloii  that  the  promise  is  good 
when  boA  the  Intermediate  debts  are  extinguished,  and 
showing  what  acta  ara  sofflcient  to  extinguish  them,  SS7-33T 
4  Where  the  agreement  was,  that  the  new  promisor  asBumed 
the  third  person's  liability,  in  consideration  of  the  tat- 
ter's dlschaige, 888-8:17 

The  three  persons  In  interest  must  concur 888 

Tlie  consideration  passing  between  the  promisor  and 

■    the  third  person  is  immaterial Id. 

Wliat  suffices  to  discharge  the  debtor, 888 

B.  Cases  illustrating  the  general  doctrine,  uid  the  rule  that 
the  transaction  1b  valid  only  where  the  three  peraons  in 

interest  concnired, 840-8S8 

It  Is  not  necessaiy  that  the  debt  diachai^ed  should  be 
a  cleuly  ascertained  liability, SSS 

6.  Where  the  thlrd^)erBon  and  the  new  promisor  assmned  a 

Joint  liatttlity  In  discharge  of  a  previous  sevenl  liabili^ 
of  the  third  person  alone, 864-6H;  &tt-84i 

DIBCONTnniANCE  OF  BUTT: 

win  not  take  ont  of  the  statute  a  stranger's  promise  to  p^  the  debt,   S8 

DISPUTED  CLAJH ; ' 

a  promise  to  compromise  dictated  daim  of  llablli^  cannot  be  bron^t 
within  the  statute,  by  showing  that  promisor  was  not  liable,  and  a 
third  person  was, 48M8B 


DISTRESS  WARRANT:  BccUod. 

foTbearaoM  to  Issue,  will  not  take  out  of  the  itatut«  a  stmngei's 

promise  to  pay  the  debt, 58 

discharge  of  a  levy  tmder,  as  a  groond  for  taking  ont  of  the  statnte 

a  Btranger'B  promise  to  pay  the  rent, ^ 286-JKI8 

And  see  IiIeh. 


E. 

ENTRIES: 

in  the  books  of  the  promisee,  whether  erldnice  tbat  the  contract  w 
original    Bee  Xiumun'  ot  Thibd  Fzbsom,  IV. 


when  pnxolsor  cannot  prove  ordinal  promise  was  collateral, . . .  4S5--ISB 

EVIDENCE: 

before  the  statute,  all  contracts  proved  by  oral  testimony, 9,8 

slatDte  Introduced  a  new  rule, 9>$iB 

sdmMblll^  of  entries  In  promisee's  books,  sending  a  bill  to  prom- 
isor, etc.,  to  show  promise  original 180-lSS 

See  LuBiLiTT  or  TmBS  Pkbbok,  IV. 
general  admlssibili^  of  plaintiff's  books  In  his  own  favor  under  local 
statatea,  or  rales  of  evidence,... 199  Md 

EXCEPTI0N8; 

to  statute  of  frauds,  an  casea  govamed  by  mocanUle  law  or  some 
other  statute, 84 

EXECUTION: 

fbrbearance  upon,  no  reaaon  why  statute  la  in^>pllcab1e, 118 

whether  release  of  levy  take*  promise  ont  ot  statute 986-4M 

Bee  DiBCHASOE  of  Third  PsBaon ;  Libit. 
New  York 'decidons  as  to  effect  of  release  of  levy  nnder, 2Wnol> 

EXECUTORS  AND  ADMINI8TRATOH8 : 

qneatians  arisbig  under  the  provisions  of  tha  fburth  section  of  the 
statute  relative  to  their  promisee, 19-48 


TTi  IFDXX. 

SXECTJTORS  Am)  ADMmiBTRATORB— (C^filfiMML) 

p«^to  of  BimiUri^  between  Mch  piOTkioii, 18 

points  of  duflimilarity  between  Uiem, 14 

executor,  etc,  already  liable  for  debts,  etc,  in  his  representattTS 
capaci^,  and  proper^  held  by  him  pledged  for  their  p^jrment,    14 

errors  to  which  the  conteion  has  led, 15  mi» 

the  two  classes  of  cases  always  plainly  distingaishable, 16 

n.  Promises  to  pay  the  debt  of  the  deceased  made  before  probate  ot 

•dministotioii^ 16-4» 

in  geMral  such  proniies  proper^  beloiig  to  neither  dass^.. •  16,  899 
whether  ezecutoi's  promise  before  probate  is  within  the  statute,  17-23 
distinction  hi  such  cases  between  an  execator  and  administrator,    17 

Lord  Hardwicke*s  ruling  in  Tomlinson  e.  Gill, 18,  19 

whether  the  doctrine  of  re^tioii  back  to  grant  of  administration 

aibeta  the  ipiestlon, • 19 

deubtful  whether  any  such  dlitfaiclion  exists 90 

this  quesUon  examined  on  principle,  irrespective  of  any  statu- 

toiy  proTision  aflfecting  executors'  rights  and  duties 81 

effect  of  ttatales  reqniring  execotors  to  qualiQr, 98 

HL  When  promise  not  to  be  fulfilled  out  of  estate  of  the  promisor,  28-88 
1.  Promise  in  representatlTe  capacity,  not  affected  by  statute,. . .    98 
whalher  a  pronise  not  In  tenns  attaching  to  promiaoi's 

estate  is  within  statute, id. 

%  Whether  poasesnion  of  assets  will  sofOoe  to  take  the  promisa 

oat  of  the  statute, 84-^ 

the  question  examined  upon  principle, 84,  95 

the  rale  established  hi  Stebbfats  «.  Smith, 96 

apparent  departure  fh>m  it  in  SUsbee  e.  Izigalls, 97 

the  same  rule  followed  in  Pratt  e.  Humplirey, 98 

the  question  further  examined, 98 

caaestaKUngtoacontvaiyruU^g,  ..,•.., 8(K^ 

whether  the  rule  applies  to  an  executor  de  son  tort, 80 

promisor  must  actually  possess  assets — a  derastaTit  will 

notsufflce, 81 

promisee  can  leeoTer  only  his  pR^KWtianate  part  of  the  assets,   88 
8.  What  constitntes  a  sofflciait  consideration  lor  an  exeeotor's 

or  administrator's  promise  to  respond  personally, 89  naia 

IV.  When  the  subject  matter  or  tlie  form  of  the  i»ODiiae  does  not 

satisfy  the  statute, 88-48 

1.  Implied  promises,  liaUlitles  not  growing  out  of  promisGS^ 
and  proniaes  to  do  some  act^  other  than  to  "answer  dam- 
ages," not  within  the  statute,  , • 88 

implied  promises;  payment  of  interest  upon  or  part  of  the 

principal  of  a  debt  or  l^acy, 84,  85 

representation  not  within  the  statute 85  a 

submission  to  arbitration  not  a  promise  to  "  answer  dam- 
ages," within  the  statute, , 86 

nor  is  it  an  admission  of  assets 86ii0<s 
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SZEOUTORS  AND  ADHINI8TRAT0RS— (OmaJkiMdL)  saotioiL 

effect  of  HQ  award  in  snch  cases, id. 

express  promise  to  pay  the  award  is  within  the  statute, .  87,  88 
d.  Statate  donfined  to  liabilities  of  execator,  etc,  in  representa- 

Htb  capacity,. 89 

cases  iUnstrating  this  construction, 40,  41 

8.  Whether  an  executor,  etc.,  is  Hable  at  law  on  an  express 

promise  to  pay  a  general  legacy  or  distrihutiTe  share, . .  42-48 

in  Ei^land  he  is  not  liable  although  he  has  assets, . .  > 43 

otiierwise,  if  legacy  was  specific  or  has  been  separated  i^m 

common  stock, id. 

in  several  of  the  United  States  action  at  law  may  be  main- 

tahied,  sometimes  without  an  express  promise, 43 

4  But  the  statute  applies  when  the  action  seeks  to  charge  the 

defendant  personally  ui>on  such  a  promise, 44 

semble,  the  rule  is  otherwise  when  promise  was  made  and 

action  is  brought  in  a  representatlTe  capacity,*  ...»...•  45,  46 
but  not  so  ruled  in  Massachusetts, 45,  46 

EXPR0MIS8I0  AND  EXPROMISSOR: 

Qenneu,  ••••••••••  ■— «* < ^-a^-^-* ^%i <»«>■  ■  .wi ■  >a.w%i>-4-i*  fc*»>«^«<  ■•  ■  >^«  ■■■  ■  »■> •  •  mm 

EXTENSION: 

of  tin^B  of  payment  of  debt,  not  sufficient  to  take  out  of  statute 
anoUiei's  promise  to  pay  it, 58 

EXTIKGUIBHMENT  OF  OMGINAL  DEBT: 

wiU  take  promise  out  of  statute.    See  DxsCHAnaB  of  Thxbd  Pebson.      j 

P. 

FACTOR: 

•  _ 

imder  a  del  credere  commission.    See  Del  Cbsdbbb  OoiaossiOK* 

FIERI  FACIAS- 

dSschargetxf  levy  imder,  as  a  gmnd  for  taking  out  of  the  statute  a 
strsnger^s  promise  to  pay  Ilie  debt    See  EzsoonoN ;  DiBOKABaa 

OF  ThIBD  PfiBSOlf ;  LlElf. 

FORBEARANCE: 

sufficient  consideration  for  execntoif s  peisonal  promise  to  pay, ...  82  note 
will  not  take  out  of  statute  a  stranger's  promise  to  pay, 58 

FORMER  LIABILITY: 

Guea  where  the  promiee  wu  the  renewal  €f  a  former  UdlMif  ef  th^ 

pramiaor^  er  the  remowxl  nf  eome  technical  impedimeni  to  ite  emfcreie- 

ment  by  the  promieee.    (Collateral  Undertakings,  Sixth  Rule), . .  482-518 

L  The  rule  stated  and  explained;  the  statute  does  not  apply  merely 

because  another  person  was  liable,  Jointly  or  severally,  with  the 

promisor, 482-484 
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FORMER  LIABILITY— (OmtfiMMd.)  Seedoo. 

n.  When  the  promise  admits  original  liabflity,  promisor  camiot  bring 
it  within  the  statute  by  showing  that  he  was  not,  and  some 

other  person  was  liable, 485-489 

includes  an  admission  of  liability  of  the  promisor's  property,. . .  •  487 
in.  When  verbal  alteration  of  the  form  of  a  previously  existing  lia- 
bility for  another  may  be  made, 49(M86 

but  that  promisor  was  a  member  of  a  corporation,  which  was 

primarily  liable,  does  not  affect  the  question, 496 

whether  a  liability  in  one  right  will  sustain  a  verbal  promise  to 

answer  in  another  right, 496  and  wris 

TV,  A  promise  to  waive  a  technical  defence,  against  an  action 
founded  upon  a  former  engagement  of  the  promisor  for  the 

debt  of  another,  is  not  within  the  statute, 497-508 

L  As  in  the  case  of  bankruptcy,  limitations,  &c., 497 

so  where  a  new  promise  was  made  before  the  statute  of 

limitations  had  run, 497  note 

8.  Whether  the  principle  extends  to  cases,  where  one  partner 
promises  to  pay  a  debt,  for  which  the  other  partner  had 
pledged  the  firm  credit  without  authority,. .  498-^500  and  note, 
8.  Or  to  cases  where  the  promisor  had  been  discharged  from  a 

former  Joint  debt  by  operation  of  some  rule  of  law,. .  501,  509 
4  The  statute  does  not  apply  where  a  guarantor,  indorser,  &c., 

discharged  by  laches,  Ac,  renews  his  liability, 508-508 

rulings  contra  in  Connecticut, 504 

cases  showing  that  a  waiver  of  the  discharge,  with  full 
knowledge  of  the  &cts,  is  valid  at  common  law  and  under 

the  statute 505-507 

whether  a  contract,  upon  a  new  consideration,  to  waive  tl^e 

discharge,  is  good  without  showing  knowledge, 508 

y.  Whether  the  promise  of  a  debtor  to  pay  his  debt  to  a  transferee 
thereof,  in  dischaige  of  a  debt  of  the  transferor  to  the  trans- 
feree, which  remains  undischarged  after  the  promise,  is  valid 
at  common  law,  or  within  the  statute  of  frauds,.  509-518  and  ncte 
the  current  of  authorities  in  the  United  States  is,  that  promise  to 
pay  to  a  transferee  is  valid,  under  the  s&tute  and  at- common 

law,  without  any  new  consideration, 510, 518  and  note 

but  it  seems  that  the  EngUsh  courts  still  adhere  to  the  rule  that 
in  order  to  render  it  valid,  both  intermediate  debts  must  be 

discharged, id,  and  824-330 

the  debt  must  be  ascertained  and  defined — not  a  mere  possi- 
bility,  SIS  note 

but  if  only  computation,  measurement,  &c.,  required,  it  may  be 
the  subject  of  such  promise, *  518  noU,  *884 

FRAUDULENT  CONVEYANCES: 

marriage  a  sufficient  consideration  to  stistain  antenuptial  conveyance 

against  creditors, 696 

unless  grantee,  &c.,  party  to  an  actual  fraud, id.  noU 

the  rule  respecting  postnuptial  oonvqranoes.    See  MatuItaqb  AemoB- 

lIEHTB,iy. 
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FRAUDULENT  KBPRESBNTATIONB:  BeetloB. 

liability  created  by,  is  not  within  the  statute.    See  Bxfbeserta- 
TiONs,  n,  IV.         • 

FUND: 

(kues  vhere  the  exUtenee  of  a  fund  of  the  debtor  in  the  promi$or^8 
hands  taleee  out  of  the  itattUe  a  promiee  to  pay  another' $  debty  (Ck>l- 

lateral  Undertakings,  Seventh  Rule,) 519-570 

L  Where  the  promise  was  to 'apply  to  the  payment  of  another's  debt, 
money  or  property  of  the  debtor  in  the  hands,  or  to  come  to 

the  hands,  of  the  promisor, 519,-  526 

n.  Conflict  of  opinion  as  to  whether  the  rule  extends  any  further,  520-523 

and  see  poet  IX. 
HL  The  more  extended  rule  adopted ;  its  origin,  522-529,  and  see  poet  IX. 
ly.  The  fimd  need  not  be  applicable  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise 

in  the  same  form  in  which  it  came  fh>m  the  debtor, 590 

y.  Where  the  fund  was  placed  in  the  promisor's  hands  for  the 

express  purpose  of  paying  the  promisee, 581,  583 

case  of  an  assignee  for  benefit  of  creditors, 583 

YL  Where  there  was  no  specific  trust  in  fiivor  of  the  promisee,  and 

he  foujids  his  action  upon  an  express  promise  made  upon  a 

consideration  moving  from  him,  in  contemplation  of  a  fund  in 

the  hands  of  the  promisor  proceeding  from  the  debtor,  . .  588-548 

1.  Where  the  promisor  controls  the  fund,  but  fulfilment  of  his 

promise  will  acquit  him  of  a  duty,  the  statute  does  not 

apply, 588 

cases  thereupon, 584-540 

cases  contra, 541-545 

3.  n  does  apply  where  fulfilment  of  his  promise  will  not  acquit 

him  of  a  duty,.... % 588,546,  547 

4  Or  where  he  does  not  control  the  fund, 588,  548 

YIL  Where  the  promise  was  made  to  the  creditor,  in  consideration     % 
of  a  fund  then  furnished  to  the  proinisor  by  the  debtor, 

the  three  being  parties  to  the  agreement, 549-564 

1.  Cases  holding  such  an  agreement  not  within  the  statute, .  551-563 
8.  Ruling  in  Massachusetts,  that  all  agreements  dependfaig  upon 

a  fund,  are  within  the  statute, 568, 564  and  note 

YIIL  Whether,  if  the  fund  proves  insufficient,  the  promisor  can  be 

holden  for  the  deficiency, 639,565-^70 

1.  He  cannot,  as  a  general  rule, 565,  566 

3.  But  if  the  "fund  is  unpaid  price  of  property  purchased  from 

the  debtor,  its  inadequacy  is  immaterial, 580, 567 

8.  Rulings  allowing,  in  other  cases,  a  recovery  for  the  deficiency 

criticized...... 568-570 

IX.  Of  the  doctrine  that  a  fund  proceeding  from  the  creditor  will 
take  the  case  out  of  the  statute,  and  other  disputed  ques- 
tions connected  with  the  above  principles,  528,  606  note,  607-614 
And  see  Leadihg  Object  of  Pbomibor,  II,  IIL 
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GUARANTOR: 

renewal  bj  a  gaanmtor  of  a  liability  from  which  he  "had  been  dia- 
chaiged  hj  laches,  &c,  not  within  the  statate, 606-^901 

whether  It  is  necessaiy  to  show  that  the  tenewal  was  beiog  made 
with  foil  knowledge  of  the  discharge, « 608 

tibeory,  long  upheld  in  New  York,  that  a  guarantor  of  a  note,  &c.» 
might  be  regarded  as  a  maker.    See  Quajuxttt,  I,  3. 

GUARANTY: 

cnoneoQsly  applied  to  penoaal  ^undertakings  of  ezeeiiton»  An., 13 

eoUatend  imdertakingB  also  erroneously  called  goaranties, 4B 

definition  and  deriratioii;  dIstiiictioiL  between  collateral  oontraola 

and  guarantiea, id 

guaranty  of  payment  or  collection  implied  in  .some  oi  the  United 

Stales,  upon  the  tnnafer  of  a  diose  in  action, 100  notey  65ft  note 

sueh  a  guaranty  is  not  within  the  statute, 100  naU 

a  promise  to  procure  the  execution  by  a  ibwrth  pemnof  a  guannty 

Har  a  third  penonheki  not  to  be  withm  the  statute, 114,  115 

See  GuABAzrrr  bt  iMDnocrion. 
tke  word  iKeflumpliTdy  imports  that  the  promise  was  ooHalflnl,  199  naU 

but  presumption  may  be  r^bvtled, id. 

aot  within  the  statute  unless  the  person  ibr  whom  the  guaranty  was 

given  IS  also  Uabte  for  the  same  debt, \.i 280,306 

And  see  GoKDiTiasAL  Pbomihb,  Y  . 
guaranty  that  property  of  debtor  in  hands  of  promisor  will  sell  for 

enough  to  pay  the  debt,  when  coupled  with  promise  to  pay  it,. 568, 570 
general  rule  as  to  the  contract  of  guaranty  in^ed  upon  aadgnment 

of  dioee  in  action, dSBnate 

O^arantiet  whiehofre  not  wffUn  ^ttahUsfffraudit  (Mouij^  primeval 
dM^ttHi«muditta5fe,(C)ollateralUndertakhigB,NhithRole,)..  648-679 
these  two  kinds  are  the  only  descriptions  of  guaranty  not  within 

the  statute, 648,640 

in  each  of  them  the  title  passed  to  the  guarantee  tlooiigh  the 

guarantor, 649 

the  rule  stated, 649 

L  Where  the  suliiect  of  the  guaranty  was  a  (^lose  in  action,  trans* 
ftored  by  the  guarantor  to  the  guarantee,  upon  a  consideration 

moYing  between  them, 650-664 

1.  Grounds  upon  which  this  description  of  gnaranty  has  been 

sustainied, 650-653 

eridentiy  a  case  not  within  intent  of  sUtate, 668 

may  be  regarded  as  mere  extension  of  warraiity  implied  by  law,  654 
English  case  puts  it  upon  the  ground  that  guarantee  oould  not 

enforce  the  contract  against  original  debtor, 655 

%  New  York  cases  presentKog  great  varied  of  dreumstanees  under 
whieh  question  adaes» *. .  • . ^ 656-668 
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QUARANTY— (Om^tiUMdL)  8eetl<m. 

remarinUe  l^gal  contraveny  in  New  York;  growing  oat  of  the 
Idea  Uiat  under  socli  drcuniBtanoea  gaarantor  oonld  be  treated 
as  maker  of  the  note,  etc., 656,  note 

final  abandonment  of  that  theoxy  and  estahUshment  of  the  role 
now  reoogniaed, 660-662 

ftill  gtatement  of  that  role, 663 

8.  Other  American  cases  npon  the  qneaition, 664,  note 

^ect  of  the  statute  of  nsoiy  npon  the  question id. 

XL  Where  the  debt  guarantied  was  thereafter  to  be  contracted 
through  the  agency  of  the  guarantor,  as  the  factor  of  the 
guarantee.    See  Bbl  Cbbdbbb  CoaaoBBioN. 

GUARANTY  BY  INDIRECTION: 

meaning  and  effect  of  the  expression  "  to  answer  for,"  as  used  in  the 

second  dause  of  the  fourth  section, « 113 

L  Semble  that  a  promise  to  do  some  act  for  the  creditor's  security  is 
not  within  the  statute,  if  it  does  not  directly  requhw  tiie 

promisor  to  discharge  the  debt, 113-119 

as  to  execute  a  ball  bond  for  a  debtor  anested  on  mesne 

process, • ; / 118 

or  to  procure  a  fourth  person  to  execute  a  guaranty  for  a  third 

person, • 114,115 

.     or  to  retain  the  amount  of  the  debt  in  the  hands  of  the  promisor 

out  of  moneys  payable  to  the  debtor, 116 

And  see  F:uin>. 
IL  But  in  Illinois  it  has  been  held,  that  a  guaranty  by  indirection  is 

within  the  statute,  .*. 117 

"in.  An  agre^nent  to  purchase  a  debt  is  not  a  guaranty, 118, 110 

lY.  For  analogous  cases,  see  OoHBmoHAi.  Pbomisb. 

H. 
"dlRB:»* 

effect  of  the  use  of  this  word,  upon  the  question  whether  a  promiw 

was  original  or  coUatecal, • 308 

I.. 

DCFEDIMENT: 

a  promise,  the  effect  of  which  is  merely  to  remove  some  impedin^ent 
to  the  enforcement  of  a  liability  by  the  promisee,  is  not  within  the 
statute.    Bee  Fobhbb  Liabilitt. 

DCFLIED  PROMISE: 

of  the  distinction  between  an  assent  of  the  third  person  and  his  re- 
quest, when  the  question  is  whether  he  became  liable,  168, 489, 460,  461 
whether  promise  to  pay  a  debt,  made  to  a  debtor,  upon  a  considera- 
tion moving  from  him,  raises  an  implied  promise  in  favor  of  the 

creditor, 8B9 

98 
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DfPLIED  PB0MI8E— (CbnlfntMi) 

of  the  implied  promise  of  a  principal  to  protect  his  saretj,  bail,  etc, 

from  loss, 488,489,477 

in  England  it  is  held  that  no  such  promise  arises  in  favor  of  bail  in  a 

criminal  proceeding, 447, 44B  snd  iMlf 

L  Executors'  and  administrators'  implied  contracts  are  not  within 

the  first  dause  of  the  fourth  sedtlon, 83-35 

n.  Implied  contracts  to  answer  for  the  debt,  etc,  of  another,  are  not 

within  the  second  dause, *.  1)5-101 

the  word  **spedal"  is  used  in  this  clause  in  contradistinction  to 

'^implied," W 

statute  does  not  apply  when  defendant's  undertaking  was  im- 
plied in  consequence  of  a  payment  by  plaintiff  on  his  account,    98 
so  where  a  contract  was  implied  from  the  tenns  of  a  deed  from 

plaintiff  to  defendant, 97,  96 

so  where  the  action  was  founded  upon  an  implied  warranty  of 

genuineness  of  a  signature, i ^ 99 

or  an  implied  guaranty  of  payment  or  collection  upon  the  trsns- 

f  er  of  a  chose  in  acticvi, 100 

or  the  duty  of  a  prindpal  to  indemnify  his  agent, 101 

the  implied  {iromise  of  a  trustee  for  benefit  of  creditors  is  not 
within  the  statute, 101  noU,  531,  589 

INCIDENTAL  LIABILITY  : 

for  third  person,  not  within  the  statute, 615 

INDEMNITY: 

contracts  of  indemnity  not  within  statute,  when  no  one  except  prom- 
isor bouni  to  indemnify  promisee.    See**'  Anothbk  Pkrsok,"  IQ. 

the  rule  is  unsettled,  when  the  indemnity  was  against  a  liability  to 
be  incurred  as  surety  for  a  third  person.  Bee  ''Anotheb  Peb- 
BON,"  IV. 

but  where  promise  of  indemnity  was  in  substance  promise  to  pay 
third  person's  debt  to  promisee,  the  statute  applies, ^  819,  818 

INDIRBOT  GUARANTY: 

See  GuABAinrr  bt  Inbibxotiok. 

INDORSEMENT  AND  INDORSER: 

a  promise  to  indorse  the  note  or  bill  of  exchange  of  a  third  person, 

to  be  giyen  to  the  promisee,  is  within' the  statute, 809-811 

prindple  the  same  although  promise  was  to  indemnify  promisee,  if  he 

would  afterwards  indorse  and  get  discounted, 818,  818 

but  the  statute  does  not  apply  when  promisor  was  real  debtor,  or 

when  indorsement  was  for  his  accommodation 814, 815, 445,  407 

the  statute  does  not  apply  to  an  indorsei's  renewal  of  liability,  when 

he  has  been  discharged  for  want  of  protest,  etc, 608^506 

whether,  in  order  to  avoid  the  effect  of  the  statute,  it  is  necessary 

that  he  should  have  had  full  knowledge  of  the  facts, 506 

Bee  also  Bnj/  er  Exohakob. 


i 
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JOINT  SUBETIES: 

a  promise  \ff  one  Joint  nre^  to  indemnify  the  other  is  not  wiOiin 
theiUtate, 453,454 

JURY: 

whether  j^misee  gave  any  credit  to  third  persoif  is  generally  a  qoes- 

tion  for  the  Jury 150,180 

they   are  to   take  into  oonaideratioii  all  the  attending  dxcom- 

stanoee, id.,  153-179 

how  far  the  general  question,  whether  tiie  promise  was  original  or 

collateral,  hdongs  to  the  jniy, 180-188 

Bee  LiABEUTT  ov  Tbobd  Prbsoh,  KL 

questions  for  the  Jozy  when  the  promisee  insists  that  he  had  aban- 
doned the  original  oentract,  etc,  ..•••...  208 

K. 

KENT,  CHIEF  JUSTIOB : 

his dassiflcation In  Leonard e.  Yredenboxgh, 68 

whether  the  third  class  of  cases  was  oorr^y  defined  hy  him, 60S 

504,  618  and 
See  LsADnre  Objxot  or  Pbomisob  ;  Lixv,  IL 


L. 

LAW  HEROHANT: 

statate  not  applicable  to  cases  governed  by, 84-86 

LSADING  OBJECT  OF  THE  PROMISOR: 

WheUm  1h$  dMtrin^  i$  Istf^  Iktf  a  prwmim  i^p^a  ihirdp8rtm*$  M€ 
i$  not  wUhii^  ih$  itaMtf^  ^tkmenet  iks  promitof'i  haditiff  s^jImI  woi 

this  question  generally  referred  to,  preliminaiy  obserrations 

thereon, 830^631,  571 

L  Oases  where  properly  Was  snnendered  to  the  promisor  In  consid- 
eration of  his  promise  to  pay  a  charge  thereon,  which  have 
been  supposed  to  be  dependent  upon  and  illustrations  of  this 

doctrine, .< (P75-004 

Bee  Limr,  J,  IL 
comments  of  English  and  American  writersy  upon  those 

cases, .- -.  note,  006 

n.  Yarioiis  theories  derived  from  the  above  mentioned  cases,  and 
the  subsequent  American  ac^Qudications  of  the  same  general  cmur- 

acter, * ^ w 006-614 

statement  of  four  propositions  now  advocated  upon  their 

authority,  ..4« •  607 

these  propositioDS  briefly  examined, 608-614 

nL  This  question  discussed  and  the  doctrine  condemned, 615-647 
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LEADING  OBJECT  OF  THE  PROMISOR— (CbnMtwA)  smIod. 

t  The  qnestioi)  stated,  etc., 61B-4II9 

.  dbtiDCtioii  l)etween  this  propoatiOD  and  that  dqwodlng  upon 

the  leading  ot^ject  of  thetnmtaMm, 61S-816 

S.  Cases  which  repudiate  this  doctrine 630,  631 

Fnliam  e.  Adams, 830 

Hatde  e.  Bockneil, 831 

&  Cues  which  depend  npoa  this  doctrine, 839-828 

Bm«non  e.  Slater, 038-838 

Eatzmefere.  Eunis, 887 

4,  Cases  where  Uils  doctrine  was  unneccnoaiily  asserted,. . . .  ^9-889 

5.  Cases  wliit^  uegatlra  this  doctilne  I7  implication, 840-818 

8.  Condiulon  of  tlie  disonaaioii, 646,  847 

LEADINO  OBJECT  OE  THE  TRANBAOnOlI: 

wlten  not  to  render  party  liable  for  anotlieT's  debt,  etc.,  case  Is  not 

within  the  sUtate, SIS 

UiGACT: 

action  at  law  for  general  leigaty  will  not  lie, 42 

otherwise  for  specific  l^acy,  at  when  general  l^:acf  severed, id. 

bnt  tinder  spetAal  stetatee  it  will  lie  in  stane  of  the  United  States,. . .    43 
LIABILITY  OP  THIBD  PEBSOH ! 

tn  order  to  set  tlie  slatnte  in  motian  there  most  be  two  concorrent 

HabiUdea, 136 

the  liability  of  the  third  person  must  be  one  which  could  be  enforced 

t^l^al  proceedings, 127 

U  must  be  for  the  same  debt  or  dn^  which  the  promisor  imder- 

to(A  to  discharge, 12»-187 

Hhistratlons  of  the  general  pn^Mritlon.     Bee  Gokcdbbent  Lumu- 

nK8,IIL 
CbsM  not  wUMn  Ma  daiaU,  iksmuw  &»  (AM  perton,  aUAeugh  Aa 
recmeed  At  ceatidtration,  inMrrtd  no  UabHiig  oonowrent  wUh  tAe 

jmmwnr'j.    (Collateral  Undotakfaigs,  Third  Role)  139^67 

the  mle  Stated, 189 

the  rule  examined  upon  prlndple, 140,  141 

L  Earif  English  CBBea  from  which  the  rule  has  beenderired, 142 

Lord  Mansfield's  theory,  In  Uawhr^  e.  Cimnlngham,  that  a 
promise  before  the  conrideration  was  famished  Is  not 

wlthhi  the  slatut^ '. 144,  145 

abandoned  by  him, I45 

formally  oremiled,  and  the  modem  doctrine  settled  in  Hat- 
son  «.  Wharam, 148 

n.  Where  the  tidrd  person  made  no  express  promise  to  respond,  the 

test  is  whether  any  credit  was  given  him, 147-179 

1.  Elementaiy  analysis  of  this  question, 147-103 

In  moat  cases  the  third  person's  liability  depends  upon 
acceptsnce  by  promisee  of  his  express  or  Implied  nnder- 
taUng, 147,  148 
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UABILTTT  OF  THIRD  PEBSON— (OmttttMl)  SmOob. 

the  tert  then  is  whether  the  pTomisee  parted  with  the  con- 
sideration npon  the  sole  cre^  of  the  promisor,  or  nifon 
the  credit  of  both, 118,  140 

third  person  most  hare  been  a  conduit  through  which 
promisee  recelTed  the  conuderatlon, 14B 

generally  the  queation  is  for  the  JotT;  the;  are  to  conaidei' 
aU  the  attending  circumatantxa, ISO 

the  apptlcation  of  the  statute  depends  upon  what  took  p]ac« 
when  the  contract  waa  consununated,  and  sabseqnent 

events  will  not  afito  it, IfiS 

t,  Ttngllah  cases  upon  the  question  of  credit  to  the  third  pereon, 

and  showing  the  application  of  the  principle, 15S-16S 

the  proposition  illustrated  that  aU  the  attending  drcnm- 
■tances  are  to  be  weighed, ISS,  106,  1G8 

oeiaon  f  alselv  retirGHeallnir  himself  aa  authorized  br  another 
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fL  From  tills  was  derlTod  the  doctriiM  thftt  tiie  Bnnender  of  » 

lien  toifloed,  whettier  nude  to  the  debtor  or  tiw  pnxniflor,  508 

6^ 
8.  The  modem  principle  ii  that  the*  lien  must  hare  been  gar* 

rendered  to  the  promisor, 604,  695 

4  Nelson  e.  Boynton^  wherein  the  modem  doctrine  was  first 

declared, 696 

6.  Malloiy  v,  QUlett,  the  leading  case, 99T 

6.  Other  cases  following  on  the  same  side, 697-4S03 

7.  Where  the  lien  was  only  inchoate, 000 

8.  Where  its  surrender  was  only  constmctiTe, 001 

9.  Whether  its  cotemporaneons  sorrender  is  essential, 603,  604 

-  lOi  The  principle  that  the  statute  applies  miless  the  lien  was  sur- 
rendered to  the  promisor,  is  bellered  to  be  permanentiy 
established, 608 

nL  Examination  of  the  qnestion  whether  this  is  an  independent 
principle,  or  merely  a  coroliaiy  from  one  of  more  extended 
application.    8e^  LsADnre  Objsct  of  Pbomisob. 

UMITATIONB : 

whether  the  Jury  are  entitled  to  detomlne  the  meaning  of  a  writing 
alleged  to  contain  an  acknowledgment  or  new  promise,  •  18(L  and  note 

renewal  of  liability  for  debt  of  another,  barred  by  statute  of  limita- 
tions, not  within  statute  of  frauds, • . . .  •  497 

the  same  rule  applies  where  the  new  promise  was  made  before  the 
statute  of  limitations  had  run, 497,  note 

but  see  Lord  Tenterden's  act,  and  corresponding  American  statutes, 

106  and  note 

M. 

««1[AKB  GOOD**: 

effect  of  these  words  on  the  question  whether  the  prcmiise  was  origi- 
nal or  collateral, •  • 900 

MANSFIELD,  LOBD : 

his  theory  that  there  could  be  no  nudum  packun  if  the  contract  was 
in  writing, 9 

his  theoiy  that  a  promise  was  not  within  the  statute,  if  made  before 
the  consideration  was  furnished, - 144, 146 

MABBXAGB  AGBEEMENT8 : 

agreements  upon  consideration  of  marriage  must  be  in  writing, 680 

I>olicy  of  this  enactment ;  whether  its  effect  )ias  been  beneficial,  681,  682 

not  applicable  to  false  representations, 688-^686 

And  see  post,  Y. 
distinction  between  agreements  upon  consideration  of  marriage,  and 
those  made  in  consideration  of  a  promise  of  mairiage,  or  in  con- 
templation of  marriage, 687-690 
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MARRIED  WOMAN—  {ChnHnued.)  Section. 

in.  Whether  a  married  won^^'s  disability  to  contract  takes  out  of  the 
statute  an  anxiliary  promise  to  respond, 248-256 

1.  The  general  doctrine  of  the  effect  of  a  disability  ef  the  primary 

contractor, 248-251,  and  248,  note 

2.  The  question  examined  with  reference  to  a  married  woman's 

disability, 252-266 

a  married  woman's  contract  absolutely  void  at  common  law,. . . .  252 

nevertheless  her  credit  has  a  legal  existence, 252,  and  note 

guaranty  of  married  woman's  contract  binding  at  common  law,  258 

but  the  reason  for  this  ruling  is  obscure, 256 

IV.  Contracts  between  husband  and  wife,  and  antenuptial  agree- 
ments, how  affected  by  the  statute,  and  the  remedies  thereon,. 

See  M ARRTA  QB  AGBKKMBSra. 

MERCANTILE  LAW: 

cases  gOTemed  by,  not  within  the  statute, 84-88 

•*MI8CARRLA.GE8": 

meaning,  etc,  of  the  word.  See  "  Debt,  Dbfattlt,  or  Miboabbxa.gb8.*' 

■ 

NEW  PROMISE : 

waiving  the  defence  of  the  statute  of  limitations,  not  withm  the  stat- 
ute of  frauds, « 497,  andn^ 

reviying  former  liability,  when  not  within  statute.    See  Fobhbb  Lia- 

BILTTT. 

NOVATION: 

the  process  by  which  one  person  becomes  substituted  as  a  debtor  in 
place  of  a  third  who  is  dischaiged, 821 

term,  and  rules,  etc.,  borrowed  from  the  civil  law, id. 

definition  and  modes  of  novation  as  given  by  Pothier, '. . .  822 

expromissio  and  adpromiflsio, 295,822,  888 

the  civil  law  permits  a  novation  to  be  effected  without  the  consent  of 
the  original  debtor, 296 

but  the  common  law  requires  his  concurrence, id. 

same  practical  result  effected  by  party  disqualifying  himself  from 
enforcing  the  contract    See  Dibchargb  of  Third  Pbrson,  IV. 

where  effected  by  agreement  to  discharge  a  debtor  in  consideration 
of  his  debtor  agreeing  to  pay  debt  to  the  original  creditor, 824-887 

this  is  styled  a  delegation  in  the  civil  law, 825 

common  law  rule  said  to  be  that  both  the  intermediate  debts  must  be 
discharged, 826 

novations  thus  effected.    See  Dibchargb  of  Third  Person,  Y,  2, 8. 

whether  this  rule  is  still  in  force.    See  Former  LiABiLrrr,  Y. 

where  the  third  person's  antecedent  liability  to  the  promisee  was  dis- 
charged, in  consideration  of  its  assumption  by  the  promisor,. . .  88^-857 
See  DiBCEARGB  OF  Third  PerSoK,  Y,  4-6< 
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NUDUM  PACTUM : 

4BzpIodfid  ibeoi/ that  tliert  can  benomuhmijMCtamm  writiqSf-  ^^^ 


o. 

ORAL  A0KEEMENT8 : 

6ee  Statutb  of  Fsaudb  ;  Exbcutubs  Aim  AjnaansfrELToam;  Ckxir 
i^unsBAL  UramrAxnras;  Tw^imTAii^  AfiBnooDnnk 

OfiiaiKAL  DSBTOB: 

his  (ysduurge  will  take  out  ef  the  ttalnte  a  pfOB^ee  to  aBflrwer  for  the 
4Mt   SeeDnoBAaaBOvTHisD^Bfloir. 


P. 
PABOL  AGBEEMENTS : 

Bee  Btatutb  of  Fsaudb;  Exbcwobb  ahd  AsnamsrcaATOBS ;  Col- 

LATBRAL  UlTDIEBTAXINee ;  MaBBIAOB  Ao&IUBMim'lU 

PABTKERSHIP: 

waiyer  of  exoesB  of  power  byapartner  in  makiiig  the  fiim  liable  for 

anothei't  debt,  semble,  not  within  Btatate,  497-90O 

•0  ctf  a  reriral  of  partnenliip  debt  after  a  technical  diedmige,. .  501,  503 

PAYMSITF  OF  ISfTEBXBTz 

by  an  executor,  when  an  admiflBion  of  assets, 84,  ^ 

is  a  waiyer  of  a  disduuge  of  a  guarantor  by  ladies  of  the  GncUtor,..  M 

FBmCIPAL  DEBTOB: 

6m  Third  Faioqil 

PBITY: 

inSi^f^dstraQgartoeanridentioacsnBotsaeuponaooiitnc^  9n^n^ 
the  role  in  the  United  States.    See  Akothbb  FfeBSOK,  Hi  Fins^  VIL 

POSTNUPTIAIi  8BTTLEMBNT8: 

flee  MAKBTiftB  AABBDmra. 

PBOMISS,  IMPLIED: 

See  Imfukd  Pboiobb. 

PBOMISB  TO  MARBT: 

not  within  statute, , .*, flBO-701 

PBOMISE,  VERBAL : 
See  Btatxttb  of  Fbaudb;  Ezboutobb  axd  ADicariBCBATtnis;  CoLiiAraBAL 

UhBBBT  AKINQB ;  MaBBIAGB  AOBESMKHTa. 
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STATTTTE  OF  FRAUDS  —  (CbnlMtud)  BeMtoa. 

dootrina  of  Lord  UhuAcM  and  JaMio*  Wifanot,  tlut  wri&iff  dio- 

pensea  with  »  conaiderfttion, 9 

^lis  doctrine  exploded  bj  the  House  of  Lords, 10 

but  questiooa  pertftining-  to  tlie  oonsidenldoii  ind  the  applicatioa  ot 

the  statute  otten  ooofouaded, II 

statute  superadds  a  writing  to  a  valuable  considaratiMi,  as  BMenuy 

to  Tilidity  orcontrsct^ id. 

provitiont  rdaUng  to  aueubfr^  and  odnHOwtrotort'  pnmimt.     See  Bx- 

■ODToas  AXD  AMtnunutOH. 
tftomnoM  rdating  to  tpeadl  priimiim  ia  antmtr  far  Qtt  doU,  tfc,  tf 

anoOitr  ftnoti.    See  Cou^nuL  UmutTAKoas. 
prwwwn*  Tttalimg  b  ogrmmmMm  toittidmvtkn  tf  txarriagt.    Ses 

UUKIAQI  AOREEHKHTS. 

8TATUTB  OF  LIMITATIONS: 

8ee  LnnrAnom 

8T0RT,  inSTICB : 

his  theoiy  that  crodU  might  be  girea  to  a  primaiT'  ind  to  in  anxil- 
•     iaiy  promisor,  without  bringing  the  latter's  undertaking  within  the 

statute, 165  and  w* 

his  theory  that  naarrii^  was  a  sufficient  performaQCe  of  an  agree- 
ment in  oonsideijition  of  marriage,  to  entitle  the  psitj  to  a  decree 
fbr  q>ecific  performance  of  the  agreemenl^ 731^  Mb 

StRANOBB: 

in  England  a  stranger  to  the  conuderation  cannot  sua  upon  »  con- 
tract , 386  and  iw(« 

the  rule  in  the  United  SlAtes.    See  Axothsb  Pzaaoir,  11;  Pimi>,  TH 

SUBSEQUENT  EVENTS: 

application  of  the  statut«  not  affected  by  events  subsequent  to  the 

coninmmation  of  the  contract, 152 

unices  they  are  necessarj  to  make  the  promisor's  obligation  perfect, 

as  the  deliTerf  (tf  goods  sold,  etc. 144,  145 

SURETY: 

promise  to  indemnify  for  becoming  surety  for  a  third  person.    See 

Anotbbr  PtBaoR,  rv, 
renews]  of  a  surety's  engagement  after  discharge  by  laches,  etc,  not 

within  statute.    See  FonitEB  LusiLrrT,  IV. 
surety  fbr  a  married  woman  or  an  infant.    Soe  Uabkibo  Woiuii; 

for  the  general  principles  relatjve  to  the  validity  of  a  verbal  ooniract 
of  suretyship,  see  Colutuui.  Umdut^kikqi. 
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W. 

WAIVER; 

or  %  t«cbiilc*l  defence  agaliut  a  liability  for  a  third  penon'B  iM, 

not  wlUtln  Hie  statnte.    Bee  Forxzb  LusiLm,  IT. 
io  of  exceaa  of  power  bj  agoit,  partner,  etc,  in  nrUng  the  pa 

liable  for  another's  d^t     See  FoBiDEBtlfUniLin,  IV. 


ite  origin  Identical  willt  gaaran?, 

Implied  upon  aalee,  etc.,  not  within  8tatal&    See  Iiiflibd  PsoxuBi 
otlier  wmantiee  not  within  the  itatnte.    See  QttAXurrr. 

WORDS: 

{ffovioce  of  the  court  and  Jury  mpectlvely,  in  determininj;  the 

import,  etc.,  of  word*  osed  In  entering  into  an  undertaking.    See 

LuBiLiTr  or  Teibd  PEBton,  IIL 
where  they  are  of  equirocal  import  the  qoeation  is  in  what  WDie  did 

the  promiaoe  receife  them, 1 

caaea  depencUug  upon  the  constnictloo  ot  the  worda  of  the  itatnte. 

See  Collateral  UiiDBBTUixfla,  Vl-XIII;  Exxcutobs  imd 

AmfnnsnuTOBa,  IT;  Uabbuok  AomaiixnTe,  U 
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